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PREFATORY  NOTE 


The  present  volume,  which  deals  with  the  history  of  the  five  and  a  half 
months  between  the  German  occupation  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  on 
15  March  1939  and  the  beginning  of  the  Second  World  War,  was  planned 
as  the  first  of  the  volumes  in  the  special  series  of  the  Survey  of  International 
Affairs  that  covers  the  history  of  the  war  and  of  the  period  immediately 
following  it.  The  original  intention  was  that  this  volume  should  appear 
shortly  after  the  introductory  volume,  The  World  in  March  1939,  which  was 
published  in  1952.  But,  when  the  first  draft  was  virtually  complete,  official 
documents  on  British  and  German  foreign  policy  began  to  be  issued  and  it 
was  decided  to  suspend  publication  until  all  the  relevant  documentary 
volumes  had  become  available.  To  have  issued  the  present  volume  with¬ 
out  taking  account  of  the  official  information  which  was  in  the  course  of 
being  made  public  would  have  put  it  out  of  date  before  it  appeared. 

The  editors  wish  to  thank  the  contributors  who  have  undertaken  the 
additional  and  sometimes  very  heavy  work  of  revising  their  chapters  after 
an  interval  of  several  years.  But  the  long  delay  has  made  it  impossible  for 
some  contributors  to  revise  their  original  drafts,  and  in  these  cases  this 
necessary  work  has  been  carried  out  by  members  of  the  editorial  staff. 

In  particular,  Mr.  Ashton-Gwatkin,  who  was  Associate  Editor  at  the 
time  when  the  first  drafts  for  this  volume  were  being  written,  was  unable  to 
revise  his  own  chapter  on  the  Soviet  Government’s  relations  with  Germany 
and  with  Great  Britain  and  France.  His  draft  was,  therefore,  rewritten  by 
Mrs.  Toynbee  in  the  light  of  the  much  fuller  information  that  had  become 
available. 

The  first  draft  of  the  chapter  on  Germany,  originally  prepared  in  the 
War-time  Survey  department,  was  revised  and  completed  by  Mrs.  M. 
Taylor,  to  whom  the  editors  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  for  having 
undertaken  this  work  at  very  short  notice. 

The  editors  think  that  it  might  be  of  convenience  to  readers  to  list  here 
the  volumes  of  the  War-time  Survey  in  their  logical  order.  This  list  repre¬ 
sents  roughly  the  original  plan  of  the  series,  irrespective  of  the  date  of 
publication  during  the  last  five  years : 

The  World  in  March  1939 
The  Eve  of  War,  1939 
The  Initial  Triumph  of  the  Axis 
Hitler's  Europe 

America,  Britain,  and  Russia  (by  W.  H.  McNeill) 

The  Middle  East  in  the  War  (by  G.  E.  Kirk) 

The  War  and  the  Neutrals 


1.2481 


PREFATORY  NOTE 

The  Far  East,  1942-1946  (by  F.  C.  Jones,  Hugh  Borton,  and  B.  R.  Pearn) 
The  Realignment  of  Europe 

Four-Power  Control  in  Germany  and  Austria,  1949-1946  (by  Michael  Balfour 
and  John  Mair) 

The  Middle  East,  1945-1950  (by  G.  E.  Kirk) 

A.  J.  T. 
V.  M.  T. 


Authorization  has  been  obtained  for  all  major  quotations,  and  full  reference  to  the 
book,  the  author,  and  the  publisher  has  been  given  in  a  footnote  in  each  case  under 

the  first  mention  of  the  work 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTE  ON  THE  THREE  WORLD  MAPS 

The  object  of  these  maps  is  to  visualize  the  change  in  the  shape  of  the  arena  of  inter¬ 
national  affairs  during  and  since  the  Second  World  War. 

Down  to  1940  the  arena  of  international  affairs  was  still,  for  practical  purposes,  the 
flat  oblong  shape  that  it  had  been  since  the  beginning  of  history.  Admiral  King’s 
achievement  of  conducting  naval  operations  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Pacific 
transformed  this  oblong  into  a  continuous  belt  by  sewing  together  the  two  ends.  The 
conquest,  since  then,  of  the  air  over  the  North  Pole  has  expanded  this  circular  belt  round 
the  globe,  which  still  had  a  northern  as  well  as  a  southern  edge,  into  three-quarters  of  a 
sphere,  with  no  edge  left  to  it  except  one  round  a  still  untraversable  South  Polar  circle. 

As  a  result,  each  of  the  two  surviving  Power-groups  is  now  threatened  by  the  other 
surviving  Power-group  on  three  fronts,  east,  west,  and  north,  whereas  before  1940  no 
Power  was  ever  threatened  on  more  than  two  fronts,  and  even  this  only  happened  to  a 
‘central’  Power,  such  as  France  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  Germany  from  1871  to 
1945- 

This  change  in  the  ‘geo-political’  map  is  a  first-class  revolution  in  international  affairs. 
It  is  so  revolutionary,  and  has  come  so  suddenly,  that  it  is  not  easily  grasped  or  taken  into 
account.  The  purpose  of  these  maps  is  to  make  the  new  shape  of  the  human  race’s  habitat 
visible  to  the  eye. 
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INTRODUCTION 

By  Arnold  Toynbee 
(i)  Hitler’s  Opportunity  in  1939 

(a)  The  Irony  of  German  History 

In  the  light  of  common  day  it  had  looked,  after  the  First  World  War,  as  if 
the  effect  of  this  trial  of  strength  had  been  to  leave  Germany  crippled.  She 
had  had  to  submit  to  losses  of  territory  that  were  considerable  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate:  on  the  west,  to  France;  on  the  north,  to  Denmark;  and,  on  the  east, 
on  a  larger  scale  and  with  more  awkward  geographical  effects,  to  Poland. 
She  had  also  failed  to  recapture  the  economic  prosperity  that  she  had  been 
enjoying,  in  an  ever  increasing  measure,  from  1871  to  1914.  Down  to 
1925  it  had  looked  as  if  Germany’s  economic  distress  might  be  due  simply 
to  the  victorious  West  European  Powers’  attempt  to  exact  reparation  pay¬ 
ments  beyond  Germany’s  capacity  to  pay.  But,  after  a  drastic  scaling- 
down  of  German  reparation  payments  and  a  lavish  infusion  of  American 
loans  had  given  Germany  a  brief  spell  of  apparent  economic  recovery,  a 
second  collapse  of  her  economy,  under  the  blast  of  the  economic  blizzard 
that  had  broken  on  the  world  in  1929,  had  made  it  evident  that  Germany’s 
post-war  economic  malady  could  not  be  accounted  for  solely  by  the  per¬ 
versity  of  her  late  adversaries’  reparation  policy  during  the  earlier  post¬ 
war  years.  The  cause  must  lie  deeper:  perhaps  in  some  post-war  lesion  in 
the  German  economy  itself,  and  perhaps  also  in  some  maladjustment 
between  the  German  economy  and  that  of  the  countries  beyond  post-war 
Germany’s  eastern  frontiers.  The  second,  and  less  easily  explicable,  econo¬ 
mic  collapse  of  Germany  after  so  short  a  rally  had  made  many  competent 
observers  feel  by  1932  that  her  post-war  condition  was  even  more  grave 
than  they  had  felt  it  to  be  in  1924.  It  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
evidences  of  the  vein  of  genius  in  Hitler’s  nature  that  this  ignorant  dema¬ 
gogue  should  have  divined— as  he  did,  apparently  against  all  reason  and 
common  sense— that  Germany’s  adverse  post-war  situation  was  at  the 
same  time  a  great  opportunity. 

What  Hitler  failed  to  see  was  that  this  opportunity  was  also  a  snare.  In 
the  short  run  it  was  an  opportunity  for  the  successful  aggression,  by  stages, 
at  which  Hitler  was  to  prove  himself  so  extraordinary  an  adept;  but  in  the 
long  run  it  was  an  opportunity  for  Germany  to  bring  on  herself  a  catas¬ 
trophe  which  would  dwarf  her  catastrophe  in  the  First  World  War,  sup¬ 
posing  that  she  were  to  follow  a  leader  who  lacked  Bismarck’s  flair  for 
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knowing  where  to  stop.  If  successive  openings  for  aggression  were  to  be 
seized  by  Germany’s  leader  without  any  self-imposed  limit,  the  eventual 
result  was  likely  to  be,  not  a  conquest  of  the  world  by  the  Third  Reich,  but 
the  mobilization  against  her  of  hostile  force  in  such  overwhelmingly 
superior  strength  that  she  would  have  doomed  herself  to  total  defeat. 

This  second  alternative  was,  of  course,  the  actual  denouement  of  the 
Second  World  War.  The  result  undid  not  only  Hitler’s  work  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  Germany,  but  also  Bismarck’s  and  Frederick  the 
Great’s  and  even  Henry  the  Lion’s.  The  state  of  Prussia  now  disappeared 
from  the  political  map  of  Europe,  and  the  eastern  bounds  of  German 
population  in  Europe  were  set  back  to  the  line  along  which  they  had  run 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  These  unprecedented  demo¬ 
graphic  and  political  disasters  were  ironical  results  of  Hitler’s  career;  but 
the  economic  sequel  to  this  second  and  greater  catastrophe  was  an  even 
more  ironical  reward  for  the  heinous  offence  which  the  German  people 
had  committed  in  following  Hitler’s  lead.  After  the  Second  World  War 
Germany’s  economic  position  might  have  been  expected  to  be  far  more 
desperate  than  it  had  been  after  the  First.  Her  eastern  political  frontier 
had  now  been  set  back  to  the  Oder-Neisse  line.  The  whole  of  her  remain¬ 
ing  territory  had  now  fallen  under  the  military  occupation  of  her  victorious 
adversaries  in  the  late  war.  It  was  also  now  partitioned  by  an  ‘Iron  Curtain’ 
dividing  a  Communist  from  a  non-Communist  half  of  the  world.  And 
West  Germany,  outside  the  Iron  Curtain,  was  being  flooded  with  refugees, 
not  only  from  the  German  territories  now  annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  Poland,  but  also  from  the  Russian-occupied  zone  of  Germany,  from  the 
Sudetenland,  and  from  South-Eastern  Europe.  Yet  this  plight,  which  had 
looked  so  much  worse  than  the  Weimar  Republic’s  plight  after  1918,  had 
proved  by  1955  to  be  an  opportunity  for  Western  Germany  to  emulate  the 
economic  prosperity  of  the  Second  Reich  between  1871  and  1914. 

The  history  of  Germany  after  the  Second  World  War  is  dealt  with  in 
another  volume  of  this  Survey.1  In  this  introduction  to  the  present  volume, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  prelude  to  the  Second  World  War,  we  have 
to  examine  the  opportunity  for  aggression  which  the  inter-war  situation 
offered  to  a  leader  of  the  German  people  who  had  the  genius  and  the 
wickedness  to  seize  it.  This  opportunity  lay  partly  in  the  inter- war  political 
map  of  Europe,  and  partly  in  the  inter-war  state  of  mind  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  and  peoples  of  the  countries  against  which  Hitler  had  designs. 

(b)  The  Inter-War  Political  Map  of  Europe 

The  makers  of  the  European  territorial  settlement  of  1919-21,  like  their 
predecessors  in  1814-15,  were  trying  to  achieve  two  distinct  aims  at  once; 
and  they,  too,  did  not  realize — though  this  was  easy  for  an  historian  to  see 

1  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  Four-Power  Control  in  Germany  and  Austria,  ig^g-ig^6. 
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after  the  event — that  their  measures  for  achieving  one  of  these  aims  were 
going  to  militate  against  the  achievement  of  the  other  aim.  In  both  peace 
settlements  one  of  the  aims  had  been  to  prevent  a  strong  aggressor  Power, 
which  had  just  been  foiled  with  the  utmost  difficulty  by  the  combined 
exertions  of  all  its  threatened  neighbours,  from  repeating  its  late  attempt 
to  dominate  the  world.  The  other  aim  had  been  to  redraw  the  political 
map  of  Europe — on  which  the  old  landmarks  had  been  obliterated  by  the 
recent  aggressor’s  temporary  conquests — on  a  consistent  plan,  governed  by 
a  principle.  On  the  first  occasion  the  recent  aggressor  had  been  France; 
on  the  second,  it  was  Germany.  On  the  first  occasion  the  principle  which 
the  statesmen  of  the  victorious  Powers  had  sought  to  apply  had  been 
‘legitimacy’;  on  the  second  it  was  ‘self-determination’.  ‘Legitimacy’  had 
meant  the  right  of  a  dynasty  to  be  reinstated  in  the  rule  over  territories 
equivalent  to,  if  not  exactly  identical  with,  those  over  which  it  had  ruled 
before  the  wars  of  1792-1815.  ‘Self-determination’  meant  the  right  of  a 
nationality  to  constitute  a  sovereign  independent  state  including  all,  or 
most,  of  its  own  nationals  and  no  more  than  a  minimum  of  people  of  other 
nationalities.  On  both  occasions  the  governing  principle  was  applied  in 
good  faith  in  the  sincere  belief  that  the  principle  was  just  and  right  in  itself 
and  that  for  this  reason  it  would  make  for  stability  and  peace. 

Thus,  on  both  occasions,  the  two  aims  appeared,  at  the  time,  to  be  not 
only  compatible  but  complementary.  But  on  both  occasions  the  sequel 
showed  that  the  principle  to  which  the  architects  of  the  peace  settlement 
had  committed  themselves  was  not  capable  of  bearing  the  stresses  and 
strains  to  which  it  was  to  be  exposed  in  the  course  of  the  next  chapter  of 
history.  In  both  cases,  again,  the  collapse  of  the  governing  principle 
brought  disaster  upon  the  Powers  that  had  put  their  trust  in  this  principle, 
because  its  bankruptcy  opened  up  an  unexpected  opportunity  for  aggres¬ 
sors.  The  increasing  unpopularity  of  the  principle  of  ‘legitimacy’  in  the 
course  of  the  fifty-five  years  following  the  settlement  of  1814-15  gave  an 
opportunity  to  Prussia  and  Sardinia  to  the  undoing  of  Austria.  The  un¬ 
satisfactory  working  of  the  principle  of  ‘self-determination’  in  the  course  of 
the  eighteen  years  following  the  settlement  of  19 19-21  gave  an  opportunity 
to  the  Third  German  Reich  and  Fascist  Italy  to  the  undoing  of  France. 
The  principle  of  national  self-determination,  which  had  been  applied 
in  Eastern  Europe  in  1 91 9-21,  was  successfully  undermined  there  in  the 
1 930s  by  the  novel  ‘totalitarian’  ideologies,  as,  between  1848  and  1871, 
the  principle  of  dynastic  legitimacy  had  been  successfully  undermined  in 
Italy  and  Germany  by  the  ideology  of  national  self-determination;  and  in 
these  new  circumstances,  which  the  makers  of  the  foregoing  peace  settle¬ 
ment  had  not  foreseen,  the  map  which  they  had  drawn  played  into  the 
hands  of  a  new  aggressor  on  each  occasion.  In  giving  the  Rhineland  to 
Prussia  and  giving  Genoa  to  Sardinia  in  order  to  build  up  these  two 
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Powers  into  bulwarks  for  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  against  possible  future 
aggression  on  the  part  of  France,  Metternich  turned  out  to  have  paved  the 
way  for  Bismarck  and  Cavour  to  achieve  national  unification  for  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  Italian  peoples  at  the  Habsburg  Monarchy’s  expense.  In  giving 
sovereign  independence  to  a  number  of  small  nations,  lying  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy  on  the  west  and  Russia  on  the  east,  which  had  previously 
been  under  the  rule  of  the  Habsburg,  Hohenzollern,  and  Romanov  Em¬ 
pires,  the  makers  of  the  peace  settlement  of  19 19-21  turned  out  to  have 
paved  the  way  for  Hitler  to  make  himself  master  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
Western  as  well  as  Eastern  continental  Europe  for  a  period  which,  short 
though  it  was,  gave  him  time  to  do  immeasurable  evil. 

Though  the  principle  of  national  self-determination  was  to  give  Hitler 
an  opportunity  for  aggression  which  the  makers  of  the  territorial  settlement 
of  1919-21  had  not,  and  perhaps  could  not  have,  foreseen,  it  would  hardly 
have  been  possible  for  them  to  have  made  the  settlement  on  any  other 
basis,  even  if  they  had  seen  farther  into  the  future  than  they  did.  A  terri¬ 
torial  settlement  must  be  based  on  some  generally  recognized  and  widely 
approved  principle  if  it  is  to  be  something  better  than  a  mere  pact  between 
thieves,  such  as  the  pact  between  Hitler  and  Stalin  in  1939,  and  the  pacts 
between  the  Romanov,  Hohenzollern,  and  Habsburg  Powers  in  1772, 1793, 
and  1795,1  for  the  partition  of  Poland.  The  makers  of  the  peace  settlement 
of  1 9 19-2 1,  like  their  predecessors  in  1814-15,  were  men  of  principle, 
though,  like  those  predecessors  and,  indeed,  most  other  statesmen,  they 
failed  to  live  up  to  their  principles  with  complete  integrity  where  the 
principles  conflicted  with  their  countries’  selfish  interests;  and  in  1 919-21 
the  principle  of  self-determination  was  the  inevitable  basis  for  several 
reasons.  The  dissatisfaction  of  those  nationalities  in  the  Habsburg  Mon¬ 
archy  which  had  been  left,  or  placed,  in  a  subordinate  position  by  the 
Ausgleich  of  1867  had  been  one  of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  war  that 
had  just  been  fought.  The  nationalism  of  the  Serbs— a  nation  that  had  been 
divided  between  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  and  the  adjoining  independent 
Kingdom  of  Serbia — had  been  the  spark  that  had  exploded  the  European 
powder  magazine;  and  the  event  that  had  made  Britain’s  intervention  in 
the  war  inevitable  had  been  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium — a  country 
whose  people  had  asserted  their  right  to  self-determination  in  1830  and 
whose  neutrality,  as  a  sovereign  independent  national  state,  had  been 
guaranteed  by  all  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  in  1839.  Thus,  in  1919, 
prudence  and  justice  alike  seemed  to  call  for  the  satisfaction  of  hitherto 
unsatisfied  national  aspirations;  and,  when  the  principle  of  national  self- 
determination  was  applied  in  Eastern  Europe,  it  necessarily  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  political  map  there. 

1  The  Habsburg  Monarchy  shared  in  the  partition  of  1772  reluctantly,  and  took  no  share  in 
the  partition  of  1793. 
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In  1815  the  political  map  of  Eastern  Europe  had  been  a  simple  one.  The 
whole  of  this  great  region,  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Greece  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  Finland,  had  been  included  in  the  domains  of  four 
Great  Powers:  the  Ottoman,  Habsburg,  Romanov,  and  the  Hohenzollern 
Monarchies.  Since  the  fourth  partition  of  Poland  and  fourth  partition  of 
the  Venetian  dominions  in  1814-15  those  four  monarchies  had  had  com¬ 
mon  frontiers  all  along  the  line,  without  any  interstices  occupied  by  small 
states.  In  1815  Montenegro  was  the  only  independent  small  state  in  the 
whole  of  this  vast  area.  After  that  the  previously  simple  political  map  of 
Eastern  Europe  soon  began  to  be  broken  up  into  a  mosaic  of  new  small 
states  through  the  progressive  liberation  of  the  subject  nationalities  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  South-Eastern  Europe.  By  1913  the  whole  of  the 
former  domain  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  west  and  north  of  Adrianople  had 
been  ‘balkanized’.  But  it  was  not  till  1918  that  this  process  of ‘balkaniza¬ 
tion’  suddenly  spread,  beyond  the  bounds  of  what  had  once  been  ‘Turkey- 
in-Europe’,  over  the  whole  of  the  former  Habsburg  Monarchy  and,  north 
of  it,  over  the  eastern  fringes  of  the  former  Hohenzollern  Empire  and  the 
western  fringes  of  the  former  Romanov  Empire  as  far  north  as  Finland 
inclusive.  This  sudden  immense  northward  expansion  of  the  area  occupied 
by  small  and  weak  successor  states  of  large  and  powerful  empires  changed 
the  political  structure  of  Europe  by  creating  a  large  political  vacuum  in 
an  area  in  which,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  past,  the  Great  Powers 
had  been  mortised  together,  with  no  smaller  states  in  between  them.  And 
this  change  of  structure  opened  up  a  new  opportunity  for  aggression  by 
Germany  if  she  were  to  come  under  the  rule  of  an  adventurer  who  could 
see  this  opportunity  and  turn  it  to  account.1 

A  first  glance  at  the  inter- war  political  map  of  Europe  showed  that  Ger¬ 
many  had  lost  severely  by  the  territorial  settlement  of  1919-21.  Germany 
too,  like  Russia  and  the  now  defunct  Habsburg  Monarchy,  had  been 
compelled  to  contribute  to  the  pool  of  territory  out  of  which  the  new  East 
European  successor  states  had  been  created.  At  a  second  glance,  however, 
it  could  be  seen  that  Germany  had  a  chance  of  gaining  by  the  new  dis¬ 
pensation  in  the  long  run  because  it  opened  up  for  her  a  possibility  of  being 
the  ultimate  heir  of  her  two  former  big  neighbours’  territorial  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  successor  states,  as  well  as  of  her  own  comparatively  small  con¬ 
tribution. 

This  possibility  was  open  to  Germany  because  her  losses  in  the  peace 
settlement  of  19 19-21  had  not  deprived  her  of  the  two  main  foundations  of 
her  political  and  military  power :  her  industrial  potential  and  her  central 


1  In  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  on  19  May  1939  Chamberlain  put  his  finger  on 
this  difference  in  the  geographico-military  situation  in  Eastern  Europe  as  it  was  in  1939  and 
as  it  had  been  in  1914.  ‘At  that  time  Russia  and  Germany  had  a  common  frontier,  and  Poland 
did  not  exist’  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  347>  col.  1835). 
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position.  Her  industrial  potential  would  enable  her  to  hold  her  new 
small  eastern  neighbours  militarily  at  her  mercy  if  ever  France  and  Great 
Britain  were  to  abandon  or  lose  the  guarantees  which  they  had  taken  for 
themselves  against  Germany  in  the  military  provisions  of  the  Versailles 
Peace  Treaty.  Except  for  Czechoslovakia  the  new  states  in  Eastern 
Europe  were  backward  in  their  industrial  development;  and  Germany’s 
central  position  would  enable  her  to  insulate  them  from  their  natural  allies, 
France  and  Great  Britain,  if  and  when  a  rearmed  Germany  managed  to 
regain  the  military  command  of  the  Rhineland.  Germany  did  achieve 
this  on  7  March  1936,  without  being  resisted  by  the  West  European 
Powers,  and,  from  that  time  onward,  she  once  again  enjoyed  the  full 
advantage  of  being  both  the  central  Power  and  the  strongest  industrial 
Power  in  the  European  system. 

This  system  had  been  in  operation  since  the  political  union  of  the 
Spanish  Monarchy  with  the  Burgundian  and  Habsburg  dominions  in  the 
person  of  Charles  V  in  1516.  From  that  date  down  to  the  time  of  writing 
in  1955  there  had  always  been  in  Europe  a  central  Power  threatening,  at 
intervals,  to  break  out  in  all  directions  and  to  bring  the  whole  western 
world  under  its  domination,  and  a  ring  of  outer  Powers  trying  to  co-operate 
with  one  another  for  the  common  purpose  of  ‘containing’  the  central 
aggressor  and  so  preserving  their  own  independence.  The  roles  had  re¬ 
mained  constant,  though  the  actors  had  changed.  The  role  of  central 
Power  had  been  played  by  France  from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars;  from  1871  to  1945  it  was  played 
by  Germany;  since  1945  it  was  being  played  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
role  of  leader  of  the  ring  of  outer  Powers  had  been  played  in  turn  by  the 
Habsburg  Monarchy,  Holland,  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  While 
the  ‘containing’  Powers  usually  enjoyed  a  superiority  over  the  central 
Power  in  their  aggregate  resources,  these  could  not  be  brought  to  bear 
without  a  concerted  effort  that  was  difficult  to  achieve.  The  central 
Power,  on  its  side,  had  the  political  advantage  of  unity  and  the  military 
advantage  of  holding  the  interior  lines. 

In  this  fluctuating  balance  of  forces,  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
small  states  was  a  factor  that  might  be  of  decisive  weight.  It  was  an 
advantage  for  the  central  Power  to  have  a  zone  of  weak  states  interposed 
between  her  and  the  ring  of  outer  Powers  that  were  trying  to  ‘contain’  her. 
This  advantage  had  been  enjoyed  by  France  on  her  eastern  frontier  from 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  modern  European  balance  of  power 
at  the  turn  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  down  to  the  territorial 
settlement  of  1814-15  that  had  led  on  to  the  political  unification  of  Italy 
and  of  Germany  in  the  years  1 859-7 1 .  For  more  than  three  centuries  end¬ 
ing  with  the  annexation  of  the  Rhineland  to  Prussia  in  1814-15,  France 
had  been  insulated  by  a  zone  of  petty  states  from  both  Brandenburg-Prussia 
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and  the  Habsburg  Monarchy.  This  political  vacuum  immediately  to  the 
east  of  France  had  been  one  of  the  circumstances  favouring  French  aggres¬ 
sion  from  1494  to  1813.  The  subsequent  entrenchment  of  Prussia  in  the 
Rhineland  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  French  disaster  in  1870.  As  a  result 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870-1  the  role  of  central  Power  had  passed 
from  France  to  Germany;  but  from  1871  to  1918  the  political  structure  of 
Eastern  Europe  had  withheld  from  Germany  the  advantage  that  her  pre¬ 
decessor  France  had  formerly  enjoyed.  During  those  years  Germany’s 
immediate  eastern  neighbours  had  still  been  the  two  Great  Powers,  Russia 
and  Austria-Hungary;  and  these  two,  between  them,  had  blocked  the  path 
for  Germany’s  expansion  eastwards,  extending,  as  they  did,  right  across 
the  breadth  of  Europe,  from  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  Adriatic. 

This  insurmountable  obstacle  to  Germany’s  expansion  eastwards  was 
suddenly  removed  in  1918  at  the  moment  of  Germany’s  defeat  and  by  the 
operation  of  the  very  forces  that  had  defeated  her.  As  a  result  of  the  terri¬ 
torial  settlement  of  19 19-21,  Germany  found  herself  now  flanked,  on  the 
east,  by  a  zone  of  small  and  weak  states  of  the  kind  that  France  had  had 
for  her  eastern  neighbours  down  to  1813.  Hitler  could  merely  perceive 
this  favourable  situation  without  being  able  to  exploit  it,  so  long  as  the 
West  European  Powers  occupied  the  Rhineland  and  the  bridgeheads  to 
the  east  of  the  Rhine  and,  thereafter,  so  long  as  it  was  still  open  to  them  to 
reoccupy  these  German  territories  without  a  risk  of  effective  German  resis¬ 
tance.  As  soon  as  Hitler  had  occupied  the  Rhineland  with  his  own  military 
forces,  he  was  able  to  make  full  use  of  Germany’s  potential  advantage  of 
having  small  and  weak  states  for  her  neighbours  in  Eastern  Europe  as  well 
as  in  Scandinavia  and  in  the  Low  Countries. 

The  East  European  successor  states  were  weak  for  several  reasons. 
All  of  them  were  weak  materially — in  terms  of  area,  population,  and 
industrial  development— by  comparison  with  even  the  weakest  of  the 
European  Great  Powers,  and  a  fortiori  by  comparison  with  Germany. 
Those  of  them  that  had  been  on  the  losing  side  in  the  First  World  War 
were  also  weak  because  in  most  of  the  disputes  during  the  peace  settle¬ 
ment,  over  territory  and  other  material  assets  between  them  and  their 
neighbours  on  the  winning  side,  the  decision  had  gone  against  the  de¬ 
feated  states. 

The  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  had  not  deliberately  set  out 
to  penalize  their  ex-opponents  and  to  favour  their  ex-allies.  In  redrawing 
the  political  map  of  Europe,  they  had  genuinely  tried  to  apply  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  national  self-determination  impartially.  But  in  Eastern  Europe 
in  1919  the  nationalities  were  not  distributed,  as  they  were  in  Western 
Europe,  like  the  patches  in  a  patchwork  quilt,  with  sharply  defined 
boundaries  between  one  patch  and  another.  They  were  intermingled  like 
the  cubes  in  a  mosaic  or  like  the  threads  in  a  piece  of  shot  silk.  It  was 
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impossible  here  to  draw  clear-cut  frontiers  demarcating  the  limits  of 
national  domains  without  leaving  large  minorities  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
line;  and,  in  these  numerous  East  European  cases  in  which  justice  could  not 
be  done  to  one  nationality  without  doing  injustice  to  another,  the  Principal 
Allied  Powers  had  been  inclined  to  find  in  favour  of  their  friends.  For 
instance,  they  had  transferred  from  Hungary  to  Rumania  the  territories 
in  eastern  Hungary  in  which  the  Rumanian  element  in  the  population 
was  in  a  majority,  at  the  inevitable  cost  of  also  transferring  the  less  numer¬ 
ous,  but  still  considerable,  Magyar  population  occupying  an  isolated 
enclave,  entirely  surrounded  by  a  Rumanian  population,  in  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  Transylvania.  The  Principal  Allied  Powers  had  also  been 
reluctant,  and  perhaps  powerless  as  well,  to  restrain  their  friends  when 
these  had  taken  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  The  Poles,  for  example, 
had  done  this  in  forcibly  annexing  Eastern  Galicia,  against  the  will  of 
the  Ukrainian  majority  of  its  population,  and  the  White  Russian  district 
of  Vilna  against  the  will  of  Lithuania,  and  in  imposing  the  Riga  Treaty 
frontier  on  the  Soviet  Union  at  a  moment  when  the  Soviet  Government 
were  not  in  a  position  to  bring  their  vastly  superior  latent  strength  into  play. 
As  a  result  of  the  cumulative  effect  of  such  adverse  settlements  of  con¬ 
tentious  territorial  issues,  the  ex-vanquished  small  countries  in  Eastern 
Europe  were  left  physically  weak  but,  like  Germany  and  Russia,  unrecon¬ 
ciled  and  therefore  on  the  look-out  for  the  first  opportunity  of  securing  a 
revision  of  the  settlement  in  their  favour. 

On  the  other  side,  the  ex-victor  countries  in  Eastern  Europe  were 
weakened  morally  and  politically  by  their  forcible  acquisition  of  territories 
inhabited  by  alien  minorities  that  were  their  unwilling  and  resentful  sub¬ 
jects.  Every  such  minority  that  they  had  insisted  on  including  within  their 
swollen  post-war  frontiers  brought  upon  the  ex- victor  countries  the  nemesis 
of  finding  themselves  between  two  fires.  They  had  to  fear  concerted  hostile 
action  between  the  resentful  minority  within  their  frontiers  and  the  resent¬ 
ful  ex-vanquished  state  to  which  the  minority  wished  to  return  and  which, 
on  its  side,  wished  to  recover  its  lost  nationals.  This  menace  would  have 
been  serious  for  an  ex-victor  state  that  had  had  only  one  discontented 
subject  minority  and  one  discontented  neighbour  state  to  deal  with.  But 
most  of  the  East  European  ex-victor  states  had  been  prodigal  in  making 
enemies.  Yugoslavia,  for  example,  had  made  an  enemy  of  Hungary  by 
annexing  a  Magyar  population  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  after 
having  made  an  enemy  of  Bulgaria,  before  the  First  World  War,  by  annex¬ 
ing  Northern  Macedonia.  Rumania,  after  having  annexed  the  Southern 
Dobruja  from  Bulgaria  at  the  same  date,  had  gone  on  to  annex  Transyl¬ 
vania  and  more  besides  from  Hungary,  and  to  make  an  enemy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  by  annexing  Bessarabia.  Czechoslovakia  had  annexed  a 
Magyar  population  along  the  southern  border  of  Slovakia  as  well  as  a 
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German  population  round  the  fringes  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  had  been  undone  when  Hitler  had  turned  the  principle  of  national 
self-determination  against  her  by  taking  up  the  cause  of  the  Sudeten  Ger¬ 
mans  and  coming  to  the  rescue  of  Czechoslovakia’s  Magyar  subjects  as  well. 
Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania,  who  each  held  territory  claimed  by  a 
Great  Power,  as  well  as  territory  claimed  by  two  small  East  European 
countries,  were  evidently  in  a  more  dangerous  position  than  Yugoslavia, 
who  held  territory  desired  by  two  small  East  European  countries  only. 
Czechoslovakia  had  been  liquidated  during  the  half  year  ending  on  15 
March  1939.  But  Czechoslovakia’s  position  had  not  been  so  dangerous 
as  Poland’s  was;  for,  of  the  three  claimants  against  Poland — namely, 
Germany,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Lithuania — two  were  Great  Powers 
whom  Poland  had  been  able  to  despoil  simultaneously  owing  to  a  con¬ 
junction  of  historical  circumstances  which  was  as  transitory  as  it  had  been 
extraordinary.  During  the  inter-war  years  the  successor  states  that  had 
been  created  or  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  Habsburg,  Romanov,  and 
Hohenzollern  Empires  had  been  known  in  Germany  by  the  sinister  nick¬ 
name  of  Saisonsstaaten,  meaning  states  born  to  die  within  the  brief  span  of 
one  season,  in  contrast  to  states  with  a  perennial  expectation  of  life.  In  the 
flock  of  East  European  inter-war  Saisonsstaaten ,  Poland  was  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  type  which  displayed  the  typical  characteristics  in  the  most 
extreme  form  and  with  the  greatest  effects  on  the  fortunes  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

In  March  1939  Poland  stood  possessed  of  frontiers  which  were  unaccept¬ 
able  to  both  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  which  either  of  these 
two  neighbouring  Great  Powers  was  bound  to  insist  on  redrawing,  at  the 
first  opportunity,  in  the  sectors  where  its  own  interests  were  concerned.  In 
other  respects,  however,  the  conflicts  of  interest  between  Poland  and  these 
two  neighbours  of  hers  were  not  on  all  fours. 

The  conflict  between  Poland  and  Germany  was  irremediable;  for,  unless 
the  ex-Prussian  territories  of  Posnania  (alias  Posen)  and  Pomorze  (alias 
Polish  Pomerania  or  ‘the  Polish  Corridor’)  were  embraced  within  Poland’s 
frontiers,  there  could  be  no  political  reunion  of  the  Polish  people  under  the 
Polish  flag,  and,  unless  the  likewise  ex-Prussian  territory  of  Danzig  were 
separated  politically  from  the  Reich,  there  could  be  no  effective  access  for 
a  reunited  Poland  to  the  sea.  Therefore  Poland  could  not,  and  in  the  event 
did  not,  compromise  with  Germany  on  any  of  these  grave  issues,  while, 
from  the  German  nationalist  standpoint,  a  permanent  compromise  on 
any  of  them  with  Poland  was  equally  out  of  the  question.  Ever  since  the 
First  Partition  of  Poland  in  1772  had  for  the  first  time  established  terri¬ 
torial  continuity  between  the  German  nucleus  of  Ost-Elbisch  Prussia 
round  Berlin  and  its  outlying  German  enclave  in  East  Prussia,  it  had  been 
the  ambition  of  successive  German  imperialists,  from  Frederick  the  Great 
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through  Bismarck  to  Hitler,  to  make  the  intervening  territory  not  merely 
Prussian  in  its  colour  on  the  political  map,  but  also  German  instead  of 
Polish  in  its  population.  In  other  words,  Germany  could  never  be  induced 
to  renounce  her  aspiration  to  consolidate  the  German  Volksturr? s  national 
domain  at  the  cost  to  Poland  of  denationalizing  half  her  heart-land,  while, 
conversely,  Poland  could  never  be  induced  to  renounce  her  aspiration  of 
securing  her  national  unity  and  her  access  to  the  sea  at  the  cost  to  Germany 
of  severing  East  Prussia  politically  as  well  as  ethnographically  from  the 
main  body  of  the  Reich. 

While  the  Polish-German  territorial  dispute  was  thus  an  impasse,  the 
Polish-Russian  territorial  dispute  was  not  inherently  intractable.  Between 
the  southern  tip  of  the  Lithuanian  national  domain  on  the  Niemen  and  the 
eastern  tip  of  the  Slovak  national  domain  in  the  Carpathians,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  draw  an  approximate  ethnographic  boundary  between  a  predomi¬ 
nantly  Polish-inhabited  area  to  the  west  of  the  line  and  a  predominantly 
White  Russian  and  Ukrainian-inhabited  area  to  the  east  of  it.  If  this  ethno¬ 
graphic  boundary  were  to  be  adopted  as  the  political  frontier  between 
Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union — as  it  had  been  followed  in  the  so-called 
Curzon  Line  worked  out  by  the  British  Government  during  the  peace 
settlement  after  the  First  World  War — this  would  create  no  impossible 
situation  for  either  party.  A  few  pockets  of  Ukrainian  population  would  be 
placed  under  Polish  rule,  and  a  few  outlying  enclaves  of  Polish  population 
would  be  placed  under  Soviet  rule;  the  largest  losers  would  be  Polish 
landlords  owning  estates  inhabited  by  an  Ukrainian  and  a  White  Russian 
peasantry.  But  these  prospective  losses  on  either  side  were  comparable 
with  each  other  in  magnitude  and  were  not  intolerable  in  themselves  for 
either  party. 

These  circumstances  showed  clearly  the  policy  which  a  resurgent  Poland 
ought  to  have  pursued  in  the  peace  settlement  after  the  First  World  War. 
A  Polish  Bismarck  (if  such  an  incarnate  contradiction  in  terms  were  con¬ 
ceivable)  would  have  set  himself  unhesitatingly  in  1919-20  to  exact  from  a 
temporarily  defeated  Germany  the  territorial  terms  which  the  actual  Polish 
statesmen  of  the  day  did  in  fact  succeed  in  exacting  from  her  on  this 
favourable  occasion,  at  the  unavoidable  price  of  earning  for  Poland  Ger¬ 
many’s  implacable  enmity.  But  he  would  have  taken  the  utmost  care  to 
avoid  earning  for  her  simultaneously  the  implacable  enmity  of  a  temporarily 
defeated  Russia.  He  would  consequently  have  refrained  from  seizing  the 
same  favourable  occasion  for  taking  from  Russia  predominantly  Ukrainian 
and  White  Russian  territories  with  which  Poland  could  dispense  without 
any  deadly  detriment  to  her  national  well-being,  but  which  Russia,  for  her 
part,  could  not  be  expected  permanently  to  renounce. 

Unfortunately,  the  historical  Polish  statesmen  who  had  in  fact  deter¬ 
mined  their  country’s  destinies  in  the  fateful  years  1919-21  had  lacked  the 
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two  cardinal  Bismarckian  virtues  of  moderation  and  foresight.  Dis¬ 
regarding  the  protests  and  warnings  of  the  British  Government  (whose 
good  offices  they  had  been  ready  to  accept  a  few  weeks  earlier,  when  Polish 
fortunes  in  the  Russo-Polish  war  of  1920  had  been  at  their  lowest  ebb)  the 
Poles  had  exploited  politically  a  capricious  turn  in  the  tide  of  the  fortunes 
of  war  in  order  to  force  upon  the  Soviet  Union  a  Polish-Soviet  frontier — 
drawn  some  150  miles  east  of  the  ethnographic  Curzon  Line,  and  bringing 
about  4T  million  Ukrainians  and  1^  million  White  Russians  under  Polish 
rule — which  was  bound,  for  so  long  as  it  lasted,  to  make  confidence  and 
co-operation  between  the  two  countries  impossible.  Since  the  revival  of 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Germany  could  only  be  a  matter  of  time, 
Poland,  in  the  act  of  forcing  the  Riga  frontier  upon  the  Soviet  Union,  had 
condemned  herself  to  be  a  Saisonsstaat.  She  had,  in  fact,  insisted  on  signing 
an  advance  copy  of  her  own  death-warrant. 

The  inter-war  frontiers  of  Poland  were  a  standing  incitement  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  Russia  to  make  common  cause  for  partitioning  Poland  for  the 
fifth  time,  as  the  Fourth  Partition  of  Poland  in  1814-15  had  impelled 
Prussia-Germany  and  Russia  to  keep  the  peace  with  one  another  for  a 
hundred  years  for  the  sake  of  their  common  interest  in  preventing  Poland 
from  making  her  reappearance  on  the  political  map.  The  signature  of  the 
Russo-German  Treaty  of  Rapallo  on  16  April  1922  had  been  an  early 
indication  that  a  fellow-feeling  between  two  Great  Powers  that  had  both 
been  mulcted  of  territory  at  a  moment  of  temporary  weakness  might  pre¬ 
vail  over  the  antipathy  arising  from  a  difference  in  ideology;  and  a 
residue  or  revival  of  this  fellow-feeling — both  against  inter-war  Poland  and 
against  the  West  European  Powers  to  whom  inter-war  Poland  owed  her 
existence— may  have  been  one  of  the  psychological  factors  that  made  the 
Russo-German  Agreement  of  23-24  August  1939  practicable.  No  doubt, 
neither  party  to  this  agreement  saw  in  it  more  than  a  temporary  makeshift; 
for  Hitler,  unlike  any  previous  ruler  of  Prussia-Germany,  had  territorial 
ambitions  which  went  far  beyond  the  limited  aim  of  securing  a  share  in  a 
partition  of  Poland.  Hitler’s  ultimate  goal  was  to  conquer  for  Germany  a 
vast  Lebensraum  at  Russia’s  expense  in  the  Ukraine  and  the  Urals,  and 
Stalin  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Kremlin  were  well  aware  of  this.  Yet,  at  a 
juncture  at  which,  in  spite  of  this  ultimately  ‘irrepressible’  conflict  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Third  Reich,  a  temporary  accommodation  was 
convenient  for  both  parties,  their  common  interest  in  repartitioning  Poland 
— though  a  minor  point  of  agreement  when  measured  by  the  scale  of  the 
latent  issue  between  them  over  the  Ukraine — may  have  been  part  of  the 
inducement  that  led  them  to  do  their  temporary  deal  with  one  another. 

If  the  existence  of  Poland,  within  her  inter-war  frontiers,  was  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  Russia  to  come  to  terms  with  Germany  provisionally  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1939,  the  existence  of  an  insulating  zone  of  small  states  round 
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Germany  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  any  effective  anti- 
German  coalition  between  the  two  West  European  Powers  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  was  therefore  a  valuable  political  asset  for  Germany,  since  an 
Anglo-Franco-Russian  coalition  was  the  only  potential  combination  of 
European  Powers  that  would  be  strong  enough  to  cause  Hitler  serious 
anxiety.  The  advantage  to  Germany  was  very  great,  because,  if  the  West 
European  Powers  shrank  from  the  cost  of  attacking  Germany  across  her 
short  common  frontier  with  France  after  this  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
improvisation  of  the  Siegfried  Line,  they  could  not  help  any  country  east  of 
Germany  whom  Germany  might  attack,  except  by  themselves  attacking 
Germany  across  the  Low  Countries.1  Conversely,  Russia  could  not  help  any 
country  whom  Germany  might  attack,  except  by  herself  attacking  Germany 
across  Poland  and  Rumania.  This  geopolitical  situation  made  the  possibility 
of  co-operation  between  the  West  European  Powers  and  the  Soviet  Union 
dependent  upon  the  attitude  of  the  small  states  lying  between  them  and 
Germany  and  upon  the  three  outer  Great  Powers’  own  attitude  towards 
these  small  intervening  states  if  they  proved,  as  they  did  prove,  unwilling 
to  make  arrangements  with  all  three  Great  Powers,  for  common  defence 
against  Germany,  in  advance  of  a  German  attack  on  any  of  the  parties. 

(c)  The  State  of  Mind  in  the  Small  European  Countries 

The  geopolitical  situation  described  in  the  preceding  section  made  the 
attitude  of  the  small  European  states  a  crucial  factor  in  the  play  of  the 
balance  of  power.  In  1939  all  the  small  states  within  reach  of  Germany’s 
long  arm  were  afraid,  with  good  cause,  that  they  might  suffer  the  fate  of 
Czechoslovakia;  and  it  was  as  plain  as  day  that  their  only  chance  of  sur¬ 
vival  lay  in  forestalling  German  aggression  by  joining  forces  and  concerting 
arrangements  for  common  defence  with  the  Great  Powers  that  were  in 
a  geographical  position  to  give  them  effective  military  aid.  In  precise 
terms  the  East  European  states’  only  hope  of  escaping  German  domina¬ 
tion  lay  in  making  a  defensive  military  alliance  with  Russia;  the  Low 
Countries’  only  hope,  in  making  one  with  France  and  Britain;  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries’  only  hope,  in  making  similar  alliances  with  all  three 
Powers.  If  after  15  March  1939  these  small  states  or,  among  them,  even 
Poland  and  Rumania  alone,  had  promptly  taken  this  rational  course,  it 
might  have  been  feasible  to  build  up  an  effective  European  coalition  of 
anti-German  forces  that  would  have  been  decisively  stronger  than  Ger¬ 
many  herself.  If  this  had  been  achieved,  the  Third  Reich’s  career  of 
aggression  would  have  been  brought  to  a  halt.  But  human  nature  is  never 
wholly  rational,  and  after  the  liquidation  of  Czechoslovakia  all  the  still 
surviving  small  states  of  Europe  except  Turkey  and  Switzerland  played 
into  Germany’s  hands  in  one  way  or  another. 

1  See  Survey  for  1937,  i.  350. 
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Their  unwillingness  to  co-operate  with  adjacent  Great  Powers  and  among 
themselves  for  common  defence  against  Germany  was  one  of  the  obstacles 
— and  perhaps  the  principal  one— that  prevented  the  Western  Powers  and 
the  Soviet  Union  from  co-operating  for  common  defence  against  Germany 
with  one  another.  The  failure  of  the  negotiations  between  the  Western 
Powers  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  summer  of  1939  was,  no  doubt,  due  to 
a  combination  of  several  causes;1  but,  if  any  one  cause  can  rightly  be 
singled  out  as  having  been  conclusive,  it  is  the  refusal  of  Poland  and 
Rumania  to  consider  consenting  to  the  admission  of  Russian  troops  into 
their  territories,  even  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  these  states  to  resist  a 
German  attack.  This  Polish  and  Rumanian  obstacle  to  effective  Russian 
military  intervention  against  Germany  sowed  suspicion  and  bred  ill  feeling 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West  European  Powers,  since  Britain 
was  not  willing  to  be  a  party  to  any  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
countenancing  the  entry  of  Russian  troops  into  Polish  or  Rumanian  terri¬ 
tory — or  into  Lithuanian,  Latvian,  or  Estonian  territory— without  the 
consent  of  the  country  concerned,  and  this  British  scruple  was  taken  by  the 
Russian  negotiators  as  evidence  that  the  British  Government  were  not 
sincere,  or  at  any  rate  not  fully  in  earnest,  in  professing  to  desire  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  common  front  with  the  Soviet  Union  against  the  German 
menace.  This  was  one  of  the  considerations  that  led  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  to  opt,  in  the  end,  for  the  alternative  policy  of  making  a  temporary 
accommodation  with  Germany  at  Poland’s  expense;  and  the  Russo- 
German  Pact  of  23-24  August  1939  made  it  certain  that  Germany  would 
go  to  war,  since  it  made  it  certain  that,  at  least  for  the  moment,  Germany 
would  not  find  herself  effectively  encircled.  She  knew  that  France  and 
Britain  would  not  attack  her  through  the  Low  Countries;  she  was  prepared 
to  gamble  on  the  likelihood  of  their  flinching  from  making  a  frontal  attack 
on  the  Siegfried  Line;  and  the  only  allies  that  they  had  secured  on  Ger¬ 
many’s  eastern  flank  were  Poland,  Rumania,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  These 
four  small  East  European  countries  could  not  stand  up  to  Germany  either 
singly  or  in  combination  (and  they  were  not  willing  to  combine).  Nor 
could  France  and  Britain  help  Poland,  or  appreciably  help  Rumania, 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  Soviet  Union — and  the  acceptance  of 
Russian  military  aid  had  been  ruled  out  by  Poland  and  Rumania,  though, 
without  it,  they  were  manifestly  doomed  to  succumb  to  Germany. 

Thus  the  territorial  settlement  in  Eastern  Europe  that,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,2  had  been  the  work  of  Germany’s  victorious  adversaries  in  1 9 1 9-2 1 

1  For  an  account  of  these  negotiations  see  below,  pp.  437-50,  451-73,  480-96. 

2  The  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  had  deprecated  the  high-handed  action  of 
some  of  their  East  European  allies  in  seizing  territory  by  force:  e.g.  Poland’s  seizures  of  the 
Ukrainian  province  of  Eastern  Galicia  and  the  White  Russian  Vilna  district,  and  her  imposition 
on  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Riga,  under  which  the  Soviet  Union  was  forced 
to  recognize  Polish  sovereignty  over  a  wide  belt  of  White  Russian  and  Ukrainian  territory.  But 
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became  a  trump  card  in  Hitler’s  hands  twenty  years  later.  But  the  inter¬ 
war  political  map  of  Europe  would  not  have  served  Hitler’s  purposes,  as 
it  did,  if,  at  the  time  of  the  peace  settlement  after  the  First  World  War, 
the  East  European  successor  states  of  the  defeated  empires  had  had  the 
foresight  and  the  self-restraint  to  refrain,  as  Denmark  had  firmly  refrained, 
from  recklessly  exploiting  to  the  full  an  advantage  that  was  bound  to  be 
only  transitory.  Moreover,  Germany’s  recovery  of  her  military  strength 
and  her  capacity  for  aggression  had  created  in  nearly  all  the  smaller  states 
of  Europe,  including  those  to  the  west  and  to  the  north  of  Germany,  a  state 
of  mind  which  likewise  served  Hitler’s  purposes. 

Under  the  German  menace  that  was  hanging  over  them  during  the  last 
five  years  before  Germany  started  the  Second  World  War,  most  of  the 
small  European  states  within  Germany’s  range  were  determined  not  to 
take  any  effective  steps  for  self-defence,  in  advance  of  being  attacked  by 
Germany.  But  they  were  also  determined,  in  the  event  of  such  an  attack,  to 
fight  in  circumstances  in  which  they  would  have  condemned  themselves 
in  advance,  by  their  own  previous  impolicy,  to  be  conquered  without  a 
hope  of  being  able  to  put  up  a  successful  resistance.  Among  the  small 
European  countries  that  were  eventually  attacked  by  Germany,  this 
suicidal  course  was  taken  by  Poland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Norway,  and 
Yugoslavia.  Poland  was  willing  to  receive  help  from  France  and  Britain, 
who  could  not  help  her,  but  not  from  the  Soviet  Union,  who  could.  Hol¬ 
land,  Belgium,  Norway,  and  Yugoslavia  were  not  willing  to  receive  help 
from  France  and  Britain,  who  could  help  them,  until  it  was  too  late.  In 
Yugoslavia,  Prince  Paul’s  Government  took  the  logical  course  of  following 
up  their  refusal  of  French  and  British  help  by  submitting  to  Germany’s 
demands;  but,  at  that  point,  Yugoslav  public  opinion  revolted,  and  the 
people  overthrew  the  Government  in  order,  as  it  might  almost  seem,  to 
make  sure  that  their  country  should  not  escape  the  fate  of  being  attacked 
and  conquered  by  Germany.  Rumania  alone  behaved  rationally  in 
being  consistently  unheroic,  and  Greece  in  being  consistently  heroic. 
After  having  timidly  accepted  a  British  guarantee  and  refused  to  consider 
accepting  Russian  aid,  the  Rumanian  Government  renounced  the  British 
guarantee  at  Germany’s  dictation,  and  submitted  to  Germany’s  demands, 
without  bringing  upon  itself  Prince  Paul  of  Yugoslavia’s  fate.  The  Greek 
Government,  like  the  Rumanian,  were  cautious  in  their  acceptance  of  a 
British  guarantee ;  but,  unlike  Rumania,  Greece  repelled  an  Italian  attack 
and  offered  resistance  to  a  German  one  with  the  inadequate  aid  that 
Great  Britain  was  able  to  give  her.  As  for  Denmark,  her  policy  had  con¬ 
spired  with  her  geographical  situation  to  make  her  so  utterly  defenceless 
against  Germany  that,  when  the  invasion  came,  she  found  herself  occupied 


in  most  cases  they  eventually  made  themselves  responsible  for  actions  of  which  they  had  dis¬ 
approved  by  retrospectively  condoning  and  endorsing  them. 
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before  she  had  had  time  to  make  a  choice  between  submission  and  resis¬ 
tance. 

In  this  epidemic  of  irrationality,  the  classic  case  was  the  Belgian.  The 
invasion  of  Belgium  by  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  First  World  War 
had  demonstrated  that  there  was  no  security  for  a  small  European  country 
either  in  a  solemn  guarantee  of  its  neutrality  signed  by  all  the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe,  or  in  the  small  state’s  own  pitifully  weak  armaments,  or 
in  the  military  intervention  of  friendly  Great  Powers  on  its  behalf  at  the 
thirteenth  hour.  Its  only  hope  of  being  able  to  deter  or  repulse  an  in¬ 
tending  aggressor  lay  in  concerting,  in  advance,  effective  measures  for 
common  defence  with  one  or  more  friendly  Great  Powers  who  were  in  a 
geographical  position  to  join  forces  with  it.  This  lesson  was  learnt  by  the 
Belgians  so  well  from  their  terrible  experience  in  the  First  World  War  that, 
after  it  was  over,  Belgium  renounced  her  neutrality  and  made  in  1920 
a  military  agreement  with  France  providing,  among  other  things,  for 
consultation  between  the  French  and  Belgian  General  Staffs  in  the  event 
of  aggression,  or  the  threat  of  it,  by  Germany.1  Yet,  when,  after  Hitler’s 
advent  to  power  in  Germany,  the  threat  of  German  aggression  did  loom 
up  again,  the  Belgian  Government,  under  pressure  from  Belgian  public 
opinion,  insisted  on  an  exchange  of  notes  with  the  French  Government 
explaining  away  the  maintenance  of  contact  between  the  General  Staffs  as 
being  solely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  parties  to  carry  out  their 
obligations  under  the  Rhineland  Pact  of  Locarno,  and  as  not  opening  the 
way  for  ‘any  undertaking  of  a  political  nature’  or  ‘any  obligation  with 
regard  to  the  organization  of  national  defence  for  either  of  the  interested 
parties’.2  These  notes  were  exchanged  on  6  March  1936,  the  day  before 
the  German  troops  reoccupied  the  Rhineland  and  demonstrated,  in  the 
act,  that  Belgium  had  indeed  shown  wisdom  and  foresight  in  making 
her  precautionary  arrangements  with  France  in  1920.  Yet  the  value  for 
Belgium  of  the  policy  of  military  solidarity  with  France  had  no  sooner  thus 
been  proved  by  Hitler’s  ominous  forward  move  than  the  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ment  deliberately  went  on  to  complete  the  work  of  rendering  their  country 
once  more  defenceless.  On  24  April  1937  Belgium  obtained  from  Britain 
and  France  a  declaration  releasing  her  from  all  existing  military  and 
political  obligations  to  them,  apart  from  the  general  obligations  under  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.3  Thus  Belgium’s  response  to  Hitler’s 
challenge  was  to  withdraw  into  isolation  and  to  rely  for  self-defence  upon 
Belgian  armaments  alone.  This  suicidal  change  in  Belgian  policy  was 
carried  through,  under  pressure  of  Belgian  public  feeling,  in  an  inter¬ 
national  situation  in  which  Belgium  found  herself  confronted  by  a  ruler 
of  Germany  who  was  manifestly  more  criminal-minded  than  any  of  his 

1  See  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  65-66;  Survey  for  1936,  p.  353. 

2  Survey  for  1 936,  loc.  cit. 


3  Survey  for  1937,  i.  358. 
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predecessors,  and  when  the  inter-war  development  of  mechanized  warfare 
had  made  the  war-path  through  Belgium  into  France  still  more  desirable 
for  a  German  invader  than  it  had  been  in  1914. 

Moreover,  Belgium’s  renunciation,  in  19373  of  the  possibility  of  receiving 
effective  French  military  aid  was  more  irrational  than  Poland’s  refusal,  in 
I939>  to  consider  receiving  Russian  military  aid;  for  the  Poles  had  good 
reason  to  fear  that  the  cost  of  Russian  help  against  Germany  might  be  the 
loss  of  the  White  Russian  and  Ukrainian  territories  that  Poland  had 
seized  in  1 919-21  and  the  forcible  conversion  of  Poland  Proper  to  Com¬ 
munism,1  whereas  neither  France  nor  Britain  had  any  territorial  claims 
against  Belgium  to  be  satisfied  in  consideration  of  the  aid  that  they  were 
willing  and  eager  to  give  to  her,  nor  had  they  any  ideological  designs  upon 
her. 

If  the  Belgian  people’s  behaviour  had  been  unique,  it  might  have  been 
attributed  to  some  mysterious  idiosyncrasy  of  the  Fleming  or  the  Walloon 
temperament.  But  the  spectacle  of  the  same  suicidal  course  being  taken 
by  half  a  dozen  small  peoples,  in  the  same  circumstances,  independently  of 
one  another,  suggests  that  this  conduct,  while  irrational,  was  not  abnormal, 
and  that  other  nations  would  have  behaved  in  the  same  way  if  they  had 
found  themselves  in  the  same  predicament. 

The  small  peoples  that,  in  1939,  were  living  under  a  threat  of  German 
attack  give  the  impression  of  being  like  Alpine  climbers  who,  finding 
themselves  in  the  path  of  an  impending  avalanche,  are  obsessed  with  the 
fear  that,  if  they  raise  a  finger  or  flicker  an  eyelid,  this  infinitesimal  distur¬ 
bance  of  the  air  will  be  enough  to  bring  the  avalanche  hurtling  down  upon 
them.  So  they  stay  standing,  like  statues,  in  the  danger  zone,  hoping  that, 
by  some  miracle,  the  avalanche  may  not  descend,  or  that,  if  it  does  descend, 
it  will  leave  them  unscathed  while  it  sweeps  away  their  neighbours.  It  is 
true  that,  if  they  made  a  dash  for  safety,  they  might  bring  the  avalanche 
hurtling  down  upon  them  before  they  would  have  time  to  jump  clear  of 
it.  But  it  is  also  true  that,  if  they  took  this  risk,  they  would  have  at  least 
a  chance  of  saving  their  lives,  whereas,  in  standing  rooted  to  the  spot, 
they  are  dooming  themselves  to  destruction.  For  every  avalanche  does 


1  This  latter  point  was  made  on  13  April  1939  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  by 
J.  McGovern,  the  Member  for  Shettlestone,  who  could  not  be  suspected  of  being  prejudiced  by 
any  Conservative  sentiments:  ‘I  would  ask  hon.  Members  if  they  were  waging  war  in  Scotland 
what  they  would  think  if  2,000,000  Red  soldiers  were  billeted  on  them  in  England.  Would  the 
Church  dignatories  like  it?  Would  the  propertied  class  like  it?  Would  anyone  with  a  business 
interest  like  it?  Hon.  Members  must  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  the  people  of  Poland  and 
Rumania,  in  order  to  appreciate  their  fears  in  connection  with  the  bringing  in  of  Russia.  A  Red 
army  might  go  to  Poland  and  Rumania  and  the  workers  of  those  countries  might  think  that  they 
would  never  get  the  Red  army  out  again.  There  might  be  a  Red  republic  in  Rumania  and 
Poland.  Although  that  might  be  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  working  class,  it  would 
not  be  very  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  Colonel  Beck  or  King  Carol’  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser., 
vol.  346,  col.  106). 
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precipitate  itself  sooner  or  later;  and,  when  an  avalanche  comes  down,  it 
does  not  pick  and  choose  but  overwhelms  all  and  sundry,  without  respect 
of  persons. 

This  state  of  mind  in  the  small  countries  within  Germany’s  range  was  well 
understood  by  Hitler,  and  he  exploited  it,  to  serve  his  own  schemes  of 
aggression,  by  hypnotizing  his  intended  victims,  as  stoats  and  snakes 
hypnotize  theirs. 

(d)  The  Alienation  of  Russia  from  the  West 

Another  of  the  opportunities  in  Hitler’s  bountiful  quiver  was  offered  him 
by  the  alienation  of  Russia  from  the  western  world  since  1917;  for,  since  the 
Napoleonic  Wars,  Russia  had  been  one  of  the  indispensable  weights  in  the 
collective  security  scale  of  the  European  balance  of  power.  Even  when 
the  aggressive  central  Power  had  still  been  a  country  lying  as  far  to  the  west 
as  France,  it  might  have  been  impossible  to  prevent  France,  at  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  peak  of  her  military  energy,  from  establishing  a  lasting  domination 
over  continental  Europe  if  Russia,  as  well  as  Britain,  had  not  been  in  the 
lists  against  her.  After  the  Habsburg  Monarchy  and  Prussia  had  both  been 
laid  prostrate  between  1805  and  there  would  have  been  no  major 

continental  European  Power  still  standing,  east  of  France,  to  join  hands 
with  Britain  in  a  final  anti-French  coalition,  if  Russia  had  not  been  still 
able  and  willing  to  play  this  part  when  she  became  a  victim  of  French 
aggression,  in  her  turn,  in  1812.  A  fortiori,  Russia  was  an  indispensable 
link  in  any  ‘encircling’  ring  after  the  role  of  being  the  aggressive  central 
Power  had  passed,  as  it  had  passed  in  1871,  from  France  to  Germany. 

The  experience  of  the  First  World  War  had  demonstrated  that  in 
modern  warfare,  even  at  the  pitch  to  which  it  had  been  keyed  up  by  then, 
Great  Powers  were  the  only  effective  belligerents.  Smaller  states  had  gone 
down  like  ninepins  without  appreciably  affecting  the  issue.  This  differen¬ 
tiation,  in  military  value,  between  states  of  these  two  different  calibres  had 
been  carried,  during  the  inter-war  years,  to  a  further  extreme  through  the 
development  of  mechanical  warfare.1  This  required  vast  reserves  of  space 
for  manoeuvre  and  vast  capacities  for  industrial  production  in  fastnesses 
beyond  the  range  of  enemy  action  even  from  the  air.  The  event  was  to 
show  that,  at  the  pitch  of  intensity  which  the  technique  of  war  had  attained 

1  This  new  factor  ought  to  have  loomed  large  in  the  minds  of  the  responsible  authorities  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  considering  that,  after  the  First  World  War,  the  British  army  had  been  the 
pioneers  in  mechanization.  But  Parliament — no  doubt  faithfully  executing  a  mandate  from  the 
electorate  to  economize — had  cut  off  the  necessary  financial  supplies  and  had  thereby  made  a 
present  of  British  experience  to  a  German  army  that  was  being  lavishly  endowed  by  Hitler  for 
harvesting,  on  the  grand  scale,  the  fruits  of  British  military  ingenuity.  The  capital  importance 
of  mechanization  in  the  art  of  war,  and  the  strides  along  this  technological  path  that  had  been 
made  by  both  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union,  were  called  to  mind  by  Major  Lloyd  George  in 
the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  on  19  May  1939  (H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  347,  coll. 
1816-17). 
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by  the  years  1939-45,  no  continental  European  Power  west  of  the  Soviet 
Union — not  Poland,  not  France,  and,  in  the  supreme  test,  not  even  a 
Germany  expanded  to  the  farflung  circuit  of  her  momentarily  occupied 
Festung  Europa — possessed  these  indispensable  assets  and  potentialities  in 
large  enough  measure  to  be  able  to  escape  defeat.  Alone  among  the 
Powers  of  the  Old  World  at  that  date,  the  Soviet  Union  could  challenge 
comparison  with  the  United  States  in  point  of  fulfilling  at  least  some  of  the 
negative  conditions  for  survival. 

Of  these  two  giants  the  Soviet  Union  was,  of  course,  at  a  signal  disad¬ 
vantage  in  two  respects.  Her  industrial  potential  was  very  much  lower 
than  North  America’s,  and  she  had  not  been  insulated  by  nature  from 
an  aggressive  Germany  and  Japan  by  the  two  broad  oceans  that  covered 
the  flanks  of  the  United  States.  German  armour  could,  and  did,  roll  east¬ 
ward  from  the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  Reich  all  the  way  to  the  western 
bank  of  the  Volga  and  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Caucasus.  In  194 1-4, 
as  in  1915-18,  Russia  was,  in  fact,  more  vulnerable  to  attack  from  Europe 
overland  than  she  had  been  in  1812,  now  that  there  were  railways  and 
motor  vehicles  to  supplement  horse  transport  in  speeding  an  invader  from 
the  west  on  his  overland  eastward  course.  Moreover,  Russia  herself  had 
given  new  hostages  to  fortune  in  this  quarter  by  planting  her  granary  and 
her  workshop  in  the  Ukraine  and  the  Caucasus.  Before  the  onset  of  the 
Second  World  War,  however,  the  Soviet  Union  had  begun  to  ensure 
against  this  danger  of  having  all  her  eggs  in  one  invitingly  exposed  basket 
by  opening  up  new  centres  of  production  in  the  Urals  and  beyond  them; 
and  the  event  was  to  prove  that,  with  the  two  English-speaking  maritime 
Powers  as  her  allies  and  as  sources  of  a  lavish  supplementary  supply,  her 
command  of  almost  unlimited  space  made  her  capable  of  continuing  to 
carry  on  a  great  war  against  the  most  formidable  Power  on  the  Continent, 
even  after  her  enemy  had  wrested  the  whole  of  the  Ukraine  and  one-third 
of  the  Caucasus  out  of  her  grasp. 

As  a  desirable  ally  for  the  two  West  European  Powers  in  an  attempt  to 
build  up  an  effective  coalition  for  defence  against  further  aggression  on  the 
part  of  the  Third  German  Reich,  the  Soviet  Union  had  a  second  per¬ 
manent  and  unquestionable  asset.  Unlike  the  United  States,  she  was  a 
continental  Power  so  situated  that  an  alliance  between  her  and  the  West 
European  Powers  would  make  it  impossible  for  Germany  to  attack  any  of 
the  allies  without  bringing  on  herself  that  ‘war  on  two  fronts’  which  had 
been  Germany’s  bane  in  the  First  World  War  and  which  Hitler  had 
frankly  declared  himself  anxious  to  avoid.  Moreover,  just  because  the 
Soviet  Union  did  lie  on  the  Continent,  she  had  in  1939  as  good  reason  as 
the  West  European  Powers  had  for  feeling  herself  endangered  by  Germany’s 
aggressiveness.  She,  as  well  as  they,  had  therefore  a  strong  and  urgent 
motive  for  seeking  allies — in  contrast  to  the  United  States,  who,  at  this 
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critical  hour,  was  showing  more  concern  to  avoid  becoming  involved  in 
another  world  war  than  to  ensure  herself  against  a  risk  of  German  domina¬ 
tion  which,  at  this  date,  few  Americans  felt  to  be  a  serious  menace  to  the 
New  World.1 

Unlike  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  looked  in  1939  as  if  she 
might  be  an  attainable  ally  for  the  West  European  Powers,  and,  if  she  did 
become  their  ally,  her  geographical  situation  and  size  would  be  important 
advantages  on  the  side  of  the  coalition.  She  was,  however,  a  military  and 
economic  enigma  for  foreign  observers,  and  her  performance  in  the 
Second  World  War  was  to  show  that  the  British  Government,  in  dealing 
with  her  in  the  summer  of  1939,  and  Hitler  in  attacking  her  in  the  summer 
of  1941,  had  been  greatly  underestimating  her  potential  strength.  This 
was  perhaps  an  easy  mistake  for  foreign  observers  to  make  in  the  light  of 
the  evidence  at  their  disposal  before  the  question  was  put  to  the  practical 
test  of  the  Second  World  War.  In  the  First  World  War  the  bravery  and 
endurance  of  the  Russian  soldier  had  been  grievously  handicapped  by  the 
inadequacy  of  his  equipment;  and,  though  the  Soviet  Government,  with 
this  hard  lesson  in  mind,  had  set  themselves  energetically  and  systematically 
to  transform  the  Soviet  Union  from  a  primitive  peasant  country  into  an 
up-to-date  industrial  Power,  foreign  observers  had  been  wondering 
whether  genuinely  substantial  results  could  have  been  obtained  from  a 
programme  that  was  being  forced  through  at  so  feverish  a  pace.  They  had 
also  been  wondering  whether  any  results  that  had  been  achieved  might  not 
have  been  more  than  offset  by  the  great  ‘purge’  of  1936-7;  for  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  cataclysm,  which  had  devastated  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Red 
Army  the  most  severely  of  all,  had  created  an  overwhelming  impression  of 
rottenness  in  the  Soviet  body  politic,  social,  and  economic.2 

Yet,  though  the  Soviet  Union’s  economic  and  military  power  was  thus 
difficult  to  gauge  in  1939,  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  First  World 
War,  when  Russia’s  technological  capacity  had  been  as  low  as  the  lowest 
estimate  of  what  it  might  be  in  1939,  she  had  nevertheless  played,  at  the 
cost  of  her  own  defeat,  a  decisive  part  in  bringing  about  the  defeat  of  the 
common  German  enemy.  This  recent  passage  of  history,  taken  together 
with  the  permanent  geographical  facts,  made  it  already  evident  in  1939 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  one  continental  country  that  might  be  of 
appreciable  value  to  the  two  West  European  countries  as  an  ally  if  they 
could  win  her,  and  that,  conversely,  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  become 
the  accomplice  or  confederate  of  Germany,  she  was  capable,  in  that  role,  of 
doing  more  damage  to  the  two  West  European  Powers  than  all  other  con¬ 
tinental  countries  in  the  aggregate. 

1  See  below,  pp.  587  seqq.,  especially  593-600. 

2  As  an  instance,  the  present  writer  can  cite  a  chapter  from  his  own  hand  which  was  published 
in  the  Survey  for  1937,  i.  1 1-22,  under  the  title  ‘The  Self-Erasure  of  the  Soviet  Union’. 
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The  Soviet  Union  and  the  West  European  Powers  had  an  obvious 
common  interest  in  co-operating  for  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of 
power  against  an  aggressive  Germany.  But  the  existence  of  this  common 
interest  did  not  ensure  that  an  alliance  would  consequently  be  achieved; 
for  the  workings  of  a  balance  of  power  are  never  automatic.  On  a  distant 
view,  this  so-called  balance  may  look  like  that  inhuman  play  of  purely 
material  forces  which  the  use  of  the  word  ‘balance’  suggests;  but  the  simile 
becomes  misleading  if  it  is  taken  literally.  On  a  closer  view,  it  becomes 
evident  that  human  factors  and  considerations  are  of  prime  importance 
in  what  is,  in  reality,  not  a  play  of  inanimate  forces,  but  an  encounter 
between  human  beings.  The  importance  of  the  human  factors  shows 
itself,  perhaps  above  all,  in  those  endeavours  to  form  alliances  that  are 
one  of  the  chief  resources  of  an  outer  ring  of  Powers  when  they  are  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  common  threat  from  a  central  aggressor.  If  several  govern¬ 
ments  and  peoples  are  to  succeed  in  entering  into  a  defensive  alliance  with 
one  another,  it  is  not  enough  that  they  should  all  be  aware  that  this  pro¬ 
spective  alliance  is  expedient  for  each  and  all  of  them.  Even  if  it  is  clear  to 
them  all  that  the  alliance  is  imperatively  necessary  for  their  survival,  they 
will  find  it  psychologically  impossible  to  come  to  terms  with  one  another 
unless  the  recognition  of  a  common  interest  is  reinforced  by  a  sense  of 
confidence  based  on  mutual  sympathy  and  understanding.  In  fact,  the 
making  of  an  alliance  requires,  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  same  propitious 
psychological  condition  as  the  making  of  a  federation.  The  parties  to  the 
transaction  must  be,  to  some  extent,  like-minded. 

This  psychological  requirement  had  always  been  an  impediment  to  co¬ 
operation  between  Russians  and  Westerners,  because  these  were  denizens 
of  two  different  worlds  with  different  outlooks  and  ideals  and  manners  and 
customs.  The  Russians  had  been  converted  to  the  Orthodox  Christianity 
of  Byzantium,  the  Westerners  to  the  Catholic  Christianity  of  Rome.  This 
diversity  in  the  origins  of  their  cultures  had  had  a  lasting  effect  in  dif¬ 
ferentiating  the  Russian  and  the  Western  civilization  from  one  another; 
and  this  difference  of  ethos  had  never  been  overcome.  It  had,  however, 
been  overlaid  during  the  228  years  between  1689  and  1917;  for  Peter  the 
Great,  after  seizing  power  in  Russia  in  1689,  had  inaugurated  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  policy  which  his  successors  had  continued  to  follow  till  the  over¬ 
throw,  in  1917,  first  of  the  Petrine  imperial  regime  and  then  of  the 
short-lived  liberal  regime  that  had  succeeded  it.  Peter’s  policy  had  been  to 
equip  Russian  society  with  an  exotic  superstructure  in  the  Western  style; 
and,  though  this  proved,  in  the  end,  to  have  been  a  house  built  on  the 
sands,  its  erection  did  greatly  facilitate  co-operation  between  Russia  and 
the  West  during  the  228  years  during  which  it  remained  standing.  Even  in 
the  most  democratic  societies,  public  affairs,  and  especially  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions,  have,  so  far,  usually  been  the  preserve  of  a  small  minority ;  and,  for 
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this  reason,  the  leaven  of  westernization  in  Russia  did  not  have  to  spread 
very  wide  or  to  penetrate  very  deep  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  Russia 
to  become,  at  least  for  diplomatic  and  military  purposes,  an  effective 
member  of  the  Western  comity  of  states.  Her  entry  into  Western  diplomatic 
society  was  speeded  up  by  the  annexation  to  the  Russian  Empire  of  the 
Baltic  provinces  of  Estland  and  Livland  in  170 1-2  and  Courland  in  1795; 
for  these  were  Lutheran  countries  which  had  been  integral  parts  of 
Western  Christendom  since  the  thirteenth  century.  They  had  a  German 
aristocracy  that  was  in  close  relations  with  its  own  kind  in  other  Western 
countries ;  and,  throughout  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  these 
‘Baltic  barons’  played  a  part  in  the  government  of  the  Russian  Empire 
that  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers.  The  progressive  westerni¬ 
zation  of  the  Russian  aristocracy  went  far  enough  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  intermarry,  first  with  their  Baltic  fellow  subjects  of  the  Tsar,  and 
then  with  other  Westerners  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
The  Romanov  imperial  family,  for  their  part,  likewise  intermarried  with 
the  sovereign  houses  of  the  West  till  they  eventually  became  an  integral 
part  of  what  was,  in  effect,  a  Pan-European  royal  family. 

Thus,  when  a  nineteenth-century  Tsar  met  his  cousin  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  or  Queen  of  England,  and  when  a  nineteenth-century  Prussian 
diplomat  met  his  professional  Russian  confrere  and  Baltic-German  brother- 
in-law,  the  parties  would  feel  personally  quite  at  home  with  one  another. 
The  Western  party  was,  of  course,  aware  that  the  familiar  veneer  on  the 
surface  of  Russian  life  was  only  thinly  plastered  over  a  dark  abyss.  ‘The 
moujik’,  ‘the  knout’,  ‘pogroms’,  and  ‘Siberia’  were  skeletons  in  Russia’s 
cupboard.  But  a  Western  sovereign,  statesman,  or  diplomat  could  do  his 
business  with  his  Russian  counterpart  without  having  to  take  notice  of  the 
Russian  underworld;  and  Western  Liberals,  who  did  conscientiously  take 
notice  of  it,  could  take  comfort  at  the  same  time  in  the  knowledge  that, 
since  1825,  a  reform  movement  had  been  in  existence  among  the  Russians 
themselves ;  for  this  seemed  to  portend  that,  sooner  or  later,  Russia’s  Augean 
stable  would  be  cleared  up  by  Russian  hands.  There  were  also,  of  course, 
on  the  other  hand,  sophisticated  Slavophils  and  unsophisticated  Christians 
in  Russia  who  disapproved  of  the  ‘godless  materialism’  of  the  West  as 
strongly  as  the  Western  Liberals  disapproved  of  the  ‘barbarism’  of  Russia. 
But  from  1689  to  1917  the  anti-Western  forces  in  Russia  were  never  in 
power.  Russian  reactionaries  in  office  were  as  Western-minded  as  Russian 
revolutionaries  in  exile  were.  In  these  circumstances,  there  was  no  serious 
psychological  obstacle  to  the  negotiation  of  an  alliance  against  Napoleon 
between  the  Tsar  Alexander  of  Russia  and  King  George  III  of  England 
in  1812,  or  to  the  negotiation  of  ententes  between  Russia  and  the  two  West 
European  Powers  as  precautions  against  the  aggressiveness  of  Germany 
within  the  twenty  years  ending  in  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War  in 
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1914.  On  neither  occasion  did  the  Western  members  of  a  defensive  coali¬ 
tion  against  an  aggressive  Western  Power  feel  any  qualms  about  enlisting 
Russia  in  their  ranks. 

This  psychological  situation,  which  had  made  it  easy  for  Russia  to  be 
included  in  the  defensive  ring  of  encircling  Powers — first  round  France  and 
latterly  round  Germany — was  abruptly  changed,  to  Germany’s  potential 
future  advantage,  on  the  eve  of  Germany’s  defeat  in  the  First  World  War. 
At  first  sight,  it  might  seem  strange  that  the  triumph  of  Communism  in 
Russia  should  have  had  the  effect  of  breaking  the  links  between  Russia  and 
the  West  that  had  been  forged  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  two  centuries. 
Communism  was  an  ideology  of  Western  origin.  It  had  been  manufac¬ 
tured  by  two  Rhinelanders,  Engels  and  Marx,  of  whom  the  first  had  spent 
the  best  part  of  his  life  in  a  factory  in  Manchester,  and  the  second  the  best 
part  of  his  in  the  reading  room  of  the  British  Museum.  In  1917  this 
Western  doctrine  was  imported  into  Russia  by  returning  Russian  exiles 
who  had  spent  the  best  part  of  their  own  lives  in  Western  Europe,  living 
among  Westerners  of  their  own  way  of  thinking.  Lenin,  like  Marx  before 
him,  had  been  a  reader  in  the  British  Museum  while  he  was  waiting  for  his 
improbable  opportunity  to  try  to  turn  Russia  into  a  Western  earthly  para¬ 
dise  on  a  Marxist  pattern;  and,  during  his  short  term  of  power  between 
his  return  to  Russia  and  his  death,  he  launched  a  mighty  movement  for 
transforming  Russian  moujiks,  en  masse ,  into  industrial  workers  living  and 
working  under  the  same  conditions  as  their  Western  contemporaries. 

Thus,  in  one  sense,  Lenin,  and  Stalin  after  him,  were  genuinely  carrying 
Peter  the  Great’s  policy  of  westernization  a  long  stage  farther;  but  in 
another  sense  they  were  de-westernizing  Russia;  for  their  Communism, 
Western  though  it  was,  was  in  most  Western  eyes  an  abominable  heresy; 
and  therefore,  in  substituting  Communism  for  Eastern  Orthodox  Christian¬ 
ity  as  Russia’s  official  faith,  the  Bolsheviks  were,  in  effect,  declaring  war 
on  the  West  in  the  name  of  an  originally  Western  idea.  Communism  did, 
in  fact,  become  an  anti-Western  force  when  its  headquarters  were  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Western  Europe  to  Moscow  and  when  the  Western  Communists 
consequently  became  the  missionaries  of  a  Russian  faith  for  the  West  in¬ 
stead  of  being,  as  they  once  had  been,  the  Russian  Marxist  exiles’  fellow 
missionaries  of  a  Western  faith  for  both  the  West  and  Russia.  Meanwhile, 
the  first  generation  of  Russian  Communist  rulers  of  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
had  served  its  apprenticeship  in  exile  in  the  West,  had  migrated  irrevocably 
from  Bloomsbury  to  the  Kremlin;  and,  by  the  time  this  generation  had 
been  superseded  by  a  younger  one  that  had  been  brought  up  in  Russia  on 
a  Communism  which  had  been  russified  in  being  acclimatized  there,  the 
alienation  of  Russia  from  the  West  had  gone  very  far. 

In  1939  this  change  of  circumstances  was  favourable  to  Hitler  and 
unpropitious  for  the  Western  Powers.  The  Russo-German  ‘thieves’  pact’ 
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of  23-24  August  1939  was  relatively  easy  to  make,  because  it  was  not  being 
made  to  last.  Neither  party  was  acting  in  good  faith,  and  neither  supposed 
that  the  other  was.  A  deal  was  mutually  advantageous  to  them  for  the 
moment,  and  that  was  enough  to  make  such  an  agreement  feasible.  The 
unsuccessful  negotiations  between  the  Soviet  Government  and  the  two 
West  European  Powers  were  inherently  more  difficult.  The  Soviet  Union 
was  asking  the  Western  Powers  to  betray  a  principle  on  which  they  had 
now  taken  their  stand  in  asking  them  to  cap  their  abandonment  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  by  becoming  parties  to  the  coercion  of  the  surviving  small  East 
European  countries  lying  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Germany.  On  the 
other  side,  the  Western  Powers  were  asking  Russia  to  expose  herself  to  the 
risk  of  bearing  the  main  brunt  of  a  war  on  land  against  Germany  without 
being  willing  to  see  her  reduce  this  risk  by  forestalling  Germany  in  occupy¬ 
ing  the  East  European  no  man’s  land.  In  these  circumstances  an  agree¬ 
ment  would  have  been  difficult  to  achieve,  even  if  the  parties  had  been  as 
like-minded  as,  for  instance,  the  English-speaking  peoples  were  to  one 
another.  It  was  a  situation  in  which  the  pre-existent  misunderstanding 
and  mistrust  between  Communist  Russia  and  the  contemporary  West 
were  bound  to  have  their  maximum  effect. 

In  1939,  both  the  West  European  Powers  and  Russia  were,  of  course, 
much  more  afraid  of  Germany  than  of  one  another.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
this  well  justified  common  fear,  they  would  never  have  tried  to  come  to 
terms.  Their  fear  of  Hitler  was  stronger  than  their  ideological  disapproval 
of  one  another.  But  the  common  threat  to  their  existence  could  not  remove 
their  mutual  dislike  and  mistrust.  They  mistrusted  one  another  as  much 
as  they  each  mistrusted  the  Nazis;  they  disliked  one  another,  if  possible, 
even  more;  and  these  inexpungible  feelings  were  a  more  serious  barrier  to 
agreement  than  the  academic  difference  between  their  doctrines. 

Chamberlain  consistently  denied  that  he  was  being  inhibited  by  ideo¬ 
logical  prejudice  from  trying  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
On  31  March  1939,  when  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Arthur 
Greenwood,  the  Member  for  Wakefield,  whether  ‘he  would  welcome  that 
maximum  co-operation  from  all  Powers,  including  the  U.S.S.R.’,  the 
Prime  Minister  replied:  ‘Yes,  we  should  welcome  the  maximum  amount 
of  co-operation.’  When  asked  by  another  questioner  whether  he  could 
give  the  House  ‘an  assurance  that  there  are  no  ideological  impediments 
between  us  and  the  U.S.S.R.’,  the  Prime  Minister  replied:  ‘Yes,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  giving  that  assurance.’1  He  gave  the  same  pledge  again,  in  the 
same  place,  on  19  May  1939: 

The  suggestion  that  we  despise  the  assistance  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  without 
foundation.  Without  accepting  any  view  of  an  unauthorised  character  as  to 
the  precise  value  of  the  Russian  military  forces,  or  the  way  in  which  they  would 

1  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  345,  col.  2417. 
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best  be  employed,  no  one  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  that  huge 
country,  with  its  vast  population  and  enormous  resources,  would  be  a  negligible 
factor  in  such  a  situation  as  that  with  which  we  are  confronted.  I  hope  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  will  dismiss  any  idea  that,  because  we  do  not  agree  with  the 
internal  system  of  government  of  the  Soviet  Union,  that  has  in  any  way  affected 
our  outlook  in  the  present  negotiations,  or  the  way  in  which  we  are  conducting 
them.1 

Chamberlain’s  personal  attitude  has  been  convincingly  portrayed  by  a 
scrupulous-minded  biographer: 

Not  a  trace  can  be  found  in  his  letters  of  an  ideological  motive;  he  was  not  made 
up  like  that,  and  any  notion  that  he  resisted  war,  for  fear  of  its  potential  social 
consequences,  is  entire  legend.  What  they  do  contain  is  political  argument  and 
political  suspicion;  the  belief  implicitly  held,  it  would  seem,  in  our  military 
circles  that  Russian  strength,  exhausted  by  blood-letting,  would  collapse,  and 
a  feeling  that  Russia  was  playing  power  politics  rather  than  seeking  peace.  .  .  . 
His  reasons  ranged  far  beyond  [the]  Polish  veto.  He  found  Dominion  opinion 
divided,  believed  that  French  Canada,  for  example,  might  be  against  a  Russian 
alliance.  .  .  .  He  believed  that  a  Russian  alliance  might  divide  the  Balkan  resist¬ 
ance  to  Germany  and  that,  if  it  drove  Spain  over  to  the  Axis,  we  might  thereby 
lose  more  in  the  West  than  we  should  gain  in  the  East.2 

This  estimate  of  the  considerations  in  Chamberlain’s  mind  is  borne  out 
by  a  letter  of  Chamberlain’s  giving  his  impression  of  Beck’s  state  of  mind 
at  the  time  of  Beck’s  visit  to  London  on  3-7  April  1939.  Chamberlain 
wrote  to  his  sister  that  Beck 

was  very  anxious  .  .  .  not  to  be  tied  up  with  Russia,  not  only  because  Poles  don’t 
like  Russians,  but  because  of  the  effect  on  German  opinion  and  policy.  He 
thought  such  an  association  might  lead  Hitler  to  make  an  attack,  which  other¬ 
wise  he  hoped  it  might  still  be  possible  to  avoid.  I  confess  I  very  much  agree 
with  him,  for  I  regard  Russia  as  a  very  unreliable  friend  .  .  .  with  an  enormous 
irritative  power  on  others.3 

This  passage  reveals  the  considerations  that  held  Chamberlain  back 
from  committing  himself  to  the  Soviet  Government.  He  was  moved  by  a 
fear  of  the  possible  effects  on  the  feeling  of  both  Hitler  and  Hitler’s  pros¬ 
pective  victims,  and  by  a  mistrust  of  the  Soviet  Government’s  intentions 
that  weighed  more  with  him  than  his  disapproval  of  their  doctrines. 
Chamberlain  and  his  colleagues  were  anxious  not  to  irritate  Hitler, 
because  they  had  the  same  illusion  about  him  that  Roosevelt  was  to  have 
about  Stalin.  They  persuaded  themselves  that,  though  ostensibly  the  man 
was  a  dictator  with  a  criminal  record,  he  must,  at  heart,  be  a  man  of  like 
passions  with  themselves,  and  that  therefore  he  must  respond  if  they  were 

1  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  347,  col.  1836. 

2  Keith  Feiling:  The  Life  of  Neville  Chamberlain  (London,  Macmillan,  1947),  pp.  407-8. 

3  Ibid.  p.  408. 
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careful  to  treat  him  fairly  and  considerately.  But  Chamberlain  had  no 
similar  illusions  about  the  Communist  rulers  of  Russia.  On  26  March 
r939j  f°ur  days  before  he  gave  his  fateful  guarantee  to  Poland,  he  wrote 
in  a  private  letter : 

I  must  confess  to  the  most  profound  distrust  of  Russia.  I  have  no  belief  whatever 
in  her  ability  to  maintain  an  effective  offensive,  even  if  she  wanted  to.  And  I 
distrust  her  motives,  which  seem  to  me  to  have  little  connection  with  our  ideas 
of  liberty,  and  to  be  concerned  only  with  getting  everyone  else  by  the  ears. 
Moreover,  she  is  both  hated  and  suspected  by  many  of  the  smaller  States, 
notably  by  Poland,  Roumania  and  Finland.1 

Chamberlain’s  underestimate  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  military  strength 
was  a  miscalculation  that  was  being  made,  at  the  time,  by  many  other 
people,  including  Hitler,  but  Chamberlain’s  mistrust  of  Russian  motives 
was  unfortunately  justified  by  the  subsequent  experience  of  the  Western 
Governments  and  peoples  down  to  the  time  of  writing  in  1955;  and,  no 
doubt,  throughout  the  same  period,  this  mistrust  was  reciprocated  on  the 
Russian  side.  In  Communist  Russian  eyes,  the  Germans  were  capitalist 
wolves  undisguised,  while  the  French  and  British  were  capitalist  wolves  in 
sheep’s  clothing.  No  doubt  the  Russians,  for  their  part,  suspected  that 
France  and  Britain  might  be  designing  ‘to  get  everyone  else  by  the  ears’ 
— ‘everyone  else’  meaning,  from  the  Russian  standpoint,  Russia  and  Ger¬ 
many;  and  the  Russians,  on  their  part,  again,  may  have  had  no  belief  in 
Britain’s  ‘ability  to  maintain  an  effective  offensive,  even  if  she  wanted  to’. 
On  13  August  1939,  during  the  military  conversations  at  Moscow,  the 
British  representative  disclosed  the  derisorily  small  number  of  divisions 
that  Britain  contemplated  putting  into  the  field  in  France  in  the  event  of 
war  with  Germany;  and  this  information  evidently  gave  Stalin  a  shock.2 
His  manifest  reaction  was  a  mixture  of  indignation,  contempt,  and  dismay: 
he  had  come  near  to  concluding  an  alliance  with  this  useless  country 
against  terrible  Germany ! 

Both  Britain  and  Russia  turned  out,  in  the  event,  to  be  far  more  potent 
on  the  battlefield  than  either  of  them  had  expected  to  find  the  other;  but, 
if,  on  the  eve  of  war,  the  pre-war  secrets  of  their  minds  had  been  mutually 
revealed,  they  might  each  have  found  some  justification  for  being  suspicious 
of  the  other’s  intentions;  for,  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  Britain  and  Russia,  as 


1  Feiling:  Life  of  Neville  Chamberlain,  p.  403.  Cf.  the  passage  on  pp.  407-8,  in  which  Feiling 
quotes  another  statement  by  Chamberlain  in  the  same  sense:  ‘I  can’t  believe  that  she  [Russia] 
has  the  same  aims  and  objects  as  we  have,  or  any  sympathy  with  Democracy  as  such.  She  is 
afraid  of  Germany  and  Japan,  and  would  be  delighted  to  see  other  people  fight  them.’  Temple- 
wood,  too,  records  ‘the  deep-rooted  suspicion  that  we  felt  towards  the  Soviet’  (Viscount  Temple- 
wood:  Nine  Troubled  Years  (London,  Collins,  1954),  P-  342)- 

2  It  is  not  clear  from  Churchill’s  story  (see  below,  p.  484,  note  3)  of  Stalin’s  attitude  towards 
Britain’s  maximum  contribution  to  a  war  on  land  against  Germany  at  what  stage  the  Soviet 
Government  first  received  authoritative  information  on  this  point. 
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well  as  France,  were  still  cherishing  at  this  time  the  same  irrational  hope 
as  the  smaller  European  countries.  Each  of  them  was  hoping  that,  if  only 
she  did  not  irretrievably  break  with  Germany,  she  might  somehow  miracu¬ 
lously  elude  the  impending  German  avalanche,  even  if  this  did  descend 
upon  all  the  rest  of  Europe. 

In  these  untoward  psychological  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Anglo-French  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Government  should  have 
eventually  miscarried.  What  is  surprising  is  that  they  should  have  come  so 
near  as  they  did  to  succeeding.  They  came  near  enough,  after  all,  to 
move  Hitler  to  ensure  their  failure  by  offering  to  Stalin  a  bargain  that 
seemed  more  advantageous  for  him  on  a  very  short  view.  Such  sudden  and 
startling  public  reversals  of  a  long  and  loudly  proclaimed  policy  are  no 
doubt  less  difficult  for  dictators  than  they  are  for  the  governments  of 
democracies.  But,  though  Hitler  could  and  did  do  a  deal  with  Stalin  in 
August  1939,  even  this  temporary  accommodation  must  have  been  excru¬ 
ciating  for  him.  He  could  hardly  have  brought  himself  to  make  it  if  he  had 
not  felt  that  he  would  be  checkmated  if  a  military  alliance  were  to  be  con¬ 
cluded  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West  European  Powers.  This 
effective  encirclement  of  the  Third  German  Reich  might  have  been 
achieved,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  Hitler’s  move  to  prevent  it,  if  in  1939  the 
Russians  and  the  West  Europeans  had  not  been  divided  from  one  another 
by  a  great  psychological  gulf.  This  gulf,  which  had  opened  in  1917  and  had 
been  widening  ever  since,  was  evidently  one  of  the  features  of  the  inter¬ 
national  landscape  that  favoured  Hitler’s  designs  in  1939. 

(ii)  French  and  British  Reactions  to  the  Destruction  of 

Czechoslovakia 

(a)  Hitler’s  Challenge  to  the  West  European  Powers 

The  destruction  of  Czechoslovakia  by  Germany  on  14-15  March  1939 
was,  of  course,  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  since 
it  was  the  manifest  overture  to  a  Second  World  War;  but  there  were  two 
countries — France  and  Great  Britain — for  whom  this  latest  coup  of  Hitler’s 
was  not  only  a  more  or  less  imminent  menace  but  was  also  a  direct 
challenge  for  them  to  take  immediate  counter-action,  and  this  for  four 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  Great  Britain  and  France  had  joined  with 
Germany  in  coercing  Czechoslovakia  into  accepting,  without  resistance, 
the  Munich  settlement  of  29  September  1938.  In  the  second  place,  they 
had  morally — though  not  yet  juridically — given  Czechoslovakia  their 
guarantee  that,  in  return  for  her  unresisting  acquiescence  in  cessions  of 
Czechoslovak  territory  to  Germany  which  placed  her  militarily  at  Ger¬ 
many’s  mercy,  her  independence  and  territorial  integrity  within  the  new 
frontiers  imposed  on  her  as  a  result  of  the  Munich  settlement  would  be 
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respected  by  Germany  and  Italy  as  well  as  by  France  and  Great  Britain 
themselves.  In  the  third  place,  these  two  countries,  in  virtue  of  being  the 
only  two  democratic  Great  Powers  in  Europe,  were  the  only  European 
states  which  might  perhaps  together  have  both  the  will  and  the  strength 
to  call  a  halt  to  the  Third  Reich’s  career  of  aggression.  They  alone  had 
some  prospect  of  being  able  to  follow  up  warning  words  by  effectual  pre¬ 
ventive  action.  In  the  fourth  place,  they  each  had  an  imperative  national 
interest  in  now  taking  a  firm  stand  without  further  delay. 

Hitler’s  action  on  15  March  1939  thus  threw  into  relief  the  two  West 
European  Powers’  common  duty,  interests,  and  danger;  and,  in  their 
response  to  his  challenge,  they  acted  outwardly  in  concert.  The  effect  of 
this  international  crisis  on  the  internal  situation  in  both  countries  was, 
again,  superficially  the  same.  In  both,  an  opposition  which  was  at  logger- 
heads  with  the  Government  of  the  day  over  domestic  as  well  as  foreign 
policy  now  lined  up  behind  the  Government  so  far  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  a  united  front  against  German  aggression,  but  this  without 
its  proving  possible  in  either  country  to  close  the  ranks  to  the  extent  of 
replacing  a  party  government  by  a  coalition  answering  to  a  state  of 
emergency.  Under  the  surface,  however — though  this  underlying  differ¬ 
ence  was  not  to  come  fully  to  light  until  the  summer  of  1940 — the  internal 
fissure  cut  so  much  deeper  in  France  than  in  Great  Britain  that  in  France 
it  eventually  disintegrated  the  nation’s  resisting  power  under  the  high- 
pressure  test  of  a  supreme  military  and  political  ordeal.  By  contrast,  the 
same  ordeal  welded  the  British  nation  into  a  tardy  but  indomitable  unity. 

[b)  The  Position  of  France 

The  weakness  of  France  in  1939  and  her  collapse  in  1940  were,  however, 
only  partly  due  to  the  class  war  in  her  domestic  political  arena.  Her 
despondency  over  her  international  situation  was  another  source  of  her 
defeatism;  and  this  despondency  had  roots  in  the  past  to  which  there  were 
no  counterparts  in  the  contemporary  history  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  French  had  never  really  got  over  the  shock  of  their  national 
catastrophe  in  1870-1,  when,  after  having  been  for  two  centuries  the 
strongest  single  Power  in  Europe,  and  at  times  a  match  for  the  united 
forces  of  the  rest  of  the  Continent,  France  had  not  only  been  unexpectedly 
and  ignominiously  defeated  by  Prussia  but  had  found  herself  thence¬ 
forward  permanently  dwarfed  by  the  new  colossus  of  a  united  Germany 
overshadowing  France’s  north-eastern  frontier.  This  French  psychological 
trauma  had  not  been  healed  by  Germany’s  eventual  discomfiture  in  the 
First  World  War  and  the  consequent  dis-annexation  of  the  temporarily 
lost  French  territory  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Like  the  Dutch  in  1713,  the 
French  in  1918  had  been  aware  that  they  would  have  been  overpowered 
(in  the  French  case,  for  the  second  time  in  half  a  century)  if  the  rest  of  the 
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world  had  not  come  to  their  aid.  They  had  also  been  aware  that,  though 
their  country  had  vindicated  her  honour  by  standing  foremost  in  the 
breach  and  taking  the  brunt  of  a  gigantic  adversary’s  attack,  the  con¬ 
sequent  tax  on  her  national  stamina  had  left  her  relatively  weakened  out 
of  proportion  to  her  ex-allies  or  even  to  her  officially  defeated  ex-adversary. 
During  the  inter-war  period  Great  Britain — partly  out  of  a  blend  of 
inertia  with  idealism  and  partly  in  an  uncomprehending  exasperation  at 
French  perversities  born  of  justified  and  unrelieved  French  fears — had 
done  her  worst  to  finish  Germany’s  work  of  breaking  French  hearts  by 
making  a  show  of  maintaining  an  ultimately  untenable  non-com¬ 
mittal  attitude  towards  continental  affairs  at  the  cost  of  disappointing 
France’s  hopes  of  British  sympathy  and  support  in  her  anxious  search  for 
security. 

Both  the  unreality  of  Great  Britain’s  cherished  ‘free  hand’  and  the 
reality  of  France’s  loss  of  spirit  had  been  revealed  already,  during  the 
Munich  crisis,  in  the  novel  spectacle  of  British  statesmanship  taking 
the  lead  in  a  joint  Anglo-French  action  over  a  continental  European  affair 
immediately  concerning  one  of  France’s  East  European  allies.  Throughout 
the  inter-war  period  down  to  that  late  date  France  had  generally  assumed 
that  it  was  for  her  to  call  the  tune  of  Franco-British  policy  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  Great  Britain,  for  her  part,  had  generally  been  content,  in  any 
continental  affair,  either  to  ‘leave  it  to  France’  or  to  file  a  platonic  protest 
against  France’s  action  as  alternative  ways  of  underlining  the  inter- war 
British  thesis  that,  beyond  the  eastern  frontiers  of  France  and  the  Low 
Countries,  Great  Britain  had  no  interest  in  continental  affairs,  had  no 
responsibility  for  them,  and,  above  all,  had  no  commitments.  In  the 
autumn  of  1938,  when  even  isolationists  and  pacifists  in  Great  Britain  had 
suddenly  awakened  to  the  truth  that  they  must  now  bestir  themselves 
vigorously  if  they  meant  not  to  allow  continental  events  to  involve  them 
in  a  European  war,  Chamberlain  himself  had  found  that  he  could  not 
leave  this  hand  for  his  French  partner  to  play.  The  British  leadership  in 
Anglo-French  action  in  a  continental  European  crisis,  which  had  been  a 
significant  new  feature  in  the  international  landscape  six  months  back, 
now  reappeared  in  the  Anglo-French  response  to  Hitler’s  new  challenge 
of  14-15  March  1939. 

In  France,  unlike  Great  Britain,  these  startling  and  ominous  fresh 
tidings  of  evil  did  not  produce  any  momentous  change  of  attitude,  for  by 
this  time  French  despondency  had  translated  itself  into  paralysis.  ‘Here 
in  France’,  said  a  Parisian  professor  to  the  writer  of  this  chapter  at  a  date 
in  the  middle  1930s,  ‘we  are  just  waiting  for  the  blow  to  fall.’  In  this  state 
of  mind,  the  French  Government  behaved  as  if  they  believed  that  words 
and  gestures,  ostensibly  portending  action,  could  serve  the  purpose  and 
take  the  place  of  this  action.  Thus  they  were  formally  re-committing 
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themselves  to  action  without  in  fact  having  made  up  their  minds  to  act  if 
events  were  to  prove  that  nothing  else  would  suffice  for  stopping  Hitler’s 
onward  march.  They  had  never  even  seriously  followed  up  those  East 
European  alliances  which  they  had  come  to  regard  as  their  life-line  since 
they  had  been  disappointed  of  their  expectations  of  British  and  American 
guarantees  after  the  First  World  War.1 

The  captious  ‘Anglo-Saxon’  critics  of  France’s  efforts  to  find  alternative 
inter-war  allies  after  the  English-speaking  Powers  had  left  France  in  the 
lurch  had  been  particularly  shocked  by  the  conclusion  of  a  Franco-Polish 
military  convention  on  19  February  1921.  The  concealment  of  its  terms, 
in  an  era  of  professedly  open  diplomacy,  had  suggested  the  most  sinister 
surmises  in  self-righteous  ‘Anglo-Saxon’  minds.  Yet,  according  to  the 
French  Ambassador  in  Warsaw,2  two  months  after  Hitler’s  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia  on  15  March  1939,  the  Franco-Polish  military  convention 
of  1921  still  remained  unimplemented  by  those  technical  conversations 
between  military  experts  in  default  of  which  the  convention  was  merely  an 
academic  exercise  that  was  politically  rather  provocative.  During  the 
interval  between  the  Munich  crisis  and  15  March  1939  Leon  Noel,  the 
French  Ambassador  in  Warsaw,  informs  us  that  he  had  been  pressing 
the  French  Foreign  Minister,  Georges  Bonnet,  to  authorize  an  attempt  to 
negotiate  a  scaling  down  of  existing  French  commitments  to  Poland  with 
a  view  to  at  least  diminishing  the  predictable  gap  between  the  action  to 
which  France  stood  committed  and  the  action  that  she  was  likely  to  take 
if  and  when  the  day  of  reckoning  arrived.  But  Daladier’s  Government— 
the  Government  of  the  Munich  Agreement — were  looking  towards  a 
reinforcement,  in  the  near  future,  of  French  ‘commitments  to  Poland: 
they  were  making  preparations  for  acting  in  a  sense  contrary  to  their  real 
intention’.3  Noel’s  account  of  Franco-Polish  relations  betrays  considerable 
bias  against  Daladier’s  Government  (particularly  against  Bonnet),  and  his 
charges  that  there  was  no  contact  between  General  Staffs  and  no  attempt 
by  the  French  Government  to  restrict  their  commitments  to  Poland  to 
obligations  that  France  could  carry  out  seem  to  have  been  exaggerated;4 
but  French  policy  towards  Poland  certainly  did  not  err  on  the  side  of 
frankness,  and  there  may  have  been  substance  in  Noel’s  story  that  Bonnet, 
at  a  personal  interview  in  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1938,  had  told  Noel,  in 
so  many  words,  that,  on  his  reading  of  the  texts,  the  existing  arrangements 
between  France  and  Poland  ‘were  seamy  enough’  ( presentment  des  fissures 

1  See  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  58-59,  69-70. 

2  Leon  Noel:  L’ Agression  allemande  contre  la  Pologne  (Paris,  Flammarion,  1946),  p.  374. 

3  Ibid.  p.  303.  See  the  whole  passage,  pp.  303-9.  According  to  Bonnet  (Georges  Bonnet:  Fzn 
d'une  Europe  (Geneva,  Editions  du  Cheval  Aili;,  1948),  pp.  141-2),  it  was  the  Poles  who  at  this  time 
were  pressing  for  a  tightening  up  of  the  Franco-Polish  alliance  and,  in  particular,  of  the  military 
agreements. 

4  See  below,  pp.  164-5. 
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suffisantes)  to  shelter  France  from  exposure  to  the  risk  of  war,  whatever 
might  happen.1 

There  is  also  on  record  an  assertion  by  Ribbentrop,  in  a  letter  written 
by  him  to  Bonnet  on  13  July  1939,  that 

in  particular  we  agreed  in  our  discussions  in  Paris  on  December  6,  1938,  that 
respect  for  the  vital  interests  of  either  side  constituted  a  prerequisite  and  principle 
for  the  future  development  of  good  German-French  relations.  On  this  occasion 
I  expressly  referred  to  Eastern  Europe  as  being  a  German  sphere  of  interest,  and 
you  .  .  .  emphasized  on  your  side  at  the  time  that  a  fundamental  change  had 
come  about  in  France’s  attitude  to  Eastern  European  questions  since  the 
Munich  Conference.2 


This  was  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  such  an  assertion  was  made  on 
the  German  side.  Ribbentrop  himself  complained,  on  the  same  ground, 
both  to  Noel  and  to  Coulondre,  the  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  of  a 
reaffirmation  of  French  commitments  to  Poland  and  to  the  Soviet  Union 
which  Bonnet  had  made  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Paris  on  26 
January  1939;  and  Weizsacker  cast  up  the  same  allegation  in  Coulondre’s 
teeth  on  18  March  1939,  when  the  French  Ambassador  was  attempting 
to  present  to  him  the  French  Government’s  note  of  protest  of  the  17th 
against  Germany’s  liquidation  of  Czechoslovakia.3 

Bonnet  strenuously  denied  the  German  allegation  in  a  letter  to  Coulondre 
concerning  the  incident  of  18  March  1939, 4  and  again  in  a  letter  of  21  July 
to  Ribbentrop.5  He  declared,  twice  over,  that  on  6  December  1938  he 
had  stated  to  Ribbentrop,  before  witnesses,  that  the  existing  Franco-Polish 
and  Franco-Russian  agreements  remained  unaffected  by  the  new  Franco- 
German  agreement;  and  this  account  of  what  did  and  did  not  pass  is 
repeated  by  him,  in  greater  detail — with  the  explicit  statement  that  his 
interview  with  Ribbentrop  on  6  December  1938,  in  the  presence  of  Alexis 
Leger,  the  Secretary-General  of  the  French  Foreign  Ministry,  was  the  sole 
conversation  that  took  place  between  Ribbentrop  and  himself — in  the 
account  of  his  stewardship  at  the  Quai  d’Orsay  which  he  published  in 
1 948. 6  In  recording  and  discussing  this  controversy,  Noel  does  not  contest 
the  literal  truth  of  Bonnet’s  affirmation,  as  far  as  it  went;  but  he  asserts — 
in  direct  contradiction  with  Bonnet’s  own  subsequently  published  state- 

1  Noel:  L’ Agression  allemande  contre  la  Pologne,  p.  259;  cf.  p.  309. 

2  Documents  on  German  Foreign  Policy,  igi8-igqy,  from  the  Archives  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry, 
published  jointly  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  State.  Series  D 
( 1 93 7—45) »  v°f  vb  no-  669  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.  and  London,  H.M.S.O.,  1956).  [This 
series  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  D.Ger.F.P.\ ;  cf.  France,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs:  Le 
Livrejaune  franfais:  documents  diplomatiques  ig38-iggg  (Paris,  Imprimerie  Nationale,  1939),  no.  163. 
[This  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  Livre  jaune  franfais.  An  English  translation  was  published  in 
London  by  Flutchinson  in  1939.] 

3  See  below,  pp.  63-64,  and  Livre  jaune  franfais,  no.  78.  4  Ibid.  no.  81. 

5  This  is  the  date  given  ibid.  no.  168.  The  date  given  in  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  722,  is  25  July. 

6  Bonnet:  Find’une  Europe,  pp.  35-49. 
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ment  on  this  point — that  there  was  another  meeting  between  Bonnet  and 
Ribbentrop  at  which  no  witnesses  had  been  present  and  of  which  no  record 
was  to  be  found,  and  he  suggests  that,  whatever  Bonnet  may  or  may  not 
have  said,  the  Germans  may  have  obtained,  bona  fide,  from  his  general 
manner  the  impression  that,  as  far  as  France  was  concerned,  they  now 
had,  in  fact,  a  free  hand  in  the  east.1 

Noel’s  insinuation  suggests — if  we  are  to  give  any  weight  to  a  comment 
by  someone  who,  like  Bonnet  himself,  was  not  a  detached  observer — that 
Bonnet  may  have  been  designing  to  make  the  Franco-Polish  treaty  and 
military  convention  of  1921  operate  one-sidedly  for  France’s  benefit  alone. 
Supposing  that  the  next  victim  of  German  aggression  on  Hitler’s  agenda 
was  Poland,  Bonnet  may  have  flattered  himself  that  he  could  find  a 
lawyer’s  pretext  for  declaring  that  the  casus  foederis  had  not  arisen  for 
France,  whereas,  supposing  that  France  was  destined  to  be  the  recipient 
of  the  next  German  blow,  he  may  have  hoped  that  the  impetuous,  romantic, 
chivalrous  and,  above  all,  Germanophobe  temperament  of  the  Polish 
people  would  sweep  Poland  into  war  without  giving  Beck  a  chance  to  play 
on  France  the  trick  that  Bonnet  himself  possibly  had  it  in  his  mind  to  play 
on  Poland. 

France  had,  indeed,  good  reason  for  fearing  that  Hitler’s  next  act  of 
aggression  might  be  directed  against  herself.  From  first  to  last  Hitler’s 
policy  was  opportunist;  its  flexibility  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  its  long 
run  of  success;  and  it  was  always  within  Hitler’s  power — as  had  been 
demonstrated  by  his  deal  with  Poland  on  26  January  1934,  and  was  soon 
to  be  demonstrated  again  by  his  forthcoming  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union 
— to  make  a  volte-face  that,  in  a  democratically  governed  country,  would 
have  been  too  unpopular,  too  wayward,  or  simply  too  startling  to  be 
practical  politics.  On  the  morrow  of  the  destruction  of  Czechoslovakia, 
Germany’s  freedom  of  manoeuvre  appeared  to  be  almost  unlimited.  ‘We 
have  before  us  so  many  open  doors,  so  many  possibilities,  that  we  no 
longer  know  which  way  to  turn  or  what  direction  to  take’,  said  an  official 
of  the  Reich  Ministry  of  Propaganda  in  Berlin  to  a  Frenchman,  as  reported 
by  the  French  Ambassador,  Coulondre,  on  19  March  1939. 2  Was  France 
going  to  be  selected  as  the  next  German  target?  In  so  far  as  Hitler’s  moves 
were  dictated  (as  they  partly  were)  by  his  emotions,  France  might  take 
comfort  in  the  otherwise  rather  depressing  consideration  that  Hitler’s 
animosity  against  her  had  been  sinking  perceptibly  from  the  high  point 
registered  in  Mein  Kampf  in  proportion  as  France  had  been  tried  and 
found  wanting  in  capacity  to  prevent  the  author  of  this  diatribe  from 

1  See  Noel:  L’ Agression  allemande  contre  la  Pologne,  pp.  276-80.  The  correspondence  between 
Ribbentrop  and  Bonnet  in  July  1939  and  the  general  question  of  the  implications  of  the  Franco- 
German  Declaration  are  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  185-94. 

2  Livrejaune  frangais,  no.  80  (Eng.  ed.  p.  no). 
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progressively  achieving  his  ambitions  as  dictator  of  Germany.  But  this 
consideration  did  not  dispose  of  the  danger  that  France  had  to  appre¬ 
hend;  for  a  cold  strategic  calculation  might  still  counsel  Hitler  to  fell 
France  to  the  earth  before  turning  his  back  on  the  west  and  riding  away, 
like  a  second  Alexander  of  Macedon,  into  the  vast  spaces  of  the  east  in 
pursuit  of  a  mirage  of  Germany’s  Lebensraum. 

It  was  true  that  an  attack  on  France  would  probably  involve  Hitler  in 
war  with  Great  Britain  as  well,  but  no  doubt  in  1 939^  as  3n  I94°> 
discounted  Great  Britain’s  ability  to  operate  effectively  on  the  Continent 
if  once  France  were  hors  de  combat.  In  his  view  the  crushing  of  France 
would  effectively  relieve  him,  if  ultimately  eastward  bound,  from  the 
menace  of  a  simultaneous  war  on  two  fronts  which  he  had  admitted  to  be 
one  of  his  bugbears.  But,  if  Hitler  did  shrink  from  incurring  a  war  on 
two  fronts,  then  France  might  still  hope  to  derive  advantage  from  the 
Franco-Polish  alliance.  If  Poland,  in  virtue  of  the  existing  Franco-Polish 
agreements,  could  be  kept,  by  French  diplomacy,  with  trigger  raised  to 
discharge  her  shot  against  Germany’s  eastern  frontier  in  the  event  of  a 
German  attack  on  France,  might  not  Hitler’s  aversion  to  fighting  simul¬ 
taneously  on  two  fronts  perhaps  deter  him,  after  all,  from  assailing  France 
at  this  juncture? 

If,  at  this  stage,  the  French  Government  really  were  reckoning  on  Polish 
military  strength  as  a  French  asset  in  France’s  desperate  search  for  security, 
their  neglect  to  verify  the  true  state  of  Polish  armaments  becomes  all  the 
more  astonishing.  On  23  August  1939,  after  the  conclusion  of  a  Russo- 
German  entente  and  on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  war,  General  Gamelin, 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  National  Defence,  is  reported  by  Bonnet1  to 
have  advised  the  French  Government  that  Poland  would  be  able  to  hold 
out,  under  German  attack,  until  the  spring  of  1940.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  his  own  memoirs,2  Gamelin  remarks  that  a  prolonged  resistance  by 
Poland  was  inconceivable  unless  she  had  Russian  help.  Whatever  Gamelin 
may  or  may  not  have  said  and  thought,  an  accurate  appreciation  of 
Poland’s  military  weakness  could  surely  have  been  elicited  by  the  French 
Government  from  their  military  advisers  at  any  time.  Bonnet  can  have 
had  no  more  excuse  than  Chamberlain  had3  for  not  learning  from  his 
military  advisers,  as  Hitler  had  learnt  from  his,  that,  in  1939,  Poland  was 
as  impotent  for  waging  war  against  Germany  as  a  sportsman  armed  with 
a  shot-gun  would  be  for  doing  battle  with  the  trained  crew  of  a  Tiger 
tank. 

The  French  and  British  Governments  were  also  wide  of  the  mark,  and 
Hitler  likewise  accurately  informed,  about  the  military  strength  of  Italy. 

1  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  p.  133. 

z  General  M.  G.  Gamelin:  Servir,  3  vols.  (Paris,  Plon,  1946-7),  ii.  413. 

3  See  below,  p.  86,  note  1. 
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The  flamboyantly  staged  enunciation  of  Italy’s  territorial  demands  on 
France  in  the  Italian  Chamber  on  30  November  19381  had  been  taken 
seriously  by  the  French  as  heralding  an  Italian  attack  on  France  at  per¬ 
haps  no  distant  date;  and,  if  the  military  quality  of  the  Italian  fighting 
forces  had  been  worthy  of  the  strategic  advantage  against  France  which 
Italy  had  secured  for  herself  by  March  1939,  French  anxieties  on  an  Italian 
score  might  .have  been  justified.  The  Italian  troops  in  Spain,  which  had 
played  a  part  in  the  decision  of  the  Spanish  Civil  War  in  favour  of  the 
Axis  Powers’  Nationalist  proteges,  had  not  yet  been  withdrawn,  as  they 
were  to  be  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-Italian  understanding  of 
16  April  1 93852  and  in  April  1939  there  were  rumours — disturbing  to 
French  minds,  though  unconfirmed — that,  so  far  from  being  withdrawn, 
they  were  being  reinforced.  So  long  as  Italy  retained  a  foothold  on  the 
Spanish  mainland  and  in  the  Balearic  Islands,  as  well  as  on  her  own 
ground  in  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Pantelleria,  she  was  astride  vital  French 
lines  of  communication  between  metropolitan  France  and  the  French 
reservoir  of  military  man-power  in  North-West  Africa.  Simultaneous 
Italian  attacks  on  Tunisia  from  Tripolitania,  and  on  metropolitan  France 
from  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  might  be  synchronized,  so  the  French 
feared,  with  a  German  attack  on  France  from  the  north-east.  Such  French 
illusions  about  the  military  prowess  and  ardour  of  the  Italians  were  never 
shared  by  the  Italians’  German  allies  or,  indeed  by  the  Italians  themselves, 
with  the  solitary  but  fatal  exception  of  Mussolini;  but  the  lively  French 
fear  of  an  imaginary  Italian  danger  was  a  factor,  highly  favourable  to 
Germany,  in  the  French  state  of  mind  on  the  morrow  of  15  March  1939. 3 

This  was  the  moral  background  to  the  debate  in  the  French  Chamber 
on  17  and  18  March  1939,  which  was  the  first  formal  public  retort  in 
France  to  the  German  destruction  of  Czechoslovakia  three  days  before. 
The  keynotes  of  that  debate  were  the  rancour  and  recklessness  of  the 
retrospective  personal  recriminations  over  the  Munich  Agreement  in 
which  prominent  French  politicians  indulged  at  one  another’s  expense  on 
this  grave  occasion;  the  intransigence  of  Daladier’s  demand  for  plenary 
powers;  and  the  insinuation  of  the  Left — including  the  Left  Wing  of  a 
divided  Socialist  Party,  as  well  as  the  Communists — that,  in  presenting 
this  demand,  Daladier  was  seizing  the  opportunity  of  an  international 
crisis  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the  imposition  of  a  totalitarian  regime 
at  home.  Daladier  explicitly  refused  to  give  assurances  that  he  would  not 
use  the  powers  asked  for,  if  granted,  to  prorogue  Parliament  or  to  dissolve 

1  See  Survey  for  1938,  i.  164-5.  2  Ibid.  pp.  141-2. 

3  This  fear  does  not  seem  to  have  been  appreciably  diminished  by  the  eventual  withdrawal  of 
Italian  troops  from  Spain  in  May  1939;  and,  even  if  this  tardy  fulfilment  of  Italian  undertakings 
had  been  followed  by  a  rise  in  French  morale,  it  would  have  made  little  difference  to  the  actual 
course  of  events;  for,  by  that  date,  the  die  had  already  been  cast  in  the  Franco-British  counter¬ 
play  to  Hitler’s  death-blow  to  Czechoslovakia. 
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the  Communist  Party  or  to  suspend  the  forty-hour  working  week,  and  the 
Socialist  Party  saved  the  formal  appearance  of  unity  by  voting  against  the 
Government’s  demand  en  bloc — a  vote  in  which  the  Right-wing  Socialists 
concurred,  against  their  personal  convictions,  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
bill  was  sure  of  a  majority  without  their  support.  In  the  end  the  Chamber 
voted  the  Government  the  powers  asked  for — and  this  for  the  period 
stipulated,  running  to  30  November  1939 — by  321  votes  to  264,  and  on 
19  March  the  Senate  followed  suit  with  the  more  impressive  figures  of 
286  votes  to  17.  The  decrees  made  by  the  Government  in  virtue  of  the 
powers  thus  conferred  upon  them  were  promulgated  on  20  March.1 

The  French  Government’s  gestures  and  words  at  this  critical  hour  were 
thus  those  conventionally  betokening  strength  of  will  and  clearness  of  pur¬ 
pose;  but  the  true  state  of  France  was  more  faithfully  expressed  in  the 
undignified  uproar  in  the  Chamber  during  the  vital  debate  on  1 8  March, 
which  revealed  the  intensity  of  the  mutual  hostility  and  suspicion  of  the 
opposing  parties,  and  by  the  Chamber’s  subsequent  passage,  on  30  March, 
of  a  vote  of  sympathy  for  Czechoslovakia,  which  revealed  an  incorrigible 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  bare  phrases.  In  the  European  crisis  precipitated  by 
Hitler’s  destruction  of  Czechoslovakia,  as  in  the  preceding  crisis  that  had 
ended  in  the  Munich  Agreement,  France  showed  signs  of  the  debility 
underlying  her  brave  words  and  vigorous  gestures  by  leaving  it  to  Great 
Britain  to  take  the  lead  in  the  riposte  by  the  two  West  European  Powers 
to  the  new  challenge  from  Germany. 

(c)  Great  Britain’s  Reaction 
(1)  The  British  Acceptance  of  Hitler's  Challenge 

In  Great  Britain,  unlike  France,  Hitler’s  action  on  15  March  1939 
produced  a  change  of  temper  which,  in  its  ultimate  effects,  was  one  of  the 
decisive  factors  in  bringing  Nazi  Germany  to  defeat  in  the  Second  World 
War.  But  this  salutary  British  reaction  was  almost  disastrously  slow  in 
rising  to  the  pitch  of  energy  which  the  deadliness  of  the  danger  demanded. 
The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  on  the  afternoon  of 
1 5  March  caught  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  rank  and  file  of  his  supporters 
still  unaware — or  at  any  rate  still  able  to  keep  their  eyes  closed  to  the  fact 
— that,  in  destroying  Czechoslovakia,  Hitler  had  torpedoed  the  British 
Government’s  Munich  policy.  At  the  same  time,  the  debate  showed  that 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  Munich  policy  had  been  recognized  immediately  by 
Conservative  members  of  Parliament  who,  up  to  this  point,  had  continued 
to  support  Chamberlain  in  preference  to  following  Eden  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  On  17  March  the  Prime  Minister’s  speech  at  Birmingham2  informed 


1  See  below,  p.  686. 


2  The  Times,  18  March  1939. 
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the  world  that  his  second  thoughts  had  carried  him  to  the  point  which  the 
more  alert-minded  members  of  his  party  had  reached  two  days  before; 
and  thereupon  Parliament  and  the  nation,  with  the  Prime  Minister  at 
their  head,  deliberately  served  public  notice  on  Germany  that  Great 
Britain  w  as  now  going  to  throw  herself  across  the  path  of  German  aggres¬ 
sion. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  afternoon  of  15  March  the  Prime 
Minister  spoke — and  was  echoed  with  almost  burlesque  exaggeration  by 
some  of  his  supporters1— as  if  the  events  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  had 
made  no  significant  change  in  the  international  situation.  The  implica¬ 
tion  was  that  Hitler’s  act  of  destroying  Czechoslovakia  was  not  so  repre¬ 
hensible  as  the  British  parliamentary  Opposition’s  seizure  upon  it  as  a 
stick  for  beating  the  Government  to  the  refrain  of ‘We  told  you  so’.  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  had  perished  ‘by  internal  disruption’;  its  death-blow  had  been 
the  declaration  of  the  independence  of  Slovakia  by  the  Slovak  Diet;  and, 
since  this  had  ‘put  an  end’  to  the  situation  with  reference  to  which  the 
British  Government  had  undertaken  to  guarantee  Czechoslovakia’s  post- 
Munich  frontiers,2  the  Government  could  not  ‘hold  themselves  any  longer 
bound  by  this  obligation’,  though,  before  the  Slovak  Diet  had  committed 
its  disruptive  act,  they  had  felt  ‘under  a  moral  obligation  to  Czechoslovakia 
to  treat  the  guarantee  as  being’  already  ‘in  force’.  Though  he  could  not 
‘believe  that  anything  of  the  kind  which’  had  ‘now  taken  place  was  con¬ 
templated  by  any  of  the  signatories  to  the  Munich  Agreement  at  the  time 
of  its  signature’,  he  did  ‘not  wish  to  associate’  himself  to-day  with  any 
charges  of  breach  of  faith.  While  it  was  ‘natural’  that  he  should  ‘bitterly 
regret’  what  had  now  occurred,  ‘do  not  let  us’,  he  pleaded,  ‘on  that 
account  be  deflected  from  our  course’.3 

Since  the  first  question  in  Great  Britain  was  whether  there  would,  or 
would  not,  now  be  a  deflection  in  the  course  of  the  Conservative  Party’s 
policy,  the  outstanding  event  in  this  truly  ‘momentous  debate’4  was  the 
impressively  clear  and  moderately  phrased  speech  by  Eden,  which  was 
echoed  in  stronger  but  likewise  carefully  measured  terms  by  Richard  Law, 
then  Member  for  South-West  Hull. 

Eden  recalled  the  belief  of  those  Members  of  the  House  who,  after 
Munich,  had  ‘very  reluctantly’  been  ‘convinced  that  we  had  gained 
nothing  but  a  brief  respite  at  the  end  of  which  more  demands  would  be 
imposed  by  similar  methods’.  He  quoted  a  passage  from  Mein  Kampf 

1  The  unworthy  vituperation  of  Czechoslovakia,  with  which,  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
several  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  supporters  tried  to  still  the  uneasiness  of  their  own  consciences, 
is  perhaps  best  passed  over  in  silence.  The  Prime  Minister  himself  had,  of  course,  given  no  lead 
in  that  direction.  His  own  references  to  the  assassinated  state  were  courteous,  though  cold. 

2  For  the  position  regarding  the  international  guarantee  which  Czechoslovakia  had  been 
promised  at  the  Munich  Conference  see  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  204-16. 

3  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  345,  coll.  437~4°- 

4  The  phrase  was  used  by  one  of  the  Members  participating,  Duncan  Sandys. 
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on  the  art  of  imposing  the  victor’s  terms  on  defeated — and  defeatist- 
minded — peoples  injudiciously  measured  successive  doses.  And  he  ended 
with  a  call  to  action. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  the  present  methods  in  Europe  are  to  be  allowed  to 
continue  unchecked  we  are  heading  straight  for  anarchy,  for  a  universal  tragedy 
which  is  going  to  involve  us  all.  ...  I  am  convinced  there  could  be  no  greater 
contribution  [to  peace]  than  the  knowledge  that  now,  as  the  result  of  the  events 
that  have  taken  place,  this,  the  greatest  democracy  in  Europe,  had  decided  to 
unite  and  make  an  effort,  a  national  effort  without  parallel  in  its  history.  ...  It 
would  not  be  a  mere  party  political  matter.  Then  our  duty  would  be  to  examine, 
as  we  must  examine,  the  new  military  and  strategic  position  that  confronts  us  in 
Europe,  to  consult  all  those  nations  who  are  like-minded  with  us,  wherever  they 
may  be, whoever  they  may  be,  and  of  whatever  colour,  to  discuss  with  those  nations 
what  our  policy  is  to  be  and  where  we  will  make  our  stand,  and,  having  determined 
that,  to  make  with  them  at  once  the  military  plans  to  give  effect  to  our  decisions.1 

Though  their  speeches  in  this  debate  showed  that  Eden  and  Chamber- 
lain  were  still  poles  apart  on  the  crucial  question  of  policy  and  action, 
there  was  one  promising  admission,  in  the  Prime  Minister’s  otherwise 
unpromising  speech,  of  a  sinister  new  light  on  Hitler’s  objectives,  to  which 
Eden,  too,  drew  attention.  And,  though  Chamberlain  in  this  debate  did 
not  bring  himself  to  draw  Eden’s  conclusion  in  favour  of  an  answering 
change  in  British  policy,  the  argument  was  so  cogent  that  it  could  hardly 
fail  to  work  powerfully  in  Conservative  minds,  including  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter’s.  This  common  point  in  Chamberlain’s  and  Eden’s  speeches  was  put 
by  Chamberlain  as  follows : 

Hitherto  the  German  Government  in  extending  the  area  of  their  military  con¬ 
trol  have  defended  their  action  by  the  contention  that  they  were  only  incor¬ 
porating  in  the  Reich  neighbouring  masses  of  people  of  German  race.  Now  for 
the  first  time  they  are  effecting  a  military  occupation  of  territory  inhabited  by 
people  with  whom  they  have  no  racial  connection.  These  events  cannot  fail  to 
be  a  cause  of  disturbance  to  the  international  situation.  They  are  bound  to 
administer  a  shock  to  confidence.2 

The  delayed  effect  of  this  shock  on  the  Prime  Minister’s  own  mind  was 
dramatically  revealed  in  his  speech  at  Birmingham  on  1 7  March  (the  eve 
of  his  seventieth  birthday) ,  in  which  he  expressly  set  himself  to  correct  a 

1  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  345,  coll.  460-2. 

2  Ibid.  345,  col.  440.  This  last  quoted  passage  recurs,  in  exactly  the  same  words,  at  the  close 
of  the  speech  delivered  on  the  same  day  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord 
Halifax  (H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  112,  coll.  217-18):  an  indication  that  the  point  here  made 
was  one  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole.  Halifax  returned  to  it  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  20  March:  ‘The  world  will  not  forget  that  in  September  last  Herr  Hitler  appealed  to 
the  principle  of  self-determination  in  the  interests  of  2,000,000  Sudeten  Germans.  .  .  .  That 
principle  has  now  been  rudely  contradicted  by  a  sequence  of  acts  which  denies  the  very  right  on 
which  the  German  attitude  of  six  months  ago  was  based,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  truth 
about  the  treatment  of  250,000  Germans,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  believe  that  it  could  only  be 
remedied  by  the  subjugation  of  8,000,000  Czechs’  (ibid.  col.  314). 
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misapprehension  that,  because  on  the  15th  he  had  spoken  ‘quietly’,  he  and 
his  colleagues  ‘did  not  feel  strongly’.1  In  this  second  speech  he  started  by 
recalling  Hitler’s  reiterated  personal  assurance  to  him  during  the  Munich 
crisis  ‘that  this  was  the  last  of  his  territorial  ambitions  in  Europe,  and  that 
he  had  no  wish  to  include  in  the  Reich  people  of  other  races  than  Ger¬ 
many’,  and  he  quoted  the  passage  in  the  Munich  Agreement,  ‘which  bears 
Hitler’s  signature’,  declaring  that  ‘the  filial2  determination  of  the  frontiers’ 
of  Czechoslovakia  ‘will  be  carried  out  by  the  international  commission’. 
He  went  on,  in  accents  in  which  there  was  an  unmistakable  new  note,  to 
avow  a  loss  of  confidence  in  Hitler  and  to  address  a  warning  to  him : 

How  can  these  events  this  week  be  reconciled  with  these  assurances?  .  .  .  What 
has  become  of  this  declaration  of ‘No  further  territorial  ambition’?  What  has 
become  of  the  assurance  ‘We  don’t  want  Czechs  in  the  Reich’?  .  .  .  What  re¬ 
liance  can  be  placed  upon  any  other  assurances  that  come  from  the  same  source? 
...  Is  this  the  end  of  an  old  adventure,  or  is  it  the  beginning  of  a  new?  Is  this 
the  last  attack  upon  a  small  state,  or  is  it  to  be  followed  by  others?  Is  this,  in 
fact,  a  step  in  the  direction  of  an  attempt  to  dominate  the  world  by  force?  .  .  . 
There  is  hardly  anything  I  would  not  sacrifice  for  peace ;  but  there  is  one  thing 
that  I  must  except,  and  that  is  the  liberty  that  we  have  enjoyed  for  hundreds  of 
years,  and  which  we  will  never  surrender.  ...  It  seems  incredible  that  we  should 
see  such  a  challenge.  ...  Yet  no  greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  to  suppose 
that,  because  it  believes  war  to  be  a  senseless  and  cruel  thing,  this  nation  has  so 
lost  its  fibre  that  it  will  not  take  part  to  the  utmost  of  its  power  in  resisting  such 
a  challenge  if  it  ever  were  made.3 

After  giving  Hitler  this  warning  on  1 7  March  1 939  Chamberlain  did  not 
wait  for  him  to  take  further  action  before  taking  action  of  his  own. 
On  18  March  the  British  Government  asked  the  French  and  Russian 
Governments  what  they  would  do  if  Germany  were  to  make  an  unpro¬ 
voked  assault  on  Rumania.  On  30  March  they  gave  Poland  a  guarantee 
of  her  independence.  Thus,  within  fifteen  days  of  Hitler’s  occupation  of 
Bohemia-Moravia,  Great  Britain  had  taken  a  stand  across  Hitler’s  path. 

(2)  The  Inadequacy  of  the  British  Response 
(a)  Britain's  Self-Exposure  to  the  Risk  of  Annihilation 

The  decision,  thus  taken  by  Chamberlain’s  Government  in  March 
1939,  to  put  their  country  in  extreme  jeopardy  for  the  sake  of  resisting 
aggression  would  have  been  almost  as  glorious  an  event  in  the  annals  of 
the  United  Kingdom  as  the  subsequent  decision,  taken  by  Churchill’s 
Government  in  June  1940,  not  to  surrender  in  the  face  of  apparently 

1  Considerations  that  may  have  contributed  to  changing  Chamberlain’s  mind  during  the 
intervening  two  days  are  discussed  below  on  pp.  61-63. 

2  This  word  was  emphasized  by  Chamberlain  in  quoting  the  text. 

3  The  Times,  18  March  1939.  Counterparts  of  these  passages  in  Chamberlain’s  speech  at 
Birmingham  on  1 7  March  will  be  found  in  Halifax’s  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  2  o  March. 
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overwhelming  odds,  if,  on  the  earlier  of  these  two  occasions,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  been  as  clear-sighted  and  as 
whole-hearted  as  they  were  to  show  themselves  fifteen  months  later.  Their 
conduct  during  the  intervening  period  indicates,  however,  that  Hitler’s 
violation  of  the  Munich  Agreement  had  moved  the  British  to  action  with¬ 
out  rousing  them,  as  yet,  to  go  to  it  with  all  their  might.  The  risk  of 
annihilation  which  was  to  stare  them  in  the  face  in  June  1940  had  been 
deliberately  incurred  by  them  in  March  1939.  The  action  taken  by  the 
Government,  with  the  nation’s  concurrence  and  support,  between  1 7  and 
30  March  1939,  invited  disaster  if  it  was  not  immediately  to  be  followed 
up  by  a  total  mobilization  of  the  country’s  resources,  by  an  unflagging 
effort  to  build  up  an  effective  coalition  of  Powers  for  ‘containing’  Germany, 
and  by  generous  measures  for  equipping  not  only  Britain  herself,  but  also 
any  countries  that  were  willing  to  join  her,  with  the  armaments  that  they 
would  need  for  withstanding  a  German  attack  if  it  were  to  be  delivered. 
Yet  the  British  people  did  none  of  these  things.  During  the  twenty-four 
weeks  that  passed  between  1 7  March  and  the  German  invasion  of  Poland, 
the  moves  on  the  European  diplomatic  chess-board  resulted  in  the  West 
European  Powers’  acquiring  four  pawns,  while  Germany  got  the  better  of 
them  in  a  competition  to  gain  a  queen. 

When  Germany  went  to  war  on  1  September  she  had  in  her  pocket  a 
non-aggression  pact  with  the  Soviet  Union,  supplemented  by  an  agreement 
for  the  delivery  to  Germany  of  Russian  supplies  and  by  a  secret  agreement 
for  a  fifth  partition  of  Poland,  the  country  that  was  to  be  the  victim  of 
Germany’s  opening  military  campaign.  On  the  same  date  Great  Britain 
and  France  had  in  their  pockets  bilateral  agreements  with  the  Poland  that 
was  to  be  liquidated  within  three  weeks  and  with  a  Turkey  that  was  to 
remain  neutral  till  her  assistance  had  ceased  to  be  needed,  and  unilateral 
guarantees  to  Greece1  and  Rumania,2  the  former  of  which  was  not  to  save 
Greece  from  suffering  Poland’s  fate  next  year,3  while  the  latter  was  to  be 
flung  back  in  the  guarantors’  faces  by  the  intended  beneficiary  in  July 
1940  under  German  dictation.4  Meanwhile,  Britain  did  not  mobilize  the 
whole  of  her  own  industrial  and  financial  strength  either  before  going  to 
war  with  Germany  or  afterwards.  She  did  not  do  this  until  after  the  fall 
of  France.  Until  this  catastrophe  on  Britain’s  own  threshold  had  brought 
Britain,  in  her  turn,  within  immediate  danger  of  being  conquered  by 
Germany,  Britain  had  not  put  herself  in  fighting  trim  for  waging  war 
effectively  on  her  own  account,  not  to  speak  of  giving  effective  support  to 
the  feeble  countries  that,  so  far,  had  been  the  only  allies  whom  she  had 
managed  to  acquire. 

1  See  below,  pp.  ioi  seqq.  2  See  below,  pp.  105  seqq. 

3  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Initial  Triumph  of  the  Axis,  p.  336. 

4  Ibid.  p.  325, 
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At  any  rate  between  17  March  1939  and  June  1940  an  unfriendly 
Spanish  cartoonist  could  have  etched  a  biting  caricature  of  the  Englishman 
as  a  self-commissioned  gentleman  toreador  stepping  out  over  the  corpse  of 
a  newly  slain  Czechoslovakia  and  sauntering,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
into  the  path  of  the  German  bull  on  the  charging  beast’s  next  round  of  the 
deadly  arena.  This  imaginary  caricature  is  near  enough  to  the  truth  to 
raise  the  question  how  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  Kingdom 
could  have  come  to  be  so  foolhardy.  The  answer  is  to  be  found,  if  any¬ 
where,  in  two  infirmities.  One  of  these  is  the  state  of  mind  in  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  Cabinet  after  17  March  1939.  The  other  is  the  continuing  division 
of  counsels,  even  after  that  fateful  day,  both  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
country. 

(/?)  The  State  of  Mind  in  Chamberlain’ s  Cabinet  after  iy  March  193d1 

Between  17  March  1939,  when  Chamberlain  served  public  notice  thal 
Britain  would  resist  further  German  aggression,  and  10  May  1940,  when 
he  resigned,  he  and  his  three  colleagues  in  ‘the  inner  Cabinet’,  which 
conducted  the  Government’s  foreign  policy,  led  Great  Britain  to  the  brink 
of  disaster.  At  the  moment  when  Chamberlain  gave  place  to  Churchill, 
Britain  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  conquered  by  Germany.  Yet  the 
statesmen  who  thus  so  nearly  brought  their  country  to  ruin  were  not 
‘guilty  men’.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  high-minded  men  who  had  gone 
to  unusual  lengths  in  putting  ethical  principles  into  political  practice  in 
the  jungle  of  international  power  politics,  where  the  customary  code  of 
behaviour  was,  not  Christ’s,  but  Ishmael’s. 

A  living  religious  tradition  was  the  common  influence  that  made  these 
four  men  of  one  mind  in  taking  their  hazardous  course.  Halifax  and 
Hoare  were  active  lay  members  of  the  established  Episcopalian  Church 
of  England;  Simon  was  the  son  of  a  Congregational  minister;  Chamber- 
lain  was  the  child  of  a  Unitarian  family.  Thus,  in  Chamberlain’s  ‘inner 
Cabinet’,  the  established  church  and  the  free  churches  were  represented 
in  equal  numbers,  but  the  free  church  tradition  was  predominant  inasmuch 
as  one  of  the  two  Anglican  members,  Hoare,  came  of  Quaker  ancestry, 
while  one  of  the  two  free  churchmen  was  the  Prime  Minister.  The  strength 
of  the  free  church  tradition  in  ‘the  inner  Cabinet’  explains  much.  For 
160  years  ending  in  1832  English  and  Welsh  nonconformists  had  been 
debarred  from  taking  part  in  public  affairs,  and  their  energy  had  had  to 
find  alternative  outlets.  Ambition  had  drawn  them  into  trade,  industry, 
and  technology,  and  religion  into  philanthropy ;  and  the  spirit  which  had 
been  bred  in  them  by  following  these  peaceful  and  constructive  pursuits 
for  six  generations  was  imported  by  them,  after  their  enfranchisement,  into 
British  political  life,  where  it  found  its  expression  in  nineteenth-century 

1  See  chapter  xxxii,  ‘Chamberlain’s  Mind’,  in  Templewood:  Nine  Troubled  Tears,  pp.  372-82. 
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British  Liberalism.  By  1939  members  of  their  once  disfranchised  class 
had  long  since  been  playing  leading  roles  in  politics,  and  many  of  them  had 
turned,  like  the  Chamberlains,  from  Liberals  into  Liberal-Unionists;  but 
their  political  metamorphoses  had  not  alienated  them  from  the  spirit  that 
was  their  heritage  from  their  religious  past.  On  the  contrary,  in  entering 
politics  and  becoming  Conservatives  these  ex-Liberals  of  nonconformist 
extraction  had  communicated  the  spirit  of  Liberalism  to  the  Conservative 
Party,  after  having  already  communicated  it  to  the  nation  at  large.  This 
was  demonstrated  by  the  support  which  Chamberlain  received  from 
Labour  and  Liberal,  as  well  as  from  Conservative,  quarters  when,  in  face 
of  Hitler,  he  took  the  risk  of  trying  to  put  the  ethical  principles  of  Liberal¬ 
ism  into  practice  in  the  conduct  of  British  foreign  policy.1 

The  tragedy  of  Chamberlain  and  his  colleagues — which  was  their 
country’s  tragedy  too — was  that  it  fell  to  them  to  act,  in  positions  of  high 
responsibility,  in  a  jungle-world  that  was  irreconcilable  with  the  civilized 
world  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up.  British  Liberals  (in  the  broader 
meaning  of  the  word)  were  spiritually  at  home  in  spheres  where  brute 
force  was  not  obtrusive.  They  were  in  their  element  in  domestic  social 
reform,  including  the  development  of  municipal  government,  to  which 
Chamberlain  had  devoted  so  many  years  of  his  early  adult  life.  They  were 
not  at  ease  in  the  arena  of  international  politics,  even  in  the  brief  age, 
abruptly  terminated  in  1914,  in  which  diplomacy,  and  even  war,  had  been 
conducted  with  restraint  and  with  respect  for  generally  recognized  rules.2 
In  the  new  age  heralded  by  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World  War  in  1914 
and  inaugurated  by  Hitler’s  accession  to  power  in  Germany  in  1933, 
British  Liberals  could  not  find  their  bearings.  They  were  horrified  by  the 
brutal  world  which  had  now  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  closed  in  round 
them,  and  they  found  it  repugnant  to  admit  the  possibility  that  they  might 
have  to  conform  to  the  jungle’s  violent  ways  if  they  and  their  country¬ 
men  were  to  survive  in  it.  They  found  it  easier  to  persuade  themselves 
that,  in  their  twentieth-century  Western  environment,  an  apparent 
jungle  must  be  a  mirage,  and  that  its  seemingly  truculent  fauna  must 
turn  out  to  be  good  citizens  of  the  familiar  Liberal  stamp,  if  they  were 
treated  with  the  courtesy  and  consideration  that  are  every  good  citizen’s 
due.3 

Perhaps  Chamberlain’s  reaction  to  Hitler  can  be  conveyed  by  translating 

1  ‘Appeasement  was  not  his  personal  policy.  Not  only  was  it  supported  by  his  colleagues;  it 
expressed  the  general  desire  of  the  British  people’  (Templewood:  Nine  Troubled  Tears,  p.  375). 

2  It  was  characteristic,  and  revealing,  that,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Albert  Hall  to  Con¬ 
servative  women  at  as  late  a  date  as  1 1  May  1939,  Chamberlain  should  have  apologized  to  his 
audience  for  having  ‘had  to  devote  so  much  of  my  speech  to  foreign  affairs  and  to  the  measures 
that  we  have  got  to  take  to  make  our  country  strong’. 

3  ‘British  Ministers,  whether  Grey,  Asquith  or  Baldwin,  have  always  been  inclined  to  think 
and  act  as  if  foreigners  thought  and  acted  like  themselves’  (Templewood,  op.  cit.  p.  381). 
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his  tragic  plight  into  farcical  terms.  We  may  think  of  him  as  a  Victorian 
Midland  English  business  man  who,  in  walking  to  his  office  one  morning 
along  the  well-known  street  that  he  has  trodden  hundreds  of  times  before, 
suddenly  finds  himself  face  to  face  with  a  tiger.  Knowing,  as  he  does,  that 
man-eating  carnivores  have  not  bred  in  Mercia,  since  the  Interglacial  Age, 
the  good  man  persuades  himself  that,  in  spite  of  its  sinister  appearance, 
the  quadruped  confronting  him  must  be  a  masquerading  local  donkey 
that  will  be  unable  to  resist  a  carrot;  so  he  courageously  holds  a  carrot  out 
to  the  monster.  The  next  minute  the  creature  demonstrates,  by  killing 
and  mangling  a  passing  child,  that  its  appearance  corresponds  to  its  real 
nature;  and  this  horrible  spectacle  moves  the  man  to  change  his  policy. 
After  a  moment  of  hesitation,  he  arms  his  free  left  hand  with  a  policeman’s 
truncheon;  but  he  goes  on  holding  out  the  carrot  in  his  right  hand;  for, 
in  spite  of  his  having  witnessed  the  tiger’s  damning  ‘kill’,  he  is  unwilling 
to  abandon  all  hope  of  the  creature’s  turning  out  to  be  a  donkey  even  now. 
So  he  continues  to  proffer  the  carrot,  and  assures  the  beast  (as  if  it  could 
understand  human  speech)  that  the  truncheon  that  he  now  holds  in  his 
left  hand  is  intended  strictly  for  self-defence  and  is,  in  fact,  too  feeble  a 
weapon  to  be  used  for  aggressive  purposes. 

This  ‘dual  policy’  of  wielding  truncheon  and  carrot  simultaneously  was 
deliberately  followed  by  Chamberlain  and  his  colleagues  from  1 7  March 
1939  until  the  outbreak  of  war;  and  though,  on  3  September  1939,  the 
Prime  Minister  dropped  the  carrot,  he  did  not,  even  then,  transfer  the 
truncheon  from  his  left  hand  to  his  right  or  exchange  it  for  a  more  effective 
weapon.  This  was  not  done  in  Britain  till  Churchill  took  Chamberlain’s 
place;  and  by  that  time  the  tiger,  after  having  laid  low  Poland  and  France, 
was  poised,  on  the  French  shore  of  the  Channel,  to  make  what  was  to  be 
his  final  spring. 

Chamberlain’s  dual  policy,1  in  which  he  thus  persisted  till  the  eleventh 
hour,  was  not  only  hazardous ;  it  was  also  unrealistic.  The  Liberal  British 
statesman,  who  gauged  the  character  of  Russian  tyrants  whom  he  had  not 
seen,2  remained  blind  to  the  character  of  a  German  tyrant  whom  he  had 
seen.  Six  months  before  March  1939  Chamberlain  had  met  Hitler  face  to 
face  at  a  moment  when  the  maker  and  master  of  the  Third  German  Reich 
had  been  in  one  of  his  most  satanic  moods.  Yet  this  experience  seems  not 
to  have  made  Chamberlain  aware  of  his  adversary’s  demonic  genius  or 
of  the  stark  choice,  then  already  confronting  the  Nazis,  between  going 
bankrupt,  politically  as  well  as  economically,  and  winning  a  war. 
Chamberlain’s  own  hereditary  Weltanschauung  seems  to  have  rendered 
him  incapable  of  understanding  that  no  amount  of  goodwill,  patience,  and 
reasonableness  on  his  part  would  ever  make  Hitler  reciprocate  by  behaving 

1  See  chapter  xxxiii,  ‘The  Double  Line’,  ibid.  pp.  383-90.  See  also  below,  pp.  204-24. 

2  See  above,  p.  25. 
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like  John  Bright.  This  failure  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  power  with 
which  he  was  contending  led  Chamberlain  very  greatly  to  underestimate 
both  the  strength  of  Nazi  Germany’s  will  to  attain  her  sinister  objectives 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  physical  force  that  would  have  to  be  mobilized 
in  opposition  to  her  aims  in  order  to  deter  her  from  continuing  to  pursue 
them  or,  alternatively,  to  defeat  her  if  she  persisted.  These  two  miscalcula¬ 
tions  worked  together  with  Chamberlain’s  devotion  to  the  works  of  peace 
and  his  detestation  of  war  to  inhibit  him  from  doing  more  than  a  minimum 
in  either  rearmament  or  diplomacy,  which  were  the  two  arenas  of  the 
deadly  competition  to  which  he  had  now  committed  his  country. 

As  Chamberlain  saw  the  situation,  the  minimum  action  on  Britain’s 
part  was  also  the  optimum.  It  would  be  enough  to  deter  Hitler  without 
infuriating  him;  and,  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  were  offered  a  scrupulously 
fair  deal,  he  would  surely  respond  by  lapsing  into  ordinary  decent  be¬ 
haviour.1  This  belief  that  their  own  day-to-day  decisions  would  have  a 
decisive  influence,  for  better  or  for  worse,  on  Hitler’s  policy  was  the  most 
persistent  of  the  British  ‘inner  Cabinet’s’  illusions.  They  could  not  see,  or 
would  not  face,  the  truth  that  Hitler’s  course  had,  long  since,  been  set 
irrevocably;  that  he  was  bent  on  aggression;  and  that  he  was  not  going  to 
be  given  pause  by  being  handed,  on  a  plate,  a  British  diet  for  dictators  in 
which  a  minimum  of  British  rearmament  and  British  guarantees  to  Hitler’s 
neighbours  was  balanced  by  a  modicum  of  British  appeasement.2  In  truth, 
nothing  was  going  to  stop  Hitler  except  the  effective  mobilization  of  an 
overwhelming  superiority  of  force  in  opposition  to  his  aggressive  aims;  for 
to  stop  committing  aggression  would  spell,  for  Hitler,  the  failure  of  his 
mission,  and  the  penalty  that  he  would  have  to  pay  for  that  would  be 
either  suicide  or  assassination. 

Chamberlain  and  his  colleagues  were  therefore  wasting  their  breath 
when  they  assured  Hitler  that  they  were  not  trying  to  encircle  Germany. 
The  assurance  was,  of  course,  sincere,  but  the  word  ‘encirclement’  was 
being  used  by  the  two  parties  in  different  senses.  The  British  Government 
meant  that,  in  ‘getting  together’  with  other  neighbours  of  Germany,  they 
had  no  sinister  aims.  They  were  not  ‘ganging-up’  against  Germany  with 
intent  to  fall  upon  her.  This,  however,  was  no  news  to  Hitler.  In  1939 
he  was  well  aware  that  Germany  was  under  no  threat  of  attack.  But  this 

1  ‘Let  us  convince  her  [Germany]  that  the  chances  of  winning  a  war  without  getting  thoroughly 
exhausted  in  the  process  are  too  remote  to  make  it  worth  while.  But  the  corollary  of  that  must 
be  that  she  has  a  chance  of  getting  fair  and  reasonable  consideration  and  treatment  from  us  and 
others  if  she  will  give  up  the  idea  that  she  can  force  it  from  us,  and  convince  us  that  she  has  given 
it  up’  (Chamberlain  in  a  letter  of  30  J uly  1 939  to  his  sister,  quoted  in  Templewood :  Nine  Troubled 
Tears,  p.  384). 

2  ‘Chamberlain  and  his  colleagues  never  abandoned  the  hope  of  preventing  a  world  war 
until  it  actually  broke  out  in  September,  1 939.  The  lesson  of  Prague  was  not  that  further  efforts 
for  peace  were  futile,  but  rather  that,  without  greater  force  behind  them,  negotiations  and  agree¬ 
ments  with  Hitler  were  of  no  permanent  value’  (ibid.  p.  377). 
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knowledge  gave  him  no  satisfaction,  because  he  was  not  concerned  to 
obtain  for  Germany  a  security  that  was  hers  already.  He  was  concerned 
to  retain  for  her  a  free  hand  to  go  on  committing  aggression  against  other 
countries;  and,  in  his  vocabulary,  encirclement  signified  concerted  action, 
between  Germany’s  intended  victims,  to  secure  themselves  against  being 
treated  by  Hitler  as  he  had  treated  Czechoslovakia.  This  was,  of  course, 
precisely  what  the  British  Government  were  trying  to  do.  As  Chamberlain 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  on  19  May  1939: 

It  still  remains  to  strengthen  .  .  .  the  assurances  which  we  gave  to  Poland 
...  to  Rumania  and  to  Greece  ...  by  more  permanent  arrangements  and 
to  try  and  get  more  support  for  them  from  any  other  quarters  that  are  able  and 
willing  to  give  that  support.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this  policy  is  not  a 
policy  of  lining  up  opposing  blocs  of  Powers  in  Europe  animated  by  hostile  in¬ 
intentions  towards  one  another.  ...  We  are  trying  to  build  up,  not  an  alliance 
between  ourselves  and  other  countries,  but  a  peace  front  against  aggression.1 

This  defensive  policy  of  mutual  insurance  against  the  risk  of  German 
attack,  which  was  an  eminently  legitimate  and  reasonable  policy  from  the 
respectable  citizen’s  point  of  view,  was,  from  Hitler’s  point  of  view,  an 
intolerable  provocation. 

This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  Hitler  was  living  in  a  different  world 
from  the  world  in  which  the  members  of  the  British  ‘inner  Cabinet’  and 
their  countrymen  were  at  home  in  1939.  At  that  time,  the  European 
bridgehead  of  Western  Christendom  was,  in  fact,  divided  between  two 
worlds  which  physically  were  within  a  few  minutes’  flying  distance  from 
one  another  but,  spiritually,  were  many  leagues’  and  many  centuries’ 
distance  apart.  For  an  Englishman  periodically  visiting  Germany,  during 
the  years  between  Hitler’s  accession  and  his  going  to  war,  the  transit 
between  the  two  worlds  was  as  distressing  spiritually  as  the  sudden  change 
of  altitude  in  the  rising  and  descending  aeroplane  was  physically.  This 
was,  indeed,  an  unprecedented  experience  inside  Western  Christendom; 
for,  though  this  Western  Christian  world  had  sometimes  sunk  low  and 
sometimes  risen  high  in  the  course  of  its  chequered  history,  it  had  pre¬ 
viously  always  been  all  on  more  or  less  the  same  moral  level,  whatever 
that  level  might  be.  It  had  never  been  cleft  by  so  deep  and  wide  a  gulf  as 
had  opened  between  Germany  and  her  Western  neighbours  in  1933.  In 
1955  much  more  of  the  inner  history  of  the  Third  German  Reich  was 
known  to  the  general  reader  than  had  been  accessible  to  Chamberlain  and 
his  colleagues  at  the  time;  yet  in  1955  it  was  still  hard  for  non-Germans  to 
understand  how  a  great  Western  people,  that  had  inherited  the  West’s 
Christian  tradition,  could  have  been  captivated  by  Hitler  and  his  fellow 
criminals  and  so  made  to  serve  as  the  instrument  of  their  evil  designs.  To 
Chamberlain  and  his  colleagues,  this  was  not  only  inexplicable;  it  was 

H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  347,  coll.  1833,  1838-9. 
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incredible;  and,  in  their  inability  or  unwillingness  to  face  the  facts,  they 
were  representative  of  a  majority  of  their  countrymen.  Among  British 
statesmen  during  the  fateful  years  1 934-9,  few  besides  Churchill  had  the 
insight  to  see  the  fearful  truth  and  the  strength  of  mind  to  be  ready  to  act 
on  it  without  reserve  or  hesitation. 

If  one  reason  for  ‘the  inner  Cabinet’s’  miscalculation  was  their  under¬ 
estimate  of  Hitler’s  moral  obliquity,  another  was  their  over-estimate  of 
Britain’s  power.  This,  too,  was  in  the  nineteenth-century  British  Liberal 
vein;  for  the  Liberals’  conscientious  aversion  from  the  traditional  aggres¬ 
sive  use  of  British  power  had  not  weakened,  in  them,  the  traditional  British 
confidence  in  this  power’s  efficacy  for  use  as  a  sanction  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  rule  of  law  and  decency  in  international  relations.  Between 
17  March  1939  and  24  August,  when  the  news  of  the  Russo-German  pact 
came  to  their  ears,  ‘the  inner  Cabinet’  seem  to  have  believed  that  the 
British  lion  had  only  to  rise  on  his  front  paws  and  toss  his  mane  in  order 
to  bring  Hitler  to  a  halt  and  give  security  to  Hitler’s  next  intended  victims. 
An  effort  that  Britain  could  make  by  herself  could  be  made  by  a  united 
British  Commonwealth  a  fortiori ;:  and  this  excessive  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  unexerted  and  unreinforced  British  power  to  keep  Hitler  in 
check  is  perhaps  the  key  to  the  United  Kingdom  Government’s  policy 
during  those  critical  months  when  Britain  was  competing  with  Germany 
for  the  adherence  of  other  European  states.  ‘As  to  the  .  .  .  criticism  that 
if  we  could  not  have  given  effective  military  help  to  Czechoslovakia,  still 
less  could  we  give  it  to  Poland,  the  answer  is  that  in  each  case  a  world  war 
with  Great  Britain  and  not  local  British  aid,  was  the  deterrent.’2  If  Britain 
was  a  host  in  herself,  allies  were  superfluous;  and  ‘the  inner  Cabinet’s’ 
belief  that,  in  Britain’s  own  resources,  they  already  commanded  a  pleni¬ 
tude  of  latent  power  that  would  suffice  to  deter  Germany  or,  failing  that, 
to  defeat  her,3  may  have  absolved  them  in  their  own  minds  from  having  to 
play  ‘power  politics’  against  which  their  consciences  revolted.  If  the  truth 
is  that,  between  17  March  and  24  August,  they  were  not  seeking  to  build 
up  an  overwhelmingly  stronger  coalition  against  Hitler  but  to  vindicate 
moral  principles,  much  in  their  policy  that  would  otherwise  be  inexplicable 
is  explained. 

The  principles  on  which  they  were  now  standing  were  respect  for  the 
rule  of  law  in  international  affairs  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  weak  states. 
As  Halifax  put  it  on  19  April  1939: 

If  in  the  last  resort  you  are  to  ask  people  ...  to  make  sacrifices  and  to  hazard 


1  See  Templewood:  Nine  Troubled  Tears,  p.  375. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  349-50. 

3  This  belief  seems  to  have  survived  both  the  deal  between  Germany  and  Russia  and  Germany’s 
subsequent  attack  on  Poland  at  the  price  of  finding  herself  at  war  with  Britain.  When  Chamber- 
lain  said,  on  4  April  1940,  that  Hitler  had  ‘missed  the  bus’  he  must  have  meant  that  Hitler  had 
doomed  Germany  to  defeat  by  bringing  Britain  into  the  lists  against  her. 
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their  lives,  they  will  never  willingly  do  that  for  any  cause  that  fails  to  appeal  to 
the  highest  elements  in  their  nature.  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  clear  that  our 
policy  has  such  a  basis  as  that.  It  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  rights  of 
smaller  States  shall  not  be  set  aside  by  the  stronger,  that  force  shall  not  be  the 
deciding  factor  in  the  relations  between  peoples,  and  that  negotiations  shall  not 
be  overshadowed  or  overborne  by  constraint.1 

This  statement  of  the  British  ‘inner  Cabinet’s’  faith  is  authoritative;  and 
it  goes  far  to  explain  why  they  now  readily  gave  guarantees  to  Poland, 
Rumania,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  whose  association  with  Britain  was  a 
liability  for  her,  not  an  asset,  and  why,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
unwilling  to  go  to  any  great  lengths  for  the  sake  of  securing  an  alliance  with 
Russia.  In  a  previous  section2  the  inherent  difficulty  of  an  attempt  at  an 
understanding  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  non-Communist  Western 
contemporaries  has  been  pointed  out.  On  the  Western  side  there  was  a 
well-founded  suspicion  of  the  Soviet  Government’s  character  and  inten¬ 
tions  and  an  ill-founded  underestimate  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  military 
strength.  But  the  rock  which  wrecked  the  attempt  to  conclude  a  military 
alliance  against  German  aggression  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Western  Powers  was  the  British  Government’s  unwillingness  to  be  a  party 
to  the  coercion  of  the  small  countries — the  Baltic  States,  Poland,  and 
Rumania — that  lay  between  Russia  and  Germany.  Britain’s  purpose  in 
seeking  an  alliance  with  Russia  after  17  March  1939  was  not  to  ensure 
Britain  herself  against  being  attacked,  defeated,  and  conquered  by  Ger¬ 
many.  Until  the  fall  of  France  both  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom  were  unaware  that  their  own  country  was  in  deadly 
danger.  The  purpose  was  to  vindicate,  against  possible  further  aggression 
on  Germany’s  part,  the  principle  that  Halifax  enunciated  on  19  April. 
The  British  Government  would  have  stultified  and  discredited  themselves 
in  their  own  eyes  if  their  attempt  to  win  Russia’s  support  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  this  principle  against  Germany  had  led  them  to  become  Russia’s 
accomplices  in  violating  it  by  giving  Russia  a  free  hand  to  coerce  small 
countries  that  had  not  yet  become  Germany’s  victims. 

Though  the  Western  Powers  were  ill  informed  about  the  Soviet  Union’s 
potential  military  strength,  they  were  not  badly  informed  about  Poland’s 
inability  to  hold  her  own  against  Germany.  The  British  Government,  at  any 
rate,  were  told,  at  an  early  date,  by  their  military  advisers  on  the  spot,3  that 
the  Polish  soldier’s  hardihood  would  count  for  nothing,  if  it  should  come 
to  war,  against  the  German  army’s  crushing  superiority  in  mechanized 
armaments.4  The  British  Government,  however,  were  not  thinking  in 

1  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  112,  coll.  697-8. 

2  See  above,  pp.  17  seqq.  3  See  below,  p.  86,  note  1. 

4  In  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  on  19  May  1939  Lloyd  George  reiterated  a  previ¬ 
ously  asked  and  unanswered  question :  Before  the  guarantee  to  Poland  was  given  by  the  British 
Government,  were  the  General  Staff  ‘consulted  as  to  the  military  possibilities  of  redeeming  that 
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terms  of  military  power  in  making  the  commitments  that  they  were  now 
making  in  Europe.  They  were  thinking  in  terms  of  a  principle.  They  had 
sacrificed  this  principle  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  peace  of  the  world  when 
they  had  thrown  Czechoslovakia  to  the  wolves.  Between  15  and  17  March 
1939  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  they  were  to  sacrifice  any 
other  small  country,  whether  to  Germany  or  to  Russia  or  to  any  other 
aggressive-minded  Power,  the  further  loss  of  British  honour  and  further 
damage  to  the  cause  of  international  morality  would  not  be  counter¬ 
balanced  by  any  gain  for  the  cause  of  peace,  and  they  therefore  decided  to 
guarantee  the  three  small  countries — Poland,  Rumania,  and  Greece — 
that  seemed  likely  to  be  the  next  on  the  list  of  Hitler’s  and  Mussolini’s 
intended  victims.  They  knew  that,  on  a  military  reckoning,  these  three 
countries — and  Turkey  too — were  pawns,  not  queens.1  But  they  were 
picking  them  out  to  serve,  not  as  allies,  but  as  linesmen  who  would  register 
any  further  German  trespass  beyond  the  bounds  of  law  and  decency;  and, 
for  playing  a  linesman’s  part,  a  pawn  is  as  serviceable  as  a  queen. 

If  it  was  desirable  to  be  the  recipient  of  a  British  guarantee  in  1939,  then 
Poland’s  receipt  of  the  first  guarantee  in  the  series  was  an  unearned  piece 
of  good  fortune;  for  Britain  had  less  call  to  come  to  Poland’s  aid  in  1939 
than  she  had  had  to  come  to  Czechoslovakia’s  aid  the  year  before.  At  this 
date  Great  Britain’s  moral  obligations  towards  Poland  were  at  a  minimum 
owing  to  the  cumulative  depleting  effect  of  three  successive  Polish  drafts 
upon  them.  The  first  of  these  drafts  had  been  the  Polish  seizure  of  Vilna  on 
9  October  1920  by  a  military  coup  de  main  which  had  the  historic  distinction 
of  having  been  the  first  blow  of  the  kind  dealt  to  the  League  of  Nations  by 
one  of  its  member  states.2  The  second  draft  had  been  the  Polish  insistence 
in  1 920-1  on  imposing  the  Riga  Line  as  the  frontier  between  Poland  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  regardless  of  British  warnings  and  protests.3  The  third 
draft  had  been  Poland’s  recent  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  Munich  crisis, 


pledge?’  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  347,  coll.  1817-18).  In  the  same  debate,  the  same  question 
was  taken  up  by  Churchill  (ibid.  col.  1846).  In  reply,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  R.  A.  Butler,  said:  ‘His  Majesty’s  Government  keep  in  continuous  consultation  with 
the  General  Staff,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  may  rest  assured  that  any  action  that  we  have 
taken  has  been  in  consultation  with  that  body’  (ibid.  col.  1880). 

1  Chamberlain  does  seem,  however,  to  have  overrated  the  military  value  of  Poland  on  at  least 
one  occasion.  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  19  May  1939,  after  Lloyd  George  had  returned  to 
the  charge  on  the  subject  of  the  Government’s  continuing  failure  to  arrive  at  an  understanding 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  Chamberlain’s  rejoinder  was:  ‘It  is  a  satisfaction  to  think  that,  if  we 
should  become  involved  in  war,  there  is  that  great,  virile  nation  on  the  borders  of  Germany 
which  under  this  agreement  is  bound  to  give  us  all  the  aid  and  assistance  it  can’  (H.G.  Deb.  5th 
ser.,  vol.  347,  col.  1835). 

Chamberlain  was  right,  of  course,  in  calling  the  Poles  ‘virile’  if  by  this  he  meant  that  he  felt 
sure  that  they  would  fight,  even  against  overwhelming  odds.  He  did  not  feel  the  same  certainty 
about  the  Russians.  2  See  Survey  for  1920-3,  p.  252. 

3  A  History  of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris,  ed.  H.  W.  V.  Temperley.  6  vols.  (London,  Oxford 
University  Press  for  British  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1920-4),  vi.  239,  318-19.  [Referred 
to  hereafter  as  H.P.C.] 
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when  she  had  played  Germany’s  game  and  had  been  base  enough  to  seize 
the  opportunity  of  picking  up  a  scrap  of  the  spoils  of  Czechoslovakia.1  If 
Poland’s  moral  claims,  not  Britain’s  political  principles,  had  been  the 
decisive  consideration,  Britain  would  have  been  at  liberty,  at  any  date 
after  Munich,  to  secure  the  Soviet  Union  for  her  ally  if  she  could,  even  if 
that  were  to  mean  leaving  Poland  in  the  lurch. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Chamberlain’s  policy  in  Europe  after  17  March  1939 
was  based  on  the  tacit  assumption  that  Britain  had  nothing  to  fear  for  her¬ 
self,  and  that  she  still  had  the  power  to  constitute  herself  the  arbiter  of 
Europe  at  the  cheap  price  of  simply  uttering  her  fiat:  ‘We  don’t  want  to 
fight,  but,  by  Jingo,  if  we  do  .  .  .’.  This  belief  of  the  British  Prime  Minister’s 
was  probably  shared,  at  the  time,  by  a  majority  of  his  countrymen;  but 
his  predecessors  in  the  generation  before  his  own  had  already  been  aware 
that  it  was  an  anachronism  when,  fortunately  for  their  country,  they  had 
ensured  her  against  the  risk  of  a  first  world  war  by  making  an  alliance  with 
Japan  in  1902  and  ententes  with  France  and  Russia  in  1904  and  in  1907. 
Britain  had,  indeed,  been  the  arbiter  of  Europe  from  before  the  close  of  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  till  after  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars. 
But,  in  the  course  of  the  hundred  years  1815-1914,  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  and  in  the  world  had  been  turned  against  Britain  by  the  industriali¬ 
zation  of  Germany  and  the  United  States;  and,  in  1914-18,  the  United 
States,  not  Britain,  had  become  the  arbiter  of  the  world  through  her  ability 
to  serve  as  ‘the  arsenal  of  democracy’  in  the  industrial  age.  In  setting  her¬ 
self  in  1939  to  oppose  Germany’s  expansion  with  no  major  ally  except 
France,  who  by  then  was  an  already  breaking  reed,  Britain  had  set  herself 
a  task  beyond  her  present  strength. 

Her  inadequacy  for  playing  the  role  which  was  eventually  to  be  played, 
for  the  second  time,  by  the  United  States  was  quickly  revealed  as  soon  as  it 
came  to  the  question  of  the  amount  of  the  material  aid  that  Britain  was 
to  provide  for  actual  or  prospective  associates  in  a  common  front  against 
further  aggression  by  Germany.  It  then  turned  out  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  facts  in  1878,  in  1939  Britain  had  not  got  either  the  men  or 
the  money  required  for  serving  as  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  The  Turks,  the 
Poles,  and  the  Rumanians  were  all  dismayed  at  the  smallness  of  the  figures 
of  Britain’s  offers  to  them  of  loans,  armaments,  and  other  supplies.2  No 
doubt,  higher  figures  than  those  offered  were  within  Britain’s  capacity. 
The  Treasury  in  Whitehall  screwed  the  figures  down  as  if  it  were  haggling 
with  one  of  the  civil  ‘spending  departments’  across  the  street,  instead  of 
being  implicated,  as  it  was,  in  a  desperate  struggle  for  national  survival. 
And  Chamberlain  supported  the  Treasury,  or,  at  any  rate,  did  not  call  it  to 
heel,  because  he  had  convinced  himself  that  a  policy  of  ‘business  as  usual’ 
was  expedient  in  the  national  interest,  besides  being  congenial  to  himself 
See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  65-67.  2  See  below,  pp.  146-50,  175-80,  190-2. 
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and  to  the  business  circles  in  which  he  was  at  home.  It  could,  indeed,  be 
argued  that  the  war,  if  it  came,  would  be  likely  to  take  the  form  of  a  com¬ 
petition  in  economic  staying-power.  But  this  British  doctrine  was  cold 
comfort  for  East  European  continental  countries  that  were  likely  to  be 
overrun  by  German  armies  long  before  their  island  guarantor’s  economic 
resources  were  exhausted.  And,  at  the  next  stage,  when  the  same  business 
of  making  an  inventory  of  Britain’s  prospective  material  contributions  to 
a  common  cause  had  to  be  transacted,  not  with  Beck  or  with  Gafencu,  but 
with  Stalin,  the  revelation  of  the  lamentably  small  number  of  divisions 
that  Britain  was  proposing  to  put  into  the  line  in  France,  in  the  event  of 
war  with  Germany,  helps  to  explain,  not  only  Stalin’s  deal  with  Hitler  on 
23-24  August  1939,  but  his  subsequent  attitude  both  during  and  after  the 
Second  World  War. 

The  illusions  and  miscalculations  that  have  been  examined  above 
go  far  towards  accounting  for  the  disasters  that  overtook  Britain  under 
Chamberlain’s  auspices  between  17  March  1939  and  the  summer  of  1940. 
Yet,  if  Chamberlain  and  his  colleagues  came  near  to  bringing  their  country 
to  ruin,  the  responsibility  was  not  theirs  alone,  and  there  was  a  recom¬ 
pense  for  which  their  country  owes  them  gratitude.  The  responsibility  was 
shared  by  the  Labour  Opposition,  who  still  further  slowed  down  the  ox- 
slow  pace  of  Chamberlain’s  drive  towards  rearmament,1  while  calling,  all 
the  time,  for  a  more  militant  stance  in  opposition  to  Hitler.  The  recom¬ 
pense  that  Britain  gained  from  the  appalling  risks  to  which  Chamberlain’s 
policy  exposed  her  was  an  exoneration  from  any  share  of  the  guilt  for 
having  made  the  Second  World  War.  In  a  letter  of  10  September  1939,  to 
his  sister,  Chamberlain  wrote:  ‘It  was  of  course  a  grievous  disappointment 
that  peace  could  not  be  saved,  but  I  know  my  persistent  efforts  have  con¬ 
vinced  the  world  that  no  part  of  the  blame  can  lie  here.  That  conscious¬ 
ness  of  moral  right  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  Germans  to  feel  must  be 
a  tremendous  force  on  our  side.’2 

The  controversy  over  the  attribution  of ‘war-guilt’,  which  had  been  part 
of  the  aftermath  of  the  First  World  War,  could  not  arise  again  this  time; 
and,  if  Hitler  hoisted  the  black  flag  to  Germany’s  masthead,  Chamberlain 
nailed  it  there.  The  price  paid  by  Britain  for  this  vindication  of  her  inno¬ 
cence  was  a  high  one,  but  perhaps,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  could  not 
have  been  lower  than  it  was.  A  verdict  of  innocence  does  not,  however, 
carry  with  it  an  acquittal  of  responsibility ;  and  therefore  it  has  still  to  be 
asked  whether  the  Second  World  War  could  have  been  averted  by  British 
statesmanship  if,  from  18-19  September  1931,  when  Japan  launched  her 


In  the  conditions  of  his  [Chamberlain’s]  time  there  was  no  simple  and  easy  way  to  British 
rearmament.  General  complacency,  and  sometimes  active  opposition,  obstructed  progress  at 
every  turn’  (Templewood:  Nine  Troubled  Tears,  p.  389).  On  the  attitude  of  the  Opposition  see 
also  below,  pp.  699-702.  2  Quoted  in  Templewood,  op.  cit.  p.  384. 
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aggression  in  Manchuria,  to  3  September  1939,  when  Chamberlain  de¬ 
clared  war  on  Germany,  British  policy  had  been  in  the  hands,  not  of 
Baldwin  and  Chamberlain,  but  of  Churchill.  Would  it  have  been  within 
the  power  of  any  British  statesman  to  prevent  Hitler  from  making  the 
Second  World  W ar?  In  retrospect  it  seems  clear  that  the  combined  power 
of  Britain  and  France  was  not  enough  in  itself  to  deter  Hitler  from  bidding 
for  world  dominion.  Would  he  have  been  deterred  if  he  had  been  con¬ 
fronted  eventually  with  a  defensive  alliance  between  the  West  European 
Powers  and  Russia?  Was  this  alliance  feasible  if  French  and  British  states¬ 
manship  had  made  it  their  overriding  objective,  and  if  they  had  pursued 
this  objective  singlemindedly?  And,  if  we  cannot  feel  sure  that  even 
Churchill  would  have  been  able  to  attain  it,  are  we  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  ultimate  responsibility  rests  on  American  shoulders?  Did  the 
Senate  at  Washington  condemn  the  world,  including  their  own  country, 
to  fight  ‘the  unnecessary  war’  when,  in  1919,  they  failed  to  ratify  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations?  And  how  far  was  the  Senate’s  vote 
due  to  President  Wilson’s  obstinacy?  Unless  we  can  answer  this  string  of 
baffling  questions,  Chamberlain’s  responsibility  is  not  easy  to  assess. 

(y)  The  Continuing  Disunity  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Country 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  inadequacy  of  the  response  in  Great  Britain  to 
Hitler’s  challenge  was  the  division  of  feeling  and  purpose  in  the  country. 
National  unity  was  not  achieved  until  10  May  1940  when  Chamberlain 
was  succeeded  by  Churchill;  and  Chamberlain  had  never  enjoyed  one 
advantage  that  was  thrust  upon  Churchill  by  the  fall  of  France.  When  the 
German  Wehrmacht  was  in  occupation  of  French  ports  within  sight  of 
Dover,  and  when  the  Luftwaffe  was  in  the  air  over  South-Eastern  England, 
the  British  people  were  compelled  at  last  to  recognize  that  they  could  save 
themselves  only  by  a  united  effort.  But  it  required  a  danger  of  this  magni¬ 
tude  and  imminence  to  open  their  eyes  to  a  truth  which  had  been  evident 
before  Chamberlain  had  succeeded  Baldwin,  and  indeed  since  the  Japanese 
outbreak  in  Manchuria  in  September  1931. 

This  division  of  counsels  in  Britain  over  foreign  policy  had  been  there, 
below  the  surface,  since  the  peace  settlement  after  the  First  World  War. 
There  were  two  points  on  which  the  whole  nation  was  genuinely  of  one 
mind :  it  had  no  intention  of  attacking  any  other  country,  and  it  was  most 
anxious  not  to  have  to  go  to  war  again  in  its  own  defence  or  in  anyone 
else’s.  During  the  1920s  most  people  in  Britain  also  concurred  in  paying  lip 
service  to  the  principle  of  collective  security  as  embodied  in  the  League  of 
Nations;  but  the  principle  was  never  accepted  whole-heartedly  either  by 
nationalist-minded  Conservatives  or  by  pacifist-minded  representatives  of 
the  Left.  To  many  Conservative  minds  the  notion  of  collective  security 
seemed  suspiciously  cranky  and  objectionably  altruistic.  They  were  on 
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their  guard  against  being  drawn  into  war  in  support  of  a  theory,  and 
against  being  committed  to  membership  in  a  mutual  insurance  society  in 
which  Britain,  on  their  reckoning,  would  be  contributing  a  premium,  and 
incurring  a  liability,  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  benefits  that  she  was  ever 
likely  to  receive.  Why  should  she  be  called  upon  to  underwrite  the  security 
of  countries  that  were  weaker  than  she  was  and  that  were  also  in  greater 
danger  of  being  attacked?  The  pacifists,  on  their  side,  were  willing  to 
support  collective  security  on  the  tacit  understanding  that  token  payments, 
on  account  of  premiums  nominally  due,  would  be  enough  to  maintain  the 
institution’s  credit,  and  that  this  was  the  limit  of  each  individual  share¬ 
holder’s  liability.  Their  position  was  thus,  in  reality,  not  far  removed  from 
that  of  the  nationalists,  though  they  arrived  at  it  by  a  different  approach. 
And,  in  the  event,  when  the  principle  of  collective  security  was  challenged, 
and  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  violated,  by  successive  acts 
of  aggression  from  September  1931  onwards,  pacifists  and  nationalists  in 
Britain  reacted  in  the  same  way.  Both  groups  were  reluctant  to  see  Britain 
take  up  arms  in  fulfilment  of  her  obligations  under  the  Covenant.  They 
preferred  to  jettison  the  principle  of  collective  security  and  to  let  the  League 
of  Nations  go  bankrupt. 

At  this  parting  of  the  ways  in  the  1930s  two  small  bands  of  clear-sighted 
and  strong-minded  people  in  Britain  took  a  courageous  stand.  There  were 
pacifists  who  publicly  supported  Chamberlain  because  they  recognized 
that  his  policy  was  theirs.  There  were  also  Conservatives  who  temporarily 
broke  with  their  party  and  went  into  the  wilderness  because  they  held 
that  Britain  must  be  prepared  to  resist  aggression  by  force  of  arms,  and 
that  she  must  resist  it  by  coming  to  the  help  of  other  victims  of  it,  without 
waiting  till  she  herself  was  directly  attacked.  While  Chamberlain’s 
pacifist  allies  were  his  most  impressive  supporters,  his  Conservative  op¬ 
ponents  were  his  most  telling  critics.  Unfortunately  for  Britain,  there  was 
also  a  large  section  of  Labour  and  Liberal  opinion  which  protested  in  as 
loud  a  voice  as  Churchill  against  Chamberlain’s  policy  of  appeasement, 
while  it  was  still  less  willing  than  Chamberlain  and  his  colleagues  were  to 
rearm  and  to  face  the  grim  possibility  that  arms  might  have  to  be  used. 
Unfortunately,  again,  the  half-heartedness  of  Chamberlain’s  policy,  which 
was  the  price  of  its  attempt  to  drive  appeasement  and  rearmament  in 
double  harness,  gave  these  unconstructive  critics  an  excuse.  All  the  same, 
the  Labour  Party  as  a  whole  did  not  come  well  out  of  this  ordeal.  They 
withheld  their  confidence  and  support  from  Chamberlain,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  were  unwilling  to  respond  to  Churchill’s  call  for  a  supreme 
national  effort.  They  thus  incurred  a  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
inadequacy  of  Britain’s  rearmament  before  the  fall  of  France. 

The  difference  over  foreign  policy  between  the  Opposition  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  during  the  1930s  was,  therefore,  not  so  great  as  the  Opposition 
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made  believe.  It  was  not  the  radical  difference  that  divided  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  supporters  from  the  handful  of  dissident  Conservatives.  Partly, 
perhaps,  just  for  this  reason,  and  partly  for  domestic  reasons — the  split  in 
the  Labour  Party  in  1931  and  the  chronic  unemployment  in  the  ‘depres¬ 
sed  areas’  during  the  inter-war  years— party  feeling  was  unusually  bitter 
during  the  1930s  when  discord  in  Britain  spelled  such  danger  to  Britain’s 
liberty  and  to  the  world’s. 

A  disbelief  in  the  wholeheartedness  of  Chamberlain’s  conversion  from 
his  cherished  policy  of ‘appeasing  Hitler’  to  a  reluctantly  and  ruefully  sub¬ 
stituted  policy  of  resisting  him  persisted  in  the  minds  of  the  Labour  Party 
so  long  as  Chamberlain  remained  Prime  Minister.  In  consequence,  they 
remained  unwilling,  to  the  last,  to  share  responsibility  for  the  Government 
in  a  coalition  ministry  under  his  leadership.  This,  in  turn,  ruled  it  out  of 
the  question  for  Chamberlain,  even  supposing  that  this  had  been  his  desire, 
to  mobilize  the  whole  life,  work,  and  wealth  of  the  country  for  a  supreme 
national  effort  such  as  Eden  had  called  for  on  15  March  1939,  and  as 
Churchill,  with  Labour’s  unreserved  support,  was  in  fact  to  succeed  in 
calling  out  during  a  period  of  more  than  five  years  running  from  June  1940 
to  VJ-Day.  In  a  vicious  circle,  the  feebleness  of  Chamberlain’s  action 
under  the  limitations  imposed  by  his  failure  to  win  Labour’s  confidence 
and  support  gave  continuing  and  increasing  occasion  for  the  distrust  which 
imposed  those  limitations.  And  this  unreconciled  schism  in  their  body 
politic  grievously  lamed  the  British  people  at  the  very  time  when  they 
were  committed  to  the  desperate  enterprise  of  trying  to  make  themselves 
a  match  for  Nazi  Germany  in  effective  political  and  military  power  at  the 
eleventh  hour. 

The  persisting  disunity  and  confusion  in  British  counsels,  after  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  change  of  policy  on  17  March  1939,  are  illustrated  by  the  debates 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  particularly  by  those  over  the  question  of 
negotiations  for  concerted  action  with  the  Soviet  Government.  On  this 
question  the  Labour,  Liberal,  and  Conservative  Opposition  all  made  one 
point  that  was  both  crucial  and  incontrovertible.  In  crossing  Hitler’s  path 
Chamberlain  had  put  Britain  in  a  position  of  deadly  danger  unless  and 
until  the  two  West  European  Powers  secured  some  ally  that  was  a  major 
Power.  Since,  at  this  time,  they  had  no  prospect  of  obtaining  an  alliance 
with  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  only  possible  major  ally 
within  their  horizon.  But  it  was  one  thing  to  see  the  need  for  an  alliance 
with  Russia  and  another  thing  to  find  a  way  round  the  obstacles  to  achiev¬ 
ing  it.  The  weakness  of  the  Opposition’s  criticism  of  the  Government  was 
that  they  did  not  face  these  difficulties.  The  Soviet  Government’s  two 
conditions — both  of  them  reasonable  from  the  Russian  standpoint — were 
that  Britain  should  make  a  massive  contribution  to  the  opening,  in 
Western  Europe,  of  what  later  came  to  be  known  as  a  ‘second  front’,  and 
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that  Britain  and  France  should  give  the  Soviet  Union  a  free  hand  to  fore¬ 
stall  a  German  occupation  of  the  small  states  lying  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Germany.  The  Soviet  Government  were  unwilling  to  commit 
themselves  to  the  West  European  Powers  on  terms  that  might  bring  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  the  whole  brunt  of  a  European  war  on  land,  and  that 
might  compel  the  Red  Army  to  receive  the  German  attack  on  Russian  soil, 
instead  of  going  out  to  meet  it  in  the  Baltic  States,  Poland,  and  Rumania. 
The  Labour  and  Liberal  Opposition  in  Britain  were  not  yet  willing  to  put 
the  whole  national  effort  into  rearmament;  and  we  may  guess  that  the 
whole  Opposition,  including  the  Conservative  wing,  would  have  protested 
if  Chamberlain  had  purchased  an  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
price  of  giving  the  Soviet  Government  a  free  hand  to  intervene  in  the  East 
European  countries  against  these  countries’  will,  even  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  this  intervention  was  a  necessary  means  of  effectively  deterring,  fore¬ 
stalling,  or  resisting  further  German  aggression  in  this  quarter.1 

These  considerations  have  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  following  the  debates  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  because  these  expose  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the 
Government’s  policy  more  obviously  than  they  reveal  the  flaws  in  the 
Opposition’s  criticism. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that,  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
arising  out  of  Chamberlain’s  speech  there  on  15  March,  declarations  that 
the  Prime  Minister’s  own  personality  and  tenure  of  office  were  major 
obstacles  to  national  unity  should  have  issued  in  a  volley  from  his  op¬ 
ponents’  mouths.2  It  was  more  significant  that,  after  the  Prime  Minister’s 
palinodic  speech  of  1 7  March  at  Birmingham  had  been  followed  up  by  his 
sensational  announcement  on  31  March  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
Great  Britain  had  given  a  guarantee  to  Poland,  the  same  distrust  should 
have  been  declared  in  the  same  House  on  3  April,  not  only  vehemently  by 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps,3  but  also  by  Arthur  Greenwood  in  the  statesmanlike 
and  constructive  speech  with  which  this  debate  was  opened  by  him.4  In 
speeches  delivered  in  the  provinces  the  same  sentiments  were  again  ex¬ 
pressed  insistently  by  Greenwood  and  Cripps  on  19  March,  and  also  by 
Attlee  on  the  24th. 

Among  the  fresh  grounds  for  dismay  which  Chamberlain,  in  his  ambi¬ 
valent  state  of  mind,  was  to  give  to  would-be  supporters,  as  well  as  to 
irreconcilable  opponents,  during  the  fifteen  months  of  office  as  Prime 
Minister  that  still  remained  to  him,  two  were  given  during  the  fortnight 
between  his  warning  to  Hitler  on  17  March  1939  and  his  announcement, 


1  The  voice  that  came  nearest  to  advocating  this  ‘tough’  course  was  Lloyd  George’s  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  3  April  1939 :  see  the  passage  from  his  speech  which  is  quoted  on  pp.  54-55 
below. 

2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  345,  coll.  468  (Bellenger),  473  (Nathan),  523  (Silverman),  534 

(Dalton).  3  Ibid.  coll.  2539-43  and  2545. 

4  Ibid.  col.  2476. 
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on  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  of  the  by  then  accomplished  fact  of  a 
British  guarantee  to  Poland. 

The  first  of  these  two  incidents  was  an  episode  of  domestic  politics.  In 
pursuance  of  Eden’s  call  for  unity  and  action  on  15  March,  Eden  himself 
and  Churchill,  together  with  thirty-two  other  parliamentary  supporters 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  ail  but  three  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Con¬ 
servative  Party,  tabled  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  28  March  a  resolution 
— headed  ‘National  Effort  to  meet  Present  Dangers’ — in  favour  of  the 
‘vigorous  prosecution  of  the  foreign  policy  recently  outlined  by  the 
Foreign  Secretary’,  Halifax.1  They  demanded  that  ‘for  this  task  a  National 
Government  should  be  formed  on  the  widest  possible  basis,  and  that  such 
a  Government  should  be  entrusted  with  full  powers  over  the  nation’s 
industry,  wealth,  and  man-power  to  enable  this  country  to  put  forward  its 
maximum  military  effort  in  the  shortest  possible  time’.2 

Thereupon,  on  29  March,  no  less  than  177  other  parliamentary  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Prime  Minister  tabled  a  counter-motion  declaring  that  ‘this 
House  affirms  its  complete  confidence  in  the  Prime  Minister  and  depre¬ 
cates  any  attempt  at  the  present  critical  time  to  undermine  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  House  and  the  country  in  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Government’.3 

After  the  debate  on  3  April  the  minoritarian  Conservative  motion  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  significance  of  this  latest  test  of  the  relative  strength  of 
the  two  wings  of  the  Conservative  Party  was  not  lost  upon  the  Labour 
Opposition. 

The  second  incident  within  the  same  dates  was  one  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
petition  in  armaments.  In  a  letter  dated  19  March  and  published  in 
The  Times  on  the  20th  Sir  Alexander  Roger  testified  that,  even  after  the 
Prime  Minister’s  ‘great  speech’  of  the  17th,  ‘one  is  left  with  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  feeling  that  speeches,  notes,  and  protests  are  of  no  avail,  and  that 
something  must  be  done  to  prevent  Germany’s  rulers  proceeding  with 
their  policy  of  power  politics  undisturbed’.  As  a  practical  counter¬ 
measure  the  writer  proposed  that  all  democratic  countries  should  cease 
trading  with  Germany;  and  the  liveliness  of  the  correspondence  and  discus¬ 
sion,  pro  and  contra,  in  the  press  which  this  letter  evoked  was  an  indication 

1  The  reference  was  to  a  speech  delivered  by  Halifax  on  20  March  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  Opposition  towards  Chamberlain,  a  move  to  form  a  national  coali¬ 
tion  government  implied  a  readiness  for  a  change  of  Prime  Minister,  and  it  may  be  guessed  that 
Halifax  was  the  candidate  of  the  minority  of  Conservative  members  of  Parliament  who  tabled 
the  resolution  of  28  March  1939.  According  to  A.  C.  Johnson:  Viscount  Halifax:  A  Biography 
(London,  Hale,  1941),  PP-  51 1— 1 3,  Halifax  was  in  close  touch  with  Churchill  and  Eden  at  this 
stage  and  had  likewise  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  new  chapter  of  history  which  had 
opened  on  14-15  March  1939,  a  national  government  was  urgently  required  in  Great  Britain  in 
the  public  interest.  Halifax’s  personal  objective  was,  no  doubt,  to  persuade  the  Labour  Party  to 
enter  into  a  coalition  under  Chamberlain’s  leadership. 

2  The  Times,  29  March  1939.  3  Manchester  Guardian,  30  March  1939. 
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that  it  had  raised  a  question  of  prime  importance.  The  case  for  Sir 
Alexander  Roger’s  proposal  was  set  out  on  28  March  in  the  Financial  News 
in  a  leading  article  under  the  title  ‘Why  help  Germany  arm?’  But  on  the 
30th  the  suggestion  received  a  Prime  Ministerial  cold  douche  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Geoffrey  Mander,  the  Member  for  East  Wolverhampton, 
asked  the  Prime  Minister  if  he  would  ‘consider  the  advisability  of  taking 
immediate  action  in  conjunction  with  the  Dominions  and  friendly  States 
to  withhold  from  Germany  the  materials  possessed  by  them  essential  to 
German  rearmament  and  to  introduce  the  necessary  legislation  here’.  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  reply  was  simply  ‘No,  Sir’.1 

In  the  debate  on  the  British  guarantee  to  Poland  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  3  April  1939  the  perilousness  of  the  situation  in  which  Great 
Britain  now  found  herself,  and  the  urgency  of  enlarging  the  Anglo-Franco- 
Polish  combination  to  embrace  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Powers,  were 
pointed  out  in  succession  by  Greenwood,  Sinclair,  Churchill,  Lloyd 
George,  Eden,  Price,  and  Dalton;  and  Churchill’s  and  Lloyd  George’s 
contributions  to  this  consensus  were  particularly  impressive. 

To  stop  here  [said  Churchill]  with  a  guarantee  to  Poland  would  be  to  halt  in 
No-man’s  Land  under  fire  of  both  trench  lines  and  without  the  shelter  of  either. 
That  is  why  it  seems  to  me  that  the  announcement  of  the  Prime  Minister  on 
Friday,  which  is  explained  and  emphasized  by  his  statement  to-day,  constitutes 
a  milestone  in  our  history.  We  must  go  forward  now  until  a  conclusion  is 
reached.  Having  begun  to  create  a  Grand  Alliance  against  aggression,  we  can¬ 
not  afford  to  fail.  We  shall  be  in  mortal  danger  if  we  fail.  We  shall  be  marked 
down  and  isolated  if  we  fail.  It  has  become  a  matter  of  life  or  death.  .  .  .  The 
worst  folly,  which  no  one  proposes  we  should  commit,  would  be  to  chill  and 
drive  away  any  natural  co-operation  which  Soviet  Russia  in  her  own  deep 
interests  feels  it  necessary  to  afford.2 

Lloyd  George  underlined  the  political  implications  of  the  geographico- 
military  position: 

You  have  the  Polish  army.  That  is  an  army  perhaps  half  the  size  of  the  German 
army.  The  Poles  are  a  brave  people.  .  .  .  But  the  Spanish  War  and  the  Chinese 
War  have  demonstrated  that  no  valour,  no  training  can  stand  against  an  over¬ 
whelming  artillery  supported  by  a  tremendous  air  bombardment.  .  .  .  The 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  345,  col.  2216.  There  were  further  questions  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  4  and  5  April  regarding  the  supplies  of  pig  iron  and  other  materials  to  Germany 
(ibid.  coll.  2597  and  2757-8),  and  on  1  May  a  question  on  nickel  elicited  confirmation  of  the 
report  that  Germany  had,  during  the  first  two  months  of  1939,  imported  almost  five  times  as 
much  nickel  ore  as  she  had  imported  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1938  (ibid.  vol.  346,  coll. 
1504-5).  In  a  speech  delivered  at  Leeds  on  2  June  1939  Alfred  Edwards,  the  Member  for  East 
Middlesbrough,  declared  that,  if  Great  Britain  had  not  supplied  the  material,  Germany  could 
not  have  had  the  armaments  that  she  had  to-day  and  could  not  have  been  in  a  position  to  make 
war  on  anybody  ( Manchester  Guardian,  3  June  1939).  No  defence  against  this  indictment  (for  the 
speaker’s  assertion  amounted  to  no  less  than  that)  appears  ever  to  have  been  made  on  the 
Government’s  behalf.  2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  345.  coll.  2500-2. 
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equipment  of  the  Polish  army  is  not  comparable  to  that  of  the  German  army. . . . 
If  we  are  going  in  without  the  help  of  Russia  we  are  walking  into  a  trap.  It  is  the 
only  country  whose  armies  can  get  there.  ...  I  cannot  understand  why,  before 
committing  ourselves  to  this  tremendous  enterprise,  we  did  not  secure  before¬ 
hand  the  adhesion  of  Russia.  .  .  .  Apart  from  that  we  have  undertaken  a  fright¬ 
ful  gamble,  a  very  risky  gamble.  With  Russia  you  have  overwhelming  forces 
which  Germany  with  her  inferior  army  cannot  stand  up  against.  I  appeal  to  the 
Government  with  all  the  earnestness  I  can  command  to  take  steps  immediately. 
If  Russia  has  not  been  brought  into  this  matter  because  of  certain  feelings  the 
Poles  have  that  they  do  not  want  the  Russians  there,  it  is  for  us  to  declare  the 
conditions,  and  unless  the  Poles  are  prepared  to  accept  the  only  conditions  with 
which  we  can  successfully  help  them,  the  responsibility  must  be  theirs.1 

The  question  of  Anglo-Russian  relations  was  raised  again  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  1 3  April  1 939,  in  a  debate  arising  out  of  a  statement  by  the 
Prime  Minister  on  Italy’s  seizure  of  Albania  on  7  April,  followed  by  a 
declaration  by  him  that,  if  Greece  or  Rumania  were  to  be  attacked, 
Great  Britain  would  at  once  take  up  arms  to  help  them.2  In  giving  this  new 
warning  and  making  this  new  commitment,  Chamberlain  still  spoke  in  a 
tone  of  great  forbearance  towards  Italy.  He  made  it  clear  that  he  was  not 
going  to  denounce  the  Anglo-Italian  Agreement  of  16  April  1938,  and  he 
was  saying,  in  his  peroration;  ‘Let  us,  therefore,  not  put  patience  aside’, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  cries  of ‘What  about  Russia?’  In  reply  to  this 
interjection,  he  interpolated,  in  the  prepared  typescript  from  which  he  was 
speaking,  the  following  extempore  passage : 

I  hope  that  hon.  Members  will  not  assume  that,  if  I  have  not  mentioned  Russia 
in  what  I  have  said  this  afternoon,  that  means  that  we  are  not  keeping  in  the 
closest  touch  with  the  representatives  of  that  country.  We  have  a  very  difficult 
task  to  perform.  We  have  to  consider,  not  only  what  we  wish,  but  what  other 
people  are  also  willing  to  do.  I  ask  the  House  to  believe  that,  without  any  preju¬ 
dice,  without  any  preconceived  ideological  notions,  we  are  endeavouring  to  the 
utmost  of  our  ability  so  to  marshal  the  forces  which  are  still  in  favour  of  peace 
and  which  are  willing  to  resist  aggression  that  our  efforts  may  be  successful.3 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  345,  coll.  2507-10.  This  point  was  reiterated  by  Lloyd  George  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  19  May  1939:  ‘We  have  guaranteed  Poland  and  Rumania.  Think  of 
that  as  a  military  proposition  to  begin  with  without  Russia.  Poland  has  a  frontier  of  1,500  miles 
to  defend  against  Germany.  The  Maginot  Line  is  only  600  miles  down  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  Poland  has  no  Maginot  Line.  Germany  will  choose  her  point  of  attack  on  that  1,500-mile 
front.  Where  is  she  concentrating?  If  Poland  is  attacked  from  Danzig,  Pomorze  or  from 
Silesia,  what  help  can  we  render?  I  would  like  to  put  that  question  to  the  General  Staff.  .  .  . 
They  could  not  send  a  single  tank  or  a  single  gun.  How  are  you  going  to  redeem  that  pledge 
without  Russia?  .  .  .  The  Polish  army  is  a  very  considerable  army,  and  if  they  were  as  well 
equipped  as  the  Germans,  I  believe  they  could  put  up  a  fight.  But  they  are  not.  Poland  is  a 
comparatively  poor  country.  It  has  neither  the  financial  nor  the  industrial  resources  to  enable 
it  to  throw  up  great  defences,  to  turn  out  great  guns,  to  construct  tanks  or  aeroplanes.  Will  the 
Government  tell  me  how  they  are  going  to  do  it  without  Russia?’  (ibid.  vol.  347,  coll.  1817-18). 

2  See  below,  pp.  110-11. 

3  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  346,  col.  15. 
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In  the  ensuing  debate  it  was  pointed  out  by  Sinclair,  Wedgwood,  and 
Dalton  that  the  Prime  Minister,  if  left  to  himself,  would  have  sat  down 
without  mentioning  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that,  in  Dalton’s  words,  ‘the 
reference  which  he  did  make  had  to  be  dragged  out  of  him  by  interruptions 
from  this  side  of  the  House,  almost  as  a  dentist  would  extract  a  tooth’. 
These  and  other  speakers — Attlee,  Eden,  Haden  Guest,  Vernon  Bartlett, 
Riley — all  pressed  for  an  Anglo-Franco-Russian  triple  alliance  as  the  in¬ 
dispensable  and  urgently  required  basis  for  the  building  up  of  a  new 
system  of  collective  security.  Dalton  mentioned  the  problem  created  by 
Polish  and  Rumanian  fears  of  Russia,  and  made  suggestions  for  solving  it 
within  the  framework  of  an  alliance  between  the  Soviet  Union,  Great 
Britain,  and  France.  Eden  took  up  the  point  made  by  Churchill  on  3  April : 
‘It  would  clearly  be  suicidal  to  stop  half-way.  We  should  then  get  the  worst 
of  both  worlds.’  Dalton  put  to  Simon,  who  was  to  wind  up  the  debate,  the 
specific  question:  ‘Have  the  Government  any  objection  in  principle  to  such 
a  triple  alliance?  If  not,  why  are  they  letting  time  slip  by  without  making 
the  proposal ;  or  will  they  tell  us  that  they  have  made  the  proposal  and  that 
it  has  been  turned  down  by  the  Russians?’ 

When  Simon  was  speaking,  Dalton  had  to  interrupt  him  by  putting 
his  question  again  in  order  to  elicit  the  reply :  ‘Though  I  cannot  say  that 
that  particular  proposition  has  been  made,  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  the 
House  may  take  it  that  the  Government  is  raising  no  objection  in  principle 
to  any  such  proposition.’1 

The  considerations  which  were  thus  put  so  forcibly  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  3  and  again  on  13  April  1939  seem  not  to  have  weighed — or, 
at  least,  not  to  have  had  preponderant  and  decisive  weight — in  the  counsels 
of  the  Cabinet  between  15  and  30  March.  In  winding  up  the  debate  on 
15  March,  Simon,  in  reply  to  suggestions  for  British  action  from  the 
Opposition  benches,  had  deprecated  expressly,  three  times  over,  the  idea 
of  leaving  ‘it  to  the  government  of  some  other  country  to  decide  whether’ 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  ‘should  be  involved  in  war’ ;  of  pledging  ‘this 
country  to  the  frightful  business  of  a  modern  war  ...  in  the  abstract  and 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  circumstances’ ;  and  of  thereby  ‘handing 
over  the  conduct  of  our  own  foreign  policy  to  the  wisdom  or  want  of 
wisdom  of  other  people’.2  Yet  the  Cabinet  of  which  Simon  was  a  member 
did  do  precisely  this  on  30  March.  They  committed  themselves  in 
Eastern  Europe,  a  region  in  regard  to  which  the  traditional  British  phobia 
of  continental  entanglements  had  hitherto  stood  at  its  maximum ;  and  the 
East  European  country  which  they  selected  to  be  the  recipient  of  this  un¬ 
precedented  British  commitment  was  Poland,  whose  ‘want  of  wisdom’ 
had  been  conspicuous  since  her  resuscitation  in  1919,  and  whom,  as  Lloyd 


1  For  the  debate  see  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  346,  coll.  15-140. 

2  Ibid.  vol.  345,  coll.  555-7. 
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George  pointed  out,  Great  Britain  was  physically  powerless  to  help,  in  the 
event  of  a  German  attack  on  Poland,  unless  the  Soviet  Union  were  also  a 
partner  in  the  alliance  for  resistance  to  German  aggression.  Before  the 
incongruity  between  Simon’s  line  on  15  March  and  the  Government’s 
action  on  the  30th  had  been  pointed  out  on  3  April  by  Sinclair,1  the  Prime 
Minister  himself,  in  the  course  of  the  same  debate,  had  made  the  same 
point  in  terms  that  could  hardly  have  been  more  emphatic : 

To  have  departed  from  our  traditional  ideas  in  this  respect  so  far  as  I  did  on 
behalf  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  on  Friday  [i.e.  in  the  Commons  on  31 
March]2  constitutes  a  portent  in  British  policy  so  momentous  that  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  it  will  have  a  chapter  to  itself  when  the  history  books  come  to  be 
written.  ...  It  does  really  constitute  a  new  point — I  would  say  a  new  epoch — in 
the  course  of  our  foreign  policy.3 

After  nine  weeks  had  passed  since  Chamberlain’s  challenge  to  Germany 
on  17  March  1939  without  the  achievement  of  an  Anglo-Russian  agree¬ 
ment,  the  question  of  Anglo-Russian  relations  was  ventilated  once  again  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  19  May.  ‘We  have  procrastinated’,  said  Lloyd 
George  on  this  occasion,  ‘seriously  and  dangerously.  I  cannot  imagine  a 
government  taking  the  risk  which  the  present  Government  have  taken  in 
negotiations,  not  in  coming  to  terms,  but  in  failing  to  come  to  terms,  with 
Powers  whose  assistance  to  us  will  not  only  be  useful,  but  will,  I  think,  be 
essential.’4 

Thereafter,  Attlee,  Churchill,  and  Eden  in  succession  tried  to  elicit  from 
the  Government  their  reasons  for  refraining  from  closing  with  the  proposal 
for  an  Anglo-Franco-Russian  alliance  which  the  Soviet  Government  had 
made  on  17  April  1939,  as  an  alternative  to  the  British  Government’s  own 
proposal  that  the  Soviet  Union  should  give  a  unilateral  assurance  to  Poland 
and  Rumania  in  parallel  lines  to  the  assurances  that  these  two  states  had 
received  from  Great  Britain  and  France.  After  a  lucid  exposition  of  the 
difference  between  these  two  proposals,  Attlee  pointed  out  the  merits  of 
the  Russian  plan  of  action. 

I  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of  people  in  this  country  consider  that  the  best 
hope  of  preventing  war  is  to  get  a  firm  union  between  Britain,  France  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  as  the  nucleus  of  a  world  alliance  against  aggression,  an  alliance  so 
strong  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  winning  a  war,  but  of  preventing  a  war.  I  be¬ 
lieve  most  people  will  agree  that  the  time  is  very  short.5 

The  same  point  was  made  in  the  same  debate  by  Eden: 

It  is  my  conviction — I  have  never  concealed  it  from  the  House — that  it  would  be 
a  gain  to  peace  if  an  understanding  could  be  arrived  at  between  this  country, 
France,  and  Russia,  and  the  sooner,  the  more  complete,  the  more  far-reaching 

’  Ibid.  coll.  2489-90  and  2494-5.  Cf.  col.  2485. 

2  See  below,  pp.  92-93-  3  Deb.,  loc.  ext.  col.  2482. 

4  Ibid.  vol.  347,  coll.  1812-13-  5  Ibid.  col.  1823. 
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that  arrangement,  the  better.  I  believe  that  that  would  be  advantageous  to  this 
country,  I  believe  it  would  be  advantageous  to  Russia,  and  I  believe  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  Europe  and  to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  .  .  . 

To  use  a  military  metaphor,  what  we  seem  to  have  done  is  to  occupy  an  out¬ 
post  line  in  Eastern  Europe.  It  is  essential  that  we  should  consolidate  the  main 
front  behind  that  line.  I  assume  that  the  Government  share  this  view.  I  can 
hardly  believe,  unless  they  did  share  it,  that  they  would  have  undertaken  these 
tremendous  obligations.  If  you  are  going  to  build  a  deterrent  it  is  folly  not  to 
build  the  most  powerful  deterrent  in  your  power.  The  Prime  Minister,  speaking 
at  the  Albert  Hall  the  other  day,  spoke  of  a  conversation  with  M.  Blum,  in 
which  M.  Blum  said  that  in  his  judgment  the  greatest  danger  of  an  outbreak  of 
war  was  that  there  should  still  be  doubts  in  the  minds  of  certain  governments — 
we  may  as  well  name  them,  Germany  and  Italy — as  to  our  seriousness  of  pur¬ 
pose.  I  entirely  agree  with  M.  Blum.  This  country  can  certainly  not  carry  con¬ 
viction  more  effectively  in  the  minds  of  these  two  Governments  than  by  two 
steps — compulsory  National  Service  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  arrangement  with 
Russia  on  the  other.1 

Eden  also  made  the  telling  point  that,  ‘after  all,  France  has  already  her 
own  arrangements  with  Soviet  Russia.2  No  one  thinks  that  they  run  counter 
to  the  peace  front.’ 

In  this  debate,  the  heaviest  hammer-blows  were  delivered  by  Churchill: 

One  could  hardly  have  expected  to  hear  that  after  many  weeks  of  negotiation  at 
a  most  vital  moment,  there  was  a  complete  deadlock,  for  the  moment,  between 
the  Russian  Soviet  Government  and  His  Majesty’s  Government.  .  .  .  Here  is  an 
offer,  a  fair  offer,  and  a  better  offer,  in  my  opinion,  than  the  terms  which  the 
Government  seek  to  get  for  themselves ;  a  more  simple,  a  more  direct  and  a  more 
effective  offer.  Let  it  not  be  put  aside  and  come  to  nothing.  I  beg  His  Majesty’s 
Government  to  get  some  of  these  brutal  truths  into  their  heads.  Without  any 
effective  Eastern  front,  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  defence  of  our  interests  in  the 
West,  and  without  Russia  there  can  be  no  effective  Eastern  front.  If  His 
Majesty’s  Government,  having  neglected  our  defences  for  a  long  time,  having 
thrown  away  Czechoslovakia  with  all  that  Czechoslovakia  meant  in  military 
power,  having  committed  us  without  examination  of  the  technical  aspects  to 
the  defence  of  Poland  and  Rumania,  now  reject  and  cast  away  the  indispensable 
aid  of  Russia,  and  so  lead  us  in  the  worst  of  all  ways  into  the  worst  of  all  wars, 
they  will  have  ill  deserved  the  confidence  and,  I  will  add,  the  generosity  with 
which  they  have  been  treated  by  their  fellow-countrymen.3 

These  adjurations  failed  to  draw  from  the  Prime  Minister  the  explana¬ 
tion  for  which  he  was  being  asked.  The  most  that  he  would  say  was  that 

the  direct  participation  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  matter  might  not  be  altogether 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  some  of  the  countries  for  whose  benefit,  or  on 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  347,  coll.  1856-8. 

2  i.e.  the  Franco-Soviet  Treaty  of  2  May  1935  (see  Survey  for  1935,  i.  77-82,  and  Documents 

(R.I.I.A.)  for  1935,  i.  116-19).  3  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  347,  coll.  1841-9. 
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whose  behalf,  these  arrangements  were  being  made.  We  would  desire  to 
have  the  collaboration  of  all  these  countries,  and  we  do  not  want  to  have  any 
division  among  them.  ...  We  should  not  be  succeeding  in  that  policy  if,  by 
ensuring  the  co-operation  of  one  country,  we  rendered  another  country  uneasy 
and  unwilling  to  collaborate  with  us.1 

When  asked  by  Sinclair  to  tell  the  House  what  the  Government’s  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  Russian  Government’s  proposals  were,  the  Prime  Minister 
showed  obstinacy  coloured  by  embarrassment.  ‘I  am  not  going  any 
further*,  he  said,  ‘than  I  have  gone  already.  ...  I  must  walk  warily.  .  .  . 
We  are  not  concerned  merely  with  the  Russian  Government.  We  have 
other  governments  to  consider.  ...  I  am  not  going  any  further.  .  .  . 
Refrain  from  pressing  us  unduly  to  disclose  the  exact  point  where  the 
difficulties  arise.’2 

This  negative  reply  evoked  a  caustic  comment  from  Sinclair : 

I  wish  I  could  convey  .  .  .  the  impression  of  blank  astonishment  and  deep  dis¬ 
appointment  which  is  felt  abroad  by  men  of  all  parties,  by  all  friends  of  peace 
and  justice,  at  the  attitude  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  towards  Russia.  We 
have  had  this  afternoon  from  the  Prime  Minister  no  defence  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government’s  refusal  to  accept  the  Russian  proposal;  the  Prime  Minister  pre¬ 
ferred  not  to  explain  the  reasons.3 

Where,  however,  the  Prime  Minister  avowedly  feared  to  tread,  one  of 
his  supporters  rushed  in  before  the  debate  came  to  an  end.  According  to 
Henry  Raikes  (Member  for  South-East  Essex),  the  objection  to  an  Anglo- 
Franco-Russian  alliance  was  that  it  would  alienate  Poland,  Rumania, 
Bulgaria,  Italy,  the  Vatican,  Yugoslavia,  Nationalist  Spain,  and  Portugal: 
‘You  find  yourself  with  Russia,  France  and  Britain  in  a  military  alliance, 
and  your  small  friends  among  the  peaceful  States  falling  off  right  and 
left.’4 

It  has  been  suggested  above5  that  Chamberlain  and  his  colleagues,  hav¬ 
ing  sacrificed  Czechoslovakia  to  Germany,  were  now  determined  not  to  be 
consenting  parties  to  the  coercion  of  any  other  small  country  by  a  Great 
Power,  whether  that  Power  were  to  be  Germany  again  or  whether,  this 
time,  it  were  to  be  Russia.  But  an  unwillingness  to  sacrifice  small  countries 
to  Russia  was  not  the  same  thing  as  an  unwillingness  even  to  displease  them 
by  making  a  defensive  alliance  with  Russia.  Thus  the  attitude  taken  up  by 


1  Ibid.  coll.  1837-9.  In  this  last  sentence,  Chamberlain  was  implicitly  pleading  guilty  to 
Lloyd  George’s  charge  that  he  was  not  treating  the  Soviet  Union  ‘on  equal  terms’  with  other 
candidates  for  inclusion  in  his  peace  front.  Evidently  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  possibility  that,  between  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  feelings  of  dislike  and 
suspicion  might  be  reciprocal,  and  that  accordingly,  by  ensuring  the  co-operation  of  Poland,  he 
had,  on  his  own  showing,  rendered  the  Soviet  Union  ‘uneasy  and  unwilling  to  collaborate  with' 
the  West  European  Powers.  When  his  mind  was  confronted  with  the  Soviet  Union  it  did, 
apparently,  fail  to  achieve  the  sympathetic  understanding  with  which  it  had  entered  into  the 
feelings  of  Poland.  2  Ibid.  col.  1840. 

3  Ibid.  col.  1873.  4  Ibid.  col.  1853.  5  See  above,  pp.  44-45. 


4  Ibid.  col.  1853. 
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Chamberlain  and  his  supporters  gave  some  colour  to  the  charge  of  preju¬ 
dice  which  Lloyd  George  levelled  against  them  in  the  same  debate  on 
19  May. 

There  is  [Lloyd  George  said]  a  great  desire,  if  possible,  to  do  without  Russia. 
Russia  offered  to  come  in  months  ago.  For  months  we  have  been  staring  this 
powerful  gift  horse  in  the  mouth.  .  .  .  There  has  been  a  campaign  of  detraction 
of  the  Russian  army,  Russian  resources,  Russian  capacity,  Russian  leadership — 
a  regular  campaign  of  detraction.  .  .  .  There  is  a  reluctance  ...  to  acknowledge 
the  tremendous  change  that  has  occurred  in  Russia,  industrially  and  militarily. 

.  .  .  They  are  offering  to  place  all  this  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies  provided  they 
are  treated  on  equal  terms.  .  .  .  Why  is  not  that  done?  .  .  .  What  is  the  good  of 
this  political  snobbery?  .  .  .  The  issues  are  too  tremendous  for  that.  .  .  .  Why  do 
we  not  make  up  our  mind,  and  make  it  up  without  any  loss  of  time,  that  we 
should  come  to  the  same  terms  with  Russia  as  we  do  with  France?1 

This  unhappy  domestic  bickering  continued  to  take  the  edge  off  Britain’s 
energies  until  the  fall  of  Chamberlain’s  Government  and  the  immediately 
following  fall  of  France. 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  347,  coll.  1815-19. 
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THE  ATTEMPT  BY  THE  WESTERN  POWERS 
TO  ORGANIZE  RESISTANCE  TO  FURTHER 
AGGRESSION  BY  THE  AXIS  POWERS 

By  Y.  M.  Toynbee 

(i)  The  Immediate  Reactions  of  the  Western  Powers  to  the 
Events  of  15  March  1939 

The  galvanizing  effects  on  the  British  and  French  Governments  of  the 
German  occupation  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  on  15  March  1939  have  been 
described  in  an  earlier  chapter.1  In  London,  when  the  news  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  coup  became  known,  there  were  at  first  few  signs  of  the  vigorous 
reaction  by  the  Government  which  was  to  develop  during  the  next  few 
days.  Chamberlain’s  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the 
afternoon  of  15  March  was  restrained  and  cautious,2  though  he  did 
announce  the  postponement  of  the  visit  to  Germany  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Overseas 
Trade,  who  had  been  intending  to  leave  for  Berlin  at  the  end  of  the  week 
for  talks  on  trade  questions.  During  the  afternoon,  however,  the  German 
Ambassador,  Herbert  von  Dirksen,  called  at  his  own  request  on  Halifax,  to 
inform  him  of  the  action  taken  by  the  German  Government  and  of  their 
hope  that  it  ‘would  lead  to  a  settlement  and  the  re-establishment  of  order’. 
Halifax  took  the  opportunity  to  express  the  British  Government’s  sense  of 
outrage  at  the  German  coup.  It  was,  he  told  Dirksen,  ‘in  flat  contradiction 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Munich  Agreement’.  Immediately  after  the  Munich 
Conference,  Hitler  ‘had  publicly  stated  that  he  had  no  more  territorial 
ambitions’,  and  the  immediate  result  of  his  present  action  was  that  ‘nobody 
felt  the  assurances  of  the  German  Government  to  be  worth  very  much’. 
The  conclusion  would  be  drawn  that  the  German  Government  ‘were  seek¬ 
ing  to  establish  a  position  in  which  they  could  by  force  dominate  Europe 
and,  if  possible,  the  world’,  and  people  would  inevitably  ask  themselves 
what  the  next  objective  would  be.  Halifax  ‘could  well  understand  Herr 
Hitler’s  taste  for  bloodless  victories,  but  one  of  these  days  he  would  find 
himself  up  against  something  that  would  not  be  bloodless’.3 

1  See  above,  pp.  26  seqq. 

2  See  above,  p.  35.  Chamberlain  himself  described  his  statement  in  these  words  in  his 
speech  at  Birmingham  on  1 7  March. 

3  Despatch  from  Halifax  to  British  Embassy  in  Berlin,  15  March  1939  ( Documents  on  British 
Foreign  Policy,  1919-1939,  ed.  E.  L.  Woodward  and  Rohan  Butler.  Third  Series  [1938-9],  9  vols. 
(London,  H.M.S.O.,  1949-55),  vol.  iv,  no.  279,  p.  271).  [This  series  will  be  referred  to  hereafter 
as  D.Brit.F.P .] 
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In  Paris,  the  Foreign  Minister,  Georges  Bonnet,  was  strongly  attacked 
in  the  Chamber  on  the  1 5th  by  critics  of  his  policy,  especially  de  Kerillis 
and  Laval,  and  in  his  reply  did  his  best  to  minimize  the  significance  of  the 
German  occupation  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.1  On  the  same  day,  Bonnet 
formally  protested  to  the  German  Ambassador,  Count  von  Welczeck, 
against  the  coup,  and  declared  that  the  French  Government  would  not 
recognize  the  annexation  of  Czech  territory  by  Germany;2  and  on  the 
1 6th  the  French  Ambassador  in  London,  Charles  Corbin,  called  at  the 
Foreign  Office  to  urge  the  importance  of  a  concerted  Anglo-French  protest 
in  Berlin.  In  the  French  view,  to  accept  th tfait  accompli  without  protest 
would  expose  the  two  Governments  to  the  imputation  of  bad  faith,  since 
the  justification  for  the  Munich  Agreement  was  that  it  would  safeguard 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  Czechoslovakia  under  an  international 
guarantee.  The  agreement  which  the  Czechoslovak  President  had  been 
compelled  to  sign  could  not  ‘be  invoked  to  absolve  Great  Britain  and  France 
from  their  moral  obligation’.3 

Diplomatic  protests  against  a  German  fait  accompli  had  been  shown  by 
experience  to  have  no  deterrent  effect,  and  a  protest  against  this  latest  act 
of  aggression  might  even  be  expected  to  do  harm  rather  than  good  by 
strengthening  the  Nazis’  conviction  that  verbal  reactions  were  all  that  they 
need  fear  from  the  Western  Powers.  Nevertheless,  the  British  Government 
did  not  refuse  to  join  the  French  Government  in  putting  on  record  their 
disapproval  of  Germany’s  action.  Before  the  British  and  French  protests 
were  delivered  in  Berlin  on  18  March,  however,  there  had  been  signs  in 
England  and  in  France  that  official  and  unofficial  opinion  had  been  deeply 
stirred  by  the  events  of  15  March  and  by  the  light  which  those  events 
threw  on  German  aims,  and  that,  this  time,  it  had  been  recognized  that 
firm  words  to  Germany  were  not  enough. 

On  17  March  instructions  were  sent  to  Sir  Nevile  Henderson  and 
Robert  Coulondre,  the  British  and  French  Ambassadors  in  Berlin,  to  make 
formal  protests  to  the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  and  to  declare  their 
Governments’  refusal  to  recognize  the  legality  of  the  new  situation  brought 
about  in  Czechoslovakia  by  the  action  of  the  Reich.  After  delivering  his 


1  According  to  a  report  of  15  March  from  the  Manchester  Guardian ’s  correspondent  in  Paris, 
Right-wing  members  of  the  Chamber  were  expressing  satisfaction  because  the  proposed  inter¬ 
national  guarantee  of  Czechoslovakia’s  frontiers  had  not  been  ratified,  so  that  France  was  not 
under  any  obligation  to  intervene.  On  the  16th  the  same  correspondent  reported  that  ‘people  in 
close  touch  with  the  Foreign  Office’  were  taking  the  line  that  the  1919  settlement  in  Central 
Europe  had  been  a  bad  one  and  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  for  Czechoslovakia  to  be 
in  Germany’s  sphere  of  influence.  French  public  opinion  was  most  concerned  over  the  possible 
effect  of  the  German  coup  on  Italy’s  anti-French  claims.  The  French  Ambassador  in  London 
told  Halifax  on  1 5  March  that  this  was  likely  to  be  the  aspect  to  which  the  French  Government 
would  give  most  attention  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  no.  280,  p.  273). 

2  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  p.  147. 

3  Livre  jaune  fran^ais,  no.  72;  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  412. 
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protest  the  British  Ambassador  was  instructed  to  return  to  London  to 
report  to  the  Government1  (that  is,  he  was  recalled  without  the  Govern¬ 
ment  committing  themselves  on  the  question  of  a  formal  breach  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  Germany).  The  French  Ambassador  was  similarly 
recalled,  though  there  were  some  doubts  in  Paris  about  the  wisdom  of 
this  step.2  On  the  evening  of  the  1 7th,  in  Birmingham,  Chamberlain  made 
a  speech  in  which  he  struck  a  note  quite  different  from  that  of  his  statement 
in  Parliament  two  days  earlier,  and  in  the  course  of  which  he  bluntly  put 
the  question :  ‘Is  this  the  last  attack  upon  a  small  state,  or  is  it ...  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  an  attempt  to  dominate  the  world  by  force?’3 

In  Paris,  on  the  morning  of  1 7  March,  the  Cabinet  agreed  to  a  proposal 
from  Daladier  that,  in  view  of  the  need  to  prepare  for  war,  the  Chamber 
should  be  asked  to  give  the  Government  extensive  special  powers  for  a 
limited  period;4  and  this  request  was  approved  later  in  the  day  by  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Chamber  by  twenty-six  votes  to  seventeen.  In 
the  debate  in  the  Chamber,  on  this  and  the  following  day  (which  ended  in 
agreement  to  grant  the  Government  the  powers  for  which  they  asked),5 
Bonnet  was  again  vigorously  attacked  by  his  critics,6  and  Daladier,  who 
warned  his  hearers  that  everything  must  now  be  subjected  to  the  safety  of 
the  nation,  repeated  a  phrase  which  he  had  already  used  in  a  speech  in  the 
Chamber  on  26  January,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  not  yield  to  force  or 
cunning  a  single  French  right  or  an  acre  of  French  territory.7 

On  18  March,  in  Berlin,  Henderson  and  Coulondre  called  at  the 
Foreign  Ministry  to  present  the  formal  written  protests  of  their  Govern¬ 
ments  against  the  events  of  the  last  few  days,  which  were  described  as  ‘a 
complete  repudiation  of  the  Munich  Agreement  and  a  denial  of  the  spirit 
in  which  the  negotiators  of  that  Agreement  bound  themselves  to  co-operate 
for  a  peaceful  settlement’.8  They  were  received,  separately,  by  the  State 
Secretary,  Weizsacker,  who  was,  Henderson  reported,  clearly  alarmed 
about  Hitler’s  reactions  to  the  protests,  and  who  begged  Henderson  to  try 
to  persuade  his  Government  to  withdraw  their  protest.9  Weizsacker  also 
tried  to  persuade  Coulondre  to  withdraw  the  French  note  of  protest.10  He 
referred  to  verbal  assurances  which,  he  alleged,  had  been  given  to  the 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  308,  note  1.  2  Ibid.  nos.  410,  41 1,  418  (p.  382). 

3  See  above,  pp.  36-37.  For  text  of  speech  see  The  Times,  18  March  1939. 

4  Carnets  secrets  de  Jean  Jay  (Paris,  Editions  de  France,  1942),  pp.  46-47. 

5  See  above,  pp.  33-34. 

6  According  to  Georges  Suarez  and  Guy  Laborde  ( Agonie  de  la  Paix,  1935-1939  (Paris,  Plon, 

1942),  p.  157),  Bonnet’s  dismissal  was  demanded  by  the  Opposition,  but  the  Government  resisted 
this  pressure  in  view  of  the  forthcoming  visit  to  London  of  President  Lebrun,  who  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  Foreign  Minister  (for  this  visit  see  below,  pp.  77  seqq.). 

7  This  remark  was  addressed  primarily  to  Italian  ears. 

8  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  308;  see  also  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  26.  9  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  401. 

10  Livre  jaune  fraryais,  no.  78.  For  Weizsacker’s  account  of  the  interview  see  D.Ger.F.P.  vi, 

no.  20;  text  of  the  French  note,  ibid. 
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German  Foreign  Minister,  Ribbentrop,  by  Bonnet  at  the  time  of  the 
signature  of  the  Franco-German  declaration  of  6  December  1938,1  ‘accord¬ 
ing  to  which  Czechoslovakia  was  in  future  not  to  be  the  subject  of  an  ex¬ 
change  of  views’  between  Paris  and  Berlin.  If  the  German  Government 
had  supposed  it  to  be  otherwise,  ‘they  would  not  have  signed  the  pact’  of 
6  December.  Coulondre  replied  that  no  trace  could  be  found,  either  in  the 
declaration  itself,  or  in  the  broadcast  statement  which  accompanied  it, 
of  any  assurance  that  the  French  Government  would  cease  to  interest 
themselves  in  Czechoslovak  affairs.2  Weizsacker  finally  agreed,  though 
most  unwillingly,  to  accept  the  two  protests  ‘as  if  [they]  had  been  sent  by 
post’. 

On  the  same  day  (18  March)  the  Soviet  Government  sent  a  written  pro¬ 
test  to  the  German  Government,  declaring  that  they  could  not  ‘recognize 
the  incorporation  of  Czechia  into  the  German  Empire  or,  in  one  form 
or  another,  the  incorporation  of  Slovakia  as  legal  and  corresponding  to 
generally  accepted  international  law  and  justice,  or  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  self-determination  of  peoples’.3  In  the  United  States  public 
opinion  was  profoundly  shocked  by  the  events  of  15  March,4  and  the 
Government  marked  their  disapproval  by  a  number  of  steps,  beginning 
with  a  statement  by  the  President,  at  a  press  conference  on  1 7  March,  that 
the  neutrality  laws  would  be  revised5  and  culminating  in  the  delivery  of 
a  note,  dated  20  March,  refusing  to  recognize  the  German  protectorate 
over  Bohemia  and  Moravia.6  The  Government  in  Washington  could  not 
come  into  line  with  London  and  Paris  by  recalling  their  Ambassador, 
Hugh  Wilson,  from  Berlin,  for  they  had  already  withdrawn  him  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1938  as  a  protest  against  anti-Jewish  measures  in  Germany;  but  the 
return  of  the  Ambassador,  which  had  been  imminent,  was  postponed.7 

Meanwhile,  as  Halifax  had  told  Dirksen  on  15  March  and  Chamberlain 
had  said  at  Birmingham  on  the  1 7th,  the  question  of  Germany’s  probable 
next  objective  had  been  raised  in  an  acute  form  by  this  first  definite  de¬ 
parture  from  the  National  Socialist  movement’s  professed  principle  of 
making  the  frontiers  of  the  Third  Reich  coincide  with  the  geographical 
limits  of  the  German  ‘race’.  The  problem  of  Germany’s  intentions  had,  in 

1  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  183-4. 

2  See  ibid.  pp.  185-94  for  the  subsequent  diplomatic  exchanges  on  the  subject  of  Bonnet’s 
alleged  assurances  to  Ribbentrop  of  French  disinterest  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

3  The  quotation  is  from  the  translation  of  the  text  sent  to  London  by  the  British  Ambassador 
in  Moscow,  Sir  William  Seeds  ( D.Brit.F .P .  iv,  no.  475,  P*  44^)  •  See  also  Livre  jaune  frangais ,  no.  82 ; 
D.Ger.F.P.v i,  no.  50;  and  cf.  ibid.  no.  43  for  the  German  Ambassador,  Schulenburg’s,  account  of 
his  interview  with  Litvinov,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister. 

4  For  an  account  of  the  first  American  reactions  by  the  German  charge  d’affaires  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Thomsen,  see  ibid.  no.  34.  See  also  below,  p.  588. 

5  See  D.Brit.F. P.  iv,  no.  394,  note  2.  For  the  neutrality  laws  see  below,  pp. 593-600. 

Text  in  D.Brit.F .P.  iv,  no.  499;  World  Peace  Foundation:  Documents  on  American  Foreign 
Relations,  January  1938- June  1939  (Boston,  World  Peace  Foundation,  1939),  pp.  302-3;  see  also 
below,  p.  589.  7  Noel:  L’ Agression  allemande  contre  la  Pologne,  p.  330. 
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fact,  been  causing  anxious  speculation  during  the  past  three  months;  for  by 
the  last  weeks  of  1938  it  had  become  clear  to  many  observers  in  Germany, 
including  the  new  French  Ambassador,  Coulondre,  that  the  Munich 
Agreement  had  secured  no  more  than  a  breathing  space  for  the  Western 
Powers,  and  that  further  manifestations  of  German  ‘dynamism’  must  be 
expected  before  long.1 

Coulondre  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  next  German  moves  would  be 
eastward,  but  both  in  Paris  and  in  London  it  was  the  danger  of  German 
attack  in  the  west  that  loomed  largest  during  the  first  two  months  of  1939. 
This  was  partly  because  Colonel  Beck,  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister,  chose  to 
keep  his  own  counsel  about  the  extent  of  the  pressure  which  Germany  had 
recently  been  putting  on  him  to  come  to  terms  over  Danzig  and  the  Cor¬ 
ridor.  To  observers  from  outside,  Poland  did  not  at  this  time  appear  to  be 
in  imminent  danger;2  and  there  even  seemed  some  reason  to  fear  Polish 
collaboration  with  the  Axis.3  Moreover,  the  agitation  over  the  Ukraine 
died  down  to  some  extent  during  the  winter;4  and  it  was  not  until  March 
1939  that  Rumania  came  into  the  foreground  of  the  picture.5  Whether  the 
rumours  that  were  in  circulation  during  January  and  February  arose  from 
leakages  of  information  about  Nazi  plans  or  whether  they  were  ballons 
d'essai,  this  period  was  dominated,  so  far  as  France  was  concerned,  by 
Italy’s  colonial  claims  and  press  campaign  against  France,  the  fear  of  a 
Polish-German  rapprochement  against  France,  and  Hitler’s  alleged  plans  for 
an  offensive  in  the  west.6 

The  development  in  the  west  which  the  French  Government  saw  most 
reason  to  fear  at  this  time  was  that  Germany  would  encourage  Italy  to  take 
up  arms  in  order  to  enforce  her  claims  against  France  and  would  herself 
enter  the  war  as  Italy’s  ally.7  A  German  attempt  to  turn  the  Maginot 
Line  by  an  invasion  of  Belgium  was  thought  to  be  unlikely,  but  simul¬ 
taneous  attacks  on  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  Tunisia  were  re¬ 
garded  in  Paris  as  possible.8  To  the  British  Government  it  also  seemed 
possible  that  Germany  might  precipitate  a  crisis  by  presenting  her  colonial 
claims  in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum,  or  that  she  might  even  try  to  knock 
Great  Britain  out,  without  pretext  or  warning,  by  an  air  bombardment9  or 
a  sudden  attack  on  the  fleet.10  To  ward  off  the  danger  that  the  Axis  Powers 
might  think  that  they  could  settle  accounts  with  France  without  British 

1  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  185-6.  2  Cf.  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  p.  126. 

3  See  also  below,  p.  81.  4  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  310-12. 

s  See  below,  pp.  68  seqq.  6  See  Bonnet,  op.  cit.  p.  130. 

7  The  hope  of  deflecting  German  aggression  eastwards  was  presumably  one  of  the  chief  motives 
in  Bonnet’s  mind  if  he  did  indeed  give  Ribbentrop  some  kind  of  assurance,  when  he  signed  the 
Franco-German  declaration  of  6  December  1938,  that  France  would  not  interfere  in  German 
plans  in  Eastern  Europe. 

8  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  51.  9  Ibid,  no  40,  p.  38. 

10  As  late  as  the  beginning  of  April  there  were  rumours  that  an  attack  on  the  British  fleet  was 
contemplated  (ibid.  no.  606). 
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intervention,  the  British  Government  agreed  to  a  French  request,  made 
on  5  February,  that  they  should  reaffirm  their  ‘absolute  solidarity’  with 
France;  and  on  6  February  Chamberlain,  answering  a  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  made  a  statement  (elaborating  an  announcement 
made  on  13  December  1938)  to  the  effect  that  ‘the  solidarity  of  interest, 
by  which  France  and  this  country  are  united,  is  such  that  any  threat  to  the 
vital  interests  of  France  from  whatever  quarter  it  came  must  evoke  the 
immediate  co-operation  of  this  country’.1 

In  the  early  weeks  of  1939,  however,  the  danger  which  was  taken  most 
seriously,  at  any  rate  in  London,  was  that  the  Germans  might  invade 
Holland,2  in  the  expectation  that  control  of  the  Dutch  coast  would  enable 
Germany  to  dictate  terms  to  England  and  paralyse  France.3  Reports  that 
this  was  Hitler’s  intention  came  to  President  Roosevelt’s  notice  at  the  end 
of  January,4  and  the  Dutch  Government  themselves,  who  had  hitherto 
treated  such  rumours  lightly,  began  to  show  anxiety.5  Before  the  end  of 
January  the  British  Government  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  Ger¬ 
man  invasion  of  Holland,  if  it  was  resisted  by  the  Dutch,  would  have  to  be 
treated  as  a  casus  belli. 6  By  10  February  the  British  Government  had  come 
to  take  the  view  that  ‘any  attempt  by  Germany  to  dominate  the  Nether¬ 
lands  by  force  or  threat  of  force’  would  also  have  to  be  regarded  as  a 
menace  to  the  security  of  the  United  Kingdom;7  and  by  the  same  date 
the  French  Government  had  given  an  assurance  that  they  would  support 
Great  Britain  if  the  latter  became  involved  in  war  with  Germany  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  an  invasion  of  Holland,  while  the  British  Government  had 
given  the  French  a  corresponding  assurance  of  support  in  the  event  of  war 
arising  out  of  a  German  invasion  of  Switzerland.8  At  the  same  time,  the 
British  and  French  Governments  decided  that  conversations  between 
their  General  Staffs  must  be  made  ‘more  extensive  in  scope  and  more 
intimate  in  character  than  in  the  past’.9 

By  the  beginning  of  March  the  fear  of  an  Axis  attack  in  the  west  had 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  343,  col.  623. 

2  Cf.  the  opinion  of  the  British  military  attache  in  Berlin  (27  January  1939)  that  the  German 
army  was  ‘capable  of  overrunning  Holland  at  once’,  but  was  not  ‘numerous  enough  or  ade¬ 
quately  equipped  and  trained  to  feel  any  confidence  in  its  ability  to  turn  the  Maginot  Line’. 
The  military  attache  also  thought  that,  even  in  co-operation  with  Italy,  action  through  Switzer¬ 
land  was  not  likely  to  be  contemplated  by  the  German  High  Command,  though  the  decision 
would  depend  on  Hitler’s  personal  appreciation  of  the  situation  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  no.  29). 

3  Ibid.  no.  40,  p.  38.  4  Ibid.  nos.  27,  39.  5  Ibid.  nos.  27,  30. 

6  Ibid.  nos.  40,  41.  7  Ibid.  no.  98,  p.  100. 

8  Ibid.  pp.  100-1.  On  18  April  1939  Chamberlain  replied  to  a  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons  about  British  engagements  to  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark  ‘in  the  event  of 
any  of  these  countries  becoming  the  victim  of  aggression’.  He  said  that  the  Government  had 
entered  into  no  ‘specific  engagements’  with  the  three  countries  named,  but  that  it  was  unneces¬ 
sary  to  insist  on  the  interest  which  His  Majesty’s  Government  had  in  the  preservation  of  their 
independence  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  346,  col.  165).  For  the  discussion  with  Beck  on  this  subject 
early  in  April  see  below,  pp.  97-98. 

9  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  98,  p.  101;  see  also  no.  81. 
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subsided  to  some  extent,  but  even  after  the  occupation  of  Prague,  when  the 
Chamberlain  and  Daladier  Governments  had  recognized  that  they  must 
base  their  policy  on  the  assumption  that  Germany  was  planning  further 
moves,1  it  was  still  considered  an  open  question  whether  the  Nazis  were 
more  likely  to  drive  on  eastwards  or  to  turn  against  the  West.  Many 
Frenchmen  still  feared  that  the  Germans  might  decide  to  throw  their  full 
weight  against  France  in  order  (with  Italy’s  help)  to  deliver  a  knock-out 
blow  and  thus  secure  their  rear  in  preparation  for  a  march  eastwards;  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  possibility  of  a  direct  attack  on  France  must  always 
be  kept  in  mind.  But,  in  the  balance  of  probabilities,  especially  when  the 
crisis  over  Memel  (which  ended  in  German  occupation  on  23  March)  was 
seen  to  be  coming  to  a  head,2  it  seemed  more  likely  that  Hitler  would  use 
his  new  bases  for  an  advance  eastward  than  that  he  would  swing  round  in 
order  to  deal  first  with  the  West.  The  alternative  possibilities  with  which 
the  Western  Governments  must  now  reckon  were  set  out  by  the  French 
Ambassador  in  Berlin  in  a  despatch  to  his  Government  a  few  days  after 
the  occupation  of  Prague. 

Will  Germany  [wrote  Coulondre  on  19  March]  find  it  necessary  to  mark  time 
for  a  while?  Or,  taking  advantage  of  its  acquired  momentum  and  of  the  stupor 
of  the  Central  European  states,  will  it  continue  to  drive  towards  the  East?  Or, 
again,  will  it  be  tempted  to  face  about  and  put  an  end  to  the  opposition  of  the 
Western  Powers  which  is  interfering  with  the  Reich’s  liberty  of  action  in  the 
East?  In  other  words,  will  the  Fiihrer  be  tempted  to  return  to  the  idea  expressed 
by  the  author  of  Mein  Kampf .  .  .  according  to  which  Germany  cannot  accom¬ 
plish  her  high  destiny  in  the  East  until  France  has  been  crushed  and,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  Britain  reduced  to  impotence  on  the  Continent?  .  .  .  Given  the 
material  impossibility  of  challenging  Britain’s  mastery  of  the  sea,  the  Nazi 
leaders  see  two  ways  open  to  them.  Either  to  proceed  without  intermission  to 
the  subjugation  of  east  and  south-east  Europe  and  perhaps  to  that  of  Scandi¬ 
navia,  thus  securing  for  Germany  in  one  way  or  another  the  resources  of  these 
countries  and  enabling  it  to  a  certain  extent  to  face  a  blockade.  Or  to  attack 
France  and  Britain  before  these  two  Powers  have,  with  American  help,  caught 
up  with  German  armaments.  .  .  .  This  second  possibility  is  not  at  present  the 
more  probable.  But  we  must  reckon  with  the  risk  of  seeing  Germany  engaged  in 
such  an  undertaking.  This  risk  may  even  be  increased  by  the  intensification  and 
the  speeding  up  of  our  rearmament.3 

1  See  below,  p.  305,  for  Streicher’s  speech  at  Nuremberg  on  15  March,  which  helped  to  drive 
this  point  home. 

2  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  378-84. 

3  Livre  jaunefrangais,  no.  80.  Coulondre  mentioned,  as  a  sign  that  Hitler  was  probably  intend¬ 
ing  ‘to  go  still  farther  eastward  at  a  more  or  less  early  date’,  a  report  that  the  German  army  had 
tried  to  occupy  the  whole  of  Slovakia.  His  information  on  this  point  was  probably  inaccurate 
(see  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  274  and  note  5),  but  this  did  not  necessarily  invalidate  his  summing  up 
of  the  situation.  Other  French  experts  who  foresaw  a  German  move  in  the  east  were  Char- 
v6riat,  the  Political  Director  at  the  French  Foreign  Ministry,  and  Corbin,  the  Ambassador  in 
London.  Charveriat  on  17  March  prophesied  correctly  that  Memel  or  Danzig  would  be  the 
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Granted  that  an  eastward  advance  was  the  most  probable  contingency 
to  be  reckoned  with,  it  was  still  not  clear  which  East  European  country 
was  most  likely  to  be  Hitler’s  next  victim.  For  some  days  after  15  March 
the  signs,  as  interpreted  in  London  and  Paris,  seemed  to  point  in  the 
direction  of  Bucharest,  and  it  was  the  danger  in  which  Rumania  was 
believed  to  lie  that  prompted  the  first  efforts  by  the  Western  Governments 
to  build  a  barrier  against  further  German  aggression. 

(ii)  The  Apparent  Threat  to  Rumania 

The  belief  that  some  step  must  be  taken  at  once  to  support  Rumania 
arose  out  of  reports  that  Germany  was  exercising  great  pressure  upon  her 
to  sign  an  economic  agreement  which  would  put  her  at  Germany’s  mercy, 
combined  with  news  of  a  threatening  situation  on  the  Hungarian-Ruman- 
ian  frontier  which  made  it  seem  possible  that  Germany  intended  to  use 
Hungary  as  a  catspaw  against  Rumania  or  perhaps  as  a  base  for  a  German 
invasion. 

It  was  known  that  negotiations  for  a  new  trade  agreement  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  Rumania  had  been  in  progress  for  some  time  past,  and  that 
a  long-term  plan  was  under  consideration  for  the  development  of  the 
Rumanian  economy  on  lines  which  would  be  of  advantage  to  Germany. 
The  discussions  had  been  interrupted  towards  the  end  of  February  1939, 
when  Helmuth  Wohlthat,  the  head  of  a  German  economic  delegation  in 
Bucharest,  had  gone  to  Berlin  for  final  instructions. 1  Wohlthat  had  returned 
to  Bucharest  on  10  March,  but  the  negotiations  had  not  been  concluded 
before  the  Germans  occupied  Czechoslovakia  on  the  15th. 

On  14  March,  with  German  permission,  Hungarian  troops  crossed  the 
frontier  into  Carpatho-Ruthenia  and  by  the  evening  of  the  16th  they  had 
occupied  practically  the  whole  of  this  most  easterly  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic.2  An  exchange  of  notes  between  Rumania  and 
Hungary  made  it  appear  that  Rumania  would  be  willing  to  accept  the 
fait  accompli  in  the  greater  part  of  Ruthenia  provided  that  her  interests 
were  safeguarded  in  its  eastern  tip  in  which  there  were  Rumanian  villages 
and  a  railway  line  connecting  Poland  and  Rumania.3  The  Hungarians, 
however,  refused  to  discuss  the  Rumanian  claims  until  they  had  advanced 
right  up  to  the  Rumanian  frontier.  There  was  also  a  much  larger  bone  of 

scene  of  the  next  German  advance)  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  no.  393) ;  whereas  Corbin  considered  Croatia 
a  likely  point  of  attack  (ibid.  no.  414). 

The  British  Ambassador  in  Berlin  expressed  the  opinion  on  16  March  that  Germany  was  now 
‘set  on  domination  by  force  of  the  whole  of  the  Danube  basin’  (ibid.  no.  288,  p.  279).  For 
Henderson’s  earlier  view,  which  he  continued  to  hold  until  the  eve  of  the  occupation  of  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  that  there  was  little  reason  to  fear  an  act  of  aggression  on  Germany’s  part  see 
Survey  for  1938,  iii.  257,  note  4,  259,  note  1. 

1  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  433-7.  2  Ibid.  pp.  252-6. 

3  Ibid.  p.  256,  note  2.  For  Rumanian  moves  over  the  Ruthenian  question  see  also  below, 
pp.  307-10,  315-16. 
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contention  between  the  two  countries  in  the  shape  of  Transylvania.1  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  Rumanians  should  have  felt  concern  about 
Hungary’s  intentions,  but  when  on  14  March  they  dispatched  troops  to  the 
Hungarian  frontier  to  meet  the  possibility  of  an  invasion  of  Transylvania, 
the  Hungarians  deployed  troops  along  the  whole  of  their  eastern  frontier. 
On  15  March  seven  German  army  corps  marched  through  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  and  some  troops  entered  Slovakia,2  whence  they  could,  if  Hitler 
so  desired,  advance  rapidly  upon  Rumania  through  Hungary.3  The 
dangers  to  which  Rumania  was  exposed  could  thus  not  be  dismissed 
lightly.  The  situation  would,  however,  have  been  taken  less  seriously  in 
the  West  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  accounts  of  Rumania’s  plight  which 
were  given  to  the  Foreign  Office  in  London  by  the  Rumanian  Minister, 
Tilea,  and  which  aroused  fears  that  Germany  was  about  to  get  control  of 
Rumanian  oil  (a  matter  in  which  the  British  Admiralty  were  specially 
interested)  and  perhaps  also  of  Ukrainian  wheat,  in  addition  to  securing 
access  to  the  Black  Sea  and  obtaining  a  base  for  further  operations. 

Tilea  had  visited  the  Foreign  Office  on  14  March  to  express  concern 
over  the  latest  developments  and  to  ask  for  some  public  sign  of  British 
interest  in  South-Eastern  Europe — in  particular  for  an  announcement  that 
a  British  economic  mission  would  be  going  to  Rumania  at  an  early  date.4 
On  the  1 6th  he  told  Sir  Orme  Sargent,  then  an  Assistant  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  that  his  Government ‘had  good  reason  to  believe 
that  within  the  next  few  months  the  German  Government  would  reduce 
Hungary  to  vassalage  and  then  proceed  to  disintegrate  Roumania  in  the 
same  way  as  they  had  disintegrated  Czecho-Slovakia’,  and,  speaking  per¬ 
sonally,  he  asked  how  far  Rumania  could  rely  on  British  support  if  she  had 
to  face  (and  resist,  as  she  certainly  would)  a  German  threat  of  this  kind. 
Rumania,  he  said,  would  be  specially  hard  hit  by  Germany’s  acquisition 
of  the  Skoda  armament  works  in  Czechoslovakia,  from  which  the  bulk  of 
Rumanian  war  material  had  been  obtained,  and  he  asked  about  the 
possibility  of  a  British  loan  of  £10  million  for  the  purchase  of  armaments.5 

On  17  March  Tilea  called  again  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  this  time  he 
saw  Halifax  at  his  own  urgent  request.  He  asked  again  for  a  loan  for  re¬ 
armament,  and  he  now  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  ‘an  almost  immediate’ 
German  thrust  against  Rumania.  The  Germans,  he  said,  had  larger 
armed  forces  in  Czechoslovakia  than  they  needed  to  hold  down  that 

1  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  422,  427,  455-6.  2  Ibid.  p.  274. 

3  For  the  rumour  that  in  some  villages  in  Bohemia  the  Germans  had  posted  up,  by  mistake, 
proclamations  in  the  Rumanian  and  German  languages  see  Noel:  L' Agression  allemande  contre  la 
Pologne,  p.  329;  Daily  Telegraph,  27  April  1939. 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  297.  On  the  question  of  a  British  economic  mission  see  Survey  for  1938, 

iii.  428-9.  According  to  Wohlthat,  it  had  been  agreed  between  him  and  Gafencu,  the  Rumanian 
Foreign  Minister,  that  a  British  trade  mission  should  not  visit  Bucharest  while  the  German- 
Rumanian  negotiations  were  in  progress  (Wohlthat’s  report  to  Goring  on  his  mission  to  Buchar¬ 
est:  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  131).  5  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  298. 
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country,  and  they  might  be  tempted  to  exploit  the  situation.  During  the 
last  few  days  they  had  asked  for  a  monopoly  of  Rumanian  exports  and  for 
certain  restrictions,  in  Germany’s  interest,  on  Rumanian  industrial  pro¬ 
duction,  and  had  promised  in  return  to  guarantee  Rumania’s  frontiers.1 
Tilea  used  the  word  ‘ultimatum’  in  speaking  of  these  demands.  He  then 
asked  the  British  Government  to 

consider  with  all  urgency  whether  they  could  give  a  precise  indication  of  the 
action  they  would  take  in  the  event  of  Roumania  being  a  victim  of  German 
aggression.  If  it  was  possible  to  construct  a  solid  block  of  Poland,  Roumania, 
Greece,  Turkey,  [and]  Yugoslavia  with  the  support  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  situation  might  be  saved.2 

Tilea  suggested  that  in  the  first  place  Poland  and  Rumania  might  be  asked 
to  make  their  treaty  of  mutual  assistance  applicable  to  the  case  of  German 
aggression,  and  the  members  of  the  Balkan  Entente  to  proclaim  their 
‘joint  determination  to  guarantee  each  other’s  frontiers’.3  Tilea  left  with 
Halifax  a  telegram  from  Bucharest  instructing  him 

to  draw  the  attention  of  the  British  Government  to  the  huge  consequences  not 
only  for  Central  Europe  but  also  for  the  entire  European  continent  which  the 
ever-growing  belief  that  there  is  only  one  arbiter  in  Europe  who  decides  over  the 
safety,  peace  and  independence  of  nations  may  have.  Nevertheless,  no  state¬ 
ment  and  no  action  coming  from  the  Western  Powers  was  dispelling  this  belief.4 

Tilea’s  alarming  account  of  German  economic  pressure  upon  Rumania5 
was  not  borne  out  by  other  information  received  from  Bucharest.  Tatar- 
escu,  Tilea’s  colleague  in  Paris,  told  Bonnet  that  Tilea’s  version  of  the 
German  demands  was  out  of  date  and  exaggerated;6  and  on  18  March, 
after  reports  of  a  German  economic  ultimatum  to  Rumania  had  appeared 
in  the  British  press  and  had  been  broadcast  from  London,  an  official 
dementi  of  the  story  was  issued  in  Bucharest.  On  the  same  day  the  Ruma¬ 
nian  Foreign  Minister,  Gafencu,  told  the  British  Minister  in  Bucharest, 

1  On  25  March  Weizsacker  gave  the  Hungarian  Ambassador  in  Berlin  a  dementi  of  a  report  that 
Germany  had  given  Rumania  a  guarantee  of  her  frontier  with  Hungary  ( D.Gcr.F.P .  vi,  no.  97). 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  395,  p.  367.  3  Ibid.  no.  390. 

4  Ibid.  no.  395,  p.  367.  Halifax  told  Tilea  that  Chamberlain  was  making  a  speech  that  night 
which  would  ‘convey  a  very  unmistakable  warning  to  all  concerned’  (ibid.). 

5  Tilea  was  reported  not  to  have  confined  himself  to  making  representations  at  the  Foreign 
Office  but  to  have  obtained  interviews  with  some  other  British  Ministers  on  18  March  (see 
Manchester  Guardian,  20  March  1939;  L.  B.  (later  Sir  Lewis)  Namier:  Diplomatic  Prelude,  1938-1939 
(London,  Macmillan,  1948),  p.  82). 

6  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  408;  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  p.  154.  Tilea  himself  (who  had  been  in¬ 
structed  by  Gafencu  to  give  a  categorical  denial  of  the  story  of  an  ultimatum)  told  Sir  Alexander 
Cadogan,  then  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  19  March  that  he 
personally  was  convinced  that  an  ultimatum  had  been  presented,  but  he  added  that  the  date  had 
been  before  15  March  and  that  the  Rumanian  Government  had  rejected  it  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  no. 
428).  Tilea  was  recalled  to  Bucharest,  but  not  until  after  the  visit  of  the  French  President  and 
Foreign  Minister  to  London  on  21-24  March  (ibid.  no.  431),  and  he  was  later  allowed  to  return 
to  his  post. 
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Sir  Reginald  Hoare,  that  Tilea  had  ‘misrepresented  the  situation’  in  ‘an 
excess  of  zeal’.1  The  German-Rumanian  economic  negotiations  were 
‘proceeding  on  completely  normal  lines’;  there  had  been  no  attempt  ‘to 
introduce  politics  into  the  discussions’ ;  and  the  Germans  had  been  more, 
not  less,  conciliatory  since  15  March.  Gafencu  was,  in  fact,  ‘absolutely 
positive’  that  there  was  no  immediate  threat  to  Rumania’s  political  or 
economic  independence.2 

On  the  next  day,  19  March,  Hoare  was  given  a  personal  assurance  by 
King  Carol  of  Rumania  that,  while  it  was  true  that  many  of  the  German 
demands  were  unpalatable,  there  had  never  been  any  question  of  an 
ultimatum;3  and  on  the  20th  the  Rumanian  Government  drew  up  a 
memorandum  for  communication  to  the  Western  Powers,  in  which  they 
explained  that  they  felt  themselves  threatened  but  not  in  imminent  danger 
of  attack.4 

Meanwhile,  the  negotiations  between  Wohlthat  and  the  Rumanians  had 
been  continuing,5  amidst  great  public  agitation  on  account  of  the  latest 
developments  and  doubts  about  Hungary’s  intentions,  and  the  texts  of  an 
economic  agreement  drawn  up  in  general  terms  that  were  suitable  for 
publication,  and  of  a  secret  protocol  which  amplified  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement  and  make  them  more  precise,  were  finally  signed  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  23  March.6  Publication  of  the  economic  agreement7  on  24  March 
(nothing  was  said,  of  course,  about  a  secret  protocol)  had  the  effect  desired 
by  the  Germans.  It  convinced  public  opinion,  especially  in  Great  Britain, 
that  there  had  been  little  or  no  truth  in  Tilea’s  assertions,  and  that,  while 
Rumania  would  indeed  become  more  dependent  upon  Germany,  she  had 
not  forfeited  her  economic  liberty.  The  agreement,  in  fact,  referred  ex¬ 
pressly  to  Rumania’s  need  for  trade  with  other  countries  and  to  her  domes¬ 
tic  requirements  as  well  as  to  Germany’s  need  for  a  larger  share  of  her 
production.8 

At  the  time  of  the  signature  of  the  German-Rumanian  agreement, 


1  According  to  the  German  Ambassador  in  London,  Tilea  was  not  acting  out  of  zeal  for  his 
country’s  interests  but  because  he  was  engaged  in  an  intrigue  ‘of  a  private  business  character’ 
in  connexion  with  the  German-Rumanian  economic  negotiations  (see  Dirksen’s  survey  of  his 
mission  in  London,  written  in  September  1939:  U.S.S.R.,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs:  Documents 

relating  to  the  Eve  of  the  Second  World  War.  vol.  ii:  Dirksen  Papers  (Moscow,  Foreign  Languages 
Publishing  House,  1948),  pp.  171-2).  [This  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  Dirksen  Papers .] 
Tilea  had  certainly  shown  eagerness  to  speed  up  Anglo-Rumanian  commercial  negotiations,  but 
this  did  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  had  a  private  interest  in  preventing  the  conclusion  of  the 
German-Rumanian  agreement. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  399.  For  Gafencu’s  assurances  to  the  Germans  that  he  was  innocent  of 

any  complicity  in  Tilea’s  demarche  see  below,  p.  314.  3  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  443. 

4  See  below,  p.  80,  note  1 .  5  See  above,  p.  68. 

6  See  Wohlthat’s  report  to  Goring  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  no.  131). 

7  e.g.  in  The  Times  (this  text  is  printed  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  117-18). 

8  For  texts  of  the  agreement  and  secret  protocol  see  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  78.  See  also  below, 
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however,  the  fear  that  Rumania  might  be  in  imminent  danger  of  invasion 
by  Hungary  alone  or  in  collaboration  with  Germany  had  not  yet  subsided. 
The  Hungarians  had  retorted  to  Rumanian  military  measures  by  a  threat 
of  general  mobilization,1  and  the  Rumanian  Government  had  thereupon 
decided  on  general  mobilization,  which  was,  however,  to  be  carried  out  in 
the  utmost  secrecy.2  Both  before  and  after  this  move  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentations,  urging  the  importance  of  a  detente ,  had  been  made  to  both 
Rumania  and  Hungary  by  Great  Britain,3  France,  and  Poland,4  while 
Rumania  had  been  warned  by  Berlin  to  come  to  terms  with  Hungary  over 
the  Ruthenian  dispute,5  and  an  agreement  between  Rumania  and  Hun¬ 
gary  for  mutual  demobilization  was  in  sight  by  25  March.6  In  fact, 
tension  between  Hungary  and  Rumania  had  risen  again  within  a  fort¬ 
night,7  but  the  immediate  crisis  over  Rumania,  as  seen  through  Western 
eyes,  had  diminished,  though  it  had  not  disappeared,  by  the  end  of  March. 
Meanwhile  the  diplomatic  discussions,  which  had  begun  immediately  after 
the  coup  of  15  March,  had  been  given  a  definite  direction  by  the  Rumanian 
Minister’s  interview  with  Halifax  on  1 7  March,  and  the  course  of  these 
negotiations  must  now  be  described. 

(iii)  The  First  Attempts  to  build  a  Peace  Front,  17-23  March 

After  Halifax  had  seen  Tilea  on  17  March  he  had  at  once  reported 
Tilea’s  account  of  Rumania’s  situation  to  Chamberlain,  and  during  that 
evening,  while  the  Prime  Minister  was  making  his  speech  at  Birmingham, 
the  first  steps  were  taken  to  follow  up  Tilea’s  suggestion  that  ‘a  solid  block 
of  Poland,  Roumania,  Greece,  Turkey,  [and]  Yugoslavia  with  the  support 
of  Great  Britain  and  France’  might  save  Rumania  from  German  aggres¬ 
sion.8  The  British  diplomatic  representatives  in  Warsaw,  Athens,  Ankara, 
and  Belgrade  were  informed  by  telegram  of  the  gist  of  Tilea’s  report  and 
were  asked  immediately  to  obtain  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  re¬ 
spective  Foreign  Ministers  showing  what  the  attitude  of  their  Governments 
was  likely  to  be  in  the  event  of  Rumania  becoming  the  victim  of  German 
aggression.9  The  name  of  the  U.S.S.R.  had  been  noticeably  absent  from 
Tilea’s  list  of  desirable  members  of  a  security  bloc,  but  a  telegram  was  also 
sent  to  the  British  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  Seeds,  instructing  him  to  ask 
the  Soviet  Government  whether  they  could  ‘give  any  indication  that  they 
would,  if  requested  by  [the]  Roumanian  Government,  actively  help  the 
latter  resist  German  aggression’.10  As  for  the  French  Government,  they 

1  D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  no.  7,  note  3.  2  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  467;  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  68. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  nos.  427,  437.  4  Ibid.  nos.  447,  460,  471,  529. 

5  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  13.  See  below,  pp.  315-18,  for  an  account  of  Germany’s  dealings  with 
Rumania  and  Hungary  at  this  time. 

6  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  28,  p.  63;  cf.  ibid,  iv,  no.  530;  see  also  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  nos.  82,  91. 

7  See  below,  p.  107.  8  See  above,  pp.  69-70. 

9  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  390.  10  Ibid.  no.  389. 
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were  to  be  informed  that  the  British  Government  were  trying  to  elicit  the 
views  of  the  other  Governments  approached,  in  order  to  help  them  in 
deciding  their  own  attitude,  and  that  they  wished  to  concert  a  common 
line  of  policy  with  the  French  Government.1 

The  immediate  result  of  these  demarches  was  not  encouraging.2  Leger, 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  French  Foreign  Ministry,  commented  on 
18  March  to  the  British  Minister  in  Paris  that  the  Foreign  Office  was 
putting  the  cart  before  the  horse;  the  Governments  of  the  smaller  states 
which  had  been  approached  would  ‘decide  their  attitude  in  accordance 
with  the  intentions  of  France  and  Great  Britain’.3  In  fact,  the  suggestion 
that  the  British  Government  should  first  define  their  own  attitude  was 
made  not  only  by  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister,  Saracoglu,4  and  by  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Yugoslavia,5  but  also  by  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister. 
Litvinov  put  this  suggestion  to  Seeds  on  18  March,  and  asked  him  whether 
the  British  Government  wished  the  U.S.S.R.  to  undertake  to  help  Ruma¬ 
nia  while  keeping  their  own  hands  free.6 

Practically  all  the  Foreign  Ministers  or  other  representatives  of  the 
Governments  approached  expressed  doubt  about  the  accuracy  of  Tilea’s 
report  or  surprise  that  Rumania,  if  she  was  in  such  desperate  straits,  had 
not  approached  her  neighbours  direct.  Poland,  Greece,  Yugoslavia, 
and  Turkey  all  had  treaty  obligations  towards  Rumania,  the  last  three  as 
members  of  the  Balkan  Entente  (and  Yugoslavia  also  as  a  member  of  the 
Little  Entente).  The  Polish  Foreign  Minister,  Beck,  was  as  usual  evasive 
and  non-committal,  but  he  did  go  so  far  on  18  March  as  to  say  that,  while 
the  Polish-Rumanian  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  contemplated  Russia, 
not  Germany,  as  the  aggressor,  Poland  would  be  ‘vitally  interested  in  any 
threat  to  Roumanian  independence’.7  Next  day,  however,  the  Polish 
Ambassador  in  Paris,  Lukasiewicz,  gave  Bonnet  a  message8  from  Beck  to 
the  effect  that  the  best  way  to  help  Rumania  was  not  to  ‘bring  in  Russia’, 
but  to  take  concerted  diplomatic  action  in  Budapest  and  Bucharest. 
Rumania’s  fellow-members  in  the  Balkan  Entente  were  bound  by  the 
Balkan  Pact  to  help  her  only  against  Bulgaria,  and  even  at  this  early 
stage  it  was  clear  that  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  were  not  likely  to  be  willing 
to  extend  their  commitments. 

Metaxas,  the  Greek  Prime  Minister  and  virtual  dictator,  had  been 
known  to  feel  the  attraction  of  Germany  earlier  in  his  career  (he  had 
received  his  military  training  in  Germany,  and  had  expected  the  Germans 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  388. 

2  For  telegrams  giving  accounts  of  the  interviews  at  which  the  British  demarches  were  made  and 
subsequent  communications  see  ibid.  nos.  400  (Warsaw),  403  and  421  (Moscow),  406  and  425 
(Athens),  420  and  426  (Belgrade),  423  and  424  (Ankara). 

3  Ibid.  no.  418  (enclosure).  4  Ibid.  no.  407. 

3  Ibid,  no  420.  6  Ibid.  no.  403.  7  Ibid.  no.  400. 

8  Ibid.  no.  496,  p.  471. 


6  Ibid.  no.  403. 
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to  win  the  First  World  War) p  and  the  fact  that  Germany  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  customer  for  Greek  tobacco2  gave  the  Greek  Government  a  strong 
motive  for  not  wishing  to  offend  her.  Metaxas  did,  indeed,  tell  the  British 
Minister  in  Athens  on  19  March  that  he  personally  was  in  favour  of  con¬ 
solidating  the  Balkan  Entente  in  order  to  oppose  German  aggression,  and 
that  Greece  would  examine  any  Rumanian  proposal  sympathetically,  in 
collaboration  with  Yugoslavia  and  Turkey  and  in  the  light  of  the  attitude 
of  Great  Britain  and  France.  But  he  added  that  everything  depended  on 
Yugoslavia;  a  neutral  Yugoslavia  would  make  it  impossible  for  Greece 
and  Turkey  to  guarantee  assistance  to  Rumania.3  As  the  Greek  Under¬ 
secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  said  on  the  previous  day,  Yugoslavia  was 
‘in  the  lion’s  mouth’4  owing  to  her  vulnerability  to  attack  from  both  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Axis  and  from  Bulgaria,  and  her  difficulties  were  well  under¬ 
stood  by  the  Western  Powers.  When,  on  the  evening  of  18  March,  the 
British  Minister  in  Belgrade,  Sir  Ronald  Campbell,  made  his  demarche  to 
the  Regent,  he  found  Prince  Paul  ‘greatly  worried  by  recent  events’  and 
‘overwhelmed’  by  the  question  put  to  him.  He  expatiated  on  Yugoslavia’s 
difficult  geographical  position,  and  mentioned,  in  addition,  the  fact  that 
the  army  was  being  reorganized  and  was  lamentably  deficient  in  arma¬ 
ments.  Campbell  drew  the  conclusion  that  nothing  but  a  neutrality  that 
would  be  ‘grudgingly  benevolent’  towards  the  Axis  could  be  expected 
from  Yugoslavia  in  the  event  of  a  general  war,5  though  he  did  not  exclude 
the  possibility  of  her  giving  some  assistance  to  Rumania,  in  accordance 
with  her  treaty  obligations,  if  Rumania  were  attacked  by  Hungary.6 
Turkey,  the  third  member  of  the  Balkan  Entente  to  be  approached,  made 
a  rather  less  negative  response.  The  Turkish  Government’s  formal  reply 
to  the  British  demarche ,  delivered  on  19  March,  was  that  Turkey  would 
carry  out  her  obligations  under  the  Balkan  Pact,  that  no  request  for  help 
had  been  received  from  Rumania,  but  that,  if  the  British  Government  were 
to  make  proposals  of  their  own,  these  would  be  studied  in  a  friendly  spirit.7 

Of  all  the  Governments  approached  by  the  British  Government  on  18 
March,  the  French  Government  alone  definitely  promised  within  the  next 
forty-eight  hours  to  help  Rumania  if  she  were  attacked  by  Germany. 
After  the  British  Ambassador  had  seen  Bonnet  on  18  March  (the  interview 
took  place  at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  the  arrival  of  Sir  Eric 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  io  May  1939.  2  See  below,  p.  180. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  425.  4  Ibid.  no.  406. 

5  On  7  February  1939  the  British  military  attach^  had  had  a  conversation  with  the  Yugoslav 
Chief  of  Staff, who  had  declared  that  Yugoslav  sympathies  were  strongly  directed  towards  Britain 
and  France,  and  that,  although,  in  a  general  war,  the  country  would  ‘certainly  be  neutral  at  the 
outset’,  later  on  she  would,  if  possible,  throw  in  her  lot  with  her  old  allies  (ibid.  no.  100).  For 
Yugoslavia’s  position  see  also  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  419-21,  437-41,  456-8. 

6  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  426.  Though  the  Little  Entente  was  now  defunct,  the  Rumanian- 
Yugoslav  alliance  had  recently  been  renewed  ( Survey  for  1938,  iii.  458). 

7  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  nos.  423,  424. 
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Phipps  gave  rise  to  anxious  speculation),1  Daladier  summoned  a  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  and  it  was  decided  unanimously  that  France 
should  promise  help  to  Rumania,  with  whom  she  already  had  a  treaty  of 
friendship,  though  not  of  mutual  assistance.2  The  French  Government’s 
information  regarding  the  situation  in  Rumania  led  them  to  think  that 
the  matter  was  less  urgent  than  the  British  Government  feared,  and  they 
therefore  postponed  their  answer  to  the  British  inquiry  pending  the  out¬ 
come  of  their  own  diplomatic  soundings.  On  18  March  Bonnet  saw  the 
Rumanian  and  Russian  Ambassadors.  He  raised  with  Tatarescu  the 
question  of  Russian  help  to  Rumania,  pointing  out  that  this  would  be  far 
from  negligible,  even  if  it  only  took  the  form  of  supply  of  war  material 
across  the  frontier.  Tatarescu  explained  that  Russia  was  not  popular  in 
Rumania — some  people  indeed,  especially  in  the  upper  classes,  preferred 
Hitler  to  Stalin — but  he  raised  no  objection  to  an  approach  to  Moscow, 
provided  that  the  Rumanian  Government  were  not  involved  in  it.  Bonnet 
then  told  the  Russian  Ambassador  that  France  was  prepared  to  help 
Rumania,  whatever  other  states  might  do,  and  asked  what  Russia’s  atti¬ 
tude  about  assistance  to  her  neighbour  would  be — a  question  to  which  the 
Ambassador  could  naturally  not  give  a  definite  answer.3  Next  day  (19 
March)  Bonnet  saw  the  Polish  Ambassador,  who  evaded  a  direct  reply  to 
the  question  what  assistance  Poland  was  prepared  to  give  to  Rumania.4 

On  20  March  the  French  Government  replied  to  the  British  inquiry  of 
1 8  March  in  a  memorandum5  in  which  they  expressed  the  fear  that  Ger¬ 
many’s  economic  demands  might  shortly  lead  to  an  attempt  to  establish 
political  as  well  as  economic  control  over  Rumania,  as  the  first  step  to¬ 
wards  controlling  the  resources  of  the  whole  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe.  They  declared  themselves  ready  to  assist  Rumania  if  she  became 
the  victim  of  German  aggression,  and  to  collaborate  with  Great  Britain  in 
examining  measures  of  common  resistance. 

Meanwhile,  before  the  delivery  of  the  French  Government’s  reply  to  the 
British  demarche  of  1 8  March,  the  Soviet  Government’s  reply  to  the  inquiry 
put  to  them,  together  with  the  British  Government’s  second  thoughts  on 
the  whole  problem,  had  given  the  negotiations  a  new  turn.  Litvinov  had 
received  the  British  Ambassador,  for  the  second  time  that  day,  at  10  p.m. 
on  18  March,  and  had  told  Seeds  that  the  Soviet  Government  ‘took  the 
view  that  no  good  purpose  would  be  served  by  various  Governments  in¬ 
quiring  of  each  other  in  turn  what  action  others  would  take  before  making 
up  their  own  minds’.  They  therefore  proposed  that  the  British,  Russian, 

1  Bonnet :  Fin  d'une  Europe,  p.  155.  2  Ibid. 

3  The  reply  to  Bonnet’s  inquiry,  given  on  20  March,  referred  to  the  Russian  proposal  for  a 
six-Power  conference  which  had  already  been  rejected  by  Great  Britain. 

4  See  above,  p.  73 .  For  Bonnet’s  report  on  these  interviews  to  Halifax  on  21  March  see 
D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  458,  pp.  422-4. 

5  Ibid.  no.  451 ;  cf.  no.  440. 
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French,  Polish,  Rumanian,  and  Turkish1  Governments  should  appoint 
delegates  to  confer  together,  preferably  at  Bucharest,  on  possibilities  of 
common  action.  On  the  afternoon  of  19  March  the  Russian  Ambassador 
in  London,  Ivan  Maisky,  discussed  this  proposal  with  Halifax  (who  had 
already  heard  of  it  from  Seeds  and  reported  it  to  the  Cabinet) .  Halifax 
made  it  clear  that  the  suggestion  was  not  acceptable.  He  said  that,  in  the 
absence  of  a  responsible  British  Minister  (and  no  Minister  of  the  Crown 
could  be  spared  at  the  moment  to  go  to  Bucharest),  a  conference  could  not 
reach  quick  decisions;  and,  even  more  important,  a  conference  that  might 
fail  would  be  dangerous.  The  British  Government  were  considering  a  ‘not 
altogether  dissimilar’  proposal,  by  which  they  hoped  to  achieve,  quite 
quickly,  a  public  statement  of  solidarity  of  attitude  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  Poland,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  When  progress  had  been  made  along 
these  lines,  it  would  be  possible  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  conference 
would  be  useful.2  The  Russian  proposal  for  a  conference  and  the  British 
rejection  of  it  as  ‘premature’  were  announced  in  a  TASS  communique 
issued  on  21  March;3  and  it  seems  clear  that  the  Soviet  Government  took 
offence  at  the  British  reply4  and  that  this  affected  their  attitude  unfavour¬ 
ably  from  the  outset  of  the  negotiations. 

The  new  suggestion  which  Halifax  mentioned  to  Maisky  seems  to  have 
been  Chamberlain’s  own  idea.5  It  was  that  a  formal  statement  should 
be  issued,  signed  by  the  British,  French,  Soviet,  and  Polish  Governments, 
declaring  that  ‘any  action  which  constitutes  a  threat  to  the  political  inde¬ 
pendence  of  any  European  state’  was  a  matter  of  concern  to  them,  and 
undertaking  ‘immediately  to  consult  together  as  to  what  steps  should  be 
taken  to  offer  joint  resistance  to  any  such  action’.  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  hoped  that  the  issue  of  such  a  declaration  would  ‘in  itself  be  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  stability  of  Europe’,  and  they  proposed  that 
publication  should  be  followed  immediately  by  an  examination  by  the  four 
Powers  ‘of  any  specific  situation  which  requires  it,  with  a  view  to  deter¬ 
mining  the  nature  of  any  action  which  might  be  taken’. 

On  20  March  this  proposal  for  a  four-Power  declaration  was  approved 
by  the  British  Cabinet,  and  British  diplomatic  representatives  in  Paris,  War¬ 
saw,  and  Moscow  were  instructed  to  ascertain  whether  the  Governments 

1  Seeds’s  telegram  to  the  Foreign  Office  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  no.  421)  did  not  mention  Turkey,  but 
the  TASS  communique  of  21  March  referred  to  six  Governments,  including  Turkey,  as  did  the 
Russian  communication  to  Bonnet  on  20  March.  2  Ibid.  no.  433. 

3  Ibid.  nos.  461,  462.  Text  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  1 15. 

4  In  an  interview  with  Seeds  on  2 1  March,  Litvinov  ‘reverted  several  times  to  the  fact  that 
his  suggestion  was  regarded  as  “premature”’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  no.  461).  Maisky  later  told  a 
British  acquaintance,  Robert  Boothby,  that  the  rejection  of  the  Russian  proposal  for  a  conference 
had  been  ‘another  smashing  blow  at  the  policy  of  effective  collective  security’  and  that  it  had 
led  to  the  dismissal  of  Litvinov  (R.  Boothby:  I  Fight  to  Live  (London,  Gollancz,  1947),  p.  189). 
See  also  George  Bilainkin:  Maisky  (London,  Allen  &  Unwin,  1944),  p.  254. 

5  Chamberlain,  in  a  letter  to  his  sisters,  dated  19  March,  wrote  that  he  had  that  day  evolved 
a  new  plan  (Feiling:  Life  of  Neville  Chamberlain,  p.  401). 
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to  which  they  were  accredited  would  be  prepared  to  sign  the  declaration.1 
On  the  same  day,  Halifax  gave  the  Turkish  Ambassador  in  London  ‘a 
general  idea’  of  the  new  plan.2 

This  was  the  position  when,  on  21  March,  the  French  President  arrived 
in  England  for  a  state  visit  which  had  been  arranged  for  some  months 
before  15  March.  The  President  was  accompanied  by  the  Foreign  Minister, 
and  Bonnet’s  presence  in  London  gave  an  opportunity  for  an  exchange  of 
views  on  the  best  method  of  organizing  resistance  to  further  German 
aggression. 

In  the  course  of  two  conversations  which  Bonnet  had  with  British 
Ministers  during  his  visits  (with  Halifax  alone  on  21  March4  and  with 
Chamberlain  and  Halifax  on  22  March)5  it  was  agreed  that  the  two 
Western  Powers  must  think  in  terms  of  meeting  the  next  German  move 
whether  it  occurred  in  the  west6  or  in  the  east  of  Europe,  and  Halifax 
gave  it  as  his  own  opinion  that,  even  if  the  collaboration  of  other  states 
could  not  be  obtained,  ‘it  would  still  be  very  difficult  for  France  and  Great 
Britain  to  take  no  action  if  there  was  a  further  act  of  aggression  by  Ger¬ 
many’.7  The  discussions,  however,  centred  round  the  immediate  question 
of  help  to  Rumania,  and  in  particular  round  the  attitude  of  Poland,  which 
was  recognized  to  be  the  crux  of  the  problem. 

The  French  Government,  as  we  have  seen,  always  had  in  mind  the 
danger  that  the  next  Axis  move  might  be  a  direct  attack  on  French  terri¬ 
tory  by  Italy  or  Germany  or  both  together;  and  they  had  just  increased  the 
risk  of  having  to  fight  in  the  west  by  deciding  to  help  Rumania  if  she  were 
attacked,  since  a  direct  attack  on  Germany  was  the  only  way  in  which 
France  could  be  of  any  practical  assistance  to  an  East  European  country. 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  446.  2  Ibid.  no.  458,  p.  425;  see  also  no.  472. 

3  For  Bonnet’s  account  of  his  conversations  in  London  see  Bonnet:  Fin  Pune  Europe,  pp.  161-3. 
The  discussions  also  covered  the  questions  of  Spain  and  of  Anglo-French  military  and  air  co¬ 
operation.  On  23  March  Bonnet  telephoned  to  Daladier  the  news,  to  which  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  attached  great  importance,  that  Chamberlain  had  given  him  an  assurance  that  compulsory 
military  service  would  shortly  be  introduced  in  England  (ibid.  p.  164). 

4  Record  in  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  458. 

5  Record,  ibid,  no  484.  Halifax  and  Bonnet  had  a  third  conversation  on  23  March,  but  on 
this  occasion  they  touched  only  incidentally  on  the  question  of  the  organization  of  a  security 
system  (they  agreed  on  the  need  for  avoiding  the  charges  either  of  ‘encirclement’  of  Germany, 
or  of  ‘framing  a  line-up  on  ideological  prejudice’).  The  other  topics  covered  were  Franco- 
Italian  relations,  French  aircraft  production,  British  military  conscription,  and  the  return  of  the 
Ambassadors  to  Berlin.  On  this  last  point  the  two  Foreign  Ministers  agreed  that  concerted  action 
was  desirable  (ibid.  no.  507). 

6  For  the  earlier  expectation  that  Hitler  was  planning  an  attack  in  the  west  see  above,  pp. 
65  seqq.  It  was  significant  that,  while  the  Anglo-French  conversations  were  in  progress  in 
London,  the  British  Ambassador  in  Brussels  sent  a  report  of  a  conversation  between  the  British 
military  attache  and  his  Dutch  colleague  which  showed  that  the  Dutch  were  now  really  alarmed 
about  the  possibility  that,  when  Germany  was  ‘satisfied  in  the  East,  perhaps  even  earlier,  she 
would  turn  her  attention  to  the  West,  and  that  this  could  only  mean  ...  a  threat  to  Holland’s 
existence  as  an  independent  nation’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  no.  477  (enclosure)). 

7  Ibid.  no.  458,  p.  427. 
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They  were,  of  course,  already  bound  to  give  help  to  Poland  by  the  Franco- 
Polish  treaty  of  mutual  assistance;  but  French  minds  were  perhaps  more 
inclined  to  think  in  terms  of  the  advantages  to  France  of  maintaining  the 
Polish  alliance,  in  order  to  ensure  that  Germany  would  have  to  fight  on 
two  fronts  if  she  attacked  France,  than  of  the  practical  difficulties  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  French  obligations  towards  Poland.1  Polish-French  relations  had 
recently  become  less  close  and  friendly  than  they  had  been  in  the  early 
inter- war  period,  and  during  the  past  winter  French  suspicions  about 
Poland’s  motives  and  intentions  had  been  increased  by  Beck’s  lack  of 
frankness  on  the  subject  of  his  negotiations  with  the  Germans.2  On  19 
March  Lukasiewicz  had  told  Bonnet,  on  Beck’s  instructions,  ‘that  Poland 
attached  importance  to  the  Franco-Polish  alliance  and  that  if  France  were 
attacked  Poland  would  fulfil  her  obligations;  but  that  this  alliance  was 
only  valid  in  the  case  of  an  attack  by  Germany  upon  France’.3  France  thus 
had  no  guarantee  that  a  German  second  front  would  be  created  by  Poland 
in  a  war  that  started  in  Eastern  Europe.  As  Bonnet  said  to  Halifax  on 
21  March:  ‘It  would  ...  be  insupportable  if,  Germany  having  attacked 
Roumania,  and  France  having  attacked  Germany  in  her  support,  the 
Poles  were  to  say  that  their  pact  with  France  did  not  apply.’  Bonnet 
therefore  wished  ‘to  go  to  the  utmost  limit,  even  to  the  extent  of  threats,  to 
bring  Poland  in’  to  any  arrangements  that  might  be  made  for  the  support 
of  Rumania.4 

Moreover,  as  Bonnet  pointed  out  several  times  during  these  conversa¬ 
tions,  the  effectiveness  of  Russian  participation  in  a  war  against  Germany 
would  depend  largely  on  Poland’s  attitude.  Russia  could,  of  course, 
send  troops  and  war  material  to  Romania  across  their  common  frontier, 
but  Tatarescu’s  remarks  to  Bonnet  on  18  March5  only  confirmed  previous 
doubts  whether  Rumania  would  welcome  Russian  help.  Bonnet  recalled 
that,  in  1938,  repeated  attempts  had  been  made,  in  vain,  to  persuade 

1  For  the  efforts  made  by  Noel  in  Warsaw  to  promote  a  reconsideration  of  French  commit¬ 
ments  to  Poland  so  that  they  might  be  reduced  to  a  level  at  which  they  could  be  carried  out  see 
Survey  for  1938,  iii.  333. 

2  For  these  negotiations  see  ibid.  pp.  323-41 .  For  French  suspicions  cf.  the  note  of  a  conversa¬ 
tion  between  Leger  and  the  British  Minister  in  Paris  on  18  March.  Leger  ‘strongly  suspected 
that  M.  Beck  had  betrayed  Roumania  or  was  in  the  process  of  doing  so  with  the  idea  of  deflecting 
Germany  to  the  South  East.  M.  Beck  was  entirely  cynical  and  false.  M.  Leger  wondered  whether 
His  Majesty’s  Government  knew  what  was  the  real  object  of  M.  Beck’s  journey  to  London. 
He  knew  from  a  source  very  secret  but  absolutely  sure  and  highly  authoritative  that  the  plan  .  .  . 
was  to  ask  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  make  an  alliance  with  Poland  so  that  there  should  be 
a  triple  Anglo-Franco-Polish  alliance  under  which  Great  Britain  should  undertake  to  come  to 
Poland’s  help  if  attacked.  He  knew  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  could  not  undertake  a 
definite  commitment  of  the  sort  any  more  than  they  had  been  able  to  make  a  definite  alliance 
with  France.  He  would  then  return  to  Poland  and  report  his  request  and  its  rejection  .  .  . 
[and]  say  there  had  been  two  alternatives  for  Poland,  viz.  to  lean  on  Great  Britain  or  Germany, 
and  that  now  it  was  clear  that  she  must  lean  on  Germany’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  no.  405). 

3  Ibid.  no.  458,  p.  423. 

4  Ibid.  p.  426. 


5  See  above,  p.  75. 
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Poland  and  Rumania  to  agree  to  the  passage  of  Russian  troops  across  their 
territory  en  route  for  Czechoslovakia,1  and  there  was  still  no  indication 
that  either  country  would  agree  in  advance  to  allow  the  Red  Army  to 
cross  their  frontiers.  But,  if  Russian  troops  could  not  advance  through 
Polish  territory,  how  could  Russia  help  to  relieve  German  pressure  upon 
France  in  the  event  of  war?  Bonnet  agreed  with  Halifax  that  ‘the  time 
had  come  to  call  a  halt  to  Germany’,  but,  he  said,  the  French  Government 
‘did  not  want  to  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  war  alone.  ...  If,  in  an 
eastern  war,  there  was  no  help  from  Poland  or  any  other  eastern  country, 
France  would  be  in  a  bad  position.’2 

By  the  afternoon  of  22  March,  when  Bonnet  saw  Chamberlain  and 
Halifax,  telegrams3  from  the  British  Ambassador  in  Warsaw,  Sir  Howard 
Kennard,  had  arrived  giving  an  account  of  the  first  reactions  of  Beck  and 
the  Polish  Vice-Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Arcizewski,  to  the  proposal 
for  a  four-Power  declaration.  It  was  clear  that  Russian  participation 
seemed  to  Beck  an  insuperable  objection  to  Polish  signature  of  the  declara¬ 
tion.  For  Russia  and  Poland  to  appear  as  co-signatories  would  be  tanta¬ 
mount  to  serving  notice  on  Germany  that  Poland  was  abandoning  the 
policy  of  balancing  between  her  two  great  neighbours  and  was  openly 
entering  the  Russian  camp;  and  that,  in  Beck’s  view,  would  provoke  Ger¬ 
many  into  immediate  and  disastrous  action.  He  implied  that  Poland 
might  be  willing  to  associate  with  Great  Britain  and  France  in  support  of 
Rumania  (though  he  evidently  thought  Rumania  in  no  imminent  danger) 
provided  that  Russia  was  excluded  from  the  arrangement. 

It  thus  seemed  virtually  certain  that  the  proposal  for  a  declaration  which 
would  be  at  once  a  danger  signal  to  the  Axis  and  a  rallying  point  for  the 
smaller  countries4  would  fall  to  the  ground ;  since  (as  its  author,  Chamber- 
lain,  was  the  first  to  point  out)  it  would  fail  to  achieve  its  purpose  unless 
all  the  three  Powers  approached  would  add  their  signatures  to  that  of 
Great  Britain.5  Bonnet,  having  telephoned  to  Daladier  from  London,  was 
able  to  announce  the  French  Government’s  readiness  to  sign  the  declara¬ 
tion,6  but  there  was  general  agreement  that  another  procedure  must  be 
devised,  though  it  would  be  necessary  to  await  Poland’s  formal  reply  to 
the  proposal  for  a  declaration  (though  not  that  of  the  Soviet  Union)  before 
taking  further  steps.  The  suggestion  was  made,  and  approved,  that  Great 
Britain  and  France  should  simultaneously  ascertain  the  views  of  Rumania 
and  Poland  on  the  limited  question  of  assistance  to  Rumania.  The  primary 
object  would  be  to  make  sure  that  Rumania  would  resist  if  she  were 

1  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  132  and  note  5,  133,  note  3,  276-81,  371-2,  note  3. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  458,  p.  426. 

3  Ibid.  nos.  459,  479;  see  also  nos.  465,  471. 

4  The  proposed  declaration  was  described  in  these  terms  by  Halifax  to  Bonnet  on  21  March 
(ibid.  no.  458,  p.  424). 

5  Ibid.  no.  484,  p.  460. 


6  Ibid.  nos.  483,  484,  p.  460. 
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attacked1  and  that  Poland  would  help  her  if  she  resisted.  It  was  recognized 
that  Poland  would  expect  a  definite  promise  that  Great  Britain  and  France 
would  also  support  Rumania,  and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  give 
Poland  herself  a  similar  guarantee  of  help.  Finally,  the  hope  was  expressed 
that,  if  the  Poles  could  be  persuaded  to  promise  help  to  Rumania  and  the 
two  states  were  also  assured  of  Anglo-French  help,  they  might  not  object 
to  attempts  by  the  Western  Powers  to  secure  Russian  help  in  some  form.2 

Thus,  at  this  early  stage,  the  momentous  decision  had  already  been  taken 
to  give  Poland  precedence  over  Russia  in  the  order  of  entry  into  a  security 
system.  Halifax  did,  indeed,  point  out  that  ‘it  would  be  unfortunate  if  we 
were  now  so  to  act  as  to  give  the  Soviet  Government  the  idea  that  we  were 
pushing  her  to  one  side’;  but  Bonnet  ‘thought  it  might  be  possible  to 
explain  the  situation  to  M.  Litvinov’.3  Though  the  French  and  British 
Ministers  agreed  that  the  strongest  pressure  upon  Poland  would  be  justified 
in  order  to  make  her  promise  help  to  Rumania,  they  evidently  did  not 
think  that  any  means  of  pressure  at  their  disposal  would  avail  to  induce 
Poland  to  align  herself  openly  with  Russia.  The  idea  that  Poland’s  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  security  system  could  be  dispensed  with  if  Russia’s  could  be 
obtained  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  them. 

(iv)  The  Threat  to  Poland  and  the  British  Guarantee 

(a)  The  Polish  Proposal  for  a  Bilateral  Anglo-Polish 

U  NDERSTANDING 

The  discussions  at  the  Anglo-French  conference  on  21-22  March  and 
the  decisions  reached  by  the  Ministers  showed  that  Poland  was  still  thought 
of  primarily  as  a  state  which  could  help  the  next  victim  of  German  aggres¬ 
sion  and  not  as  a  state  which  was  itself  in  imminent  danger,  though  the 
fact  that  the  Ministers  recognized  that  Poland  should  be  offered  a  guaran¬ 
tee  showed  that  this  second  possibility  was  not  overlooked.  Before  the  end 

1  An  assurance  that  Rumania  did  intend  to  resist  had  reached  the  Foreign  Office  on  21  March, 
just  before  Halifax  and  Bonnet  began  their  conversation.  This  was  conveyed  in  a  telegram 
(D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  457;  cf.  no.  464)  summarizing  a  memorandum  from  the  Rumanian  Govern¬ 
ment  which  was  on  its  way  to  London.  The  memorandum,  dated  20  March,  was  delivered  by 
Tilea  on  23  March  just  before  he  left  for  Bucharest.  In  it  the  Rumanian  Government  declared 
their  determination  to  defend  their  frontier  if  they  were  attacked.  The  danger  of  attack  was  not 
imminent,  but  the  concentrations  of  German  troops  in  Slovakia  and  of  Hungarian  troops  on  the 
Rumanian  frontier  were  causing  anxiety.  The  Rumanian  Government  were  anxious  to  avoid 
any  action  that  could  be  taken  as  a  provocation  by  Germany,  and  therefore  deprecated  the 
conclusion  of  a  pact  of  military  assistance;  but  they  considered  it  most  desirable  that  ‘all  the  big 
Western  Powers’  (this  phrase  was  evidently  intended  to  include  the  United  States,  and  the 
memorandum  was  sent  to  Washington  as  well  as  to  Paris  and  London),  on  their  own  initiative, 
should  make  it  clear  that  they  would  resist  further  aggression  and  were  determined  to  help 
Rumania  ‘with  all  their  military  force’  to  defend  her  frontiers.  The  memorandum  closed  with 
an  appeal  for  immediate  help  in  the  matter  of  armaments,  and  Tilea  emphasized  this  point 
when  he  saw  Cadogan  on  23  March  (ibid.  no.  541). 

2  Ibid.  no.  484,  pp.  459-61. 


3  Ibid.  p.  459. 
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of  March,  however,  Poland  had  come  to  seem  at  least  as  much  threatened 
as  Rumania,  and  attention  was  concentrated  on  Danzig  as  the  danger  spot 
of  Europe. 

The  British  and  French  Governments  were  aware,  in  the  third  week  of 
March,  that  the  German  Government  had  made  informal  suggestions  to 
the  Polish  Government  for  the  return  of  Danzig  to  the  Reich  and  for  an 
extraterritorial  road  and  railway  across  the  Polish  Corridor,  but  they 
had  not  been  fully  informed  about  the  nature  of  the  German-Polish  con¬ 
versations,  which  had  begun  with  an  interview  between  Ribbentrop  and 
the  Polish  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  Josef  Lipski,  on  24  October  1938,  and 
had  been  continued  at  meetings  between  Hitler,  Ribbentrop,  and  Beck  on 
5  and  6  January  1939,  and  between  Ribbentrop  and  Beck  again  at  the 
end  of  January.1  At  the  last  of  these  German-Polish  meetings  Beck  had,  in 
fact,  not  only  refused  to  accept  the  German  proposals  about  Danzig  and 
the  Corridor  but  had  also  rejected  a  pressing  invitation  to  join  the  Anti- 
Gomintern  Pact.  Beck  had,  however,  still  taken  the  line,  in  conversations 
with  the  British  and  French  Ambassadors  in  Warsaw,  that  nothing  of 
special  moment  had  been  discussed  or  decided  at  his  meeting  with 
Ribbentrop,  and  his  lack  of  frankness  had  not  only  aroused  suspicions  that 
he  might  be  intending  that  Poland  should  become  an  accessory  to  Ger¬ 
many’s  plans  for  expansion,  but  had  also  made  the  threat  to  Poland  seem 
less  serious  than  it  actually  was. 

The  Foreign  Offices  in  London  and  Paris  knew,  of  course,  of  the  tense 
situation  in  Danzig  itself  and  of  the  signs  that  had  been  accumulating, 
before  the  German  coup  in  Czechoslovakia,  that  the  reunion  of  Danzig 
with  the  Reich,  by  one  means  or  another,  was  not  likely  to  be  long  post¬ 
poned.2  The  British  Foreign  Secretary,  as  rapporteur  of  the  League  of 
Nations  Committee  of  Three  on  Danzig,  followed  the  developments  in  the 
Free  City  closely;  and  the  French  Government  were  also  kept  fully  in¬ 
formed  on  the  subject  by  their  diplomatic  representatives.3  Halifax  still 
hoped,  in  the  third  week  of  March,  that  the  question  of  Danzig  would  be 
settled  peaceably  between  Germany  and  Poland,  but  he  recognized  the 
possibility  that  the  situation  might  develop  on  dangerous  lines.  He  told 
the  Polish  Ambassador  in  London,  Count  Edward  Raczynski,  on  2 1  March, 
that,  in  the  British  Government’s  view,  ‘if  Poland  and  Germany  could 
settle  the  question  [of  Danzig]  by  direct  negotiations,  so  much  the  better; 
but  if  the  question  should  develop  in  such  a  way  as  to  threaten  Polish 
independence,  then  .  .  .  His  Majesty’s  Government  would  have  to  treat  it 
as  a  question  which  was  of  the  gravest  concern  to  themselves’.4 

1  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  323-6,  334-40.  2  Ibid.  312-21. 

3  On  the  day  after  German  troops  had  entered  Prague,  Noel  reported  to  Paris  that,  in  his 
view,  German  operations  in  Central  Europe  must  probably  be  regarded  as  the  prelude  to  action 
against  Poland  (Livre  jaune  fran$ais,  no.  75). 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  471,  p.  436;  cf.  ibid.  no.  458,  p.  424. 
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Immediately  after  15  March  there  had  been  reports  of  troop  concentra¬ 
tions  in  north-eastern  Germany  which  appeared  to  imply  a  threat  to 
Danzig  and  Memel,  and  the  Polish  Government  took  certain  precautions, 
including  partial  mobilization.1  But  on  17  March,  when  Beck  received  the 
British  Ambassador,  Kennard,  he  discounted  the  importance  of  rumours 
that  there  were  troop  movements  in  East  Prussia  which  threatened  Danzig, 
though  he  also  stated  categorically  that  Poland  would  fight  if  Germany 
occupied  Danzig.2  On  20  March  the  Polish  Ambassador  in  Paris,  Lukasie¬ 
wicz,  on  being  questioned  by  Bonnet  about  Polish  fears  of  an  eventual 
German  attack,  replied  that  Poland  had  no  fears,  even  regarding  Danzig, 
at  any  rate  for  the  moment  (actuellement)  .3  On  22  March  Beck  again  told 
Kennard  that  the  Government  had  ‘no  immediate  fears’  regarding  Dan¬ 
zig,  but  would  not  submit  to  any  German  ultimatum.4 

Nevertheless,  from  17  March  onwards  it  was  observed  in  Danzig  that 
Polish  troops  and  war  material  were  being  moved  up  speedily  to  the 
borders  of  the  Free  City’s  territory.5  Between  15  and  19  March  it  became 
clear  that  German-Lithuanian  relations  over  Memel  were  fast  approaching 
a  crisis  and  that  Germany  intended,  in  the  very  near  future,  to  get  posses¬ 
sion  of  Memel  (a  move  which  would  give  her  another  line  of  advance  upon 
Poland  through  Lithuania).  On  20  March  the  arrival  of  the  Lithuanian 
Foreign  Minister  in  Berlin  was  rightly  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  crisis 
over  Memel  had  come  to  a  head.  During  the  night  of  22-23  March  the 
Memel  question  was  settled  in  accordance  with  German  wishes  by  the 
signature  of  a  German-Lithuanian  agreement;6  and  on  23  March  German 
armed  forces  occupied  Memel  and  Hitler  visited  the  city.7  On  the  23rd, 
also,  the  German  Government  signed  two  more  agreements :  the  economic 
agreement  with  Rumania,8  and  a  treaty  which  placed  Slovakia  under 
German  protection  and  gave  Germany  the  right  to  set  up  military  estab¬ 
lishments  and  maintain  garrisons  along  Poland’s  southern  frontier.9  By  this 
date,  therefore,  Germany  was  already  in  a  position  to  close  her  pincers  on 
some  two-thirds  of  the  whole  territory  of  Poland  whenever  it  suited  her  to 
take  military  action.10 

Meanwhile,  on  21  March— the  day  on  which  the  British  Government’s 
proposal  for  a  four-Power  declaration  had  been  presented  to  the  Polish 
Government — there  had  been  an  interview  in  Berlin  between  Ribbentrop 
and  the  Polish  Ambassador  in  which  Ribbentrop  had  returned  to  the 


1  Noel:  L’ Agression  allemande  contre  la  Pologne,  pp.  334-5.  2  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  391. 

3  Bonnet:  Fin  Pune  Europe,  p.  143.  4  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  486. 

5  Report  from  the  French  Consul  in  Danzig,  dated  5  April  1939  ( Livrejaune  frangais,  no.  91). 

6  For  text  see  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  405,  note  2;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  501. 

7  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  378-84. 

8  See  above,  p.  71.  9  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  275-6. 

10  The  first  German  military  directive  for  operations  against  Poland  ( Fall  Weiss)  was  issued 
on  3  April  1939  (see  below,  p.  337). 
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charge  about  Danzig  and  the  Corridor  and  had  told  Lipski  that  his 
Government’s  unwillingness  to  accept  the  German  suggestions  for  a  settle¬ 
ment  had  made  ‘an  unfavourable  impression’  on  Hitler.1  Beck  did  not 
mention  this  meeting  in  Berlin  when  he  saw  Kennard  on  the  evening  of  the 
2 1st  and  discussed  with  him  the  proposal  for  a  four- Power  declaration;2 
but  Ribbentrop’s  menacing  tone  no  doubt  confirmed  Beck’s  feeling  that 
association  with  Russia  in  a  public  declaration  would  be  most  inopportune, 
and  it  may  perhaps  also  have  made  him  think  that  he  could  not  afford 
a  flat  refusal  of  the  British  overture.3  At  all  events,  on  22  March  Beck  told 
Kennard  that  he  was  proposing  the  immediate  conclusion  of  a  secret 
Anglo-Polish  agreement  for  consultation,4  and  this  suggestion  was  duly 
laid  before  Halifax  by  Raczyriski  on  24  March,  as  the  Polish  Government’s 
reply  to  the  British  proposal  of  2 1  March  for  a  four-Power  declaration. 

Beck’s  proposal,  as  explained  by  Raczynski  to  Halifax,  was  that  the 
British  Government 

should  take  into  consideration  the  possibility  of  concluding  a  confidential  bi¬ 
lateral  understanding  in  the  spirit  of  the  proposed  [four-Power]  declaration; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  two  Governments  would  undertake  to  consult  on  all 
questions  that  might  arise,  not  merely  a  threat  to  Poland’s  independence,  but  to 
that  of  Roumania  or  some  other  country.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind  would 
secure  for  Poland  the  help  of  Great  Britain  if,  for  example,  the  Danzig  question 
should  develop  into  a  threat  to  Poland’s  independence.  Poland,  for  her  part, 
would  be  bound  vis-a-vis  Great  Britain  within  the  framework  of  the  proposed 
declaration.5 

Raczynski,  who  said  that  Beck’s  main  reason  for  making  this  counter¬ 
proposal  was  to  avoid  ‘the  association  of  Poland  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
a  public  declaration’,6  was  pressed  by  Halifax  on  the  question  whether 
Beck  was  in  fact  asking  for  a  guarantee  of  assistance  from  Great  Britain, 
and,  if  so,  whether  he  would  be  prepared  to  make  the  arrangement 
mutual;  and  Raczynski  did  not  object  to  Halifax’s  interpretation  of  the 
proposal  as  meaning  that  ‘a  confidential  bilateral  acceptance  of  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  consult’  would  ‘be  followed  by  a  second  stage  ...  in  which  the  two 
Governments  would  examine  the  question  whether  or  not  they  would 
take  joint  action  in  the  event  of  an  attack  on  Poland,  Great  Britain  or  any 
third  state’.7  Halifax  pointed  out  that  Beck’s  insistence  on  secrecy  might 

1  See  below,  pp.  325-6. 

2  Beck  was  dining  with  Kennard  and  Hudson,  Secretary  to  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade, 
who  was  in  Warsaw  en  route  for  Moscow. 

3  Beck’s  motives,  as  always,  were  hard  to  discern.  Noel,  who  watched  his  behaviour  during 
these  fateful  days  with  critical  eyes,  suspected  that  his  chief  desire  was  still  to  keep  his  hands  free, 
and  that  he  fully  expected  the  British  Government  to  reject  the  suggestion  for  a  bilateral  agree¬ 
ment  which  he  put  forward  next  day  (Noel :  L’ Agression  allemande  contre  la  Pologne,  p.  283) .  Leger’s 
similar  view  has  been  quoted  in  footnote  2  on  p.  78  above). 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  485.  5  Ibid.  no.  518,  p.  501. 

6  Ibid.  p.  500.  7  Ibid.  pp.  501-2. 
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embarrass  British  relations  with  France,  but  Raczyriski  answered  that,  as 
the  Franco-Polish  treaty  included  provision  for  consultation,  there  was  no 
need  for  a  similar  approach  to  be  made  to  France.1 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  interview,  the  idea  of  a  reciprocal  Anglo- 
Polish  guarantee  of  assistance  was  beginning  to  take  shape;  but,  at  the 
moment,  Poland’s  need  of  a  guarantee  did  not  seem  so  acute  that  the 
questions  raised  by  Beck’s  proposal  could  not  be  left  for  fuller  discussion 
between  Halifax  and  Beck  himself,  who  was  due  to  arrive  in  London  on 
3  April  (the  arrangements  for  this  visit  had  begun,  on  Beck’s  initiative, 
shortly  after  his  talks  with  Ribbentrop  in  Warsaw  at  the  end  of  January).2 

Meanwhile,  the  Polish  communication  of  24  March  had,  as  had  been 
expected,  given  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  British  proposal  of  a  four-Power 
declaration.  Litvinov  had  told  Seeds  on  22  March  that  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  were  ready  to  sign  the  declaration  as  soon  as  both  France  and  Poland 
had  promised  their  signatures  ;3  but,  since  Litvinov  had  remarked  to  Seeds 
on  the  previous  day  that  he  did  not  believe  Poland  would  ever  sign  a 
declaration  of  the  kind  proposed,4  the  contingent  promise  of  the  22nd  was 
little  more  than  a  gesture.  Litvinov  had  suggested  on  the  22  nd  that  ‘not 
only  the  Balkan  but  also  Baltic  and  Scandinavian  countries  should  be 
invited  to  adhere’  to  the  declaration  as  soon  as  it  had  been  published; 
and  the  desirability  of  securing  the  co-operation  of  as  many  other  states  as 
possible  was  also  stressed  by  Maisky,  who  saw  Cadogan  on  23  March.5 
Cadogan  pointed  out  that  the  ‘rather  slight  military  assistance’  which  the 
smaller  countries  could  give  would  have  to  be  set  against  the  disadvantage 
of  giving  the  Nazis  an  opportunity  to  rouse  the  German  people  by  cries 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  518,  p.  502.  On  27  March  Beck  instructed  Lukasiewicz  to  inform  the 
French  Government  (if  possible  Daladier  personally)  of  the  Polish  Government’s  objections  to 
the  British  proposal  for  a  four-Power  declaration  and  of  the  Polish  suggestion  of  a  bilateral  under¬ 
standing,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  known  to  the  French  Government  that  the  Polish 
Government  regarded  ‘any  Polish-British  discussion  of  this  kind  as  running  parallel  with  Polish- 
French  relations’,  and  that  they  would  treat  such  a  discussion  ‘as  a  strengthening  of  the  alliance 
between  Poland  and  France’  (Poland,  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs:  Official  Documents  concerning 
Polish-German  and  Polish-Soviet  Relations,  1938-1339  ( The  Polish  White  Book),  [trans.  &]  published 
by  authority  of  the  Polish  Government  (London,  Hutchinson  [1940]),  no.  6).  [This  will  be 
referred  to  hereafter  as  Polish  White  Book.) 

2  See  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  nos.  73,  108,  in,  141,  144,  148,  175,  189,  196.  The  questions  which 
Beck  wished  to  discuss  included  not  only  the  problem  of  Danzig,  but  also  facilities  for  colonial 
emigration,  and  for  overseas  settlement  of  Jews  from  Poland  and  Rumania.  Agreement  that 
Beck  should  speak  for  the  Rumanian  Government  on  this  last  point  had  been  reached  during  a 
visit  by  Gafencu  to  Warsaw  early  in  March.  (For  the  problem  of  the  Polish  Jews  expelled  from 
Germany  see  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  329-31 ;  and,  for  Gafencu’s  visit  to  Warsaw,  ibid.  pp.  341  and 
note  7,  356-7.) 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  490.  4  Ibid.  no.  461. 

s  Ibid.  no.  552 ;  cf.  no.  526.  Litvinov  brought  the  point  up  again  in  a  conversation  with  Seeds 
and  Hudson  while  the  latter  was  in  Moscow.  The  suggestion  that  Litvinov  then  appeared  to 
have  in  mind  was  that  the  issue  of  a  four-Power  declaration  (to  which  the  Soviet  Government 
had  given  contingent  consent  on  22  March)  should  be  followed  by  a  conference  with  South- 

East  European,  Baltic,  and  Scandinavian  countries  (ibid.  no.  608). 
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of  encirclement’.  To  Maisky’s  inquiry  about  the  progress  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  Gadogan  said  frankly  that  Poland  was  hesitating,  largely  because  of 
her  belief  that  public  association  with  the  U.S.S.R.  would  arouse  German 
indignation. 

On  the  same  day  (23  March)  R.  S.  (later  Viscount)  Hudson,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  who  was  engaged  in  con¬ 
versations  in  Moscow  on  Anglo-Russian  trade,1  had  an  exchange  of  views 
with  Litvinov  on  the  negotiations  for  a  security  system.  Hudson,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  instructions  from  Halifax,  told  Litvinov  that  it  was  difficult  for 
the  British  Government  ‘to  take  on  definite  commitments  in  advance  of 
hypothetical  situations’,  but  that  they  were  anxious  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  Powers  whose  interests  were  parallel’  and  to  concert  their  policy  as 
far  as  possible.  Litvinov  said  that  he  was  quite  prepared  to  consult  with 
‘all  the  Powers  concerned,  both  larger  and  smaller’,  regarding  all  possible 
measures  of  resistance  to  German  aggression,  whether  diplomatic,  econo¬ 
mic,  or  by  force  of  arms.2 

The  Soviet  Government  were  informed,  in  due  course,  of  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  proposal  for  a  four-Power  declaration  and  of  the  British 
decision  to  give  guarantees  to  Poland  and  Rumania;  but  no  definite  sug¬ 
gestions  regarding  Russian  co-operation  were  made  until  the  middle  of 
April,  and  this  long  interval  could  hardly  fail  to  strengthen  the  suspicion, 
which  was  never  far  distant  from  Russian  minds,  that  Chamberlain  and 
Halifax  were  still  ‘appeasers’  at  heart.3  The  bad  impression  made  in 
Moscow  by  the  rejection  of  Litvinov’s  proposal  for  a  conference  was  not 
likely  to  be  effaced  so  long  as  negotiations  were  being  actively  pursued 
with  Poland  while  the  U.S.S.R.  was  being  left  in  the  cold;  and  when  the 
Western  Governments  did  approach  the  Soviet  Government  at  last  with 
new  proposals,  the  negotiations  had  an  unfavourable  start.4 

(b)  The  British  Government’s  Interim  Guarantee  to 

Poland 

The  various  factors  which  helped  to  bring  about  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment’s  decision  to  give  a  guarantee  to  Poland  before  making  sure  of  Russian 
co-operation  included  suspicions  of  Russia’s  intentions  and  of  her  value  as 
an  ally;5  an  overestimation  of  Poland’s  ability  to  provide  a  second  front  in 

1  See  below,  pp.  430-1.  2  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  505. 

3  See  Seeds’s  telegram  of  26  March  (ibid.  no.  528). 

4  These  negotiations  were  carried  on  side  by  side  with  the  Russo-German  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  conclusion  of  a  pact  on  23/24  August;  both  series  of  negotiations  are  described  on 
pp.  437  seqq.  below. 

5  Cf.  the  following  passage  in  an  appreciation  of  Poland’s  strategic  position,  dated  22  March, 
by  Colonel  Sword,  the  British  military  attache  in  Warsaw  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  no.  498) :  ‘Russia  is  an 
enigma.  Her  armed  forces  are  armed  and  equipped  on  a  lavish  scale,  and  she  can  put  more  than 
100  divisions  in  the  field.  Though  the  courage  and  endurance  of  the  rank  and  file  is  considerable, 
and  the  tactical  training  of  the  smaller  units  is  often  of  a  high  level,  the  “purge”  of  higher 
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the  event  of  a  Franco-German  conflict;1  suspicion  regarding  Beck’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  German  Government;  and  fear  lest  Germany  should  strike 

commanders  has  resulted  in  a  mushroom  growth  of  promotion,  which  must  react  unfavourably 
on  the  leadership  and  morale  of  the  army.  Communications  are,  moreover,  still  a  factor  of  great 
weakness  in  any  large-scale  operations,  and  the  internal  political  and  economic  situation  is  so 
difficult  as  greatly  to  increase  the  hazards  of  a  major  war.  Thus,  while  still  seriously  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  in  the  defence,  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  offensive  war  would,  or  could,  be  undertaken 
by  the  Red  army  with  any  hope  of  final  success’  (ibid,  p  478.)  See  also  the  four  memoranda  (on 
the  political  stability  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Red  Army,  the  Soviet  air  force,  and  the  economic 
situation  in  the  U.S.S.R.)  enclosed  in  a  despatch  from  the  British  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  dated 
6  March  1 939  (ibid.  no.  1 83) .  The  general  conclusions  reached  by  the  writers  of  these  memoranda 
were  that  there  was  little  likelihood  of  a  collapse  of  the  Soviet  regime  from  internal  reasons, 
whether  or  not  the  U  S.S.R.  became  involved  in  war,  and  that,  while  the  defensive  power  of  the 
Red  Army  and  the  Soviet  air  force  would  be  considerable,  their  value  in  an  offensive  war  would 
be  much  less.  Colonel  Firebrace,  the  military  attache  in  Moscow,  summed  up  his  views  on  the 
Red  Army  as  follows: 

‘(a)  The  Red  army  is  at  present  loyal  to  the  regime  and  would  fight,  if  ordered  to,  either  in  an 
offensive  or  a  defensive  war. 

( b )  It  has  suffered  severely  from  the  “purge”,  but  would  still  prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  an 
attacker. 

(c)  In  an  offensive  war  it  has  much  less  value,  but  could  probably  make  an  initial  advance 
into  Poland. 

( d )  The  Red  army  considers  a  war  inevitable  and  is  undoubtedly  being  strenuously  prepared 
for  it’  (ibid.  p.  195). 

The  air  attache  in  Moscow,  Wing  Commander  Hallawell,  concluded  that  ‘(i)  The  Soviet  air 
force  is  capable  of  developing  little  offensive  power  against  Germany,  unless  operating  in  concert 
with  Poland.  This  power  would  even  then  be  limited.  (2)  Considered  as  part  ofthe  army  machine, 
it  can  be  counted  on  to  give  useful  assistance  to  army  operations  for  a  time;  but,  like  the  army, 
it  is  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  standstill  as  much  by  the  collapse  of  essential  services  as  by  enemy 
action’  (ibid.  p.  197). 

For  earlier  reports  by  Colonel  Firebrace,  assessing  Russian  armed  strength  in  relation  to  the 
crisis  over  Czechoslovakia  in  April  and  May  1938,  see  ibid,  i,  no.  148  (enclosure);  no.  222,  pp. 
306-7;  no.  355  (enclosure). 

1  Bonnet,  at  any  rate,  seemed  to  attach  great  importance  to  this  point  (see  above,  p.  78), 
but  there  was  perhaps  always  an  element  of  wishful  thinking  in  the  French  view  that  Poland 
was  a  desirable  ally.  The  British  Government  did  not  lack  expert  advice  on  Poland’s  military 
limitations.  Colonel  Sword,  in  a  report  quoted  in  the  preceding  footnote,  pointed  out  that 
Poland’s  strategic  position  was  ‘remarkable  chiefly  for  the  fact  that  she  is  now  bounded  on  three 
frontiers  by  Germany’,  and  that  her  sea  communications  would  also  probably  be  at  Germany’s 
mercy,  since  other  Baltic  countries  would  presumably  be  neutral  at  the  outset  of  a  war  and  the 
Baltic  Sea  would  therefore  ‘approximate  to  a  German  “lake”  ’.  Colonel  Sword  also  took  a  fairly 
realistic  view  of  the  fighting  capacity  of  the  Polish  army,  though  not  fully  appreciating  the  extent 
of  its  deficiency  in  modern  equipment  and  armaments  when  measured  by  German  standards. 
‘As  far  as  Poland’s  own  forces  are  concerned,  her  army  is  well  led  and  trained,  tough  and  of  great 
endurance,  but  is  deficient  in  heavy  and  anti-aircraft  artillery.  She  can  probably  put  some  fifty- 
four  divisions  and  500  first-line  aircraft  in  the  field,  but  her  material  resources  are  insufficient 
to  maintain  these  forces  for  a  war  of  long  duration.  The  minorities,  which  form  nearly  a  third  of 
her  population,  are  a  potential  source  of  weakness  which  is  not  superficially  apparent  in  the  well- 
fused  fabric  of  the  army’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  no.  498,  p.  479). 

On  5  April  1939  (while  Beck  was  in  London — see  below,  pp.  96-101),  Kennard  sent  to  the 
Foreign  Office  a  further  report  by  Sword  and  also  one  by  the  air  attache,  Group  Captain  Vachell, 
which  gave  an  even  less  hopeful  account  of  Poland’s  military  prospects.  The  conclusion  which 
Kennard  drew  from  the  attaches’  reports  was  that  Poland  would  be  unable  to  defend  the  Corridor 
or  her  western  frontier  against  a  German  attack  and  would  have  eventually  to  fall  back  on  the 
Vistula,  that  for  at  least  a  year  to  come  Poland  could  not  obtain  adequate  armaments  from  her 
home  sources,  and  that  her  supplies  of  raw  materials,  being  near  the  German  frontier,  would 
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suddenly  at  Poland  before  any  general  security  system  could  be  organized; 
and  it  was  the  last  point  that  made  the  British  Government  decide  on 
30  March  that  they  must  immediately  take  a  step  which,  in  Chamberlain’s 
own  words,1  constituted  a  ‘new  epoch’  in  British  foreign  policy.  As  Halifax 
said  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  3  April  1939: 

While  His  Majesty’s  Government  were  examining  this  situation  and  considering 
how  best  they  might  play  their  part  in  the  promotion  of  the  peaceful  and  orderly 
conduct  of  international  affairs  .  .  .  certain  circumstances  seemed  to  suggest  the 
possibility  of  dangerous  developments  in  the  relations  between  Germany  and 
Poland.  ...  In  advance  of  the  conclusion  of  a  more  comprehensive  understand¬ 
ing,  they  thought  it  right  to  make  quite  plain  what,  in  the  interim,  their  position 
would  be  in  the  event  of  Poland  finding  herself  confronted  with  the  danger  which 
they  had  some  reason  to  apprehend.2 

We  have  seen  that,  at  the  Anglo-French  Conference  on  22  March,  the 
Ministers  had  finally  decided  that  a  joint  approach  should  be  made  to 
Poland  and  Rumania  to  ascertain  whether  they  intended  to  resist  German 
aggression  and  would  welcome  Anglo-French  promises  of  help.  At  this 
stage  it  was  believed  that  there  was  no  immediate  urgency  about  the 
guarantee  of  Rumania.  It  was  known  in  London  by  the  24th  that  Polish 
opinion  was  much  excited  over  the  German  coup  in  Memel  and  the  Ger- 
man-Slovak  treaty  of  23  March,  that  thorough-going  air-raid  precaution 
exercises  were  being  carried  out  in  Warsaw,  and  that  reservists  were  being 
called  up,3  but  the  Foreign  Office  still  felt  able  to  take  their  time  over  the 
drafting  of  the  instructions  to  be  sent  to  the  Ambassadors  in  Warsaw  and 
Bucharest.4  It  was  not  until  the  night  of  27/28  March  that  telegrams  were 
dispatched  to  Kennard  in  Warsaw  and  Hoare  in  Bucharest  containing  the 
material  for  joint  Anglo-French  demarches  to  be  made  as  soon  as  the 
approval  of  the  French  Government  had  been  received. 

probably  fall  into  German  hands  at  an  early  stage.  A  ‘friendly  Russia’  was  ‘thus  of  paramount 
importance’  for  Poland  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  12,  p.  38).  Sword  pointed  out  that  the  army  and  air 
force  were  both  so  deficient  in  modern  equipment  that  they  could  offer  only  a  limited  resistance 
to  a  large-scale  German  offensive  (ibid.  pp.  38-39)  and  that  the  Central  Industrial  District,  in 
which  the  Government  were  trying  to  amass  a  three  months’  supply  of  raw  materials,  would  be 
vulnerable  if  Hungary  were  in  the  Axis  camp  (ibid.  p.  41).  Vachell  reported  that  during  the 
next  twelve  months  Poland  ‘would  have  no  more  than  about  600  aircraft,  many  of  which  are  so 
inferior  in  performance  as  to  be  no  match  for  the  German  aircraft  by  which  they  would  be  opposed’ 
(ibid.  p.  45). 

These  apprehensions  about  the  state  of  the  Polish  army  were  shared  by  Noel  (ibid, 
no.  35). 

1  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  3  April  1939  (see  above,  p.  57). 

2  H.L.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  112,  coll.  574-5. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  515  and  note  4. 

4  The  British  military  attachd  in  Warsaw  visited  Danzig  and  Gdynia  on  25  and  26  March, 
and  reported  a  decrease  of  tension  in  Danzig  itself  and  no  signs  of  unusual  military  activity  in  the 
part  of  the  Corridor  which  he  had  traversed.  He  thought  that  about  500,000  Polish  reservists 
had  been  called  up  (ibid.  no.  536). 
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The  telegram  to  Warsaw1  began  by  referring  to  Polish  reluctance  to 
associate  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  proposed  Four-Power  Declaration. 
It  then  continued  as  follows : 

(2)  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  been  in  close  and  confidential  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Polish  Government  on  this  subject,  and  although  possible  variants 
of  the  original  scheme  have  been  discussed,  it  is  becoming  clear  that  our  attempts 
to  consolidate  the  situation  will  be  frustrated  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  openly 
associated  with  the  initiation  of  the  scheme.  Recent  telegrams  from  a  number 
of  His  Majesty’s  Missions  abroad  have  warned  us  that  the  inclusion  of  Russia 
would  not  only  jeopardise  the  success  of  our  constructive  effort,  but  also  tend  to 
consolidate  the  relations  of  the  parties  to  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact,  as  well  as 
excite  anxiety  among  a  number  of  friendly  Governments.2 

(3)  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  some  alternative  method  of  approach  must 
be  sought.  In  any  scheme,  the  inclusion  of  Poland  is  vital  as  the  one  strong 
Power  bordering  on  Germany  in  the  East,  and  the  inclusion  of  Roumania  is  also 
of  the  first  importance,  since  Roumania  may  be  the  State  primarily  menaced  by 
Germany’s  plans  for  Eastern  expansion. 

(4)  His  Majesty’s  Government  have,  therefore,  decided  to  make  an  approach 
to  the  Polish  and  Roumanian  Governments  in  the  following  sense.  The  French 
Government  have  agreed  to  make  a  corresponding  approach. 

(a)  Germany  may  either  directly  attack  Poland  or  Roumania,  or  may  under¬ 
mine  either  country’s  independence,  whether  by  processes  of  economic 
penetration  or  national  disintegration,  as  in  the  case  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  or 
by  indirect  military  pressure,  which,  in  the  case  of  Roumania,  might  take 
the  form  of  Hungarian  troop  concentrations.  Are  Poland  and  Roumania 
respectively  prepared  actively  to  resist  if  their  own  independence  is 
threatened  in  any  of  these  ways? 

(b)  If  so,  Great  Britain  and  France  would  be  prepared  to  come  to  the  help  of 
the  threatened  State.  It  would  be  understood  that,  as  a  counterpart  for 
the  undertaking  by  Great  Britain  and  France  to  support  Poland  and 
Roumania,  Poland  and  Roumania  would  keep  Great  Britain  and  France 
fully  and  promptly  informed  of  any  developments  threatening  their  in¬ 
dependence; 

(c)  The  assurance  offered  in  (b)  is  dependent  upon  Poland  coming  to  the  help 
of  Roumania,  if  the  latter  is  the  State  threatened.  We  should  wish  to 
know  whether  Roumania  would  be  prepared  to  come  to  the  help  of 
Poland  if  the  latter  were  the  State  threatened. 

(d)  The  undertaking  given  by  Great  Britain  and  France  [to  Poland]  under 

1  D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  no.  538.  The  telegram  to  Bucharest  was  identical  save  for  the  omission  of 
para.  4  (d),  on  the  grounds  that  Rumania  had  no  treaty  of  mutual  assistance  with  France  and 
was  not  so  strong  militarily  as  Poland. 

2  Cf.  the  telegram  from  the  British  Ambassador  in  Rome,  the  Earl  of  Perth,  of  24  March 
reporting  the  Hungarian  Ambassador’s  opinion  that,  ‘if  Great  Britain  linked  up  with  Soviet 
Russia  on  European  security,  she  would  be  cutting  her  own  throat,  as  this  would  automatically 
indispose  a  large  number  of  other  countries  who  .  .  .  were  violently  anti-Soviet’.  Perth  gave  it  as 
his  own  opinion  that  there  was  ‘considerable  force  in  this  view,  especially  as  regards  Italy’  and, 
he  thought,  also  Spain  and  Yugoslavia  (ibid.  no.  509). 
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( b )  would  be  given  as  part  of  a  reciprocal  arrangement  by  which  if  Great 
Britain  or  France  were  attacked  by  Germany,  or  if  they  went  to  war  with 
Germany  to  resist  German  aggression  anywhere  in  Western  Europe  or 
Yugoslavia,  Poland  would  come  to  their  help. 

(5)  If  the  position  of  Poland  and  Roumania  can  be  consolidated,  Turkey  and 
Greece  could  more  easily  be  rallied  to  the  common  cause  and  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  able  to  make  an  effective  contribution. 

(6)  It  is  important  that  the  Polish  and  Roumanian  Governments  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  we  would  propose  to  deal  with  the  Soviet 
difficulty.  It  is  desirable  to  preserve  the  interest  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  this 
scheme.  The  intention  would  be,  at  some  convenient  moment  in  the  discussions, 
to  explain  to  the  Soviet  Government  that  it  was  proposed  in  the  first  place  to 
proceed  with  the  Governments  of  the  two  countries  nearer  to  Germany  and  most 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  potential  danger  of  the  situation.  In  the  event  of  an 
attack  on  Poland  or  Roumania  there  would  be  good  reasons  on  the  merits  of  the 
case  for  trying  to  secure  some  measure  of  Soviet  participation.  I  believe  that 
even  the  benevolent  neutrality  of  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
these  two  countries  in  case  of  war,  and  that  they  might  indeed  be  grateful  in  an 
emergency  to  have  at  their  disposal  such  war  material  as  Soviet  industry  would 
be  in  a  position  to  furnish.  I  am  disposed  in  the  first  place  to  ascertain  the  view 
of  the  Soviet  Government  as  to  their  likely  attitude  to  this  proposal.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  not  to  reinforce  their  tendency  towards  isolation  and  I  propose  to  con¬ 
sider  in  due  course  how  best  to  retain  their  close  interest  which  is,  after  all,  to 
their  own  general  advantage.1 

On  28  March  Chamberlain,  in  answer  to  a  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  said  that  consultations  with  other  Powers  were  actively  con¬ 
tinuing,  and  that  ‘what  the  Government  have  in  mind  goes  a  great  deal 
further  than  consultation’.  He -was  pressed  by  Opposition  speakers  to  be 
more  specific,  and  Hugh  Dalton,  the  Member  for  Bishop  Auckland,  asked 
explicitly  whether  it  had  been  ‘made  clear  to  Poland  that  His  Majesty’s 
Government  would  be  willing,  in  conjunction  with  other  Great  Powers, 
to  come  to  Poland’s  assistance  if  she  is  to  be  the  next  victim  of  German 
aggression’.  To  this  question  Chamberlain  replied:  ‘I  think  I  must  still 
maintain  a  certain  reserve  on  this  matter.’2 

The  terms  of  the  telegrams  to  Kennard  and  Hoare  were  approved  by  the 
French  Government  during  the  afternoon  of  29  March,3  and  at  9  o’clock 
that  evening  Kennard  and  Hoare  were  instructed  to  make  the  demarches, 
in  which  their  French  colleagues  would  join  them.4  Kennard  was  also 
instructed  to  tell  Beck  that  the  proposal  for  a  confidential  bilateral  under¬ 
standing  communicated  by  Raczyriski  on  24  March  had  been  carefully 

1  The  concluding  paragraphs  stressed  the  need  for  secrecy  in  the  negotiations  and  at  the  same 
time  the  need  which  the  British  Government  would  have,  once  agreement  had  been  reached, 
to  make  public  the  assurances  which  they  had  given  and,  if  possible,  also  the  Polish  counter¬ 

assurances.  2  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  345,  coll.  1884-5. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  558.  4  Ibid.  no.  561. 
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considered  by  the  British  Government  but  that  the  procedure  now  out¬ 
lined  was  preferred  in  London.1  On  the  evening  of  30  March  Kennard 
explained  the  new  British  proposal  to  Beck,  who  promised  that,  before 
leaving  for  London,  he  would  give  it  careful  consideration,  in  consultation 
with  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  with  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
Marshal  Smigly-Rydz.2  The  Marshal,  to  whom  Noel  communicated  the 
plan  on  31  March,  received  it  with  apparent  satisfaction.3 

While  these  diplomatic  negotiations  were  pursuing  their  relatively 
leisurely  course,  the  British  Government  were  receiving  a  series  of  alarming 
reports  which  convinced  them  that  immediate  action  was  necessary,  and 
before  Kennard  had  communicated  the  plan  for  a  reciprocal  guarantee  to 
Beck  on  the  evening  of  30  March  instructions  had  been  sent  to  him  to 
obtain  Beck’s  views  immediately  on  the  answer  which  Chamberlain  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  to  a  question  which  was  to  be  asked  by  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  31  March.  This  parliamentary 
question  suggested  that  a  German  attack  on  Poland  must  be  regarded  as 
imminent  and  asked  what  action  the  British  Government  intended  to 
take. 

In  contrast  to  the  scare  over  Rumania  some  ten  days  earlier,  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  led  to  the  putting  of  the  question  and  Chamberlain’s  answer  to 
it  had  not  come  from  any  official  Polish  source.  On  26  and  27  March  the 
Polish  Ambassador  in  Berlin  had  interviews  with  Ribbentrop,  and  on 

28  March  Beck  saw  the  German  Ambassador  in  Warsaw,  Moltke;  and 
during  these  conversations  the  Poles  definitively  rejected  the  German 
demands  regarding  Danzig  and  the  Corridor  and  either  side  declared  that 
aggression  against  Danzig  would  be  a  casus  belli.1'  So  far  was  Beck  from 
wishing  to  exploit  the  German  demands  in  order  to  obtain  promises  of 
help  from  the  West  that  he  and  his  subordinates,  in  their  interviews  with 
Western  diplomatic  representatives  during  the  last  week  of  March,  said 
as  little  as  possible  about  the  German-Polish  negotiations,  and  consistently 
maintained  that  there  was  no  special  cause  for  alarm.5  Even  when,  on 

29  March,  Kennard  asked  Arcizewski  categorically  whether  it  was  true 
that  Germany  had  demanded  a  change  in  the  status  of  Danzig,  a  motor- 
road  across  the  Corridor,  and  Polish  adherence  to  the  Anti- Comintern 
Pact,  the  Vice-Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  answered  that  these  were  not 
recent  demands  but  desiderata  communicated  to  Lipski  ‘within  the  past 
fortnight’,  and  declared  that  there  was  no  sign  of  a  ‘menacing  attitude  by 
Germany’.6  On  30  March  Kennard  was  assured  by  both  Beck  and  Moltke 
that  there  had  been  no  German  ultimatum  and  no  indication  of  a  threat 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  546,  2  Ibid.  no.  575. 

3  Ibid.  no.  578.  4  See  below,  pp.  328-30. 

5  e.g.  Arcizewski,  25  March  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  no.  524)  and  28  March  (ibid.  no.  547) ;  Beck’s 
chef  de  cabinet,  27  March  (ibid.  no.  535);  Lipski,  28  March  (ibid.  no.  572). 

6  Ibid.  no.  564. 
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in  the  immediate  future.1  It  was  symptomatic  of  the  mistrust  with  which 
Beck  was  regarded  in  Paris  and  London2  that  these  official  assurances 
counted  for  less,  when  British  Ministers  were  making  up  their  minds  how 
to  answer  the  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  31  March,  than  the 
news  of  German  and  Polish  military  preparations  which  they  were  receiv¬ 
ing  through  their  own  diplomatic  and  unofficial  channels  and  which  was 
being  published  in  the  British  press. 

By  27  March  sensational  reports  of  German  troop  movements  were 
appearing  in  the  press.  On  28  March  the  American  Ambassador  told  the 
Foreign  Office  that  his  colleague  in  Warsaw  had  information  that  Ribben- 
trop,  having  earned  credit  with  Hitler  by  the  Memel  coup,  was  now 
pressing  for  immediate  action  against  Poland.3  On  the  same  day  the  Ger¬ 
man  press  launched  a  sudden  and  violent  attack  on  Poland  for  the  alleged 
ill-treatment  of  the  German  minority ;  and  this  move  was  naturally  regarded 
as  ominous  in  view  of  the  part  played  by  such  press  campaigns  in  the 
successive  crises  over  Czechoslovakia  during  the  past  ten  months.4  But 
the  evidence  which  seems  to  have  had  most  effect  in  convincing  the  British 
Government  that  an  immediate  gesture  of  support  for  Poland  was  essential 
was  that  supplied  by  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  News  Chronicle ,  who 
had  been  expelled  from  Germany,  and  who  came  to  London  during  the 
last  week  of  March  for  the  express  purpose  of  informing  the  authorities 
about  the  situation.  The  correspondent  had  learnt  from  various  sources 
that  Poland  was  to  be  Germany’s  next  victim,  and  he  produced  a  good 
deal  of  detailed  information  pointing  in  the  direction  of  an  immediate 
coup,  including  the  statement  of  a  local  industrialist  that  he  had  been 
ordered  to  accumulate  rations  opposite  Bromberg  by  28  March.5  Halifax 
reported  to  the  Cabinet  on  30  March  that  he  had  been  given  this  informa¬ 
tion  by  the  News  Chronicle  correspondent,6  and  the  result  of  the  discussion 
in  the  Cabinet  was  the  dispatch,  during  the  afternoon,  of  telegrams  to 
Paris  and  Warsaw  asking  for  an  immediate  expression  of  the  French  and 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  573.  Before  31  March,  however,  Arcizewski  had  told  the  Rumanian 
Minister  that  aggression  against  Danzig  had  been  spoken  of  as  a  casus  belli  and  Beck  himself 
admitted  this  to  Kennard  on  1  April  (ibid.  nos.  579,  595).  For  Raczyriski’s  efforts  to  ‘play  down’ 
the  German  threat  after  the  announcement  of  the  British  guarantee  see  below,  p.  95,  note  2, 
and  for  Beck’s  own  attitude  during  the  conversations  in  London,  pp.  96-97. 

2  Gf.  the  instruction  sent  to  Kennard  on  29  March  that,  ‘in  view  of  reasons  ...  for  lack  of 
confidence  in  M.  Beck’,  he  was  to  use  his  discretion  whether  to  put  the  proposal  for  a  reciprocal 
guarantee  to  Beck  alone  or  to  the  President  or  Smigly-Rydz  in  addition  to  Beck  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv, 
no.  563) .  Kennard  solved  this  problem  in  consultation  with  Noel,  who  made  his  communication  to 
Smigly-Rydz  (whom  he  saw  frequently)  as  well  as  to  Beck,  while  Kennard  made  his  only  to  Beck. 

3  Ibid.  no.  571. 

4  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  231  and  note  2,  268,  333,  376-7;  ibid.  iii.  258-60. 

5  See  below,  p.  333,  for  the  theory  that  a  Putsch  had  in  fact  been  planned  to  take  place  in 

Danzig  on  29  March  but  was  called  off  at  the  last  moment.  The  British  Consul-General, in 
Danzig  reported  later  that  tension  in  Danzig,  which  had  temporarily  diminished,  had  increased 
again  on  28  March  with  rumours  of  large  troop  concentrations  and  the  expectation  of  a  week-end 
coup  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  6).  6  Ibid,  iv,  no.  566,  note  1. 
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Polish  Governments’  views  on  the  answer  which  Chamberlain  proposed, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  two  Governments,  to  make  to  the  question 
which  was  to  be  put  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  next  day. 

Phipps  was  instructed  to  tell  the  French  Government  that  the  British 
Government  had  ‘some  reason  to  apprehend  that  preparations  for  a  coup 
against  Poland  may  be  far  advanced  and  that  action  may  be  imminent’ ; 
and  that  the  consequences  of  such  a  coup  might  ‘evidently  be  very  serious 
unless  [the  British  and  French  Governments]  had  jointly  resolved  on 
action  to  be  taken  in  such  an  event’.  Since  it  might  ‘take  some  days  yet’ 
to  conclude  the  arrangements  then  under  consideration  for  the  defence  of 
Poland  and  Rumania,  the  British  Government  felt  it  ‘highly  desirable  to 
give  timely  warning  to  the  German  Government  in  terms  as  little  provoca¬ 
tive  as  possible  concerning  any  aggression  against  Poland’.  Chamberlain 
therefore  proposed  to  say  in  the  House  next  day  that  an  assurance  had 
been  given  to  the  Polish  Government  that  ‘if,  pending  the  conclusion  of 
consultations  with  other  Governments,  any  action  were  taken  which 
clearly  threatened  their  independence,  and  which  the  Polish  Government 
accordingly  felt  obliged  to  resist  with  their  national  forces,  His  Majesty’s 
Government  and  the  French  Government  would  at  once  lend  them  all 
the  support  in  their  power’.1  Before  9  o’clock  that  evening  approval  of 
Chamberlain’s  proposed  statement  had  been  received  from  Paris,  although, 
as  Phipps  had  been  told,  the  French  Government  did  not  themselves 
apprehend  an  immediate  coup  against  Poland.2  A  little  earlier  in  the 
evening  Beck  had  ‘agreed  without  hesitation’  to  the  proposed  statement, 
which  was  communicated  to  him  by  Kennard,3  though  Noel,  who  saw 
Beck  immediately  afterwards,  recorded  in  his  memoirs  that  Beck’s  personal 
feelings  at  this  unexpected  turn  of  events  were  by  no  means  those  of  un¬ 
mixed  satisfaction.4 

Having  thus  secured  the  concurrence  of  the  French  and  Polish  Govern¬ 
ments,  Chamberlain  made  the  following  statement  on  the  afternoon  of 
31  March  in  the  House  of  Commons: 

....  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  no  official  confirmation  of  the  rumours  of 
any  projected  attack  on  Poland  and  they  must  not  therefore  be  taken  as  accept¬ 
ing  them  as  true. 

I  am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  again  the  general  policy  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government.  They  have  constantly  advocated  the  adjustment,  by 
way  of  free  negotiation  between  the  parties  concerned,  of  any  differences  that 
may  arise  between  them.  They  consider  that  this  is  the  natural  and  proper 
course  where  differences  exist.  In  their  opinion  there  should  be  no  question 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  566.  2  Ibid.  no.  574. 

3  Ibid.  no.  573.  Noel  (L’ Agression  allemande  contre  la  Pologne,  p.  323)  states  that  Kennard  was 
with  Beck,  presumably  explaining  to  him  the  plan  for  a  mutual  guarantee,  when  the  telegram 
from  the  Foreign  Office,  instructing  him  to  obtain  Beck’s  views  on  Chamberlain’s  statement, 
was  brought  to  him.  4  Ibid.  p.  333. 
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incapable  of  solution  by  peaceful  means,  and  they  would  see  no  justification  for 
the  substitution  of  force  or  threats  of  force  for  the  method  of  negotiation. 

As  the  House  is  aware,  certain  consultations  are  now  proceeding  with  other 
Governments.  In  order  to  make  perfectly  clear  the  position  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  the  meantime  before  those  consultations  are  concluded,  I  now 
have  to  inform  the  House  that,  during  that  period,  in  the  event  of  any  action 
which  clearly  threatened  Polish  independence,  and  which  the  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment  accordingly  considered  it  vital  to  resist  with  their  national  forces,  His 
Majesty’s  Government  would  feel  themselves  bound  at  once  to  lend  the  Polish 
Government  all  support  in  their  power.  They  have  given  the  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment  an  assurance  to  this  effect. 

I  may  add  that  the  French  Government  have  authorised  me  to  make  it  plain 
that  they  stand  in  the  same  position  in  this  matter  as  do  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment.1 

The  text  of  Chamberlain’s  statement  was  communicated  on  the  same 
day  to  all  interested  Governments,  including  those  of  the  Axis  Powers2  as 
well  as  those  of  the  United  States,  the  U.S.S.R.,  Turkey,  and  the  South- 
East  European  states.  President  Roosevelt’s  comment  was  that  the  state¬ 
ment  was  excellent  and  should  have  a  very  great  effect.3  The  Russian 
reaction  was  less  favourable. 

On  29  March  Maisky  had  asked  Cadogan  the  meaning  of  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  28  March  that  the  British 
Government  were  proposing  to  go  ‘further  than  consultation’.4  Cadogan 
had  told  him  that,  owing  to  the  Polish  attitude,  the  suggestion  for  a  four- 
Power  declaration  had  been  dropped,  and  that  the  British  Government 
were  contemplating  giving  assurances  of  direct  military  assistance  to 
Poland  and  Rumania  in  the  event  of  their  being  attacked  by  Germany  and 
offering  resistance.  He  added  that,  if  Poland  and  Rumania  were  engaged 
in  a  conflict  with  Germany,  ‘they  would  no  doubt  be  glad  of  the  sympathy 
and,  indeed,  of  the  active  assistance  of  the  Soviet  Government  ...  in 
whatever  way  might  seem  most  suitable  and  effective’.  Maisky  commented 
that  the  proposed  guarantees  would  be  ‘a  revolutionary  change  in  British 
policy’  which  ‘would  increase  enormously  the  confidence  of  other  countries 
and  might  have  a  veiy  great  effect’.5  Halifax  had  an  appointment  with 
Maisky  on  the  30th,  but  he  was  obliged  to  postpone  the  interview  until 
the  morning  of  the  31st.6  By  that  time  it  was  common  knowledge  that 
Chamberlain  was  to  make  a  statement  that  afternoon  promising  help  to 
Poland,  and  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Government  had  not  been  told  in 
advance  of  the  British  Government’s  decision  increased  their  already  well- 
developed  sense  of  grievance.  When  Halifax,  having  read  to  Maisky  the 

1  H.C.Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  345,  col.  2415. 

2  For  the  German  reaction  see  below,  pp  335  seqq. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  586. 

s  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  4. 


4  See  above,  p.  89. 
6  Ibid.  iv,  no.  589. 
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text  of  the  statement  which  Chamberlain  was  to  make,  asked  whether  the 
Prime  Minister  could  say  anything  to  show  that  the  Soviet  Government 
approved  of  the  statement,  Maisky  replied  that,  at  such  short  notice,  he 
could  not  say  what  his  Government’s  position  would  be;  he  added  that  the 
Soviet  Government  had  no  wish  to  force  themselves  on  anyone  and  would 
therefore  take  no  initiative.  Maisky  did  not  object  to  a  suggestion  that 
Chamberlain  might  refer  in  a  general  way  to  the  principles  of  Russian 
foreign  policy  with  which  the  statement  seemed  to  be  in  harmony;  and 
Chamberlain,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him  during  the  short  discussion 
which  followed  his  statement  in  the  House  on  that  afternoon  (the  31st), 
said:  ‘I  have  no  doubt  that  the  principles  upon  which  we  are  acting  are 
fully  understood  and  appreciated  by  [the  Soviet]  Government.’1  No 
reference  to  this  sentence  was  included  in  the  full  report  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  House  of  Commons  which  was  published  in  the  Moscow  press,  and 
Litvinov  showed  clear  signs  of  annoyance  over  the  latest  developments 
when  he  received  Seeds  on  1  April.2 

Chamberlain  also  emphasized,  in  the  same  discussion  in  the  Commons, 
that  what  he  had  said  was  ‘intended  to  cover  what  I  might  call  an  interim 
period’,  and  that  ‘various  further  measures  that  may  be  taken  in  order  .  .  . 
to  accumulate  the  maximum  amount  of  co-operation  in  any  efforts  that 
may  be  made  to  put  an  end  to  aggression’  were  to  be  discussed  with  the 
Polish  Foreign  Minister  during  his  visit  to  London  in  the  following 
week.3 

On  1  April  Beck  again  received  Kennard,  who,  on  instructions  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  impressed  upon  him  the  fact  that  the  guarantee  was  ‘an 
interim  measure’  whose  continuance  would  depend  on  whether  the  scheme 
for  a  reciprocal  guarantee  could  be  put  into  operation,  and  pointed  out 
that  the  British  Government  were  relying  on  Poland  not  to  adopt  an 
uncompromising  attitude  towards  Germany  or  take  any  provocative  action. 
Beck  assured  Kennard  that  the  British  Government  could  rely  on  the 
Polish  Government  to  do  nothing  provocative,  and  added  that  he  had 
himself  warned  the  press  ‘not  to  show  too  much  extravagant  enthusiasm’ 
for  the  Prime  Minister’s  declaration.4 

The  news  of  Chamberlain’s  statement  had,  in  fact,  been  welcomed 
warmly  by  the  Polish  people,  and  shouts  of  ‘long  live  England’  were  heard 
frequently  in  public  places  on  31  March.5  Next  day,  however,  the  note 
of  caution  was  struck  in  a  statement  issued  by  the  Polish  Foreign  Ministry 
and  published  in  the  press.  This  emphasized  that  Polish  appreciation  of 
the  step  taken  by  the  British  Government  did  not  imply  any  change  in  the 
principles  governing  Poland’s  foreign  policy;  the  basis  of  this  would  still 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  345,  col.  2416. 

3  H.C.  Deb.  loc.  cit. 

5  The  Times  and  New  York  Times,  1  April  1939. 


2  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  597. 
4  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  595. 
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be  independence,  and  Poland  would  continue  to  rely  on  her  own  strength 
and  her  good  relations  with  other  states. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  evening  of  31  March  a  London  evening  paper  had 
published  an  article  suggesting  that  the  British  guarantee  might  not  apply 
to  changes  in  the  situation  in  Danzig  or  the  Corridor;  that  night  an  inter¬ 
national  news  agency  had  sent  out  messages  containing  hints  of  the  same 
kind;1  and  on  the  morning  of  1  April  a  leading  article  appeared  in  The 
Times  interpreting  the  text  of  Chamberlain’s  guarantee  and  leading  up  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  undertaking  which  the  Prime  Minister  had  given 
did  not,  in  fact,  commit  Great  Britain  ‘to  defend  every  inch  of  the  present 
frontiers  of  Poland.  The  key  word  in  the  declaration  is  not  integrity  but 
“independence”  ’.  Recalling,  as  it  did,  certain  notorious  occasions,  during 
the  crisis  over  Czechoslovakia  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1938,  when 
a  leading  article  in  The  Times  had  proved  to  have  foreshadowed  an 
approaching  step  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  the  article  pub¬ 
lished  on  1  April  1939  raised  in  many  British  and  Polish,  and  perhaps  also 
German,  minds  the  question  whether  the  British  Government  might  not 
perhaps  now  be  making  a  fool  of  Poland  in  her  turn.  When,  with  a  show 
of  indignation  against  Germany,  Chamberlain  had  thrust  upon  Poland  a 
British  guarantee,  had  he  privately  ‘tipped  the  wink’  to  Hitler  that  his 
ulterior  object,  in  taking  this  next  small  East  European  country  in  tow, 
was  to  ‘sell  her’,  too,  ‘down  the  river’  to  his  Nazi  crony?  Such  questionings 
brought  the  Polish  Ambassador  in  London  to  the  Foreign  Office  on  1  April 
1939  to  ask  for  an  explanation,2  and  the  Foreign  Office  hastened  to  give 
it,  not  only  in  private  to  Raczyriski,  but  in  public  to  the  world. 

Surprise  is  expressed  in  official  quarters  that  attempts  should  have  been  made  in 
London  to  minimize  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  statement  is  regarded  as  of  outstanding  importance,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  perfectly  clear  and  logical.  No  doubt  is  felt  in  official  quarters  that  in  present 
conditions  the  Polish  Government  will  wish  to  keep  His  Majesty’s  Government 
fully  informed,  although  the  latter  do  not  seek  in  any  way  to  influence  the  Polish 
Government  in  the  conduct  of  their  relations  with  the  German  Government.3 

This  statement  was  published  in  the  British  press  on  3  April,  the  day  on 
which  Beck  arrived  in  London. 

1  Daily  Telegraph,  3  April  1939. 

2  Raczyriski  expressed  a  fear  that  paragraph  2  of  Chamberlain’s  statement  might  encourage 

Hitler  ‘to  demand  negotiations  and  put  forward  maximum  demands  in  regard  to  Danzig,  the 
Corridor  and  Silesia’.  He  declared  that  there  were  ‘no  important  questions’  in  dispute  between 
Germany  and  Poland,  and  that  there  had  been  ‘no  recent  negotiations’  with  Germany  and  ‘no 
definite  complaints  or  demands’ ;  at  most,  ‘there  had  been  occasional  feelers’.  Some  new  arrange¬ 
ment  regarding  Danzig  would  no  doubt  have  to  be  made,  but  it  had  been  understood  since  1934 
that  Danzig  should  never  be  allowed  to  interrupt  good  relations  between  Germany  and  Poland. 
Raczyriski  was  assured  that  Chamberlain’s  declaration  contained  no  reservation,  and  that  there 
was  certainly  no  intention  of  forcing  Poland  to  negotiate  with  Germany  against  her  will  ( D.Brit . 
F.P.  iv,  no  598;  v,  no.  18).  3  The  Times,  3  April  1939. 
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(c)  The  Anglo-Polish  Conversations  in  London,  4-6  April,  and  the 
Agreement  on  a  Reciprocal  Guarantee 

The  series  of  conversations  which  took  place  between  Beck  and  British 
Ministers  on  4,  5,  and  6  April1  gave  ample  opportunity  for  a  full  and  frank 
exchange  of  views  on  Poland’s  position  and  the  part  that  she  could  play 
in  the  organization  of  opposition  to  German  aggression;  but  the  discus¬ 
sions  were  hampered  to  a  considerable  extent  by  Beck’s  habitual  secretive¬ 
ness  and  evasiveness,2  which  could  only  increase  the  British  Ministers’  lack 
of  confidence  in  him. 

The  British  Government  had  given  the  Polish  Government  a  guarantee 
a  few  days  earlier  because  they  were  convinced  that  Poland  was  seriously 
threatened  by  Germany  and  perhaps  in  imminent  danger  of  attack.  If 
Beck  had  chosen  to  give  his  hosts  detailed  information  on  the  recent  Ger¬ 
man-Polish  exchanges,  they  would  have  been  able  to  judge  for  themselves 
the  extent  to  which  Germany’s  attitude  towards  Poland  had  hardened, 
but  instead  of  doing  this  he  continued  to  talk  as  though  Germany’s 
claims  could  be  settled  peacefully  at  some  future  date  and  to  minimize 
the  danger  to  which  Poland  was  exposed,  at  any  rate  for  the  time  being. 

Beck  did,  indeed,  begin  by  admitting  that  the  need  for  Anglo-Polish 
conversations  had  been  created  by  Germany’s  attitude,  ‘which  had  recently 
lost  all  measure’,  and  that  the  Polish  Government  ‘could  not  close  their 
eyes  to  dangers  which  had  become  obvious’,3  but  he  denied  that  there  was 
any  substance  in  the  rumours  of  the  preceding  week  which  had  led  up  to 
Chamberlain’s  statement  on  31  March.  The  Polish  Government,  he  said, 
‘had  not  noticed  any  signs  of  dangerous  military  action  on  the  part  of 
Germany,  but  they  had  increased  their  own  preparations  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  made  the  object  of  threats  from  Germany’.4  He  doubted 
whether  Germany  would  ‘risk  a  conflict  with  Poland  over  local  matters’.5 
Poland’s  ‘firm  action  and  her  military  preparations’  were  ‘the  most  serious 
deterrent  to  Germany’,  and  he  thought  that  the  German  Government  had 
also  been  impressed  by  the  reactions  of  other  states  to  the  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia.6  While  Poland  would  not  accept  a  fait  accompli  in  Danzig, 
she  would  not  close  the  door  to  ‘reasonable  and  free  negotiations’ ;  but  no 
such  negotiations  were  in  progress,  and  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  them. 
‘Conversations’  had  been  going  on,  but  Germany  had  not  presented  any 

1  Beck  had  talks  with  Halifax  on  4  and  6  April  and  with  Chamberlain  and  Halifax  on  4  and  5 
April.  He  also  had  an  informal  meeting  with  Eden  (at  that  time  Secretary  of  State  for  Dominion 
Affairs)  on  4  April.  For  records  of  these  conversations  see  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  1,2,  10,  1 1,  16. 

2  Eden,  who  during  the  time  when  he  was  Foreign  Minister  had  had  dealings  with  Beck, 
wrote  to  Halifax  on  5  April  that  Beck  ‘spoke  with  a  much  greater  frankness  than  has  been 
habitual  with  him  of  the  relations  of  Poland  with  H.M.G.  It  was  only  in  respect  of  third 
parties  and  particularly  of  Roumaniathat  he  seemed  to  cloak  himself  in  those  ambiguous  phrases 
which  he  had  always  at  his  command’  (ibid.  no.  1 1,  p.  37). 

3  Ibid.  no.  1,  p.  1.  4  Ibid.  p.  3.  5  Ibid.  no.  2,  p.  17. 


6  Ibid.  p.  10. 
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written  demands,  and  Beck  thought  it  possible  that  Ribbentrop  had  put 
forward  some  ideas  without  Hitler’s  approval.1  Beck’s  own  idea  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  settlement  was  that  Danzig  should  retain  the  status  of  a  Free  City, 
but  that  special  arrangements  should  be  made  by  a  bilateral  German- 
Polish  agreement  for  ‘guaranteeing  free  government  for  the  local  popula¬ 
tion’,  and  at  the  same  time  safeguarding  Poland’s  existing  rights.  Poland 
would  never  grant  Germany  extra-territorial  rights  for  an  Autobahn  across 
the  Corridor  but  was  ready  to  facilitate  transit  by  making  concessions  over 
visas,  customs  duties,  &c.2  The  British  Ministers  no  doubt  suspected  that 
Beck’s  account  of  German-Polish  relations  was  far  too  optimistic,  but  all 
that  Halifax  said  was  that  Great  Britain  would  be  glad  if  Poland  and 
Germany  could  agree  about  Danzig.3 

The  questions  which  were  discussed  at  the  greatest  length  between  Beck 
and  the  British  Ministers  were  naturally  those  raised  by  the  British  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  reciprocal  British  guarantee  of  Poland  and  a  unilateral  guarantee 
of  Rumania4  which  had  been  communicated  to  Beck  before  he  left  Warsaw 
and  before  Chamberlain’s  announcement  of  a  unilateral  British  guarantee 
of  Poland.  On  two  points  agreement  was  recorded  at  once.  Beck  said  at 
the  outset  that  his  presence  in  London  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  the 
British  question  whether  Poland  would  defend  herself  if  attacked,5  and  he 
told  Eden  that  he  and  the  other  members  of  the  Polish  Inner  Cabinet,6  at 
a  recent  meeting,  had  agreed  that  they  would  rather  see  half  the  country 
devastated  than  submit  to  German  domination;  they  were  determined  not 
to  see  another  partition  of  Poland.7  Beck  also  agreed  at  once  to  the  British 
proposal  that  the  guarantee  should  be  reciprocal;  ‘a  reciprocal  under¬ 
taking  . . .  was  the  only  basis  that  any  self-respecting  country  could  accept’.8 
The  conditions  in  which  the  Polish  guarantee  of  the  United  Kingdom 
would  operate  were,  however,  discussed  at  some  length. 

At  the  first  meeting  between  Halifax  and  Beck  on  4  April  Halifax  asked 
if  Great  Britain  and  France  could  count  on  Polish  support  not  only  in  the 
event  of  a  direct  attack  on  either  of  them,  but  also  in  the  event  of  their 
becoming  involved  in  war  as  a  result  of  a  German  attack  on  another 
country.  Beck  replied  that  Poland  was  bound  by  treaty  to  support  France 
only  against  direct  attack,  but  that  he  was  prepared  to  discuss  the  question 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  2,  p.  17.  2  Ibid.  3  Ibid.  p.  18. 

4  See  above,  pp.  88-89.  5  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  1,  p.  1. 

6  i.e.  the  President  of  the  Polish  Republic  and  Marshal  Smigly-Rydz.  7  Ibid.  no.  1 1,  p.  37. 

8  Ibid.  no.  1,  pp.  3-4.  Namier  ( Diplomatic  Prelude,  1938-1939 ,  p.  112)  says  that  Beck  had 
promised  to  consult  President  Mosciki  of  Poland  and  Marshal  Smigly-Rydz  before  actually 
committing  himself  to  reciprocity,  but  that  in  fact  he  informed  his  colleagues  only  after  he  had 
given  his  word  to  British  Ministers.  The  President  in  particular  had  feared  that  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  reciprocal  guarantee  would  increase  German-Polish  tension.  Namier  also  says  that 
Lipski,  who  saw  Beck  in  Berlin  on  his  way  to  London,  gave  a  warning  that  a  very  sharp  German 
reaction  to  an  agreement  for  mutual  assistance  was  to  be  expected  and  recommended  the  linking 
up  of  the  Anglo-Polish  agreement  with  the  Franco-Polish  treaty,  which  had  been  in  existence 
when  the  German  pact  was  signed  in  1 934. 
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of  going  beyond  purely  legal  obligations,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  a  war 
arising  out  of  a  German  attack  on  one  or  more  of  the  small  Western 
European  countries.  Halifax  told  Beck  of  the  Franco-British  ‘gentleman’s 
agreement’  for  mutual  support  in  a  war  arising  out  of  an  attack  on  either 
the  Netherlands  or  Switzerland,1  and  mentioned  also  that  both  France 
and  Great  Britain  had  treaty  obligations  towards  Belgium.  There  had 
been  no  exchange  of  views  regarding  Denmark,  but,  if  she  were  threatened, 
Halifax  thought  the  position  would  be  the  same  as  it  was  in  regard  to 
Holland  and  Switzerland.2  Beck  thought  that  every  effort  should  be  made 
at  least  to  cover  the  case  of  Belgium,  for  whom  the  Poles  felt  special 
sympathy.3  He  also  mentioned  the  Baltic  countries  (whose  inclusion  in  a 
security  system  had  not  so  far  been  contemplated  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment)  and  suggested  that  ‘it  would  be  wise  ...  in  a  discreet  way  to  en¬ 
courage  their  spirit  of  resistance’.4 

Beck  was  much  less  forthcoming  in  regard  to  an  extension  of  Poland’s 
obligations  in  Eastern  Europe.  When  the  question  of  Yugoslavia’s  position 
was  raised,  first  by  Halifax5  and  then  by  Chamberlain,  Beck  said  that 
Yugoslavia  ‘was  only  interested  in  two  countries,  namely,  Germany  and 
Italy.  ...  In  time  of  peace,  she  would  probably  prefer  to  co-operate  with 
Italy  rather  than  Germany,  in  time  of  war  she  would  probably  choose 
Germany  rather  than  Italy.’6  On  the  other  hand,  he  took  the  line  that 
Hungary  had  not  yet  definitely  entered  the  Axis  camp  and  that  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  push  her  into  it.  He  said  that  his  recent  contacts  with  the 
Italian  and  Hungarian  Foreign  Ministers  had  given  him  ‘the  impression 
that  both  Italy  and  Hungary  were  seriously  perturbed  about  Germany’s 
designs  of  domination’,7  and  he  even  seemed  to  envisage  the  possibility  of 
Poland  giving  help  to  a  Hungary  that  was  resisting  a  German  attack.8  He 
considered  it  unlikely  that  Germany  would  attack  Rumania  through  Hun¬ 
gary,  and  deprecated  any  action  that  would  make  this  more  probable. 
He  did  not  wish  to  throw  away  such  influence  as  Poland  still  had  in 
Budapest.9  Beck  was  no  doubt  genuinely  anxious  to  snatch  the  Hungarian 
brand  from  the  burning,  if  only  because  of  the  proximity  of  Hungary  to  the 
Polish  Central  Industrial  District;10  but  possible  complications  with  Hun¬ 
gary  also  gave  him  an  excuse  for  refusing  to  commit  himself  on  the 
proposal  that  Poland  should  extend  her  commitments  towards  Rumania 
by  making  the  treaty  of  mutual  assistance  between  the  two  countries 

1  See  above,  p.  66.  Halifax  made  it  clear  that  there  was  no  treaty  obligation  and  that  neither 
the  Dutch  nor  the  Swiss  Government  had  been  informed  of  the  Franco-British  understanding. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  1,  pp.  5-6.  3  ibid.  no.  10,  p.  31. 

4  Ibid.  no.  1,  p.  3.  Beck  said  that  Poland  had  given  an  assurance  of  help  to  Lithuania  after 

the  German  occupation  of  Memel,  when  there  seemed  to  be  a  danger  of  further  German  pressure 

(ibid.  no.  2,  pp.  16-17).  5  ibid.  no.  1,  p.  4. 

6  Ibid.  no.  10,  p.  34.  7  Ibid.  no.  1,  p.  2.  8  Ibid.  no.  10,  p.  33. 

9  Ibid.  no.  2,  p.  15.  10  See  above,  pp.  86-87,  note  l- 
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applicable  in  the  event  of  German  aggression.  His  real  motive  was  perhaps 
shown  by  his  remark  that  Rumania  could  be  of  very  little  help  if  it  should 
be  Poland  that  was  attacked.1  He  argued  that  any  attempt  to  include 
Rumania  in  ‘a  rigid  political  system  like  the  Little  Entente  .  .  .  would 
automatically  throw  Hungary  into  the  other  camp’.2  He  spoke  of  assistance 
in  matters  of  military  organization  that  had  been  given  to  Rumania  by 
Poland,3  and  seemed  to  think  that  Great  Britain  might  well  confine  herself 
to  offering  Rumania  economic  help.4  He  evaded  questions  as  to  what 
Poland  would  be  prepared  to  do  if  Rumania  were  attacked  or  seriously 
threatened,5  and,  in  spite  of  strong  pressure  from  the  British  Ministers, 
insisted  that  the  Polish  Government  must  be  left  free  to  conduct  their  own 
negotiations  with  the  Rumanian  Government.6 

The  question  of  Russian  participation  in  a  security  system  was  also 
discussed  at  some  length,  but  here  again  the  British  arguments  did  not 
make  Beck  change  his  views.  He  repeated  more  than  once  what  he  had 
said  in  the  earlier  negotiations :  that  a  pact  of  mutual  assistance  of  which 
Russia  was  a  signatory  would  merely  accelerate  the  outbreak  of  war.7 
Poland,  he  said,  was  willing  to  improve  her  relations  with  Russia  but  not 
to  extend  them.8  When  Chamberlain  asked  him  whether  Russia  would 
not  in  fact  be  the  only  source  from  which  Poland  could  hope  to  replenish 
her  munitions  in  the  event  of  war,  he  evaded  a  direct  answer.9  He  raised 
no  objections  to  the  suggestion  that  the  British  Government  (who,  as 
Chamberlain  said,  were  under  constant  attack  in  the  House  of  Commons 
about  their  attitude  towards  Russia)  should  ‘try  to  establish  such  relations 
as  would  enable  them  to  expect  help  from  Soviet  Russia  in  case  of  war’  ;10 
but  he  said  that,  if  Great  Britain  were  now  to  enter  into  obligations  towards 
the  U.S.S.R.,  Poland  would  have  to  make  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that 
her  own  liabilities  were  not  extended  thereby.11 

The  text  of  a  communique  on  the  conference,  for  publication  in  the 
press  on  7  April,12  was  agreed  at  the  second  meeting  with  Chamberlain  on 
5  April;  and  on  the  6th  the  Prime  Minister  announced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  Polish  and  British  Governments  intended  to  sign  an 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  2,  p.  16.  Eden  noted  that  Beck  seemed  ‘far  from  anxious  that  Roumania 
should  be  placed  on  a  similar  footing  to  Poland’  and  thought  that  his  calculation  might  be  that, 
‘if  there  is  to  be  a  conflict  in  Eastern  Europe,  Poland  would  prefer  that  Roumania  rather  than 
herself  should  be  the  first  victim’  (ibid.  no.  11,  p.  36). 

2  Ibid.  no.  x,  p.  8.  3  Ibid.  no.  2,  p.  16.  4  Ibid.  nos.  1  (p.  8),  10,  p.  34. 

s  Ibid.  nos.  1  (p.  9),  2,  p.  16.  6  Ibid.  nos.  1  (p.  2),  2,  pp.  15-16. 

7  Ibid.  nos.  1  (pp.  6-7),  2,  p.  13.  8  Ibid.  no.  1,  p.  7.  9  Ibid.  no.  2,  pp.  11-13. 

10  Ibid.  p.  13. 

11  Ibid.  no.  1,  p.  7.  Beck  pointed  out  that  a  declaration  of  this  kind  had  been  made  by 
Poland  and  accepted  by  France  at  the  time  of  the  signature  of  the  Franco-Russian  treaty  in  1935. 

12  Text  of  the  communique,  ibid.  no.  10,  p.  35;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-1946,  i.  129.  A 
separate  communique  dealt  with  the  Jewish  question,  which  was  also  discussed  during  Beck’s  visit. 
This  communiquh  stated  that  the  British  Government  had  assured  Beck  that  proposals  for 
settling  the  problems  of  the  Jews  in  Poland  and  Rumania  would  be  examined  at  any  time  in 
relation  to  the  Jewish  problem  as  a  whole  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  10,  p.  3^)- 
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agreement  converting  the  unilateral  temporary  guarantee  into  a  permanent 
arrangement  for  mutual  assistance.1  At  their  final  meeting  on  6  April, 
however,  Halifax  and  Beck  drew  up  an  agreed  Summary  of  Conclusions2 
which  showed  that  the  bases  of  the  formal  Anglo-Polish  treaty  of  mutual 
assistance  were  not  yet  fully  established.  The  two  Governments  put  it  on 
record  that  they  were  prepared  to  enter  into  an  agreement  by  which 

( 1 )  Great  Britain  would  undertake  to  help  Poland  in  the  event  of  a  German 
attack  or  of  any  other  action  by  Germany  ‘which  clearly  threatened  Polish 
independence,  and  was  of  such  a  nature  that  the  Polish  Government  con¬ 
sidered  it  vital  to  resist  it  with  their  national  forces’ ;  Great  Britain  would 
also  promise  to  support  Poland  in  resisting  attempts  to  undermine  her 
independence  ‘by  processes  of  economic  penetration  or  in  any  other  way’ ; 

(2)  Poland  would  give  corresponding  assurances  to  the  United  Kingdom; 

(3)  the  two  Governments  would  undertake  to  ‘keep  each  other  fully  and 
promptly  informed  of  any  developments  threatening  the  independence  of 
either  country’.  Pending  the  conclusion  of  a  formal  agreement,  the  British 
guarantee  announced  on  31  March  would  hold  good,  and  the  reciprocal 
Polish  guarantee  would  likewise  be  binding  during  the  interim  period. 

These  were  the  only  points  on  which  agreement  was  reached.  Two 
other  outstanding  questions,  which  had  to  be  settled  before  the  formal 
agreement  could  be  signed,  were:  (1)  the  British  desire  that  the  Polish 
Government’s  guarantee  should  cover  the  case  of  a  war  arising  out  of  a 
German  attack  on  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  or  Denmark 
(Beck’s  promise  that  the  Polish  Government  would  give  this  question 
serious  consideration  was  written  into  the  record) ;  (2)  the  need  for  obtain¬ 
ing  French  acceptance  of  the  obligation  to  be  accepted  by  the  British 
Government  in  the  formal  agreement. 

The  position  in  regard  to  Rumania  was  not  included  among  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  had  to  be  settled  before  the  formal  agreement  could  be  signed, 
but  was  dealt  with  separately  as  follows : 

His  Majesty’s  Government  wished  it  to  be  part  of  the  formal  Agreement  that 
Poland  should  come  to  the  help  of  Roumania  if  the  latter  were  the  State 
threatened.  The  Polish  Government,  while  respecting  to  the  full  the  obligations 
of  mutual  assistance  which  exist  between  Poland  and  Roumania,  thought  it 
premature  to  express  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  including  the  case 
of  Roumania  in  the  formal  Agreement.  They  consider  that  they  should  treat  the 
matter  in  the  first  instance  direct  with  the  Roumanian  and  Hungarian  Govern¬ 
ments.  They  will,  in  the  meanwhile,  immediately  consult  with  His  Majesty’s 
Government  should  developments  in  relation  to  Roumania  or  Hungary  render 
this  desirable. 

In  the  final  paragraphs  of  the  Summary  of  Conclusions  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  recorded  (a)  an  understanding  that  either  country  was  free  to  make 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  345,  coll.  2996-9. 


2  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  16. 
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‘further  agreements  with  other  countries  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding 
their  own  independence  or  that  of  other  States’ ;  (b)  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment’s  intention  of  continuing  negotiations  with  Roumania  and  initiating 
negotiations  with  the  other  members  of  the  Balkan  Entente  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  collaboration  against  German  aggression;  (c)  the  British 
Government’s  appreciation  of  the  difficulty  of  associating  the  U.S.S.R. 
with  such  collaboration  and  their  conviction  that  it  was  important,  never¬ 
theless,  to  maintain  ‘the  best  possible  relations  with  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment,  whose  position  in  this  matter  could  not  be  disregarded’;  ( d )  the 
Polish  Government’s  reservation  that  any  further  obligations  assumed  by 
the  British  Government  in  Eastern  Europe  would  ‘in  no  way  extend  the 
obligations  undertaken  by  Poland’ ;  ( e )  the  Polish  Government’s  desire 
that  the  position  of  the  Baltic  States  should  be  taken  into  account. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Chamberlain  and  Halifax  had  not  had  the  best  of 
their  encounter  with  Beck.  They  had  received  promises  that  Poland  would 
help  Great  Britain  if  she  were  directly  attacked  and  would  consider  the 
question  of  extending  the  guarantee  in  Western  Europe;  but  in  return 
they  had  virtually  converted  their  own  interim  guarantee  of  Poland  into  a 
permanent  guarantee.  Above  all,  they  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Beck  a 
free  hand  in  regard  to  Eastern  Europe,  where  Poland’s  collaboration  would 
be  of  real  value.  The  possibility  of  creating  an  effective  security  system  in 
which  both  Russia  and  Poland  would  participate  seemed  more  remote 
than  ever;  and  the  British  Government  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  their 
original  intention1  of  making  a  Polish  promise  of  Polish  assistance  to 
Rumania  a  condition  of  their  own  guarantee  of  Poland  (they  had  in  fact 
tied  their  hands  in  this  respect  when  they  gave  Poland  an  unconditional 
interim  guarantee  on  31  March). 

Beck  arrived  back  in  Warsaw  on  8  April.  In  Berlin,  en  route,  he  was 
formally  greeted  by  an  official  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  but  had 
no  conversation  with  any  leading  Nazi.  While  he  was  on  his  way,  the 
already  tense  international  situation  was  rendered  still  more  dangerous  by 
an  act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  Germany’s  Axis  partner.  The  Italian 
invasion  of  Albania,  its  background,  and  its  immediate  sequel,  are  dealt 
with  in  another  part  of  this  volume.2 

(v)  The  Anglo-French  Guarantees  to  Greece  and  Rumania 

(a)  The  Offer  of  a  Guarantee  to  Greece 

When  the  news  of  the  Italian  coup  of  7  April  against  Albania  reached 
London3  it  at  once  aroused  the  greatest  anxiety  about  the  position  of 

1  See  above,  p.  88.  2  See  below,  pp.  234  seqq. 

3  The  reactions  of  the  British  Government,  in  so  far  as  their  relations  with  Italy  herself  were 
concerned,  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  (see  below,  pp.  245-52). 
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Greece,  who  now  appeared  to  be  directly  threatened  by  the  arrival  of 
Italian  troops  in  Albania;  and  these  fears  grew  more  rather  than  less  acute 
when,  during  the  next  few  days,  the  Italian  forces  in  Albania  were 
strengthened  to  a  degree  which  could  hardly  be  necessary  for  coping 
with  Albanian  resistance.  Italian  troops  were  also  concentrated  in  the 
Dodecanese  Islands  (especially  Rhodes),  and  there  were  rumours  that 
an  Italian  occupation  of  Corfu  was  imminent.1  The  threat  to  Greece 
was  taken  all  the  more  seriously  since  the  attitude  adopted  in  Belgrade 
made  it  seem  virtually  certain  that  the  Italian  invasion  of  Albania  had 
been  undertaken  with  the  connivance  of  the  Yugoslav  Government.2  The 
loss  of  Greece  to  the  Axis  would  be  an  even  more  direct  threat  to  British 
interests  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Middle  East  than  the  loss  of  Rumania, 
and  it  was  felt  that  immediate  action  was  necessary  in  order  to  avert  this 
danger. 

As  we  have  seen,3  the  Greek  Government  had  not  been  forthcoming 
when  the  British  Government  had  asked  them  in  the  second  half  of  March 
to  state  what  their  attitude  would  be  in  the  event  of  German  aggression 
against  Rumania.4  Now,  however,  the  situation  was  fundamentally  differ¬ 
ent.  It  was  Greece  herself  who  now  felt  the  need  of  support  against  a 
threatened  attack  from  a  member  of  the  Axis  ;5  and  the  British  Government 
had  shown,  by  their  unilateral  interim  guarantee  of  Poland,  that  they  were 
in  earnest  in  their  determination  to  resist,  by  force  of  arms  if  necessary,  any 
further  act  of  Axis  aggression.  Accordingly,  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Italian  occupation  of  Albania,  the  Greek  Government 
had  taken  the  first  step  towards  securing  promises  of  help  from  the  Western 
Powers  by  stating  their  firm  intention  of  resisting  Italian  aggression  with 
all  the  means  at  their  command.  This  was  announced  by  Metaxas  to  the 
British  Minister  in  Athens  at  midnight  on  8/9  April,  after  the  Greek 
Government  had  received  information  from  reliable  sources  that  Italy 
intended  to  invade  Corfu  between  10  and  12  April.6  Metaxas  made  no 
direct  appeal  for  British  help,  but  when  the  Greek  Minister  in  London, 
Simopoulos,  on  the  morning  of  9  April,  gave  a  similar  assurance  of  his 
Government’s  intentions  to  Halifax,  he  also  asked  what  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  would  do  in  the  event  of  an  attack  on  Corfu,  and  was  promised  a 

1  See  below,  pp.  243,  244. 

2  Temps,  10  April,  New  York  Times,  9  April  1939. 

3  See  above,  pp.  73-74. 

4  Halifax  had  seen  the  Greek  Minister  in  London  on  24  March  and  told  him  of  the  latest 
developments  in  the  attempt  to  organize  resistance  to  aggression  (Rumania  was  then  still  the 
Western  Powers’  first  choice  as  victim-designate).  Simopoulos  said  that  there  had  been  no  change 
in  his  Government’s  attitude  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  no.  516). 

5  The  feelings  of  mistrust  and  dislike  with  which  most  Greeks  regarded  Italy  were  not  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  admiration  which  some  of  them  had  felt  for  Germany  in  the  past.  Even  if  Metaxas 
had  been  sufficiently  pro-German  to  wish  to  fall  in  with  Axis  policy,  public  opinion  would  have 
made  this  impossible  when  Italy  was  the  potential  aggressor. 

6  Ibid,  v,  no.  97. 
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definite  answer  as  soon  as  possible.1  An  approach  was  also  made  by  the 
Greek  Government  to  the  French  Government  on  the  same  lines. 

Halifax  had  already,  before  he  saw  Simopoulos,  been  assured  by  the 
Italian  charge  d’affaires  that  Italy  did  not  intend  to  attack  Corfu  or 
threaten  Greek  independence,2  and  he  had  at  once  asked  for,  and  obtained, 
confirmation  of  these  assurances  from  the  highest  quarters  in  Rome.3 
Information  to  this  effect  was  immediately  sent  to  Athens,4  and  assurances 
that  there  was  no  substance  in  the  rumours  of  an  impending  attack  were 
also  given  direct  by  the  Italians  to  the  Greek  Government  on  9  and 
10  April.5 

During  the  afternoon  of  9  April,  the  British  Government  informed  the 
French  Government  of  the  Italian  assurances  and  asked  whether,  if  they 
were  belied  and  an  act  of  aggression  were  committed  against  Greece, 
France  would  co-operate  with  Great  Britain  in  supporting  Greek  resis¬ 
tance.6  The  French  Government  were  much  alarmed  at  the  latest  Axis 
move,  and  feared  that  there  might  shortly  be  another  Italian  coup  (Corfu, 
Egypt,  Gibraltar,  and  Tunis  all  seemed  to  them  possible  objects  of 
attack),7  or  even  that  the  attack  on  Albania  was  the  prelude  to  a  general 
Italo-German  offensive  from  the  North  Sea  to  Egypt.8  The  French 
National  Defence  Committee  decided  on  the  evening  of  9  April  to  bring 
the  greater  part  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  send 
further  reinforcements  to  Tunis  and  French  Somaliland,  and  to  con¬ 
centrate  air  strength  in  positions  from  which  Italy  could  easily  be  bombed  ;9 
and  on  the  same  evening  Daladier  assured  Phipps  that  France  would  at 
once  declare  war  on  Italy  if  Great  Britain  were  to  help  Greece  to  resist  an 
attack  on  Corfu  or  any  part  of  Greek  territory.10 

On  Easter  Monday,  10  April,  the  British  Cabinet  (meeting  on  a  bank 
holiday  for  the  first  time  since  1918)  decided  to  issue  a  ‘cover  note’  to 
Greece,  similar  to  that  given  to  Poland,  without  asking  Greece  for  a 
reciprocal  pledge.11  Parliament,  which  had  adjourned  for  the  Easter  recess, 
was  summoned  on  the  same  day  to  meet  on  the  13th  (instead  of  the  18th, 
the  date  originally  fixed  for  reassembly),  in  order  that  Chamberlain  might 
make  a  statement  on  the  Government’s  attitude  to  the  Italian  coup  in 
Albania  and  on  the  steps  which  they  were  taking  to  meet  the  situation. 
By  1 1  April  it  was  common  knowledge  that  the  Prime  Minister  intended 
to  announce  a  guarantee  to  Greece  when  he  spoke  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  13th. 

The  British  Government  recognized  that  it  would  be  of  special  value  if 

1  Ibid.  no.  III.  2  Ibid.  no.  95,  pp.  141-2. 

3  Ibid.  nos.  107,  109,  no.  See  also  below,  p.  248.  +  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  105. 

3  Ibid.  nos.  1 14,  1 18.  6  Ibid.  no.  100.  7  Ibid.  no.  96. 

8  Ibid.  no.  106.  9  Ibid.  p.  152. 

10  Ibid.  no.  103. 

11  The  Times  and  New  York  Times,  11  April  1939. 
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Chamberlain  could  mention  not  only  French  participation  in  the  guarantee 
but  also  that  Turkey  was  willing  to  extend  her  obligations  to  Greece 
under  the  Balkan  Pact  to  cover  the  case  of  aggression  by  Italy.  The 
negotiations  which  had  been  in  train  with  Turkey  since  the  middle  of 
March  had  shown  that  Turkey  was  in  general  well-disposed  towards  the 
organization  of  a  system  of  security  against  aggression  by  the  Axis.1  The 
Turkish  Government,  however,  were  uneasy  about  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment’s  reaction  to  the  Italian  coup  in  Albania,  and  their  evident  reluctance 
to  regard  the  coup  as  a  breach  of  the  Anglo-Italian  treaty2  seemed  to 
Turkey  (as  to  many  critics  nearer  home)  to  have  a  decided  flavour  of 
appeasement.  The  Turkish  Government  refused  to  agree  to  a  suggestion 
that  Chamberlain  should  mention  Turkey  as  well  as  France  among  the 
guarantors  of  Greece,3  though  they  agreed  on  the  morning  of  13  April  to 
the  inclusion  of  a  reference  to  the  close  relations  existing  between  the  Greek 
and  Turkish  Governments. 4 

Meanwhile,  before  the  British  Government  had  told  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  officially  of  their  intentions,  reports  of  the  coming  guarantee  had 
reached  the  Italian  and  German  Governments  and  caused  them  to  put 
pressure  on  Greece  not  to  take  part  in  a  policy  of  ‘encirclement’.  The 
Greek  Government’s  anxiety  regarding  Corfu  had  been  relieved  by  the 
Italian  assurances  (which  were  attributed  to  British  intervention),5  and 
Metaxas  had  hastened  to  express  somewhat  fulsome  thanks  to  the  Italian 
Government,6  and  had  also  published  communiques  in  the  Greek  press  on 
10  and  11  April  declaring  that  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Greece 
were  ‘absolutely  assured’  and  that  rumours  of  Italian  plans  to  attack 
Greece  were  ‘false  and  ascribable  to  malefactors’.7  On  12  April,  however, 
the  Giornale  (T Italia  referred  to  Italy’s  intention  of  developing  collaboration 
with  Albania’s  neighbours,  which  could  only  be  changed  by  opposition  on 
the  part  of  those  neighbours,  and  declared  that  Greece  had  ‘no  need  of 
compromising  guarantees  from  distant  countries’,  which  were  only  cal¬ 
culated  to  disturb  an  otherwise  clear  atmosphere.8  On  the  same  morning 
a  warning  that  Greek  acceptance  of  a  British  guarantee  would  displease 
Germany  was  given  by  the  German  Minister  in  Athens  to  the  Greek 
Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  replied  that  his  Government 
had  no  knowledge  of  a  proposal  for  a  guarantee.9 

1  See  above,  p.  74,  and  below,  pp.  1 13-14. 

2  See  below,  p.  193.  3  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  128,  149,  153. 

4  Ibid.  no.  1 5 1 .  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  negotiations  with  Turkey  see  below,  pp.  1 13  seqq. 

5  Metaxas,  on  1 1  April,  sent  a  message  of  ‘deep  gratitude’  for  the  ‘immediate  and  effective 
mediation  of  the  British  Government  to  avert  a  dangerous  situation’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  145). 

6  See  below,  pp.  248-9.  7  New  York  Times,  11  and  12  April  1939. 

8  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  141,  146. 

9  Ibid.  no.  147.  The  British  Minister  commented  that  the  Under-Secretary’s  statement  was 
‘true  at  the  time’.  Hitler  in  the  speech  which  he  had  made  at  Wilhelmshaven  on  1  April — the 
day  after  the  announcement  of  the  British  Government’s  unilateral  guarantee  of  Poland — had 
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These  scarcely  veiled  threats  renewed  the  Greek  Prime  Minister’s  fears, 
and  when,  later  on  the  12th,  the  text  of  Chamberlain’s  proposed  declara¬ 
tion  was  communicated  to  him,  he  received  it  with  feelings  that  were 
evidently  mixed.  He  expressed  ‘profound  gratitude’  for  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment’s  offer,  but  emphasized  its  ‘spontaneous’  character,  and  asked  that 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  give  the  impression  that  Chamberlain’s  declara¬ 
tion  was  the  result  of  a  previous  agreement  with  Greece.1 

The  British  Government  understood  and  sympathized  with  this  attitude 
on  the  part  of  a  recipient  of  a  guarantee,  and,  indeed,  they  had  already 
shown  in  the  case  of  Poland  that  they  were  anxious  for  their  proteges  to 
avoid  any  provocation  of  Germany  or  Italy  which  might  bring  the 
guarantees  into  play.  Chamberlain’s  declaration  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  13  April  contained  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  guarantee  of 
Greece  had  not  been  an  act  of  spontaneous  generation.  This  applied  also 
to  Rumania,  whose  name  was  bracketed  (though  only  at  the  last  moment) 
with  that  of  Greece  in  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement. 


(b)  The  Position  in  Regard  to  the  Guarantee  to  Rumania 

It  has  been  mentioned2  that  during  the  last  days  of  March,  just  before 
the  announcement  of  the  British  Government’s  interim  guarantee  of 
Poland,  a  British  proposal  for  a  long-term  guarantee  of  both  Poland  and 
Rumania  (to  be  reciprocal  in  the  case  of  Poland  but  not  in  the  case  of 
Rumania)  had  been  sent  to  the  British  representatives  in  Warsaw  and 
Bucharest  for  communication  to  the  Governments  to  which  they  were 
accredited.  The  British  Minister  in  Bucharest,  Hoare,  did  not  make  his 
demarche  until  after  Chamberlain’s  declaration  regarding  Poland  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  afternoon  of  31  March.3  When  he  saw  the 
Rumanian  Foreign  Minister  that  evening  and  told  him  of  the  British  plan, 
Gafencu’s  first  reaction  was  that  the  proposal,  though  sound  in  itself,  had 
been  compromised  by  publicity,  and  he  suggested  that  perhaps  the  essential 
purpose  that  the  British  Government  had  in  mind  had  already  been 
attained,  since  British  and  French  determination  to  call  a  halt  to  German 
aggression  had  now  been  clearly  indicated.  The  Rumanian  Government 
were  evidently  much  afraid  (as  they  had  shown  a  fortnight  earlier  by  their 
hasty  dementis  of  the  reports  of  German  economic  pressure)*  of  doing  any¬ 
thing  that  Germany  might  regard  as  provocative;  but  they  were  also  most 
reluctant  to  be  left  at  Germany’s  mercy  with  no  prospect  of  support  from 
the  West,  and  feared  lest  Great  Britain  and  France  might  leave  Rumania 
to  her  fate  in  the  belief  that  she  was  now  in  less  danger  than  Poland;5  their 


warned  the  small  states  against  becoming  involved  in  the  Western  Powers’  plans  of  encirclement 

(see  below,  p.  335)-  1  v’n°s‘  '4°»  '*6- 

2  See  above,  pp.  87-89.  3  See  above,  p.  92.  See  above,  pp.  70-71. 

5  To  relieve  Rumanian  apprehensions  on  this  point,  the  British  Government  gave  assurances 
of  their  continued  interest  on  31  March  and  again  on  1  April  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  nos.  583,  599).  For 
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desire,  therefore  (like  Greece’s),  was  for  a  ‘spontaneous’  guarantee  from 
France  and  Great  Britain  which  they  could  represent  in  Berlin  as  being 
not  of  their  seeking,  and  they  wanted  this  guarantee  at  once,  if  only  because 
Gafencu  was  receiving  pressing  invitations,  which  he  dared  not  refuse,  to 
visit  Berlin  in  mid-April.  They  were  anxious,  in  particular,  that  the 
Anglo-French  guarantee  should  not  be  made  to  depend  on  a  Polish 
guarantee.  They  were,  in  fact,  filled  with  mistrust  of  Beck’s  policy,  and 
were  quite  as  reluctant  as  the  Poles  were  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
Polish-Rumanian  alliance. 

Gafencu  told  Hoare  on  31  March  that  he  had  no  confidence  in  Polish 
policy,  and  he  evidently  suspected  that  Beck  might  start  ‘trimming’  and 
eventually  reach  an  understanding  with  Germany.1  He  recognized  that 
Poland’s  wish  not  to  antagonize  Hungary  would  make  her  reluctant  to 
guarantee  Rumania  against  a  German  attack,  and  said  that  Rumania 
herself  was  too  weak  to  extend  her  commitments  towards  Poland.2  The 
same  mistrust  of  Poland  was  shown  by  King  Carol,  who  received  Hoare 
on  1  April,3  and  it  was  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Rumanian  Government’s 
reply  to  the  British  proposals,  which  was  given  orally  by  Gafencu  to  Hoare 
on  the  same  day.4  The  Rumanian  Government  asked  whether  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  give  a  guarantee  to  Rumania  would  be  abandoned  if  it  should 
prove  impossible  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  Polish-Rumanian  alliance,  and 
also  whether  the  guarantee  would  still  hold  good  if,  after  it  had  been  given, 
the  Polish  Government  ‘found  it  necessary  to  free  themselves  from  their 
obligations’.5  For  the  rest,  the  Rumanian  Government’s  reply  reiterated 
their  determination  to  resist  attack;6  declared  that  they  would  welcome 
Anglo-French  guarantees  of  assistance  (they  noted  with  satisfaction  that 
there  was  no  suggestion  of  reciprocity),  provided  that  they  were  ‘directed 
at  no  third  party’  and  were  ‘unprovocative’;  and  promised  to  keep  the 
British  Government  informed  of  any  developments  that  might  cause  them 
anxiety. 

Discussion  of  the  Rumanian  reply  in  London  was  postponed  until  the 
Rumanian  Minister,  Tilea,  had  returned  to  his  post,7  but  on  7  April  Tilea 
saw  Cadogan,8  and  on  the  10th  he  and  Cretzianu,  Secretary-General 
of  the  Rumanian  Foreign  Ministry,9  were  received  first  by  Cadogan  and 

an  analysis  by  the  British  Minister  in  Bucharest  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  real  views  of  the 
Rumanian  Government  see  ibid.  no.  601. 

1  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  341,  note  7,  and  356-7,  for  Gafencu’s  recent  contact  with  Beck,  during 
which  the  Rumanian  had  been  subjected  to  pressure  to  fall  in  with  Polish  ideas  on  territorial 
questions  in  the  Danubian  basin.  2  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  587. 

3  Ibid.  no.  602.  4  Ibid.  no.  603.  5  Ibid.  p.  580. 

6  On  27  March  the  Rumanian  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister  had  made  formal  state¬ 
ments  of  their  Government’s  determination  to  defend  Rumania’s  independence  and  integrity  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Superior  Council  of  the  National  Renaissance  Front  (ibid,  v,  no.  65,  p.  1 1 1 ). 

7  For  Tilea’s  recall  to  Bucharest  in  March  see  above,  p.  70,  note  6. 

8  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  30.  9  Then  visiting  London  to  discuss  the  British  proposals. 
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then  by  Halifax.1  It  was  clear  from  these  interviews  that  anxiety  regard¬ 
ing  the  condition  that  the  Anglo-French  guarantee  of  Rumania  should 
depend  on  a  Polish  guarantee  was  still  one  of  the  Rumanian  Government’s 
chief  preoccupations.  Tilea  told  Gadogan  on  7  April  that  Beck  (whom  he 
had  seen  in  London)  had  promised  that  Polish-Rumanian  diplomatic 
negotiations  should  begin  at  once,  but  had  brought  up  the  question  of 
Hungary,  as  he  had  done  in  his  talks  with  British  Ministers.2  By  10  April 
tension  between  Rumania  and  Hungary,  which  had  diminished  towards 
the  end  of  March,3  had  risen  once  more,  and  this  naturally  increased 
Rumanian  suspicions  of  Beck’s  pro-Hungarian  policy.  Cretzianu  told 
Cadogan  on  10  April  that  Poland  and  Rumania  were  under  a  general 
obligation  to  assist  one  another  against  any  aggression  in  virtue  of  Article  1 
of  their  treaty  of  1931, 4  but  that  technical  arrangements  for  assistance 
had  been  worked  out  only  to  cover  the  case  of  aggression  by  Russia;  and 
he  went  on  to  argue  that  public  discussion  of  the  question  of  widening  the 
alliance  might  only  encourage  Germany  and  Hungary  by  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  treaty  might  be  held  not  to  come  automatically 
into  force  in  the  event  of  a  German  or  Hungarian  attack.5  The  Rumanian 
diplomats  clearly  had  little  hope  of  the  creation  of  an  Anglo-French- 
Polish-Rumanian  bloc  by  a  formal  agreement,  and,  indeed,  considered 
that  such  a  bloc  would  be  dangerous  because  it  would  give  rise  to  charges 
of  encirclement  by  Germany;  and  they  also  argued  that  a  formal  agree¬ 
ment  to  which  France  was  a  party  ‘would  in  practice  mean  the  inclusion 
of  Soviet  Russia  owing  to  her  connexion  with  France’.6  Rumania,  like 
Poland,  was  most  anxious  not  to  have  to  make  a  public  choice,  before  war 
broke  out,  between  Germany  and  Russia,  but  Cretzianu  thought  that  if 
war  took  place  Rumania  might  not  refuse  Russian  help  and  might  even 
ask  for  it.7  The  Rumanian  delegates  appealed  strongly  for  a  ‘spontaneous’ 

1  Ibid.  nos.  65  and  37.  2  See  above,  p.  98.  3  See  above,  pp.  71-72. 

4  Article  1  of  the  original  Polish-Rumanian  treaty  of  1921  (as  registered  with  the  Secretariat 
of  the  League  of  Nations)  ran  as  follows:  ‘Poland  and  Rumania  undertake  to  assist  each  other  in 
the  event  of  their  being  the  object  of  an  unprovoked  attack  on  their  present  eastern  frontiers. 
Accordingly  if  either  State  is  the  object  of  an  unprovoked  attack,  the  other  shall  consider  itself  in 
a  state  of  war  and  shall  render  armed  assistance.’  In  spite  of  the  omission  of  the  words  ‘on  their 
present  eastern  frontiers’  in  the  second  clause,  this  article  clearly  did  not  bind  the  parties  to  assist 
each  other  except  in  the  case  of  Russian  aggression.  On  26  March  1926,  however,  Poland  and 
Rumania  concluded  a  new  treaty  of  alliance,  replacing  that  of  1921,  and  in  this  treaty  they  gave 
each  other  guarantees  of  their  territorial  integrity  and  political  independence  against  external 
aggression  without  stipulating  the  source  of  the  aggression.  This  treaty  was  valid  for  five  years, 
and  was  renewed,  in  the  same  terms,  in  March  1931  (text  of  the  1931  treaty  in  British  and  Foreign 
State  Papers,  vol.  134,  p.  1050).  The  two  countries  had  also  concluded  a  military  convention  in 
1 92 1  and  the  plans  worked  out  in  this  envisaged  only  the  hypothesis  of  a  Russian  attack.  This 
military  convention  had  not  been  modified  to  fit  the  terms  of  the  later  treaty  of  alliance. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  65,  p.  1 12;  cf.  no.  37,  p.  74.  6  Ibid.  p.  76. 

7  Ibid.  Cf.  Hoare’s  telegram  of  12  April  stating  that  a  formal  assurance  that  Rumania  would 

accept  Russian  help  could  probably  be  obtained  from  King  Carol,  but  that  ‘to  make  Anglo- 

French  help  conditional  on  acceptance  of  Soviet  help  . . .  would  be  disastrous’  (ibid.  no.  44,  p.  91). 
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declaration  of  British  and  French  willingness  to  help  Rumania  to  be  given 
at  once,  without  waiting  for  the  completion  of  negotiations  for  a  com¬ 
plementary  Polish  guarantee,1  but  Halifax  refused  to  commit  himself  on 
this  point.2  Halifax  asked  him  what  kind  of  help  Rumania  would  like  to 
receive  from  Great  Britain  and  France.  Cretzianu  replied  that  Rumania 
‘would  expect  France  and  Great  Britain  to  attack  Germany  by  land,  sea 
and  air,  and  also,  if  possible,  to  send  aircraft,  pilots,  mechanics  and  anti¬ 
aircraft  guns  as  well  as  British  and  French  divisions  to  Roumania  through 
the  Dardanelles’.  He  also  hoped  for  help  ‘even  before  a  war’  in  respect  of 
war  material.  Halifax,  however,  replied  that  these  were  technical  ques¬ 
tions  which  were  beyond  his  competence.3 

Cretzianu  also  said  that  some  misgivings  had  been  aroused  in  Rumania 
by  the  fact  that  the  guarantee  of  Poland  had  referred  to  her  independence 
but  not  to  her  integrity,4  and  he  expressed  a  strong  hope  that  a  Franco- 
British  guarantee  of  Rumania  would  make  it  clear  that  the  question  of 
frontier  revision  would  not  be  open  to  discussion.5  In  taking  this  line  the 
Rumanians  had  Bulgarian  as  well  as  Hungarian  revisionist  claims  in  mind. 
Tilea  had  told  Cadogan  on  7  April  that  an  assurance  against  Bulgaria  was 
essential  for  Rumania,  and  had  suggested,  as  an  additional  reason  for 
dropping  the  proposal  for  widening  the  Polish-Rumanian  alliance,  that 
too  close  an  association  with  Poland  might  adversely  affect  Rumania’s 
relations  with  the  other  members  of  the  Balkan  Entente,  who  were  bound 
by  the  Balkan  Pact  to  help  her  if  she  was  attacked  by  Bulgaria.6 

Between  the  two  dates  of  the  interviews  with  Rumanian  diplomats  at 
the  Foreign  Office  in  London,  the  Rumanian  Foreign  Minister  had 
discussed  the  obligations  arising  under  the  Balkan  Pact  in  relation  to  the 
new  Anglo-French  proposals  with  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister.  Gafencu’s 
visit  to  Istanbul  had  been  arranged  before  the  Italian  occupation  of 
Albania  on  7  April,  but  the  Italian  coup  gave  added  point  to  the  Rumanian- 
Turkish  discussions.  Gafencu  and  Saracoglu  took  decisions  which,  in 

Tilea  had  asked  on  7  April  whether  the  Anglo-French  guarantee  would  apply  against  Russia 
as  well  as  against  Germany.  Cadogan  answered  that  this  point  had  not  been  considered  D.Brit. 
F.P.  v,  no.  30,  p.  66). 

1  The  same  plea  was  made  by  Gafencu  to  Hoare  in  Bucharest  on  10  April  (ibid.  no.  40). 

2  Ibid.  no.  37,  p.  75.  The  conversations  between  Beck  and  British  Ministers  in  London  had 
resulted,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  abandonment  of  the  British  insistence  that  an  extension  of  the 
Polish-Rumanian  alliance  must  be  a  condition  of  the  guarantee  of  Poland  (see  above,  p.  1  o  1 ) ; 
but  the  British  Government  were  still  unwilling  to  guarantee  Rumania  without  Polish  co-opera¬ 
tion  so  long  as  there  was  any  hope  that  the  Polish-Rumanian  negotiations  might  produce  useful 
results. 

3  D.Brit. F.P.  v,  no.  37,  p.  75.  The  day  before  this  interview  with  Cretzianu  the  Rumanian 
and  Turkish  Foreign  Ministers,  meeting  in  Istanbul,  had  agreed  that  in  their  negotiations  with 
the  Western  Powers  they  would  try  to  obtain  detailed  information  regarding  the  ‘effective 
military  aid’  which  they  could  expect  to  receive  (see  below,  pp.  1 14-15). 

4  See  above,  pp.  94-95. 

5  D.Brit. F.P.  v,  nos.  37  (pp.  74-75),  65,  p.  1 12. 

6  Ibid.  no.  30. 
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Gafencu  s  words,1  put  them  in  the  company  of  the  Powers  resolved  to 
resist  German  pressure — with  the  reservation,  on  Gafencu’s  part,  that 
Rumania  should  not  be  called  upon  to  make  a  public  appearance  in  that 
company  for  the  present. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  and  French  Governments  had  also  been  discuss¬ 
ing  with  the  1  urkish  Government  the  whole  complex  of  questions  arising 
out  of  the  attempt  to  organize  resistance  to  aggression,  and  the  British 
Government  were  anxious,  before  committing  themselves  further  towards 
Rumania,  to  obtain  definite  assurances  of  Turkish  co-operation.2  They 
were  also  now  contemplating  a  new  approach  to  Moscow,  to  see  whether 
the  Soviet  Government  would  be  prepared  to  give  a  unilateral  guarantee 
to  Poland  and  Rumania.3  The  need  for  a  clarification  of  relations  with 
Turkey  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  uncertainty  about  Polish-Rumanian  relations, 
and  the  fact  that  Rumania  no  longer  seemed  to  the  British  Government  to 
be  in  imminent  danger,  combined  to  make  some  members  of  the  Cabinet 
think — even  after  the  decision  to  guarantee  Greece  had  been  taken  on 
io  April — that  it  would  be  wise  to  leave  the  question  of  the  guarantee  of 
Rumania  open  for  the  time  being  and  not  to  make  any  statement  regarding 
it  on  13  April,  when  Chamberlain  intended  to  announce  the  guarantee  of 
Greece.  On  the  other  hand,  between  10  and  13  April  the  British  Cabinet 
were  being  urged  from  several  quarters  to  announce  a  guarantee  of  both 
Rumania  and  Greece  on  13  April.  Representations  in  this  sense  came  not 
only  from  Rumania  herself4  but  also  from  the  British  Admiralty  (who  were 
still  concerned  about  the  effect  on  a  naval  blockade  if  Hitler  were  to  lay 
hands  on  Rumanian  oil  and  wheat),  from  British  Labour  leaders  and  Con¬ 
servative  ex-Ministers,  from  Turkey,  and  above  all  from  France. 

Cretzianu  had  visited  Paris  on  his  way  back  to  Bucharest  from  London, 
and  Gafencu  later  told  Hoare  that  Cretzianu  had  secured  a  promise  from 
Daladier  that  the  French  Government  would  press  the  British  Government 
to  guarantee  Rumanian  integrity  whether  or  not  a  similar  guarantee  could 
be  extracted  from  Poland.  The  French  Government  were  concerned  to 
give  moral  support  to  Gafencu  in  his  dealings  with  the  Germans,  and  they 
were  also  anxious  about  the  new  reports  of  troop  movements  on  the 
Rumanian-Hungarian  frontier.5  In  their  view,  Rumania  was  in  greater 

1  Grigore  Gafencu:  Derniers jours  de  V Europe:  un  voyage  diplomatique  en  1939,  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  (Paris,  Egloff,  1947),  P-  167. 

2  Halifax  to  Phipps,  12  April  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  48).  3  See  below,  p.  438. 

4  Gafencu  renewed  his  appeals  on  12  April,  when  he  told  Hoare  that  an  Anglo-French 
guarantee  would  greatly  strengthen  his  hands  during  his  forthcoming  visit  to  Berlin  ( D.Brit.F.P . 
v,  no.  44),  and  again,  with  great  urgency,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  (ibid.  no.  54). 

5  On  10  April  Cretzianu  had  told  Cadogan  that  the  Hungarian  Government  had  refused  to 
make  a  declaration  that  they  would  respect  the  Rumanian  frontier,  and  that  after  a  tour  of  the 
frontier  by  King  Carol  and  the  Prime  Minister  some  units  were  being  moved  nearer  to  the  frontier 
(ibid.  no.  65,  p.  1 1 3).  Late  on  1 2  April  Gafencu  was  warned  by  the  Yugoslav  and  Polish  Ambas¬ 
sadors  that  Hungary  was  complaining  of  Rumanian  troop  concentrations  and  was  threatening  to 
take  similar  measures.  He  replied  that  there  had  been  no  new  Rumanian  troop  concentrations 
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danger  than  Poland  because  the  Nazis  (as  the  British  Admiralty  knew) 
were  greatly  interested  in  Rumanian  oil,  and  they  feared  that  a  German 
ultimatum  might  be  delivered  to  Rumania,  to  be  followed  immediately  by 
another  fait  accompli.1  On  1 2  April  the  French  Council  of  Ministers  decided 
to  announce  a  guarantee  of  Rumania  on  1 3  April  at  the  same  time  as  they 
announced  the  guarantee  which  they  were  giving  (at  Great  Britain’s 
request)  to  Greece;  and  they  put  strong  pressure  on  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  respond  to  the  French  acceptance  of  obligations  towards  Greece 
by  accepting  the  same  obligations  towards  Rumania  without  delay.2  The 
British  Government  argued  in  vain  that  the  cases  of  Rumania  and  Greece 
were  not  on  a  par,  and  that  by  guaranteeing  Rumania  at  once  they  would 
throw  away  a  lever  which  might  be  useful  in  bringing  Poland  and  Turkey 
into  the  system  and  perhaps  enlarging  the  Balkan  Entente  by  the  adherence 
of  Bulgaria.3  They  were  finally  convinced  that  Daladier  was  not  to  be 
moved  from  his  determination  to  announce  the  guarantee  of  Rumania  on 
13  April;  and,  faced  with  the  danger  (which  seemed  to  them  the  most 
serious  of  all)  of  appearing  out  of  step  with  France,  they  gave  in  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th.  Phipps  in  Paris  was  informed  that  the  British 
Government,  with  regret  and  in  response  to  Daladier’s  urgent  appeals, 
agreed  that  the  name  of  Rumania  should  be  bracketed  with  that  of  Greece 
in  Chamberlain’s  statement  that  afternoon.4  The  Rumanian  and  other 
interested  Governments  were  at  once  informed  of  this  decision.5 

(c)  The  Announcement  of  the  British  and  French  Guarantees  to 
Greece  and  Rumania  and  the  Reception  of  the  Guarantees  in  the 

two  Countries  Concerned 

Chamberlain’s  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  13  April  dealt 
mainly  with  the  background  and  implications  of  the  Italian  coup  in 
Albania,  and  with  a  defence  of  the  British  Government’s  decision  not  to 
regard  this  act  of  aggression  as  a  reason  for  denouncing  the  Anglo-Italian 
agreement  of  16  April  1938.6  The  passage  in  which  the  Prime  Minister 
announced  the  guarantees  of  Greece  and  Rumania  ran  as  follows : 

I  .  .  .  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  on  their  behalf  that  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  the  avoidance  of  disturbance  by  force  or 

since  25  March,  and  that  Rumanian  defensive  preparations  were  justified  by  Hungarian 
troop  movements  and  by  a  violent  Hungarian  press  campaign  against  Rumania  (ibid,  no  55; 
cf.  no.  64) .  Diplomatic  pressure  was  renewed  on  both  Budapest  and  Bucharest,  and  by  the 
middle  of  April  the  Hungarian  Foreign  Minister  had  stated  publicly  in  Parliament  that  Hungary 
intended  to  respect  the  Rumanian  frontier  and  the  Rumanian  Government  had  begun 
demobilization  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  no.  204). 

1  Phipps  to  Halifax,  13  April  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  53).  2  Ibid.  nos.  48,  53. 

3  Ibid.  nos.  57,  66,  144.  See  below,  p.  123,  for  the  efforts  to  persuade  Rumania  to  make  con¬ 
cessions  over  the  Dobruja  as  an  inducement  to  Bulgaria  to  join  the  Balkan  Entente. 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  57.  5  ibicl.  nos.  59,  60,  61. 

6  For  this  agreement  see  Survey  for  1938,  i*  1 37 — 43 •  The  motives  for  the  British  Government’s 
decision  not  to  denounce  the  agreement  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  (see  below,  pp.  251—2). 
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threats  of  force  of  the  status  quo  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
Consequently  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  event  of  any  action 
being  taken  which  clearly  threatened  the  independence  of  Greece  or  Rumania, 
and  which  the  Greek  or  Rumanian  Government  respectively  considered  it  vital 
to  resist  with  their  national  forces,  His  Majesty’s  Government  would  feel  them¬ 
selves  bound  at  once  to  lend  the  Greek  or  Rumanian  Government,  as  the  case 
might  be,  all  the  support  in  their  power.  We  are  communicating  this  declara¬ 
tion  to  the  Governments  directly  concerned,  and  to  others,  especially  Turkey, 
whose  close  relations  with  the  Greek  Government  are  known.  I  understand  that 
the  French  Government  are  making  a  similar  declaration  this  afternoon.1 

T his  extension  of  Great  Britain’s  undefined  commitments,  which  even 
a  few  weeks  earlier  would  have  been  inconceivable,  evoked  not  a  word  of 
criticism  from  Members  of  Parliament,  several  of  whom,  in  the  debate 
that  followed  Chamberlain’s  speech,  attacked  him  vigorously  for  not 
having  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  with  even  greater  force  by  denouncing 
the  Anglo-Italian  agreement. 

On  the  same  day  (13  April)  Daladier  issued  the  following  statement  to 
the  press: 

The  French  Government  attaches  the  greatest  importance  to  issuing  a  warning 
against  all  modification  imposed  by  force  or  by  threat  of  force  to  the  status  quo 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  special  anxieties  the  events  of  the  last  week  have 
aroused,  the  French  Government  has  in  consequence  given  to  Rumania  and  to 
Greece  a  special  assurance  that,  in  the  event  of  any  actions  being  undertaken 
which  would  clearly  threaten  the  independence  of  Rumania  and  of  Greece  and 
against  which  the  Rumanian  Government  and  the  Greek  Government  consider 
that  it  is  in  their  vital  interests  to  resist  with  their  national  forces,  the  French 
Government  holds  itself  engaged  to  render  immediately  all  assistance  in  its 
power.2 

The  widening  of  France’s  obligations  to  cover  aid  to  Greece  as  well  as 
to  her  existing  allies,  Poland  and  Rumania,  was  well  received  by  the 
French  public,  which  was  always  inclined  to  hope  that  gestures  of  defiance 
would  keep  the  enemy  at  bay.  In  fact,  after  the  issue  of  Daladier’s 
announcement,  the  Paris  Bourse  showed  a  marked  improvement  for  the 
first  time  for  several  weeks.3 

As  we  have  seen,  the  offer  of  guarantees  to  Greece  and  Rumania  had 
been  received  by  the  Governments  of  those  countries  with  a  mixture  of 
gratitude  and  embarrassment,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  two 
Governments  should  not  have  felt  it  wise  to  give  an  enthusiastic  public 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  346,  col.  13. 

2  Temps,  Manchester  Guardian,  14  April  1939.  The  statement  went  on  to  announce  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  Franco-Polish  alliance  (see  above,  pp.  77-78). 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  14  April  1939. 
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welcome  to  Chamberlain’s  and  Daladier’s  announcements.  On  the  day 
( 1 3  April)  on  which  the  announcements  were  made,  it  was  made  known 
that  the  German  navy’s  spring  exercises  were  about  to  take  place  off  the 
coast  of  Spain,  and  the  news,  combined  with  recent  rumours  that  Mussolini 
was  taking  an  interest  in  the  Macedonian  question,1  made  Metaxas  feel 
more  need  than  ever  for  caution.  For  a  day  or  two  the  comments  of  the 
controlled  Greek  press  and  radio  on  the  Anglo-French  declarations  were 
restrained  and  even  cool — though  the  public,  which  had  been  told  nothing 
in  advance  of  the  prospects  of  Western  support,  at  once  showed  signs  of 
relief  and  gratitude.  On  16  and  17  April,  however,  it  was  announced  that 
cordial  messages  of  thanks  had  been  conveyed  by  the  Greek  Government 
to  the  British  and  French  Governments  respectively,  and  the  communique 
of  the  17th  added  that  the  Anglo-French  declarations  ‘had  been  received 
by  the  Greek  Government  with  extreme  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  which 
was  unanimously  shared  by  the  Greek  people’.2  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Government  took  the  precaution  on  19  April  of  informing  the  Italian 
Government  that  the  Anglo-French  guarantees  had  been  ‘spontaneously’ 
offered  to  them.  By  this  time  Roosevelt’s  message  of  14  April,  asking 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  for  assurances  that  they  did  not  intend  to  attack  a 
number  of  specified  countries,  including  Greece,3  was  helping  to  allay 
Greek  apprehensions,  and  signs  of  reviving  public  confidence  included  the 
return  of  cash  to  the  banks,  after  heavy  withdrawals  during  the  week 
8-15  April.4  On  24  April  Metaxas  left  Athens  for  a  tour  of  the  Peloponnese 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  crisis  following  the  Italian  occupation 
of  Albania,  and  before  his  departure  he  made  a  speech  in  which  he  declared 
that  he  could  see  many  signs  that  events  were  now  moving  towards  a  more 
peaceful  future. 

In  Rumania,  as  in  Greece,  the  public  was  surprised  and  delighted  by 
the  news  of  the  British  and  French  guarantees,  while  the  official  reaction 
was  at  first  reserved.  The  Rumanian  Foreign  Ministry  were  at  pains  to 
underline  the  ‘spontaneous’  character  of  the  Anglo-French  declarations, 
and  issued  a  statement  on  14  April  denying  that  Rumania  had  asked  for  a 
guarantee.  The  declarations,  according  to  the  Foreign  Ministry,  were  an 
expression  of  policy  which  had  originated  entirely  in  the  West,  and 
Rumania’s  acceptance  of  the  guarantees  had  not  tied  her  hands  or  imposed 
any  responsibilities  on  her.  On  the  same  day  a  statement  issued  by  the 
Prime  Minister  defined  the  Government’s  attitude  as  follows : 

The  Government  have  shown  their  goodwill  by  making  efforts  to  develop  close 
economic  relations  with  those  countries  to  which  we  are  bound  by  complementary 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  io  April,  News  Chronicle,  15  April  1939. 

2  Manchester  Guardian,  18  April  1939. 

3  The  Greek  Government  were  among  those  who  replied  in  the  negative  to  Hitler’s  subsequent 
inquiry  whether  they  felt  threatened  by  Germany  (see  below,  p.  361). 

4  Daily  Telegraph,  21  April  1939. 
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interests.  The  Government  have  also  shown  that  the  Rumanian  people  are 
always  ready  to  defend  their  independence  and  the  frontiers  of  their  country. 
The  declaration  with  which  France  and  Great  Britain  spontaneously  and  in 
friendly  terms  support  our  peaceful  efforts  are  a  precious  contribution  to  the 
consolidation  of  general  peace.1 

As  in  Greece,  again,  Roosevelt’s  message  to  Hitler  and  Mussolini  was 
felt  in  Rumania  to  be  another  valuable  ‘contribution  to  the  consolidation 
of  general  peace’,  and  it  went  far  to  relieve  the  anxiety  which  had  been 
felt  about  the  reception  that  was  being  prepared  for  the  Rumanian  Foreign 
Minister  in  Berlin.  Gafencu’s  arrival  in  Berlin  on  16  April  coincided  with 
the  receipt  of  the  American  President’s  message,  and,  when  he  left  Ger¬ 
many  a  few  days  later,  without  any  untoward  developments,  the  con¬ 
trolled  Rumanian  press  showed  both  relief  and  pleasure.  The  cordiality 
which  had  been  shown  to  Gafencu  in  Berlin  and  the  fact  that  his  visit  had 
had  no  dramatic  consequences,  were  interpreted  as  justifying  the  policy 
of  combining  reliance  on  the  moral  support  of  the  Western  Powers  with 
readiness  to  accede,  within  reason,  to  Germany’s  wishes.2 

(vi)  Anglo-French  Negotiations  with  Turkey  and  the  Question  of 
the  Consolidation  and  Enlargement  of  the  Balkan  Entente 

(a)  The  Negotiations  leading  up  to  the  Anglo-Turkish  Declaration 

of  12  May 

The  British  Government’s  first  approach  to  the  Turkish  Government 
on  18  March  19393  had  elicited  on  the  19th  a  promise  that  any  British 
proposals  for  the  organization  of  defence  against  aggression  would  be 
examined  in  a  friendly  spirit,4  and  thereafter  Turkey  was  kept  informed 
about  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  announcements, 
on  31  March  and  13  April  respectively,  of  the  Anglo-French  guarantees, 
first,  of  Poland  and,  second,  of  Rumania  and  Greece.  On  21  March 
Turkey’s  ‘fixed  policy’  was  explained  to  Halifax  by  Aras,  the  Turkish 
Ambassador  in  London.  His  Government  were,  he  said, 

quite  satisfied  with  all  their  existing  treaty  arrangements  and  quite  determined 
to  fulfil  all  their  obligations  under  them.  But  before  accepting  any  further  com¬ 
mitment,  and  before  departing  from  neutrality,  the  Turkish  Government  would 
wish  to  be  reassured  on  two  points.  The  first  was,  generally,  would  they  have 
Great  Britain  with  them?  And  the  second  was,  more  particularly,  if  they  were 
attacked  in  the  Mediterranean,  would  they  have  the  benefit  of  direct  British 
assistance?  .  .  .  Once  satisfied  on  these  two  points,  there  was  no  other  question 
that  would  present  any  difficulty,  and  they  would  be  prepared  to  go  to  all  lengths 
with  Great  Britain.  At  present,  in  certain  eventualities,  they  would,  under  their 

1  The  Times,  15  April  1939. 

2  Ibid.  21  April  1939.  For  Gafencu’s  visit  to  Berlin  see  also  below,  pp.  340,  353. 

3  See  above,  pp.  72  seqq.  4  See  above,  p.  74. 
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treaty  arrangements,  be  neutral.  ...  In  any  event,  they  would  only  depart 
from  neutrality  if  they  were  on  the  same  side  as  Great  Britain.1 

Ten  days  later,  in  a  conversation  with  Cadogan,  Aras  made  it  clear  that 
the  Turkish  Government  were  not  quite  as  free  ‘to  go  to  all  lengths  with 
Great  Britain’  as  he  had  implied  on  the  21st. 

Under  the  Turkish-Soviet  Treaty2  neither  party  was  at  liberty  to  make  an 
arrangement  with  any  immediate  neighbour  of  the  other  party  without  the 
latter’s  consent.  Consequently,  if  there  were  any  idea  of  forming  a  larger  bloc  in 
which  Turkey  were  to  be  included,  which  would  involve  some  treaty  relation¬ 
ship  between  Turkey  and  Poland,  this  could  only  be  done  with  the  consent  of 
the  Soviet.3 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  which  Poland  was  making  over  the  question  of 
a  closer  association  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  this  treaty  restriction  on  Turkey’s 
liberty  of  action  was  likely  to  affect  British  plans,  and  make  it  more 
difficult  to  build  the  states  to  the  east  of  Germany  into  a  single  non¬ 
aggression  system. 

By  the  end  of  March  the  British  Government’s  proposal  for  a  reciprocal 
guarantee  of  Poland  and  a  non-reciprocal  guarantee  of  Rumania  (to  be 
conditional  on  the  co-operation  of  Poland)  had  been  put  before  the  Polish 
and  Rumanian  Governments.4  The  Rumanian  Government  at  once  in¬ 
formed  the  Turkish  Government,  as  a  fellow  member  of  the  Balkan  Entente, 
of  these  proposals,  stating  that  an  assurance  of  Turkish  assistance,  going 
beyond  Turkey’s  obligations  under  the  Balkan  Entente,  would  greatly 
strengthen  their  position,  and  the  Turkish  Government  promised  to  give 
sympathetic  consideration  to  this  suggestion.5 

On  8  and  9  April  the  position  of  Turkey  and  Rumania  in  relation  to  the 
international  situation  and  to  the  Anglo-French  proposals  was  discussed 
between  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  two  countries  at  Istanbul.  At  this 
meeting  Saracoglu  and  Gafencu  agreed  on  seven  points,  which  were  not 
incorporated  in  a  formal  agreement  but  were  set  out  in  notes  attached  to 
the  proces-verbal  of  their  conversation.  The  most  important  of  the  seven 
points  were  numbers  1,  3,  and  6.  The  first  point  recorded  the  intention  of 
the  two  Governments  to  reinforce  the  Balkan  Entente,  and  is  dealt  with 
below.6  The  purport  of  the  third  and  sixth  points  was  as  follows : 

(3)  If  events  should  impose  on  Roumania  or  Turkey,  or  on  both,  or  on  the 
members  of  the  Balkan  Entente  as  a  whole,  the  necessity  of  making  a  choice  or 
taking  up  a  definite  position  as  between  the  groups  of  Powers  which  were  now 
face  to  face,  it  was  understood  that  Roumania  and  Turkey  would  act  in  common, 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  472,  p.  437. 

2  The  provision  referred  to  was  contained  in  a  protocol,  signed  in  1929,  prolonging  the  Turco- 
Soviet  Treaty  of  Neutrality  and  Non-Aggression  of  17  December  1925. 

3  Ibid.  no.  590,  pp.  559-60.  4  See  above,  pp.  87-89. 

5  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  25.  6  See  below,  p.  122. 
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and  would  insist  that  their  allies  of  the  Balkan  Entente  should  join  the  group 
which  was  uniting  and  organising  itself  with  the  object  of  creating  common 
resistance  to  tendencies  directed  towards  domination  which  threatened  their 
independence  and  security. 

.  .  .  (6)  In  any  conversations  that  might  take  place  with  the  Great  Powers  for 
the  organisation  of  common  resistance,  Roumania  and  Turkey  would  try  to 
obtain  all  necessary  details  with  the  object  of  securing  effective  military  assis¬ 
tance  (troops,  material,  arms,  munitions,  vessels  of  war,  aircraft)  so  that  their 
participation  might  contribute  effectively  to  the  final  success.1 

In  the  Anglo-Turkish  negotiations  during  the  second  half  of  April  and 
first  half  of  May  the  Turkish  Government  seemed  surprisingly  ready  to 
go  beyond  the  limits  laid  down  in  this  agreement  between  Gafencu  and 
Saracoglu.  They  soon  showed  themselves  willing  to  ‘take  up  a  definite 
position  as  between  the  groups  of  Powers’,  regardless  of  Rumania’s  still 
hesitant  attitude.  In  fact,  however,  as  later  events  were  to  prove,  Turkey’s 
apparent  readiness  to  fall  in  with  British  wishes  did  not  mean  a  funda¬ 
mental  change  of  policy,  and,  indeed,  indications  of  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment’s  reluctance  to  abandon  their  neutral  status  were  to  be  found  in 
some  of  their  suggested  amendments  to  draft  texts  proposed  by  the  British 
Government.2 

It  had  been  the  original  intention  of  the  British  and  French  Govern¬ 
ments,  as  agreed  at  the  meeting  between  Bonnet  and  British  Ministers  on 
21-22  March,3  that  questions  relating  to  the  co-operation  of  Greece  and 
Turkey  in  the  proposed  ‘peace  front’  and  to  the  possible  enlargement  of 
the  Balkan  Entente,  should  not  be  taken  up  in  detail  until  the  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Poland  and  Rumania  were  further  advanced.  This  decision, 
however,  was  overthrown  by  events.  The  talks  between  Beck  and  British 
Ministers  in  London  on  4-6  April  made  it  clear  that  no  immediate  solution 
could  be  expected  of  the  problem  of  extending  Polish-Rumanian  obliga¬ 
tions  to  cover  assistance  against  German  aggression;4  and  while  Gafencu 
was  in  Istanbul  the  crisis  created  by  the  Italian  occupation  of  Albania 
focused  British  attention  on  Greece  and  made  it  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance  to  ascertain  whether  Turkey  would  support  Greece  against  an 
Italian  attack. 

1  Quoted  from  the  record  of  conversation  between  Gafencu  and  Halifax  in  London  on  24  April 
!939  (_ D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no  278,  pp.  297).  In  Point  2,  the  two  states  agreed  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
provocation  and  to  try  ‘to  obtain  guarantees  from  the  Great  Powers’.  Point  4  provided  that  if 
Rumania  or  Turkey  became  involved  in  war  as  a  result  of  an  extension  of  the  Polish-Rumanian 
alliance  or  of  any  alliance  which  Turkey  might  conclude  with  a  third  Power,  then  the  obligation 
of  assistance  under  the  Balkan  Pact  would  operate  against  the  hostile  intervention  of  any  Balkan 
state.  By  Point  5,  Turkey  promised  ‘benevolent  and  friendly  neutrality’  (i.e.  in  the  matter  of 
inspecting  ships  passing  through  the  Straits)  if  Rumania  became  involved  in  a  war  and  Turkey 
remained  neutral.  By  Point  7,  the  two  Governments  agreed  to  consult  each  other  in  all  circum¬ 
stances,  and  if  necessary  to  engage  in  staff  talks;  in  particular,  they  would  keep  each  other  in¬ 
formed’ of  any  negotiations  with  the  Great  Powers  (ibid.).  2  See  below,  pp.  139  seqq. 

3  See  above,  pp.  77  seqq.  4  See  above,  pp.  100-1. 
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The  first  British  communication  to  the  Turkish  Government  on  this 
question  took  the  form  of  a  statement  by  the  British  Ambassador  to 
Turkey,  Sir  Hughe  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  to  Saracoglu  on  io  April  on  the 
assurances  given  by  the  Italian  Government  that  they  had  no  intention  of 
occupying  Corfu  or  attacking  Greece  and  on  the  British  Government’s 
anxiety  to  maintain  the  Anglo-Italian  agreement  in  existence.1  This  was 
not  a  fortunate  approach,  for  Saracoglu  was  unfavourably  impressed  by 
the  British  attitude  towards  Italy,  which  he  had  expected  to  be  much 
firmer.2  The  French  Ambassador,  who  also  saw  Saracoglu  on  io  April, 
told  Knatchbull-Hugessen  that  Saracoglu  was  ‘obviously  extremely  dis¬ 
appointed’,  and  both  Ambassadors  recommended  that  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  given  ‘something  much  more  definite  and  encouraging’,3 
such  as  a  clear  indication  that  both  Great  Britain  and  France  would 
declare  war  on  Italy  if  she  attacked  Greece.4  On  the  same  day  (io  April), 
in  London,  the  British  Government  decided  to  give  a  guarantee  to  Greece, 
and  on  the  nth  the  British  and  French  Ambassadors  in  Ankara  were 
instructed  to  ask  Saracoglu  urgently  whether  Turkey  was  prepared  to 
extend  her  obligations  to  Greece  by  promising  assistance  in  the  event  of 
an  Italian  attack,  and  whether  a  statement  to  this  effect  could  be  made 
when  Chamberlain  and  Daladier  announced  the  British  and  French 
guarantees  on  13  April.5  The  Turkish  Government  replied  that  a  public 
statement  of  the  kind  suggested  (which  would  in  any  case  require  the 
consent  of  the  National  Assembly)  would  place  them  ‘irretrievably  on  one 
side’  in  the  international  conflict,  and  that  they  could  not  commit  them¬ 
selves  in  this  way  ‘without  some  more  definite  guarantee  of  their  own 
security’.6  Chamberlain,  in  his  statement  on  13  April,  was  therefore  able 
to  refer  only  in  a  general  way  to  the  close  relations  between  Greece  and 
Turkey.7 

The  ground  thus  lost  by  the  British  Government  at  the  outset  of  the 
Anglo-Turkish  negotiations  soon  appeared  to  have  been  retrieved.  Before 
Chamberlain  made  his  announcement  on  13  April  the  Foreign  Office  in 
London  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Albanian  coup  must  be 
regarded  as  ‘only  one  step  in  a  wider  movement  for  the  achievement  of 
the  expansionist  aims  of  the  Axis  Powers’,  and  that  the  next  act  of  aggres¬ 
sion  by  either  Germany  or  Italy  was  ‘likely  to  involve  directly  or  indirectly 
all  the  Powers  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean’.  They  had,  therefore, 
decided  to  offer  the  Turkish  Government  the  assurance  of  British  help  for 
which  Aras  had  asked  on  2 1  March,8  on  condition  that  Turkey  would  give 
a  reciprocal  promise  of  help  if  Great  Britain  were  to  become  involved  in  a 
war  with  Italy.  The  British  Ambassador  was  instructed  on  12  April  to  put 

2  Ibid.  no.  1 19.  3  ibid.  no.  iai. 

5  Ibid.  nos.  128,  134,  135. 

8  See  above,  p.  1 13. 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  101. 
4  Ibid.  nos.  120,  124. 

6  Ibid.  no.  149. 


7  Ibid.  no.  15 1. 
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this  proposal  before  the  Turkish  Government.  He  was  also  to  ask  what 
"I  urkey  s  attitude  would  be  in  the  event  of  Poland’s  (a)  refusing  or  ( b )  agree¬ 
ing  to  guarantee  Rumania  against  German  aggression,  and  to  obtain  their 
views  on  the  possibility  of  securing  Bulgaria’s  co-operation,  or  at  least 
neutralizing  her  opposition.1 

The  Turkish  reply  to  the  British  proposals,  given  on  15  April,2  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  most  important  contribution  that  Turkey  could  make 
lay  in  maintaining  ‘Balkan  solidarity’  (this  phrase,  as  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  later  ascertained,  was  intended  to  cover  the  adherence  of  Bulgaria  to 
the  Balkan  Entente)  ;3  but  they  made  it  clear  that  they  were  not  willing  to 
give  a  guarantee  of  direct  help  to  Rumania  going  beyond  their  obligations 
under  the  Balkan  Pact  (their  excuse  was  that  the  task  of  defending  the 
Straits  was  so  heavy  that  no  help  could  be  spared  for  Rumania).  They 
were  anxious  to  know  in  advance  what  help  they  could  expect  from  Great 
Britain  in  defending  the  Straits,  especially  by  land;  and  they  were  con¬ 
cerned  about  their  relations  with  Russia.4  While  clearly  reluctant  to 
abandon  the  status  of  neutrality  prematurely  and  without  reservations, 
they  declared  themselves  willing  to  let  it  be  known  publicly  that  they  were 
following  a  policy  in  close  sympathy  with  that  of  Great  Britain;  and 
Saracoglu  gave  Knatchbull-Hugessen  a  general  assurance  that  Turkey 
would  co-operate  with  Great  Britain  in  a  general  war,  and  not  merely  in  a 
war  limited  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Balkans.5 

The  Turkish  reply  seemed  to  the  British  Government  to  offer  the  basis 
of  an  arrangement  which  would  be  a  valuable  reinforcement  of  the  ‘peace 
front’,  and  in  the  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  Turkey’s  relations  with 
Russia,  they  thought  it  best  not  to  press  the  question  of  a  Turkish  guaran¬ 
tee  of  Rumania  at  the  moment,  but  to  make  an  agreement  for  reciprocal 
assistance  between  Great  Britain  and  Turkey,  and  encourage  the  Turkish 
Government  to  concentrate  on  the  consolidation  and  enlargement  of  the 
Balkan  Entente,  which  was,  they  agreed,  the  sphere  in  which  Turkey  could 
be  most  useful.6  Thus  by  the  middle  of  April  the  points  of  view  of  the 
British  and  Turkish  Governments  seemed  already  to  be  fairly  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  negotiations  which  were  carried  on  through  diplomatic 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  138.  1  French  text  ibid.  no.  199  (enclosure  2). 

3  Ibid.  nos.  219  (p.  241),  291. 

4  On  26  April  they  suggested  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  conduct  parallel  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Government  for  an  agreement  on  the  same  lines  as  that  under  negotiation  with  the 
British  Government,  but  covering  only  areas  (i.e.  the  Balkans  and  Black  Sea)  in  which  Turkey 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  were  jointly  interested  (ibid,  no  287). 

5  Ibid.  no.  190. 

6  See  below,  pp.  122  seqq.,  for  the  negotiations  about  the  Balkan  Entente.  The  French 
Government  apparently  did  not  altogether  agree  with  the  British  decision  not  to  press  Turkey 
too  hard.  On  17  April  the  French  Ambassador  at  Ankara  urged  Saracoglu  to  agree  to  give 
assistance  to  Greece  and  Rumania  on  the  same  conditions  as  Great  Britain  and  France.  Knatch¬ 
bull-Hugessen,  reporting  this  to  London,  expressed  doubts  whether  Saracoglu  would  ‘pay  much 
attention’  to  the  French  Ambassador’s  remarks  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  203). 
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channels  during  the  next  few  weeks  proceeded  harmoniously  and  without 
serious  hitches. 

The  question  of  the  amount  of  help  that  Great  Britain  could  give  to  Tur¬ 
key  for  the  defence  of  the  Straits  could  naturally  not  be  answered  off-hand, 
but  the  Turkish  Government  were  more  or  less  satisfied  on  this  point  by  a 
suggestion  that  staff  talks  should  be  arranged  as  soon  as  agreement  had  been 
reached  on  the  terms  of  a  public  declaration.1  By  the  end  of  April  the  British 
Government  had  also  agreed  to  conversations  between  experts  on  economic 
and  financial  assistance,  though  they  were  careful  not  to  raise  Turkish  hopes 
that  these  could  lead  to  substantial  results.2  The  British  Government  saw 
no  reason  why  the  Turkish  Government  should  not  keep  the  Russian 
Government  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  negotiations,  but  stipulated 
that  the  intention  of  holding  staff  talks  should  not  be  mentioned.3  Potemkin, 
the  Russian  Deputy  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs,  arrived  in  Turkey  at 
the  end  of  April,4  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  visit,  early  in  May,  Saracoglu 
let  Knatchbull-Hugessen  know  that  the  question  of  Turkey’s  relations  with 
Russia  was  not  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  Anglo-Turkish  understanding; 
a  Turco-Russian  agreement  could,  he  thought,  be  concluded  after  agree¬ 
ment  had  been  reached  between  Turkey  and  the  Western  Powers.5 

On  23  April  Saracoglu  spoke  to  Knatchbull-Hugessen  of  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  of  alliance  for  fifteen  years  as  the  ultimate  goal  to  be  aimed  at,6 
and  by  the  end  of  April  the  British  Government  had  proposed  that  the 
negotiations  should  be  conducted  in  four  stages:  first,  the  issue  of  a  joint 
declaration  recording  the  intention  of  the  two  Governments  to  enter  into 
a  permanent  agreement  of  mutual  assistance  and  giving  assurances  of 
reciprocal  support  in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out  before  the  formal 
agreement  was  concluded;  second,  the  negotiation  of  the  understanding 
which  would  cover  this  interim  period;  third  (and  perhaps  concurrently 
with  the  second),  meetings  of  Anglo-Turkish  military,  economic,  and 
financial  experts;  fourth,  the  negotiation  of  the  definitive  treaty.7  This 
proposal  was  not  formally  accepted  by  the  Turkish  Government  until 
10  May,8  but  meanwhile  the  two  Governments  had  been  going  ahead  with 
the  drafting  of  a  public  declaration,  the  issue  of  which  was  to  conclude  the 
first  stage  of  the  negotiations. 

The  two  Governments  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  in  agreement  in  prin¬ 
ciple  since  the  middle  of  April  that  such  a  declaration  should  be  published, 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  219  (p.  242),  239,  310,  p.  366.  2  Ibid.  no.  310,  p.  366. 

3  Ibid.  no.  260.  4  See  also  below,  p.  126. 

5  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  379.  Saracoglu  also  told  Knatchbull-Hugessen  that  Potemkin  had 

‘applauded’  Turkey’s  understanding  with  Great  Britain,  and  had  given  an  assurance  that  Turkey 

could  always  count  on  material  help  from  Russia.  He  had  asked  whether  Russia  could  count  on 
Turkey’s  assistance  if  she  were  to  support  Rumania  against  a  German  attack,  but  Saracoglu  had 
refused  to  promise  this,  on  the  ground  of  uncertainty  about  Bulgaria’s  attitude  (ibid.  no.  378). 

6  Ibid.no.  271.  7  Ibid.  no.  310,  pp.  366-7.  8  Ibid.  no.  456. 
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but  the  exact  wording  was  clearly  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  some 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  drafting  the  passage  regarding  arrangements 
for  reciprocal  assistance  during  the  interim  period  before  a  treaty  was 
signed.  The  Turks  wished  for  the  inclusion  of  an  ‘escape  clause’  of  some 
kind  which  might  make  it  possible  for  them  to  cling  to  neutrality,  whereas 
the  British  Government  wished  Turkey’s  obligation  to  give  them  assistance 
to  be  as  binding  as  possible. 

At  the  outset  the  Turkish  Government  suggested  that  the  Declaration 
should  state  that  they  would  retain  their  neutrality  unless  the  Axis  Powers 
committed  an  act  of  aggression  in  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Balkans.1 
This  seemed  to  the  British  Government  too  negative  a  way  of  expressing 
Turkish  intentions;  moreover,  it  would  have  meant  that  the  obligation  of 
assistance  would  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  war  which  started  in  Western 
Europe,  not  in  the  Mediterranean.2  The  British  Government  then 
suggested  a  formula  by  which  the  abandonment  of  Turkish  neutrality 
would  follow  ‘an  act  of  aggression  leading  to  war  in  the  Mediterranean  or 
in  the  Balkans’.3  The  Turks  countered  by  suggesting  the  addition  of  the 
words  ‘in  such  a  way  as  to  threaten  [the]  security  of  Turkey’;4  but  when 
the  British  objected  to  this5  the  Turks  did  not  press  the  point,  and  accepted 
the  British  formula — though  perhaps  with  mental  reservations. 

There  was  also  a  slight  difficulty  over  the  reference  to  be  made  in  the 
Declaration  to  the  possibility  of  war  in  the  Balkans  area.  The  original 
intention  of  linking  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Balkans  together  was  aban¬ 
doned  at  the  end  of  April,  in  order  not  to  prejudice  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment’s  chances  of  success  in  their  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Government, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  their  Balkan  allies  and  Bulgaria  on  the  other.6 
The  first  British  draft  of  a  Declaration,  which  was  sent  to  Ankara  on  29 
April,7  did  not  mention  aggression  in  the  Balkans,  but  stated  that  pending 
the  signature  of  a  treaty  the  two  Governments  were  ‘prepared  to  lend  each 
other  all  the  support  in  their  power  in  the  event  of  an  act  of  aggression 
leading  to  war  in  the  Mediterranean’.  This  draft  was  accepted,  subject  to 
minor  verbal  amendments,8  by  the  Turkish  Government  on  6  May,  but  the 
British  Government  then  expressed  a  wish  to  make  some  reference  to  the 
Balkans  in  order  not  to  give  the  impression  that  Great  Britain  was  dis- 
interesting  herself  in  Balkan  affairs.  The  Turkish  Government  agreed  to 
this  on  10  May,9  and  it  was  decided  that  the  Declaration  should  be  made 
on  12  May  by  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  by  the  Turkish 
Prime  Minister  in  the  Grand  National  Assembly.10 

1  Ibid.  no.  199,  p.  227.  2  Ibid.  no.  191.  3  Ibid.  no.  219,  p.  242. 

4  Ibid.  no.  286,  p.  335.  5  Ibid.  no.  310,  p.  365.  6  Ibid. 

7  Ibid.  no.  31 1.  8  Ibid.  nos.  391-3.  9  Ibid.  no.  444. 

10  For  the  last-minute  difficulties  over  the  manner  in  which  France  was  to  be  associated  with 
the  Declaration  see  below,  pp.  12 1-2.  For  the  difficulty  which  was  also  encountered  at  this 
stage  over  the  position  of  Yugoslavia  see  below,  pp.  129  seqq. 
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The  statement  made  by  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
12  May  ran  as  follows:1 

1.  His  Majesty’s  Government  .  .  .  and  the  Turkish  Government  have  entered 
into  close  consultation,  and  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  between 
them  and  which  are  still  continuing  have  revealed  their  customary  identity 
of  view. 

2.  It  is  agreed  that  the  two  countries  will  conclude  a  definite  long-term  agree¬ 
ment  of  a  reciprocal  character  in  the  interest  of  their  national  security. 

3.  Pending  the  completion  of  the  definitive  agreement,  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Turkish  Government  declare  that  in  the  event  of  an  act  of 
aggression  leading  to  war  in  the  Mediterranean  area  they  would  be  prepared 
to  co-operate  effectively  and  to  lend  each  other  all  aid  and  assistance  in  their 
power. 

4.  This  declaration,  like  the  proposed  agreement,  is  not  directed  against  any 
country,  but  is  designed  to  assure  Great  Britain  and  Turkey  of  mutual  aid 
and  assistance  should  the  necessity  arise. 

5.  It  is  recognized  by  the  two  Governments  that  certain  matters,  including  the 
more  precise  definition  of  the  various  conditions  which  would  bring  the 
reciprocal  engagements  into  operation,  will  require  closer  examination  be¬ 
fore  the  definitive  agreement  can  be  completed.  This  examination  is  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

6.  The  two  Governments  recognize  that  it  is  also  necessary  to  ensure  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  security  in  the  Balkans  and  they  are  consulting  together  with  the 
object  of  achieving  this  purpose  as  speedily  as  possible. 

7.  It  is  understood  that  the  arrangements  above  mentioned  do  not  preclude 
either  Government  from  making  agreements  with  other  countries  in  the 
general  interest  of  the  consolidation  of  peace. 

8.  A  similar  declaration  is  being  made  in  Angora  this  evening. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  in  drafting  the  text  of  the  Declaration,  the  use  of  the 
words*  neutral’  and  ‘neutrality’  had  been  avoided  altogether.  The  Turkish 
Prime  Minister,  Refik  Saydam,  in  his  speech  before  the  Grand  National 
Assembly,  at  Ankara  on  the  evening  of  1 2  May,  was  at  pains  to  make  clear 
the  reasons  why  the  Government  had  decided  that  a  policy  of  complete 
neutrality  would  no  longer  serve  Turkey’s  interests.  It  was  vital  for  Turkey, 
he  said,  that  all  states  in  the  Mediterranean  should  have  free  exercise  of 
their  rights  without  any  encouragement  being  given  to  ideas  of  hegemony. 
Now  that  trouble  had  spread  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Balkan  regions,  for 
Turkey  to  remain  neutral  would  be  to  jeopardize  her  own  security.  The 
best  way  of  avoiding  involvement  in  war  was  for  Turkey  to  associate  with 
‘those  countries  which  were  united  together  for  peace  but  not  shrinking 
from  war  if  necessary’.  He  emphasized  that  the  ‘association  of  Turkey  and 
Great  Britain  [was]  directed  against  none  and  nourishing  no  aims  of  en¬ 
circlement’;  they  would  pursue  peace  but  ‘would  not  hesitate  firmly  to 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  347,  col.  953. 
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oppose  by  force  of  arms  any  threat  to  [their]  common  rights  and  interests’. 
1  he  Prime  Minister  also  mentioned  that  conversations  were  going  on  with 
France  with  a  view  to  a  similar  agreement.  He  said  that  the  closest  touch 
was  being  kept  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  that  Potemkin’s  visit  had  shown 
Turkish  and  Soviet  views  to  be  ‘in  complete  harmony’;  and  finally  he  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  the  Balkan  Entente  ‘might  be  further  enlarged  and 
fulfil  a  still  more  useful  function’.1 

{b)  The  Franco-Turkish  Declaration  of  23  June 

The  British  Government  had  kept  the  French  Government  informed  of 
the  progress  of  their  negotiations  with  Turkey,  but  the  negotiations  had 
not  been  conducted  on  a  joint  Anglo-French  basis.2  At  the  beginning  of 
May  the  French  Government  had  expressed  the  wish  that  the  agreement 
to  be  recorded  in  the  Declaration,  which  was  then  taking  its  final  form, 
should  be  a  tripartite  one.3  Though  the  British  Government  preferred 
bilateral  Anglo-Turkish  and  Franco-Turkish  arrangements,  as  easier  to 
negotiate  and  less  likely  to  give  rise  to  charges  of  encirclement,  they  also 
realized  the  importance  of  creating  an  appearance  of  complete  harmony 
between  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  were  therefore  ready  to  defer  to 
French  wishes.  The  Turkish  Government  at  first  raised  no  objection  to  the 
association  of  France  with  Great  Britain  and  Turkey  in  a  tripartite  arrange¬ 
ment,4  but  by  8  May  they  had  become  extremely  indignant  over  what  they 
considered  to  be  French  double-dealing  on  the  question  of  the  final  cession 
to  Turkey  of  the  SanjaqofAlexandretta  (the  Hatay),  negotiations  for  which 
had  been  going  on  at  the  same  time  as  the  Anglo-Turkish  negotiations,5 
and  they  made  it  clear  that  they  did  not  intend  to  agree  to  a  Franco-Turkish 
declaration  of  mutual  assistance  until  they  had  received  satisfaction  on  the 
points  still  in  dispute  in  the  Hatay  question.6 

The  British  Government  feared  that  delay  in  the  issue  of  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  Declaration  would  be  dangerous,  since  it  would  give  opportunities 
for  Axis  intrigues  at  Ankara  (von  Papen  had  arrived  on  27  April  to  take 
over  the  German  Embassy,  and  his  activities,  especially  in  regard  to  the 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  506. 

2  When  the  Turks,  at  the  outset,  had  laid  great  stress  on  the  need  for  secrecy,  the  British 
Government  had  insisted  that  they  themselves  must  inform  the  French  Government  of  the  progress 
made,  just  as  the  Turks  must  inform  the  Russians  (ibid.  nos.  219  (p.  243),  239. 

3  Ibid.  nos.  327,  339.  4  Ibid.  no.  396. 

5  For  the  history  of  the  dispute  over  the  Sanjaq  of  Alexandretta  and  its  settlement  see  Survey 
for  1938,  i.  479-92. 

6  The  Turkish  Government  alleged  that  the  French  Government  were  going  back  on  definite 
promises  by  trying  to  retain  certain  villages  and  by  insisting  that  cession  could  not  take  place 
until  the  French  mandate  over  Syria  had  been  terminated.  There  were  also  difficulties  over 
frontier  guarantees  and  the  date  of  withdrawal  of  French  troops  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  415).  On  the 
other  hand,  Knatchbull-Hugessen  thought  that  the  Turks  were  trying  to  drive  too  hard  a 
bargain,  especially  by  demanding  that  the  Hatay  should  be  handed  over  by  1  June  (ibid.  no. 

505). 
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attempts  to  consolidate  the  Balkan  Entente,  were  giving  rise  to  some 
anxiety).1  They  therefore  put  considerable  pressure  on  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  more  conciliatory  over  the  Hatay.2  The  French  Ambassador  in 
Ankara  was  then  instructed  to  make  sufficient  concessions  regarding  the 
Hatay  to  secure  an  agreement  which  would  make  publication  of  the 
Declaration  possible,  and  on  the  evening  of  1 1  May  agreement  was  in  fact 
reached  between  the  Ambassador  and  Saracoglu  for  the  cession  of  the 
Hatay  by  20  June.  The  Turkish  Prime  Minister  and  President,  however, 
refused  to  accept  this  agreement  as  a  basis  on  which  the  Declaration  could 
be  published,  stating  that  they  had  no  confidence  in  French  assurances.3 
The  Declaration  was  therefore  made  in  Fondon  and  Ankara  in  a  bilateral 
form,  with  no  mention  of  France. 

This  display  of  bad  temper  caused  six  weeks’  delay  in  the  conclusion 
of  a  Franco-Turkish  preliminary  agreement  for  mutual  assistance.  The 
negotiations  regarding  the  Hatay  were  resumed  immediately  after  the  issue 
of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Declaration,  largely  owing  to  the  good  offices  of  the 
British  Ambassador.  The  French  Ambassador  took  the  line,  when  the 
negotiations  broke  down,  that  the  next  move  must  come  from  the  Turkish 
side,  and  Knatchbull-Hugessen  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Turks  to  submit 
new  proposals  regarding  the  Hatay.4  These  were  in  general  acceptable 
to  the  French,5  and  on  1  June  Bonnet  told  the  British  Ambassador  in  Paris 
that  he  hoped  for  the  conclusion  of  the  Franco-Turkish  agreement  in  a 
few  days’  time.6  The  Turks,  however,  were  determined  to  make  sure  of 
the  Hatay  before  they  undertook  obligations  of  assistance  towards  France, 
and  it  was  not  until  23  June,  the  day  on  which  an  agreement  on  the  Hatay 
was  signed,  that  a  declaration,  identical  in  its  terms  with  the  Anglo-Turkish 
Declaration,  was  issued  in  Paris  and  Ankara. 

(c)  Attempts  to  Consolidate  the  Balkan  Entente 
(1)  Relations  with  Bulgaria 

The  possibility  of  consolidating  the  relations  between  the  members  of 
the  Balkan  Entente,  and  in  particular  of  inducing  Bulgaria  to  join  the 
group,  was  discussed  by  Saracoglu  and  Gafencu  at  their  meeting  in 
Istanbul  on  8  and  9  April.  The  first  of  the  seven  points  on  which  the  two 
Foreign  Ministers  reached  agreement  provided  that 

The  Turkish  and  Roumanian  Governments  would  make  every  effort  to  reinforce 
the  Balkan  Entente  and  to  increase  its  efficacy  in  action.  They  would  pursue 

1  D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no  302.  The  British  Embassy  in  Berlin  had  reported  in  mid-April  that  the 
conclusion  of  an  Anglo-Turkish  anti-aggression  pact  was  likely  to  ‘provoke  great  and  dangerous 
indignation  in  high  Nazi  quarters’  (ibid.  no.  184).  The  Hungarian  Government  also  tried  to 
convince  the  Turkish  Government  that  the  Declaration  would  serve  no  purpose  except  to  increase 
German  and  Italian  discontent  with  Turkey  (ibid.  no.  571). 

2  Ibid.  nos.  464,  469. 

4  Ibid.  no.  505. 


5  Ibid.  no.  539,  p.  578. 


3  Ibid.  no.  497. 
6  Ibid.  no.  690. 
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with  regard  to  Bulgaria  a  benevolent  and  friendly  policy  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Salonika  Agreement.1  The  two  Governments,  together  with  their  friends  and 
allies,  would  invite  Bulgaria  to  collaborate  with  the  members  of  the  Balkan 
Entente,  in  the  economic  and  cultural  sphere  and  in  the  sphere  of  communica¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  common  interests.2 

This  passage,  with  its  conspicuous  omission  of  any  reference  to  Bul¬ 
garia’s  territorial  claims,  represented  the  Rumanian,  rather  than  the 
Turkish,  point  of  view.  Less  than  three  months  earlier  the  Bulgarian 
Government  had  made  it  clear  that  they  intended,  if  possible,  to  secure 
revision  of  the  frontiers  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Neuilly,  and  both  Greece 
and  Rumania  had  made  it  equally  clear  that  they  were  not  prepared  to 
make  any  territorial  concessions  to  Bulgaria.3  Recent  events  had  caused 
the  Greek  and  Rumanian  Governments  to  fear  that  Bulgaria  might  take 
the  opportunity  to  attack  their  territory,4  but  had  not  made  them  any 
more  willing  to  consider  the  possibility  of  revising  the  territorial  provisions 
of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

The  Bulgarian  claim  to  the  Southern  Dobruja5  was  one  which,  as  seen 
through  non-Rumanian  eyes,  should  be  relatively  easy  to  settle  if  the 
Rumanians  would  only  adopt  a  more  conciliatory  attitude ;  and  the  British 
Government’s  reluctance  to  announce  a  guarantee  of  Rumania  at  the  same 
time  as  that  of  Greece6  was  partly  due  to  their  belief  that  a  temporary 
withholding  of  the  guarantee  might  help  to  persuade  the  Rumanians  to 
follow  a  course  which  would,  in  the  British  Government’s  view,  contribute 
greatly  towards  the  success  of  the  attempts  which  were  being  made  by 
Turkey  to  bring  Bulgaria  into  the  Balkan  Entente. 

Before  the  British  and  French  guarantees  of  Rumania  had  been  an¬ 
nounced,  the  Turkish  Government  had  offered  their  good  offices  to  the 

1  The  reference  is  to  the  agreement  signed  on  31  July  1938,  by  which  the  Balkan  Entente 
states  and  Bulgaria  agreed  to  renounce  the  use  of  force  against  each  other.  Bulgaria  was  granted 
equality  of  rights  in  armaments  and  the  demilitarized  zones  established  in  Thrace  by  the  Treaty 
of  Neuilly  were  abolished  ( Survey  for  1938,  iii.  417). 

2  Quoted  from  the  record  of  conversations  between  Gafencu  and  British  Ministers  in  London 
on  24  April,  when  Gafencu  gave  a  summary  of  the  heads  of  agreement  between  himself  and 
Saracoglu  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  278,  pp.  296-7). 

3  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  453.  Immediately  after  the  German  occupation  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
the  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister  visited  Ankara.  They  were  said  to  have 
raised  the  question  of  territorial  claims  with  Saracoglu,  who  urged  them  not  to  make  any  move 
in  the  matter.  Thereafter,  Turkey’s  fidelity  to  the  obligations  of  the  Balkan  Pact  was  stressed  in  a 
statement  issued  by  the  official  press  agency  {Tan,  22  March  1939). 

4  The  Greek  Minister  in  London  had  suggested  on  9  April  that  Halifax  should  say  something 
to  the  Bulgarian  Government  ‘to  cause  them  to  pause  in  the  event  of  their  contemplating  taking 
advantage  of  the  present  situation’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  1 12,  p.  159).  For  a  Rumanian  statement 
on  the  need  of  assurance  against  Bulgaria  see  above,  p.  108. 

5  The  Southern  Dobruja,  in  which  Bulgarians  formed  a  large  majority  of  the  population,  had 
been  assigned  to  Rumania  by  the  peace  settlement  after  the  Second  Balkan  War  in  1913.  For 
the  Bulgarian  claim  for  the  restoration  of  this  territory  in  the  peace  settlement  following  the 
First  World  War  see  H.P.C.  iv.  449~5°- 

6  See  above,  p.  109. 
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Rumanian  and  Bulgarian  Governments  with  a  view  to  negotiating  a 
settlement  of  the  Dobruja  dispute.1  The  Turkish  suggestion,  which 
Saracoglu  discussed  with  the  British  Ambassador  on  12  April,2  was  that 
Bulgaria  should  be  admitted  into  the  Balkan  Entente,  that  there  should 
be  a  general  guarantee  of  external  frontiers  (i.e.  frontiers  between  members 
and  non-members  of  the  Balkan  Entente),  and  that  Rumania  should 
declare  her  willingness  to  reconsider  the  Dobruja  question  after  a  specified 
interval  and  if  necessary  to  submit  it  for  settlement  to  a  conference  of 
Balkan  states.  The  Rumanian  Government  seem  to  have  replied  to  this 
Turkish  suggestion  that  they  were  ready  to  study  the  question,  but  thought 
it  best  to  take  one  step  at  a  time.3  The  Bulgarian  reaction  was  even  less 
encouraging.  On  13  April  the  irredentist  opposition  in  the  Bulgarian 
Parliament  demanded  a  debate  on  foreign  policy,  and  they  walked  out 
of  the  Chamber  when  the  Government  insisted  on  postponing  it  until  the 
European  situation  became  more  stable.  On  20  April  the  Bulgarian  Prime 
Minister  found  it  necessary  to  assure  Parliament  that  Bulgaria  would  not 
enter  the  Balkan  Entente  until  her  legitimate  aspirations  had  been  granted. 
He  declared  that  the  Government  would  make  every  effort  to  reinstate 
Bulgaria  by  peaceful  means  in  the  whole  of  her  former  territory,  including 
notably  Southern  Dobruja  and  Thrace. 

In  the  last  week  of  April  Gafencu  visited  London  and  had  a  series  of 
conversations  with  British  Ministers.4  Just  before  he  left  Bucharest,  the 
question  of  Bulgarian-Rumanian  relations  was  discussed  at  a  meeting 
presided  over  by  the  King,  and  the  Government  had  ‘come  to  a  clear 
decision  not  to  make,  or  speak  of,  territorial  concessions’.5  In  London, 
Gafencu  did  his  best  to  convince  British  Ministers  that  this  decision  was 
both  fully  justified  and  irrevocable.  He  developed  four  lines  of  argument 
against  the  proposal  that  Bulgaria’s  claim  to  the  Southern  Dobruja  should 
be  considered  as  an  inducement  to  her  to  enter  the  Balkan  Entente: 
(1)  Concessions  to  Bulgaria  would  provoke  Hungarian  territorial  de¬ 
mands.6  (2)  A  Rumanian  concession  to  Bulgaria  would  encourage  her  to 
press  her  claims  against  Greece  and  Yugoslavia.  The  Greek  Government 

1  On  11  April  the  British  Minister  in  Sofia  had  suggested  to  the  Foreign  Office  that,  in  view 
of  the  strong  Bulgarian  feelings  regarding  the  Dobruja,  the  British  Government  should  ask  the 
Turkish  Government  to  intervene  and  try  to  induce  the  Rumanian  Government  to  make  some 
concession  to  Bulgaria  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  62,  note  1).  The  Turkish  Government  seem,  however, 
to  have  taken  their  initiative  without  need  of  British  prompting.  They  were  probably  influenced 
by  reports  that  Hitler  was  intending  to  offer  mediation  in  the  Dobruja  dispute  (ibid.  nos.  62,  63, 
162).  2  Ibid,  no  62. 

3  Ibid,  no  285,  p.  328.  On  14  April  Tilea  told  Cadogan  that  Gafencu  was  personally  in  favour 
of  an  eventual  concession  to  Bulgaria,  but  considered  that  it  must  follow,  not  precede,  a  change 
of  attitude  on  Bulgaria’s  part.  He  was  told  that  the  British  Government  would  heartily  approve 
of  any  concession  which  Rumania  felt  able  to  make  (ibid.  no.  173). 

4  See  also  below,  pp.  182  seqq. 

5  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  285,  p.  327. 

4  For  Hungarian-Rumanian  relations  see  below,  pp.  184  seqq. 
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were  convinced  that  ‘there  was  hardly  anything  to  be  done  about 
Bulgaria;  the  more  the  Bulgarian  Government  received,  the  more  they 
wanted’  p  and  it  was  no  use  making  any  concession  to  Bulgaria  if  that  were 
to  drive  Yugoslavia  ‘to  stand  outside  the  Entente’.2  (3)  The  entry  of 
Bulgaria  into  the  Balkan  Entente  might  be  a  source  of  weakness  rather 
than  strength;  she  ‘might  play  the  game  of  Berlin  and  Rome’.3  ‘It  was  not 
necessarily  true  to  say  that  five  countries  were  stronger  than  four.  ...  If 
they  brought  in  a  fifth  country  which  had  connexions  outside  the  Entente 
and  pursued  a  policy  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest,  the  Entente  would  not 
gain  in  strength.’-3  (4)  Bulgaria  could  not,  in  fact,  do  much  harm  if  she 
remained  outside  the  Entente,  ‘since  she  was  contained  by  Turkey,  Greece 
and  Roumania’.5  Gafencu  considered  that  the  only  possible  line  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  Bulgaria  was  that  on  which  he  and  Saracoglu  had  agreed  at 
Istanbul,  namely,  concessions  in  the  economic  sphere  and  improvements 
in  communications.6 

In  a  conversation  with  Gafencu  on  25  April  at  which  both  Chamberlain 
and  Halifax  were  present,  Halifax  pressed  Gafencu  on  the  subject  of  rela¬ 
tions  with  Bulgaria,  pointing  out  that  the  British  Government  ‘had  some 
right  to  discuss  this  question’,  since  by  their  guarantee  of  Greece  and 
Rumania  they  ‘had  undertaken  risks  which  might  involve  heavy  sacrifices’.7 
He  asked,  in  particular,  whether,  if  the  approach  to  Bulgaria  advocated 
by  Gafencu  was  found  to  be  unlikely  to  succeed,  the  Rumanian  Govern¬ 
ment  would  contemplate  ‘any  possibility  of  going  any  further  along  the 
path  of  concession’.8  The  British  Government,  however,  could  not  forget 
that  the  territorial  concessions  which  they  had  compelled  Czechoslovakia 
to  make  had  proved  of  no  avail,  and  they  were  clearly  chary  of  recom¬ 
mending  too  strongly  another  sacrifice  at  the  expense  of  another  small 
state.  When,  therefore,  Gafencu  insisted  that  territorial  concessions  could 
not  be  considered,  Halifax  admitted  that  there  was  great  force  in  his 
arguments,  and  said  that  it  was  not  the  British  Government’s  intention  ‘to 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  285,  p.  327.  In  the  third  week  of  April  the  Greek  Prime  Minister,  Metaxas, 
told  a  representative  of  the  Havas  agency  that  any  attempt  to  raise  questions  affecting  Greek 
territorial  integrity  would  result  in  the  immediate  application  of  the  decision  of  Greece  to  defend 
herself  by  all  the  means  in  her  power  {Temps,  24  April  1939). 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  285,  p.  328.  3  Ibid.  no.  278,  p.  308. 

4  Ibid.  no.  285,  p.  327.  5  Ibid.  p.  328. 

6  Ibid.  no.  278,  p.  308.  Gafencu  referred  to  an  idea  which  he  had,  he  said,  ventilated  six 
months  earlier,  and  which  was  under  discussion  in  Poland  and  Rumania,  for  a  north-south  road 
linking  Warsaw  with  Salonika  by  way  of  Bucharest  and  Sofia.  This  and  other  similar  projects 
seem  to  have  been  discussed  between  Gafencu  and  Beck  when  Gafencu  was  in  Warsaw  early  in 
March  1939  {Survey  for  1938,  iii.  p.  357)  • 

7  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  285,  p.  326.  A  similar  reference  to  British  risks  had  been  made  to  the 
Greek  Minister  in  London,  who  had  visited  the  Foreign  Office  on  22  April.  Simopoulos  had  been 
told  that  while  the  British  Government  wished  to  see  the  creation  of  a  solid  Balkan  bloc  including 
Bulgaria,  they  had  no  ‘desire  to  meddle  in  Balkan  politics’ ;  but,  if  Balkan  solidarity  was  desirable, 
then  ‘it  would  be  worth  certain  risks  and  sacrifices  to  attain  it’  (ibid.  no.  299). 

8  Ibid.  no.  285,  p.  327. 
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try  to  press  the  Roumanian  Government  to  adopt  methods  which  they 
might  think  dangerous’.1 

On  28  April,  the  day  after  Gafencu’s  conversations  in  London  had 
ended,  the  Russian  Deputy  Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Potemkin, 
arrived  in  Ankara  from  Sofia.2  He  told  the  French  Ambassador  in  Ankara 
on  30  April  that  the  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister  had  declared  to  him  that 
Bulgaria  was  ready  to  join  the  Balkan  Entente  in  return  for  the  cession  of 
the  Southern  Dobruja  ;3  and  in  his  conversations  with  Saracoglu  he  gave  the 
latter  the  impression  that,  while  he  approved  of  Turkish  attempts  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  Balkan  Entente,  he  thought  the  Turkish  Government  were  not 
taking  a  strong  enough  line  with  Rumania.4  He  promised  that  Russian 
influence  in  Sofia  would  be  used  to  promote  a  satisfactory  settlement 
between  Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  which,  as  he  told  the  British  Ambassador 
in  Ankara,  was  a  matter  of  primary  concern  to  the  Soviet  Government.5 
As  we  have  seen,  Rumania’s  attitude  towards  Russia  was  one  of  great 
reserve,6  and  the  idea  that  Rumania  should  give  up  the  Southern  Dobruja 
as  an  inducement  to  Bulgaria  to  enter  the  Balkan  Entente  was  likely  to 
prove  even  less  palatable  than  before  to  the  Rumanians  now  that  it  had 
Russian  backing. 

On  1  May  Saracoglu  told  Knatchbull-Hugessen  that  he  was  at  a  loss 
as  to  how  to  proceed  in  the  question  of  a  rapprochement  with  Bulgaria,  since 
mention  of  the  Dobruja  was  now  virtually  precluded  by  the  stiffening  in 
Gafencu’s  attitude  since  his  visit  to  the  West.7  For  not  only  had  Gafencu’s 
arguments  against  territorial  concessions  been  received  sympathetically 
by  British  Ministers;  in  Paris  (which  he  had  visited  on  leaving  London) 
he  had  found  strong  support  for  his  point  of  view  that  it  would  be  disastrous 
to  raise  the  whole  question  of  frontier  revision  in  the  Balkans  area  for 
the  sake  of  recruiting  a  doubtfully  valuable  new  member  of  the  Balkan 
Entente.8 

By  the  beginning  of  May  the  drafting  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Declaration 
had  been  nearly  completed,  and  on  7  May  Saracoglu  summoned  a  meeting 
of  representatives  of  the  Balkan  Entente  states  and  of  states  signatory  to 
the  Saadabad  Pact9  in  order  that  he  might  tell  them  the  gist  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion.  He  gave  the  same  information  to  the  Bulgarian  Minister,  who,  he 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  285,  p.  328. 

2  For  Potemkin’s  tour  of  the  Balkans  see  below,  p.  431. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  322;  cf.  no.  292. 

4  Ibid.  no.  378.  5  Ibid.  no.  357. 

6  It  had  been  agreed,  during  the  meeting  at  Istanbul  between  Gafencu  and  Saracoglu,  that 
the  Turks  should  try  to  promote  a  rapprochement  with  Rumania  (Gafencu:  Derniers  jours  de  l' Europe, 

2nd  ed.,  pp.  168-9);  but,  in  fact,  there  was  not  much  that  the  Turkish  Government  could  do 
to  improve  the  situation,  since  the  basis  of  the  unsatisfactory  relationship  was  the  Rumanian 
possession  of  a  Russian  terra  irredenta  in  Bessarabia. 

7  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  329.  8  Ibid.  nos.  338,  348. 

9  Afghanistan,  Persia,  and  'Iraq.  See  Survey  for  1936,  pp.  802-3. 
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told  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  ‘turned  extremely  white’.1  Two  days  earlier 
the  draft  of  the  Declaration  had  been  approved  at  a  meeting  of  the  Turkish 
Popular  Party,  and  rumours  had  got  about  that  Turkey  was  on  the  point 
of  concluding  an  alliance  with  Britain.2  Von  Papen,  the  new  German 
Ambassador,  had  seen  a  press  report3  about  the  Anglo-Turkish  negotia¬ 
tions,  and  had  promptly  called  on  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Turkish 
Foreign  Ministry  to  urge  that  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiations  should  be 
delayed  because  Germany  intended  shortly  to  put  before  the  Turkish 
Government  a  proposal  for  the  entry  of  Italy  and  Bulgaria  into  the  Balkan 
Entente,  to  be  followed  by  a  German  guarantee  of  the  Entente’s  external 
frontiers.  The  Secretary-General  (so  Saracoglu  told  Knatchbull-Hugessen) 
had  replied  that  ‘it  had  been  the  entry  of  Italy  into  Albania  which  had 
necessitated  [the]  Turkish  policy  of  understanding  with  [the]  Western 
Powers  and  that  [the]  actual  admission  of  Italy  into  [the]  Balkan  Entente 
would  be  the  last  straw’.4  Saracoglu  drew  the  conclusion  that  ‘Axis  policy 
must  already  have  gone  some  way  in  heading  Bulgaria  off  from  the  Balkan 
Entente’ ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  attempts  to  win  Bulgaria  over  need  be 
abandoned,5  though  he  realized  that  it  was  useless  to  mention  the  Dobruja 
at  the  moment;  and  he  asked  the  British  Government  to  impress  upon  the 
Rumanian  Government  the  importance  which  they  still  attached  to  the 
inclusion  of  Bulgaria  in  the  Balkan  Entente.6 

On  1 1  May,  in  London,  Halifax  received  the  Bulgarian  Minister, 
Momtchilov,  who  had  just  returned  from  Sofia.  He  said  that  up  to  the 
date  of  his  departure  (8  May)  no  approach  to  Bulgaria  had  been  made 
from  Bucharest,  either  on  political  or  on  economic  matters.  His  reply  to  a 
question  from  Halifax  on  the  prospects  of  attaining  Balkan  unity  was  that 
the  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister,  Kiosseivanov,  would  pursue  the  policy  of 
consulting  other  Balkan  states  in  order  to  preserve  the  ‘collective  neutral¬ 
ity’  of  the  Balkan  region,  but  that  there  was  ‘no  hope  that  such  a  policy  of 
mutual  consultation  could  be  transferred  into  a  united  Balkan  front  to 
resist  aggression  from  outside’.7  In  view  of  the  pressure  which  Bulgaria, 
like  her  neighbours,  was  under  from  the  Axis  Powers,8  it  seemed  worth 
while  to  do  anything  that  was  still  possible  to  encourage  Kiosseivanov’s 
desire  for  neutrality,  which  was  believed  to  be  sincere,  and  to  strengthen 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  414,  p.  464.  2  Ibid.  no.  395. 

3  In  the  Turkish  paper,  Aksam,  6  May  1939.  4  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  414,  p.  464. 

5  Ibid.  The  British  Foreign  Office  took  the  same  view  even  after  their  somewhat  discourag¬ 
ing  conversations  with  Gafencu  on  the  subject.  On  6  May  a  telegram  was  sent  to  the  Embassy  in 
Ankara  suggesting  Turkish  soundings  in  Sofia  ‘on  a  purely  hypothetical  basis’  to  ascertain 
whether  Bulgaria  would  undertake  to  abandon  other  claims  if  Rumania  would  consider  ‘a 
territorial  concession  in  the  Southern  Dobrudja  now  or  within  some  fixed  limit  of  time’  and  if 
Greece  would  promise  Bulgaria  ‘a  free  zone  at  Salonika’  (ibid,  note  4). 

6  Ibid.  no.  414,  p.  464-  7  Ibid-  no-  495 >  P-  530- 

8  On  i  June  Kiosseivanov  told  the  British  Minister  in  Sofia  that  ‘unless  he  could  show  the 
Bulgarian  people  that  they  had  some  hope  of  justice  from  the  democratic  Powers  ...  a  swing  of 
public  opinion  towards  the  Axis  would  sooner  or  later  be  inevitable’  (ibid.  no.  700,  p.  757). 
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his  hands  in  dealing  with  his  own  ‘wild  men’;1  and  before  the  Rumanian 
Foreign  Minister  left  Bucharest  on  9  June  for  another  visit  to  Turkey 
the  British  Minister  gave  him  a  message  from  Halifax  urging  him  to 
discuss  with  Saracoglu,  and  later  perhaps  with  other  members  of  the 
Balkan  Entente,  ‘all  possible  means  of  ensuring  Bulgaria’s  co-operation  in 
as  positive  a  form  as  circumstances  might  permit’.2 

Gafencu’s  reply  was  that  he  was  still  convinced  that  it  would  be  the 
greatest  mistake  to  discuss  territorial  questions  at  the  moment,  but  he  was 

examining  the  possibility  of  offering  to  the  Bulgarian  Government:  (1)  an  ex¬ 
change  of  population  which  might  ease  the  situation,  (2)  special  facilities  for 
export  to  Bulgaria  of  Southern  Dobrudja  products  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Bul¬ 
garia  always  spoke  of  the  Dobrudja  as  the  granary  of  Bulgaria  and  (3)  the 
introduction  of  modifications  in  the  minority  statute  to  render  it  more  applicable 
to  the  special  situation  in  the  Dobrudja.3 4 

Soon  after  he  arrived  in  Ankara,  however,  Gafencu  had  a  talk  with  the 
Bulgarian  Minister,  Christov,  and  he  afterwards  told  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen  that  the  Minister  had  stated  that  Bulgaria’s  territorial  claims 
were  not  limited  to  the  Southern  Dobruja,  but  included  Thrace,  Tsari- 
brod,  and  an  outlet  on  the  Aegean.*  Gafencu  had  then  asked  whether,  if 
all  the  Bulgarian  claims  were  conceded,  Bulgaria  would  join  the  Balkan 
Entente,  and  received  the  reply  that,  even  in  that  event,  Bulgaria  would 
merely  remain  neutral.5  The  Bulgarian  Minister  had  been  talking  on 
these  same  lines  to  officials  of  the  Turkish  Foreign  Ministry,6  and  Gafencu 
found  that  both  the  British  Ambassador  and  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister 

1  An  incident  on  the  Rumanian-Bulgarian  frontier  on  io  May  gave  the  Bulgarian  irredentists 
an  opportunity  for  keeping  up  anti-Rumanian  demonstrations  for  a  fortnight,  and  the  claim  to 
the  Southern  Dobruja  was  repeated  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  towards  the 
end  of  May  and  by  Kiosseivanov  himself  some  ten  days  later,  in  interviews  with  French  journalists 
( Pester  Lloyd,  25  May  and  6  June  1939,  quoting  Le  Petit  Parisien  and  Paris-Soir  respectively). 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  13,  note  1. 

3  Ibid.  p.  19. 

4  On  20  July,  when  Prince  Paul  of  Yugoslavia  was  visiting  London  (see  below,  p.  136), 
he  expressed  to  Halifax  great  mistrust  of  Bulgaria.  He  would,  he  said,  like  to  see  a  settlement  of 
the  Dobruja  dispute,  but  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  any  suggestion  for  a  Bulgarian  outlet  on  the 
Aegean,  ‘which  would  certainly  become  another  port  of  entry  for  Italy’.  On  the  Tsaribrod 
claim.  Prince  Paul  was  significantly  silent.  By  this  time,  Turkey  had  also  showrn  mistrust  of 
Bulgaria  by  strengthening  her  military  forces  in  Thrace,  and  this  was  said  by  Mushanov,  the 
President  of  the  Bulgarian  Parliament,  who  visited  London  in  July,  to  be  causing  the  Bulgarians 
some  apprehension.  This  Turkish  action  was  also  referred  to  by  Prince  Paul.  He  was  assured  by 
Halifax  that  the  Turks  certainly  had  no  aggressive  intentions,  and  were  merely  taking  precautions 
in  view  of  Bulgaria’s  intransigent  attitude  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  no.  393). 

5  Ibid.  no.  65;  cf.  no.  130. 

6  He  was  thought  by  the  Turks  to  be  acting  without  instructions  from  his  Government,  and 
probably  under  the  influence  of  the  German  Embassy,  which  was  also  believed  to  be  responsible 
for  a  request  from  the  Hungarian  Minister  that  Saracoglu  should  remind  Gafencu  that  Hungary 
also  had  territorial  claims  against  Rumania  (ibid.  no.  40).  Gafencu,  on  the  other  hand,  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  Bulgarian  Minister  had  been  authorized  by  his  Government  to  make  excessive 
claims  (ibid.  no.  65). 
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now  agreed  with  him  that  further  conversations  with  the  Bulgarian 
Minister  would  serve  no  useful  purpose,  though  Saracoglu  continued  to 
recommend  that  the  Rumanian  Government  should  declare  themselves 
willing  to  submit  the  Dobruja  question  to  arbitration  at  a  later  date.1 

Gafencu’s  visit  to  Ankara  in  the  second  half  of  June  thus  marked  the 
end  of  active  attempts  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  Bulgarian- 
Rumanian  dispute  over  the  Southern  Dobruja  as  a  means  towards  the 
consolidation  and  enlargement  of  the  Balkan  Entente.  When,  however, 
early  in  July,  the  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister  emerged  from  a  visit  to  Berlin 
without  having  been  compelled  to  commit  his  country  definitely  to  the 
Axis  camp,2  Halifax  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  one  more  gesture. 
On  3  August  he  spoke  to  the  Rumanian  Minister  of  the  possibility  that  the 
specific  problem  of  the  Southern  Dobruja  might  not  prove  insoluble  if  a 
general  rapprochement  between  Bulgaria  and  Rumania  could  be  brought 
about.  Tilea  replied  that,  ‘if  the  Roumanian  Government  were  convinced 
that  the  Bulgarians  were  genuinely  well  disposed,  something  might  well 
be  arranged  with  regard  to  the  Dobrudja’.3 

In  September  1939  the  Bulgarian  Minister  in  London  said  that  ‘mutual 
dislike  and  mistrust’  between  the  Balkan  states  ‘were  so  great  that  they 
never  could  unite  against  a  common  foe’  ;4  and  if  this  was  true  it  would 
seem  that  the  British  and  Turkish  Governments  had  been  pursuing  a 
mirage  in  trying  to  overcome  national  prejudices  and  antagonisms  be¬ 
tween  Bulgaria  and  Rumania  in  order  to  establish  a  solid  Balkan  Entente 
as  a  bulwark  of  the  security  system.  The  cession  by  Rumania  of  the 
Southern  Dobruja  might  seem  to  Western  and  Turkish  statesmen  a  cheap 
price  to  pay  for  good  relations  with  Bulgaria,  but,  if  Bulgaria’s  friendship 
could  not,  in  fact,  be  bought  at  any  price,  the  question  of  the  cost  became 
irrelevant.  In  any  case  it  was  probably  too  much  to  expect  that  any 
Balkan  statesman,  with  the  experience  of  Czechoslovakia  freshly  in  mind, 
would  take  the  risk  of  setting  an  avalanche  of  territorial  claims  in  motion 
by  conceding  one  particular  claim,  unless  he  was  subjected  to  a  degree  of 
pressure  which  the  Western  Governments  (also  with  recent  experiences 
in  mind)  were  reluctant  to  apply  to  a  small  state  which  they  had  promised 
to  protect. 

(2)  The  Position  of  Yugoslavia  and  the  Effect  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Declaration 

on  the  Balkan  Entente 

As  we  have  seen,5  the  first  tentative  approach  by  the  British  Government 

1  Gafencu :  Derniers  jours  de  V Europe,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  259-61 ;  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  nos.  28,  40,  65. 

2  Kiosseivanov  told  the  British  Minister  in  Sofia  on  13  July  that  he  was  ‘much  more  confident 

than  before  that  Bulgaria  would  be  able  to  remain  neutral  if  war  came’  (ibid.  no.  310;  cf.  nos.  31 1, 
459).  3  Ibid.  no.  534,  p.  583. 

4  Momtchilov  spoke  in  these  terms  to  Lord  Buckmaster  (see  letter  from  Lord  Buckmaster  to 
The  Times,  22  November  1949).  5  See  above,  p.  74. 
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to  Yugoslavia  in  March  had  shown  that,  however  strongly  the  Yugoslavs 
might  feel  drawn  towards  the  West,  the  Regent  and  his  Government  were 
too  much  afraid  of  the  Axis  Powers  to  venture  upon  any  move  that  could 
be  interpreted  as  hostile  to  the  Axis.  This  did  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
the  Western  Powers  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  doing  what  they  could  to 
strengthen  Yugoslavia’s  resistance,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Balkan  Entente 
she  was  entitled  to  be  kept  informed  regarding  the  Anglo-French  negotia¬ 
tions  with  her  allies.  Accordingly,  on  27  March  1939  Halifax  gave  the 
Yugoslav  charge  d’affaires  in  London  an  account  of  the  steps  that  were 
being  taken  towards  the  organization  of  a  ‘peace  front’,  and,  while  he 
made  it  clear  that  the  British  Government  appreciated  Yugoslavia’s 
‘particularly  delicate  situation’  and  had  no  intention  of  asking  ‘formal 
questions  which  might  prove  embarrassing’,  he  inquired  whether,  if 
Yugoslavia  were  attacked,  she  would  ‘defend  herself  by  arms’.  Milanovic 
said  that  he  could  not  answer  this  question  without  direct  instructions,  and 
asked  in  his  turn  what  the  British  Government’s  attitude  would  be  in  such 
an  event.  Halifax  replied  that  if  France  and  Poland  were  ready  to  take 
action  in  support  of  Yugoslavia,  Great  Britain  would  probably  do  like¬ 
wise.1 

The  Italian  occupation  of  Albania  on  7  April,  with  the  acquiescence, 
if  not  the  connivance,  of  Yugoslavia,2  of  course  put  her  still  further  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Axis  Powers;  and  a  fortnight  after  the  Albanian  coup  the 
Yugoslav  Foreign  Minister,  Cincar-Markovic,  was  summoned  to  Venice 
for  a  meeting  with  Ciano  at  which  (according  to  Ciano’s  record  of  the 
conversation  in  his  Diary)*  Markovic  undertook  that  Yugoslavia  would 
refuse  a  British  guarantee,  if  it  was  offered,  and  would  follow  a  policy  of 
disarmed  neutrality  within  the  Axis  system,  but  gravitating  towards 
Rome.4  Markovic  went  on  from  Rome  to  Berlin  (he  was  preparing  the 
way  for  state  visits  by  Prince  Paul  a  few  weeks  later),5  and  while  he  was 
in  Germany  the  position  of  Yugoslavia  was  discussed  by  the  Rumanian 
Foreign  Minister,  Gafencu,  with  British  Ministers  in  London.6 

There  had  been  rumours  that  Markovic,  under  pressure  from  the  Axis 
Powers,  had  agreed  to  disrupt  the  Balkan  Entente  by  coming  to  an  under¬ 
standing  with  Hungary  and  Bulgaria;  but  on  25  April  a  telegram  was 
received  in  London  from  the  Rumanian  Minister  in  Belgrade  reporting 
that  Prince  Paul,  in  a  recent  interview,  had  categorically  denied  these 
rumours  and  had  declared  that  the  membership  of  the  Balkan  Entente 
was  still  the  basis  of  Yugoslavia’s  policy,  though  the  well-known  difficulties 

1  D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  no.  542,  pp.  522-3.  2  See  below,  pp.  235-6,  243. 

3  Galeazzo  Ciano:  Diario  I939(~i943),  2  vols.,  4th  edition  (Milan,  Rizzoli,  1947);  trans.  as 
Ciano' s  Diary  1939-1943,  ed.  Malcolm  Muggeridge  (London,  Heinemann,  1947),  22  April  1939. 

4  See  also  below,  p.  297.  5  See  below,  p.  416. 

6  For  Gafencu’s  conversations  in  London  on  24-26  April  see  also  above,  pp.  124-6  and 
below,  pp.  182  seqq. 
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of  her  position  must  be  taken  into  account  by  her  allies.1  Gafencu  asked 
whether  the  British  Government  intended  to  offer  a  guarantee  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  and  was  told  that  no  decision  had  been  reached  on  this  point.2  He 
offered  to  recommend  to  the  Prince  Regent,  whom  he  would  be  seeing 
shortly,  that  he  should  pay  a  visit  to  London  in  the  fairly  near  future,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  he  should  do  thisd 

On  5  May  Gafencu  stopped  in  Belgrade  on  his  way  back  from  Lon¬ 
don  and  Paris  to  Bucharest,  and  saw  both  the  Foreign  Minister  and  the 
Prince  Regent.  He  found  Markovic  ‘very  frightened  and  ready  to  slip 
towards  the  Axis’,  but  Prince  Paul’s  sympathies  were  still  clearly  with  the 
West,  though  he  also  was  ‘frightened  and  hesitating’.4  The  Regent’s  state 
visit  to  Rome  was  to  begin  on  10  May,  and  he  was  to  go  to  Germany  a  few 
weeks  later;  and  Markovic  was  inclined  to  think  that  Axis  pressure  on 
Yugoslavia  to  enter  into  a  bilateral  agreement  with  Hungary  would  be 
too  strong  to  resist.  Prince  Paul,  however,  promised  Gafencu  that  he 
would  make  no  binding  engagements  with  Hungary.  This  was  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance  to  Rumania,  since  the  Rumanian-Yugoslav 
treaty  of  alliance  of  1921,  the  continued  validity  of  which  had  been  re¬ 
affirmed  in  February  19395  and  which  was  directed  against  Hungary, 
would  lapse  on  the  conclusion  of  a  Hungarian-Yugoslav  agreement.6 

Two  days  later  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister  gave  the  representatives 
of  the  Balkan  Entente  states  in  Ankara  an  outline  of  the  terms  of  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  Declaration  which  was  to  be  made  public  on  12  May.7  The  news 
that  Turkey  was  on  the  point  of  concluding  with  Great  Britain  an  agree¬ 
ment  in  which  the  two  states  undertook  to  consult  each  other  about  ‘the 
establishment  of  security  in  the  Balkans’  caused  both  Rumania  and 
Yugoslavia  to  fear  unpleasant  consequences  for  themselves.  Gafencu  was 
evidently  afraid  that,  if  he  did  not  dissociate  himself  and  his  Government 
from  this  expression  of  Anglo-Turkish  intentions,  he  would  have  wasted 
all  the  pains  that  he  had  taken  to  convince  the  Axis  Powers  that  Rumania 
was  merely  the  passive  recipient  of  an  Anglo-French  guarantee.  It  was 
now  too  late  to  expect  any  change  to  be  made  in  the  wording  of  the 
Anglo-Turkish  Declaration,  and  Gafencu  could  do  little  more  than  urge 
that  the  objectionable  reference  to  Balkan  security  should  not  be  repeated 
in  any  future  international  instruments.  In  the  vigorous  campaign  on 
these  lines  which  Gafencu  conducted  during  the  next  few  weeks  he  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  acting  in  his  capacity  as  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Balkan 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  285,  pp.  333-4. 

2  Ibid.  no.  279,  p.  314.  No  offer  of  a  guarantee  was  in  fact  made  to  Yugoslavia,  out  of  respect 

for  the  ‘delicacy’  of  her  position.  3  Ibid.  no.  285,  pp.  321-2. 

4  These  descriptions  of  the  attitudes  of  Markovic  and  Prince  Paul  were  given  to  Halifax  by 
Cretzianu  in  Geneva  on  23  May  (ibid.  no.  602,  pp.  659-60). 

5  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  458. 

6  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  602,  p.  660;  cf.  no.  435. 


7  See  above,  pp.  119-20. 
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Entente  and  mainly  out  of  concern  for  the  ‘delicate  situation’  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  It  was  clear  that  Gafencu  was  to  some  extent  using  Yugoslavia  as  a 
stalking  horse  to  cover  his  own  manoeuvres  between  the  two  groups  of 
Powers,  but  it  was  also  true  that  the  Yugoslav  Government,  with  the 
Prince  Regent’s  visit  to  Rome  only  just  ahead,  had  reason  enough  to  feel 
anxious  about  any  development  which  might  give  Italy  and  Germany  an 
excuse  for  bullying  them. 

Late  on  9  May  it  was  reported  in  Ankara  (by  the  Rumanians)  that 
Markovic  had  summoned  the  Rumanian  Ambassador  in  Belgrade  and 
told  him  that  the  Turkish  Government’s  decision  to  make  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  Declaration  was  contrary  to  the  understanding  reached  at  a 
meeting  at  Bucharest  of  the  Council  of  the  Balkan  Entente  in  February 
1939,  by  which,  it  was  alleged,  the  Balkan  allies  had  undertaken  not  to 
join  any  other  combination  of  Powers  without  previous  consultation  with 
each  other.1  Markovic  was  said  to  have  threatened  that  if  the  Declaration 
was  made  the  Yugoslav  Government  ‘might  be  compelled  to  take  a  grave 
decision’  (this  was  interpreted  in  Ankara  to  mean  that  she  might  join  the 
Axis),  but  to  have  agreed  to  postpone  any  definite  step  until  he  had  seen 
Gafencu.2  The  British  Government,  who  had  assumed  that  the  Turkish 
Government  were  acting  in  accord  with  their  allies  in  the  Balkan  Entente, 
found  this  news  disquieting,  since  any  weakening  of  the  Balkan  Entente 
as  a  result  of  the  Anglo-French  Declaration  would  be  the  opposite  of  the 
result  that  they  hoped  to  bring  about.3  They  were,  therefore,  relieved 
when  the  Yugoslav  visit  to  Rome  passed  off  without  any  sensational 
announcement  that  Yugoslavia  had  joined  the  Axis4  or  concluded  an 
agreement  with  Hungary.5  According  to  Ciano’s  account  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  between  Prince  Paul  and  Mussolini,  the  Yugoslavs  did  promise  to 
relax  their  connexions  with  the  Balkan  Entente  and  to  draw  closer  to 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria,6  but  the  main  result  of  the  Regent’s  visits  to  Rome 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  440.  The  Turkish  Government  maintained  that  the  undertaking  given  at 
Bucharest  applied  only  to  adherence  to  an  ideological  group,  and  therefore  did  not  affect 
Turkey’s  relations  with  the  Western  Powers  (ibid.).  The  Rumanian  Government  agreed  that 
this  was  the  correct  interpretation  (ibid.  no.  602,  p.  660).  The  Turkish  Government  also  pointed 
out  that  they  had  carried  out  the  undertaking  to  consult  their  allies  by  giving  them  advance 
information  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Declaration  on  7  May.  Markovic  complained  later  to  the 
British  Minister  in  Belgrade  of  being  kept  in  the  dark.  The  Minister  reminded  him  that  Yugo¬ 
slavia  had  not  informed  her  allies  of  the  treaty  with  Italy  in  1937  until  the  day  before  its  signature 
(ibid.  no.  555). 

2  Ibid.  no.  440,  p.  491.  The  Rumanian  Minister  in  Belgrade  told  his  British  colleague  that 
Markovic  had  not  actually  used  the  words  ‘take  a  grave  decision’  (ibid.). 

3  Ibid.  no.  453;  cf.  no.  516. 

4  Markovic  was  said  to  have  told  the  Greek  Minister  in  Belgrade  after  his  return  from  Rome 
that  ‘the  question  of  joining  the  Axis  was  not  put  to  him  either  directly  or  indirectly’  (ibid.  no.  5 1 5, 

P-  550- 

5  Both  Prince  Paul  and  Markovic  gave  reassuring  accounts  of  their  visit  to  Rome  to  the  British 
Minister  in  Belgrade  (ibid.  no.  544). 

6  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  10  May  1939. 
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and  Berlin  was  to  convince  Mussolini  and  Hitler  that  Yugoslavia  was  not 
‘loyal’  to  the  Axis,  but  was  balancing  between  the  two  groups  of  Powers.1 

On  21  May,  between  the  dates  of  the  Yugoslav  state  visits  to  Rome  and 
to  Berlin,  Gafencu  had  another  meeting  with  Markovic,  and  received 
from  him  an  assurance  that  Yugoslavia  had  entered  into  no  commitments 
in  Rome  which  could  weaken  the  policy  of  the  Balkan  Entente.  According 
to  the  Rumanian  account  of  the  interview,2  Markovic  did,  on  the  other 
hand,  warn  Gafencu  that,  if  the  Balkan  Entente  were  definitely  to  enter 
the  Western  camp,  Yugoslavia,  being  determined  to  maintain  her  neu¬ 
trality,  would  be  compelled  to  part  company  with  her  allies;  whereupon 
Gafencu,  while  agreeing  that  the  Balkan  states  ought  not  to  throw  in  their 
lot  with  the  West,  pointed  out  that  the  maintenance  of  Balkan  indepen¬ 
dence  also  implied  a  refusal  to  be  intimidated  by  the  Axis.  The  two  Foreign 
Ministers  agreed  that  the  Anglo-Turkish  Declaration,  which  had  been  made 
public  on  12  May,3  would  strengthen  Turkey’s  position  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  that  this  would  be  advantageous  to  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia;4 
but  they  also  agreed  that  any  extension  of  Anglo-Turkish  arrange¬ 
ments  to  the  Balkans5  would  be  inimical  to  the  maintenance  of  Balkan 
independence,  and  for  this  reason  they  hoped  that  no  allusion  to  the  Balkans 
would  be  made  in  any  further  Anglo-Turkish  agreement.  They  also  agreed 
that  Gafencu  should  make  representations  to  this  effect  in  Ankara  without 
delay,  lest  some  further  step  should  be  taken  which  might  embarrass  the 
Yugoslav  Regent  and  Foreign  Minister  in  their  coming  visit  to  Berlin.6 


1  For  the  Italian  policy  of  disrupting  Yugoslavia  by  fomenting  unrest  in  Croatia,  which  was 
pursued  from  the  end  of  May,  see  beiow,  pp.  Q94-300. 

2  See  the  record  of  the  conversation  between  Cretzianu  and  Halifax  on  23  May  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v, 
no.  602).  In  this  conversation  Cretzianu  stressed  the  need  for  avoiding  any  step  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  driving  Yugoslavia  out  of  the  Balkan  Entente,  and  Halifax  showed  that  he 
fully  appreciated  the  importance  of  this  point. 

3  A  few  days  after  the  issue  of  the  Declaration  another  line  of  attack  on  it  was  developed  in  an 
article  in  the  semi-official  Yugoslav  paper  Politika\  this  declared  that  Turkey  had  suddenly 
changed  her  policy,  which  had  been  the  same  as  that  of  her  Balkan  allies,  and  had  transferred 
her  interests  from  the  Balkans  to  the  Mediterranean.  If  Markovic’s  conversation  with  Gafencu 
was  correctly  reported  by  the  Rumanians,  this  article  was  presumably  to  be  interpreted  as  a 
gesture  towards  the  Axis.  The  hostility  of  the  Yugoslav  press  towards  the  Declaration  (German 
press  comment  was  reprinted  extensively)  caused  some  concern  to  the  British  Minister  ( D.Brit.F.P . 
v,  nos.  526,  553,  555)- 

4  Markovic  was  reported  to  have  agreed  to  a  remark  by  Gafencu  to  the  effect  that,  ‘if  the 
members  of  the  Balkan  Entente  became  engaged  in  hostilities,  their  position  would  be  fortified 
if  the  Straits  were  opened  either  as  a  channel  for  assistance  or  as  a  line  of  retreat  if  necessary’ 
(ibid.  no.  602,  p.  661). 

5  On  19  May  there  had  been  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster  in  which 
Chamberlain,  after  referring  to  the  welcome  given  to  the  Anglo-Turkish  Declaration  in  the  House 
and  throughout  the  country,  remarked  that  the  Declaration  ‘goes  further  than  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean-  it  recognises  the  necessity  of  ensuring  the  establishment  of  security  in  the  Balkans.  We 
have  agreed  that  on  that  matter  we  shall  have  consultations  together,  the  results  of  which,  I 
have  no  doubt,  we  shall  be  able  to  embody  in  the  long-term  treaty’  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  347, 
coll.  1835-6). 

6  For  this  meeting  between  Gafencu  and  Markovic  see  also  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  618,  626,  633. 
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Rumanian  representations  in  the  above  sense  were  made  in  Ankara 
during  the  last  week  of  May1  and  were  received  somewhat  stiffly.2  Sara¬ 
coglu  did,  however,  undertake  not  to  conclude  a  definitive  agreement 
with  Great  Britain  (which,  in  fact,  was  not  yet  in  sight)  before  Prince  Paul 
returned  from  Berlin,  and  in  general  promised  that  no  decisive  step  would 
be  taken  before  Gafencu’s  next  visit  to  Ankara,  on  1 1  June.3 

Before  Gafencu  left  Bucharest  for  Ankara  on  9  June  he  told  the  British 
Minister  that  he  had  just  received  similar  but  not  identical  messages  from 
the  German  and  Italian  Ministers  warning  him  that,  if  Rumania  agreed 
to  an  extension  to  the  Balkans  of  the  arrangements  recorded  in  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  Declaration,  she  would  be  regarded  as  having  joined  a  combina¬ 
tion  hostile  to  the  Axis.4  On  his  arrival  in  Ankara,  Gafencu  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  assurances  from  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister 
and  the  British  Ambassador  that  the  provisions  of  Clause  6  of  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  Declaration  would  not  be  reproduced  in  the  definitive  Anglo- 
Turkish  agreement.  Saracoglu  and  Knatchbull-Hugessen  tried  in  vain 
to  convince  Gafencu  that  better  arrangements  for  Balkan  security  would 
strengthen,  not  weaken,  the  Balkan  Entente,  and  that  Gafencu’s  pro¬ 
fessed  fear  that  Yugoslavia  would  be  driven  into  the  arms  of  the  Axis  was 
illusory,  especially  now  that  Prince  Paul’s  visits  to  Rome  and  Berlin  had 
passed  off  without  incident,  and  even,  it  appeared,  without  the  exercise 
of  any  special  pressure.5  Gafencu  was  finally  given  an  assurance  by 
Saracoglu  that  the  provisions  of  Clause  6  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Declaration 
would  not  be  reproduced  tel  quel  in  the  definitive  Anglo-Turkish  agree¬ 
ment,6  but  no  promise  was  made  that  the  British  and  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ments  would  not  carry  out  the  intention  which  they  had  announced  in 
Clause  6  of  continuing  to  consult  together  on  Balkan  affairs.  Saracoglu, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  shown  little  sympathy  for  Gafencu’s  point  of  view 
and  (according  to  Gafencu)  not  much  understanding  of  Yugoslavia’s  very 
real  difficulties.7  At  the  close  of  the  Rumanian-Turkish  conversations 
Saracoglu  told  Knatchbull-Hugessen — somewhat  to  the  latter’s  sur¬ 
prise — that  Gafencu’s  objections  to  Clause  6  ‘had  been  relegated  to  the 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  633,  686,  704. 

2  Saracoglu  told  Knatchbull-Hugessen  on  30  May  that  he  had  got  into  direct  touch  with 
Markovic,  who  had  declared  that  Gafencu  was  misrepresenting  his  views,  and  that  he  had  not 
asked  for  Rumanian  intervention  in  Ankara.  Saracoglu  also  said  that  he  had  received  assurances 
that  Metaxas  entirely  approved  of  Turkish  policy  (ibid,  no  672). 

3  Ibid.  no.  704.  4  Ibid,  vi,  no.  12. 

5  The  British  Minister  in  Belgrade  reported  that  there  was  less  nervousness  in  Yugoslav 
Government  circles  since  Prince  Paul’s  return  from  Berlin,  but  he  thought  that  the  reference  to 
Balkan  security  in  the  Anglo-Turkish  Declaration  was  unfortunate  from  their  point  of  view, 
and  that  Gafencu  was  interpreting  their  views  correctly  in  pressing  for  the  omission  of  these 
words  in  any  future  agreement  (ibid.  no.  52).  6  Ibid.  no.  148,  p.  170. 

7  As  Hoare,  the  British  Minister  in  Bucharest,  pointed  out,  it  was  easy  for  the  Turks,  who  were 
farther  removed  from  the  danger  zone,  to  regard  Rumanian  and  Yugoslav  fears  of  the  .Axis  as 
exaggerated  (ibid.  no.  59). 
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background'  and  that  the  Anglo-Turkish  negotiations  could  proceed 
without  further  consideration  of  the  Rumanian  point  of  view.1 

This,  however,  was  not  the  end  of  the  matter.  The  Franco-Turkish 
negotiations  on  the  question  of  the  Hatay  were  now  approaching  comple¬ 
tion,  and  this  meant  that  a  Franco-Turkish  Declaration,  identical  in  terms 
with  the  Anglo-Turkish  Declaration  and  therefore  containing  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  Balkan  security,  would  shortly  be  made  public.  Gafencu  did  his 
best  to  secure  either  the  omission  of  Clause  6  from  the  Franco-Turkish 
Declaration  or  the  postponement  of  the  Declaration.  He  went  to  Athens 
in  the  middle  of  June,  after  he  left  Ankara,  and  persuaded  Metaxas  to 
suggest  the  second  alternative  to  the  Turkish  Government,2  and  before 
20  June  a  plea  that  one  or  the  other  of  Gafencu’s  suggestions  should  be 
adopted  had  been  put  forward  by  the  Yugoslav  Government  in  Ankara, 
Paris,  and  London.3  The  French,  British,  and  Turkish  Governments  were 
unwilling  to  postpone  the  Declaration,  since  there  was  no  prospect  that 
the  need  for  it  would  be  eliminated  by  the  early  conclusion  of  a  definitive 
agreement,  and  they  were  also  unwilling  to  drop  Clause  6,  since  they  were 
convinced  that  it  would  be  far  more  serious  for  the  Franco-Turkish  and 
Anglo-Turkish  Declarations  not  to  be  identical  than  for  the  Balkan  states 
to  run  the  risks  which  Gafencu  and  his  associates  professed  to  fear.4  On 
23  June,  accordingly,  the  Franco-Turkish  Declaration  was  made  public 
in  an  unexpurgated  form;  but,  in  announcing  it  to  the  Grand  National 
Assembly  at  Ankara,  the  Turkish  Prime  Minister  commented  on  each 
clause  in  turn,  and  when  he  came  to  Clause  6  he  explained  that,  while  this 
showed  that  the  search  for  security  was  not  limited  to  the  Mediterranean, 
it  in  no  way  modified  the  rights  and  duties  of  members  of  the  Balkan 
Entente.  The  Entente  ‘retained  its  full  and  entire  independence  and  its 
character  as  an  independent  factor  in  the  service  of  peace’.5 

The  British  Government  were  inclined  to  think  for  a  while  that  they 
also  might  do  well  to  offer  an  informal  explanation  of  the  implications  of 
Clause  6  of  the  Declarations  which  might  help  to  relieve  the  minds  of 
Rumanian,  Yugoslav,  and  Greek  statesmen,  and  they  consulted  the 
French  and  Turkish  Governments  about  the  desirability  of  such  a  demarche 
in  the  Balkan  capitals.  It  was,  however,  difficult  to  show  that  Clause  6 
had  no  sinister  significance  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  clear  that  the 
Governments  did,  in  fact,  intend  to  give  effect  to  the  principle  embodied 
in  the  clause,  though  its  actual  words  would  not  need  to  be  reproduced  in 
future  agreements.6  Moreover,  by  the  middle  of  July,  the  agitation  in  the 
Balkan  states  about  Clause  6  had  subsided,  and  the  suspicion  that  the 
complaints  on  the  subject  had  been  perfunctory  and  designed  princi¬ 
pally  to  impress  the  Axis  Powers  was  confirmed  when  the  point  was  not 

1  Ibid.  no.  41,  p.  54.  2  Ibid.  no.  115.  3  Ibid,  and  no.  149. 

4  Ibid.  no.  115.  5  Ibid.  no.  140.  6  Ibid.  nos.  142,  204,  421,  422. 
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mentioned  at  all  by  Prince  Paul  of  Yugoslavia  in  a  conversation  with 
Halifax  in  London  on  20  July.  The  British  Government,  therefore,  decided 
to  say  no  more  about  Clause  6  unless  one  or  more  of  the  Balkan  states 
were  to  raise  the  question  again.1 

The  Prince  Regent  of  Yugoslavia,  after  allowing  a  decent  interval  to 
elapse  since  his  visits  to  Rome  and  Berlin,  had  responded  to  Gafencu’s 
suggestion2  and  consulted  his  own  tastes  by  visiting  England  from  1 7  July 
to  2  August.  In  his  talk  with  Halifax  on  20  July,3  he  gave  the  impression 
that  he  was  especially  anxious  about  the  danger  of  Italian  aggression,  but 
he  said  that  Yugoslavia  would  fight  if  she  were  attacked,  even  though  she 
would  certainly  be  overrun,  and  assured  Halifax  that  he  need  have  no 
misgivings  about  Yugoslav  policy.  Halifax  was  able  to  promise  Prince 
Paul  some  British  help  in  the  matter  of  credits  and  the  supply  of  aero¬ 
planes.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  Prince  Paul  referred  to  the  steps 
that  he  had  been  taking  in  the  hope  of  complying  with  the  Italian  wish 
for  a  Hungarian- Yugoslav  rapprochement 4  without  endangering  Yugoslav- 
Rumanian  relations.  His  idea  had  been  that  if  a  tripartite  agreement  was 
too  difficult  to  arrange  there  might  be  two  bilateral  agreements,  between 
Hungary  and  Yugoslavia,  and  Hungary  and  Rumania,  respectively.  He 
had  approached  the  Hungarian  Government  on  the  question,  but  their 
reply  had  been  that  the  Rumanians  had  been  provocative  and  that 
nothing  could  be  done  with  them,  while  Hungary’s  relations  with  Yugo¬ 
slavia  were  so  good  that  nothing  need  be  done  to  improve  them.  Prince 
Paul  professed  to  be  unable  to  explain  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  Hungary. 
The  explanation  was  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Axis  Powers, 
having  abandoned  the  idea  that  Yugoslavia  might  be  enticed  into  their 
camp,  were  now  following  the  alternative  policy  of  breaking  her  up  from 
within,  and  had  therefore  let  Hungary  know  that  a  Hungarian-Yugoslav 
rapprochement  was  no  longer  among  their  desiderata. 

(d)  The  Anglo-Franco-Turkish  Negotiations  for  a  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Assistance,  May  to  October 

(1)  Political  Questions 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Joint  Declaration  made  public  in 
London  and  Ankara  on  12  May  1939  marked  the  end  of  the  first  stage  only 
of  the  Anglo-Turkish  negotiations,  and  that  it  had  been  the  intention  of 
the  two  Governments  to  follow  up  the  Declaration  by  concluding  an 
interim  understanding  to  cover  the  period  during  which  discussions 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  422. 

2  See  above,  p.  131.  3  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  393. 

4  The  Prince  Regent  naturally  did  not  mention  the  Italian  pressure  on  the  point,  but  said 

that  ‘some  time  ago  the  Regent  and  Prime  Minister  in  Hungary  had  made  speeches  which  had 
led  him  to  think  that  the  time  was  opportune  for  some  approach’  (ibid.  p.  437). 
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between  military  and  financial  experts  would  be  taking  place  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  signature  of  a  definitive  agreement  of  mutual  assistance.1 

Both  parties  to  the  Declaration  of  12  May  professed  themselves  eager 
to  conclude  the  next  stages  of  the  negotiations  as  rapidly  as  possible,2  but 
in  fact  the  exchange  of  views  proceeded  rather  slowly.  Both  sides  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  delay:  the  British  owing  to  their  preoccupation  with  other 
and  even  more  vital  issues,3  to  the  need  for  consulting  the  French  at  every 
step,  and  to  their  own  financial  and  supply  difficulties,  which  made  con¬ 
sideration  of  Turkish  requirements  a  slow  business;  the  Turks  principally 
because  they  were  reluctant  to  enter  into  further  political  commitments 
while  they  were  uncertain  when  and  to  what  extent  their  demands  for 
military  and  financial  help  were  going  to  be  met.  The  delay  not  only  gave 
opportunities  for  German  intrigues  in  Ankara;4  it  also  caused  a  good  deal 
of  disillusionment  among  the  Turks,  who  had  hoped  that  concrete  benefits 
would  follow  immediately  on  the  announcement  of  the  Anglo-Turkish 
and  Franco-Turkish  Declarations. 

A  British  draft  of  the  text  of  an  interim  understanding  was  ready  at  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  was  communicated  to  the  French  Government  on 
3  June,5  and  to  the  Turkish  Government  on  the  4th.  Saracoglu,  on  being 
handed  the  draft,  at  once  asked  when  he  would  receive  a  communication 
on  economic  and  financial  questions,6  and  this  inquiry  was  repeated  at 
intervals  during  June.7  Turkish  counter-proposals  for  the  interim  under¬ 
standing  were  ready  early  in  June,8  but  were  not  communicated  to  the 
British  Embassy  until  23  June,  and  then  only  unofficially  in  the  form  of  an 
‘advance  copy  for  preliminary  discussion’.9  This  was  the  date  on  which 
the  Franco-Turkish  Declaration,  parallel  to  the  Anglo-Turkish  Declara¬ 
tion,  was  made  public,  and  the  British  Government  then  decided  that  it 
would  be  best  for  the  negotiations  with  Turkey  to  be  continued  in  future 
on  a  tripartite  basis10 — a  suggestion  which  was  accepted  whole-heartedly 
by  the  French11  and  with  some  reluctance  by  the  Turks.12  Early  in  July,  in 
response  to  a  hint  from  President  Inonii,13  the  British  Government  suggested 
to  the  French  Government  that  the  idea  of  concluding  an  interim  political 

1  See  above,  p.  1 18.  2  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  512,  537;  vi,  no.  82.  3  Ibid,  v,  no.  627. 

4  The  German  reaction  to  the  Anglo-Turkish  Declaration  was  less  violent  than  had  been 
expected  (ibid.  nos.  536,  738),  and  there  was  no  immediate  interruption  of  German-Turkish 
trade,  though  the  Germans  soon  stopped  deliveries  of  big  guns  to  Turkey  and  later  also  deliveries 
of  aeroplanes  (ibid,  vi,  no.  584).  The  German  Ambassador,  von  Papen,  and  his  staff,  however, 
made  repeated  attempts  to  persuade  Turkey  not  to  enter  into  a  definitive  agreement  with  the 
Western  Powers  (ibid,  v,  nos.  536,  594,  738;  vi,  no.  168).  A  rumour  early  in  June  that  there  had 
been  a  strong  reaction  in  Turkey,  especially  among  army  officers,  against  the  Anglo-Turkish 
Declaration  apparently  had  its  origin  in  Berlin  (ibid,  v,  no.  723).  The  truth  of  this  report  was 
categorically  denied  by  Saracoglu,  who  told  Knatchbull-Hugessen  that  the  whole  country 
unanimously  approved  of  the  agreement  with  Great  Britain  (ibid.  no.  737). 

s  Ibid.  no.  687,  note  7.  6  Ibid.  no.  709,  note  2.  7  Ibid,  vi,  nos.  82,  98. 

8  Ibid.  no.  98.  9  Ibid.  no.  134.  10  Ibid.  nos.  165,  173,  239,  299,  365. 

11  Ibid.  nos.  239,  323,  365.  12  Ibid.  no.  330.  13  Ibid.  no.  218. 
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understanding  should  be  dropped  and  that  the  definitive  treaty  of  mutual 
assistance  should  be  negotiated  as  rapidly  as  possible.1  This  suggestion  was 
intended  to  speed  up  the  proceedings,  but  its  adoption  meant  that  an 
entirely  new  draft  of  an  agreement  had  to  be  prepared  in  London;  this 
draft  was  not  communicated  to  the  French  Government  until  4  August,2 
and  it  was  not  until  14  August  that  the  French  and  British  Ambassadors 
in  Ankara  were  instructed  to  present  it  to  the  Turkish  Government.3 

This  was  just  a  week  before  the  announcement  that  the  German  and 
Russian  Governments  had  agreed  to  conclude  a  pact  of  non-aggression — 
an  announcement  which  was  followed  immediately  by  Ribbentrop’s  visit 
to  Moscow  and  by  the  signature  of  the  pact  on  23  August.  This  change 
in  the  international  scene  made  the  Western  Powers  extremely  anxious  to 
secure  Turkey’s  definite  adherence  to  the  peace  front,  and  they  began  at 
once  to  press  for  the  speediest  possible  conclusion  of  the  tripartite  political 
agreement.4  Within  a  few  days,  it  had  become  clear  that  the  outbreak  of 
war  might  be  imminent,  but  there  also  seemed  reason  to  believe  that  Italy 
would  not  join  Germany  in  an  attack  on  Poland.5  Turkey’s  existing  obliga¬ 
tions  towards  the  Western  Powers  were  those  laid  down  in  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  and  Franco-Turkish  Declarations  of  12  May  and  23  June,  which 
provided  for  mutual  assistance  only  in  a  war  in  which  Italy  was  a  bel¬ 
ligerent.  The  British  and  French  Governments  now  debated  the  question 
whether  or  not  to  ask  Turkey  to  extend  her  obligations  immediately,  in 
advance  of  the  signature  of  the  definitive  political  agreement.  They  finally 
decided  against  this  course,  thinking  it  better  to  concentrate  on  the  early 
conclusion  of  the  tripartite  agreement,  the  signature  of  which  would,  they 
hoped,  have  an  important  psychological  effect  both  in  the  Western  and  in 
the  Axis  camp.6 

In  this  calculation,  however,  the  British  and  French  Governments 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  274.  2  Ibid.  nos.  551,  552.  3  Ibid.  no.  655. 

4  Ibid,  vii,  nos.  217,  266,  300,  340. 

5  See  below,  p.  284.  The  British  Government  were  anxious  at  the  end  of  August  lest  their 
negotiations  with  Turkey  should  prejudice  the  prospect  that  Italy  would  remain  neutral.  This 
consideration  caused  them  to  resist,  with  success,  a  Turkish  suggestion  that,  in  the  clause  in  the 
political  agreement  providing  for  mutual  assistance  in  a  war  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  words 
‘European  Power  on  the  Mediterranean  seaboard’  should  be  substituted  for  ‘Mediterranean 
Power’  in  order  to  make  it  clear  that  Italy  (and  not,  for  instance,  Egypt)  was  regarded  as  a 
potential  aggressor  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  nos.  550,  598).  The  phrase  finally  decided  on  was  ‘an  act  of 
aggression  by  a  European  Power  leading  to  war  in  the  Mediterranean  area’.  At  this  stage  it  was 
hoped  that  the  Anglo-French  Treaty  with  Turkey  would  be  signed  within  a  few  days,  and  the 
British  Ambassador  in  Rome  was  instructed  on  31  August  to  notify  the  Italian  Government  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  just  before  it  was  signed  and  to  give  them  an  assurance  that  the 
British  Government’s  signature  implied  no  change  in  their  desire  ‘to  collaborate  with  the  Italian 
Government  on  all  possible  occasions  in  the  preservation  of  peace’  (ibid.  no.  623). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British  Government  feared  lest  the  Turks  might  think  that  they  were 
trying  to  buy  Italy’s  neutrality  at  Turkey’s  expense.  On  26  August  Knatchbull-Hugessen  was 
instructed,  if  this  point  should  arise,  to  give  the  Turkish  Government  an  assurance  that  the 
Anglo-Turkish  alliance  was  the  basis  of  Britain’s  whole  Mediterranean  policy  (ibid.  no.  338). 

6  Ibid.  nos.  342,  395,  413. 
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failed  to  take  account  of  the  Turkish  Government’s  capacity  for  driving 
a  hard  bargain.  It  was  not  until  29  August  that  Saracoglu  received  the 
British  and  French  Ambassadors  and  went  through  the  draft  text  of  the 
agreement  with  them.1  A  certain  number  of  drafting  points  raised  by  the 
Turks  then  had  to  be  referred  back  to  London  and  Paris,  but  it  appeared 
that  the  1  urkish  Government’s  chief  motive  for  drawing  out  the  political 
negotiations  was  still  dissatisfaction  with  the  Western  Powers’  financial 
proposals.2  The  tripartite  political  agreement  had  not  been  signed  when 
war  broke  out,  and  during  the  next  few  weeks  the  Turks  used  their  bar¬ 
gaining  power  to  extract  much  better  financial  terms  than  the  Western 
Powers  had  previously  been  willing  to  offer  them.3 

At  the  same  time,  the  Turkish  Government  gave  the  British  and  French 
Governments  no  real  reason  for  fearing  that  their  policy  of  aligning  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Western  Powers — or,  at  the  least,  of  maintaining  a  benevo¬ 
lent  neutrality  towards  them — had  undergone  any  change.4  Saracoglu 
did,  indeed,  appear  somewhat  shaken  by  the  first  announcement  that  a 
German-Russian  pact  was  to  be  concluded  and  by  a  simultaneous  German 
threat  to  cancel  all  Turkish  war  material  contracts  and  credits  and  not  to 
renew  the  trade  agreement  which  expired  on  2 1  August.5  As  soon  as  the 
German-Russian  pact  had  been  signed,  however,  the  Turkish  attitude 
stiffened  again.  Saracoglu  told  the  French  Ambassador  on  23  August  that 
the  new  pact  would  have  no  influence  on  Turkish  policy,6  and  he  gave 
similar  assurances  to  the  British  and  Polish  Ambassadors  a  few  days  later.7 
On  the  24th  Saracoglu  told  the  German  Ambassador,  von  Papen,  that 
Turkey  had  no  intention  of  submitting  to  German  economic  domination.8 
President  Inonii,  who  received  von  Papen  on  26  August,  was  also  reported 
to  have  spoken  very  firmly  to  him.9 

Both  before  and  after  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Turks  were  also  under 
pressure  from  Russia.  The  Turkish  Government  had  always  contem¬ 
plated  entering  into  a  bilateral  Turco-Russian  agreement  for  mutual 
assistance  when  they  had  reached  agreement  with  the  Western  Powers,10 
and  in  the  second  week  of  August  they  had  accepted  a  Russian  proposal 
to  begin  negotiations  for  such  an  agreement.11  In  the  last  week  of  August 
Saracoglu,  in  reply  to  a  series  of  Russian  questions,12  made  it  clear  that  his 
Government  would  only  contemplate  a  Turco-Russian  pact  of  limited 
application  (that  is,  applying  only  to  regions  contiguous  to  both  Russia 
and  Turkey)  which  would  not  conflict  with  any  of  the  obligations  that 

I  Ibid.  no.  474.  2  Ibid.  nos.  242,  292,  321. 

3  See  below,  pp.  147-50.  4  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  nos.  292,  370. 

5  Ibid.  no.  161.  6  Ibid.  nos.  188,  308,  p.  248.  7  Ibid.  no.  339. 

8  Ibid.  no.  260;  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  247;  see  also  below,  pp.  422-3.  The  German-Turkish 
trade  treaty  was  allowed  to  lapse,  and  trade  was  placed  on  a  compensation  basis  (cf.  W.  N. 
Medlicott:  The  Economic  Blockade  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952),  i.  271). 

»  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  386.  10  See  above,  p.  118. 

II  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  nos.  579,  620.  12  Ibid,  vii,  no.  9. 
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Turkey  was  about  to  undertake  towards  the  Western  Powers.1  Saracoglu 
also  refrained  at  this  stage  from  accepting  an  invitation  to  go  to  Moscow.2 
The  negotiations  between  Turkey  and  the  Western  Powers  continued 
throughout  September,  and  on  the  29th  an  Anglo-Franco-Turkish  political 
treaty  was  at  last  initialed.  Saracoglu  then  went  to  Moscow,  where  he 
successfully  resisted  strong  pressure  to  agree  that  Turkey  should  adopt  a 
policy  of  complete  neutrality  and  keep  the  Straits  closed  to  British  and 
French  warships.3  On  17  October  Saracoglu  returned  to  Ankara,  without 
having  signed  an  agreement  with  Russia,  and  on  the  19th  the  Anglo- 
Franco-Turkish  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance  was  signed,  together  with 
various  supplementary  financial  agreements.4 

Although  the  process  of  negotiating  the  tripartite  treaty  of  mutual 
assistance  was  thus  a  long  one,  no  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
reconciling  the  points  of  view  of  the  three  parties  on  the  essential  political 
issues  involved.  As  early  as  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  July,  indeed,  when 
Saracoglu  had  to  answer  a  question  in  the  Grand  National  Assembly  on 
his  foreign  policy,  he  said,  with  the  tacit  approval  of  the  British  Ambas¬ 
sador,  that  in  regard  to  the  political  position  the  British  and  Turkish 
Governments  might  already  be  considered  to  be  in  agreement.5 

The  principal  political  desideratum  of  the  British  Government  at  the 
outset  was  that  Turkish  obligations  towards  Greece  and  Rumania  should 
be  made  to  harmonize  with  British  obligations,  or  that  British  obligations 
should  at  least  not  be  made  more  difficult  to  fulfil.6  In  regard  to  Greece 
no  difficulty  arose,  since  the  Anglo-Turkish  Declaration  of  12  May  covered 
the  contingency  of  war  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  Turkey  would  therefore 
be  involved  automatically  if  Greece  were  to  be  attacked.7  The  case  of 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  nos.  341,  712.  2  Ibid.  no.  341. 

3  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Middle  East  in  the  War,  pp.  443-5.  The  Russians  were  themselves 
under  pressure  from  the  Germans,  who  objected  to  the  conclusion  of  a  pact  of  mutual  assistance 
between  Turkey  and  Russia  and  insisted  that  in  any  case  such  a  pact  must  contain  reservations 
expressly  excluding  the  possibility  of  Russo-Turkish  mutual  assistance  against  Germany (D.Ger. 
F.P.  viii,  nos.  116,  21 1).  The  Germans  also  urged  the  Russians  to  obtain  assurances  from  the 
Turks  about  the  passage  of  the  Straits  (ibid.  no.  167)  and  to  dissuade  them  from  entering  into 
an  alliance  with  Great  Britain  and  France  (ibid.  no.  175).  The  Germans  were  also,  of  course, 
exerting  diplomatic  pressure  directly  upon  the  Turks  in  the  hope  of  averting  the  conclusion  of 
the  negotiations  with  the  Western  Powers  (ibid.  nos.  189,  202).  After  the  Anglo-Franco-Turkish 
Treaty  had  been  signed,  von  Papen  was  instructed  to  tell  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister  that 
Germany  regarded  the  treaty  as  an  intentional  affront  and  reserved  the  right  to  take  appropriate 
measures  if  it  should  lead  to  practical  consequences  disadvantageous  to  Germany  (ibid.  no.  324; 
cf.  Ribbentrop’s  interview  with  the  Turkish  Ambassador,  ibid.  no.  347). 

4  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance  between  .  .  .  the  United  Kingdom  .  .  .  the 
French  Republic  and  ...  the  Turkish  Republic  .  .  .  Angora,  ig  October  1939,  Cmd.  6165  (London, 
H.M.S.O.,  1940).  [This  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  Cmd.  6165.] 

5  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  246.  6  Ibid,  v,  no.  537. 

7  At  the  end  of  May  the  Turkish  Government  informed  their  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  who 
had  to  answer  Russian  questions  regarding  Turkey’s  obligations,  that  they  held  themselves 
bound  to  assist  Great  Britain  in  the  event  of  war  in  the  Mediterranean  before  the  signature  of 
a  formal  treaty  (ibid.  no.  654). 
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Rumania  was  more  complicated.  In  March  the  British  Government  had 
asked  whether  Turkey  was  prepared  to  help  Rumania  if  she  was  the  victim 
of  aggression,1  but  Turkey’s  evident  reluctance  to  consider  an  extension 
of  her  obligation  to  Rumania  had  caused  the  British  Government  to  con¬ 
centrate  in  the  first  place  on  reciprocal  arrangements  for  assistance  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  to  leave  the  position  regarding  Rumania  for  clarifica¬ 
tion  during  the  second  stage  of  the  negotiations.  One  of  the  British 
Government’s  chief  motives  in  approaching  Turkey  (at  a  time  when 
Rumania  was  thought  to  be  in  imminent  danger)  was  to  get  into  as  good 
a  position  as  possible  for  implementing  a  guarantee  of  Rumania.2  Under 
the  terms  of  the  Montreux  Convention  the  British  and  French  Govern¬ 
ments  could  not  be  certain  that  their  warships  would  be  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  Straits  into  the  Black  Sea  in  time  of  war  unless  Turkey  was 
also  a  belligerent  and  their  ally;3  and  it  was  therefore  most  important  to 
ensure  that  Turkey  should  be  at  least  nominally  a  belligerent  from  the 
outset  in  any  hostilities  in  which  the  Western  Powers  needed  to  send 
reinforcements  into  the  Black  Sea.4  The  British  Government  also  attached 
some  importance  to  securing  a  direct  Turkish  guarantee  of  both  Greece 
and  Rumania,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  stiffen  those  countries’  will  to 
resist  aggression,  but  this  point  was  not  regarded  as  vital.  The  British 
draft  for  an  interim  understanding,  presented  to  the  Turks  on  4  June,5 
accordingly  provided  for  a  direct  Turkish  guarantee  of  Greece  and 
Rumania;  but  it  soon  became  clear  that  this  proposal  was  unacceptable 
to  the  Turks,  and  also  that  the  Rumanians  were  shy  of  receiving  another 
direct  guarantee.6  The  British  Government  then  readily  accepted  a 
formula,  providing  for  an  indirect  guarantee,  contained  in  the  Turkish 
counter-proposals  of  23  June.7  By  this  formula,  which  was  incorporated 
in  the  final  treaty  as  Article  3,  the  Turkish  Government  undertook  that, 
so  long  as  the  Anglo-French  guarantees  of  Greece  and  Rumania  remained 

1  See  above,  p.  74.  2  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  537,  p.  575. 

3  Under  Article  19  of  the  Convention  the  passage  of  warships  of  belligerent  Powers  was 
prohibited  except  in  the  case  of  operations  arising  out  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
or  ‘in  cases  of  assistance  rendered  to  a  state  victim  of  aggression  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  of  mutual 
assistance  binding  Turkey,  concluded  within  the  framework  of  the  League  of  Nations’.  Since 
the  framework  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  now  a  very  shaky  structure,  it  was  clearly  better  to 
rely  on  the  provisions  of  Article  20,  which  gave  Turkey  absolute  discretion  regarding  the  passage 
of  warships  in  a  war  in  which  she  was  a  belligerent.  In  the  understanding  reached  between 
Saracoglu  and  Gafencu  at  Istanbul  on  8  and  9  April  (see  above,  p.  1 14)  Saracoglu  had  promised 
that  Turkey  would  maintain  ‘a  benevolent  and  friendly  neutrality’  if  Rumania  was  involved  in 
a  war  in  which  Turkey  was  a  neutral.  Gafencu  told  Halifax  on  24  April  that  this  meant  that 
Turkey  would  not  make  use  of  her  right  of  inspecting  ships  passing  through  the  Straits  and 
carrying  help  to  Rumania  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  278,  p.  297).  But  this  was  merely  a  verbal  promise, 
not  a  contractual  arrangement,  and  it  left  a  loop-hole  for  the  accusation  that  the  terms  of  the 
Montreux  Convention  were  being  infringed. 

4  Ibid.  nos.  537  (p.  575),  687  (p.  741);  vi,  no.  95. 

s  Ibid,  v,  no.  684. 

6  Ibid,  vi,  nos.  39,  41,  53  (P-  7°)>  77>  86. 


7  Ibid.  nos.  128,  134. 
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in  force,1  they  would  give  all  possible  aid  and  assistance  to  the  British  and 
French  Governments  if  they  should  become  involved  in  war  in  virtue  of 
the  guarantees.  This  met  the  essential  point  that  Turkey  should  be  a 
belligerent  in  a  war  arising  out  of  an  attack  on  Rumania  which  brought 
the  Anglo-French  guarantees  into  operation.2 

On  the  Turkish  side,  the  chief  desideratum — naturally  enough — was 
to  get  as  much  and  give  as  little  as  possible:  to  make  sure  that  the  obliga¬ 
tions  undertaken  by  Great  Britain  and  France  should  be  extensive  and 
binding  while  Turkey’s  hands  were  only  loosely  tied.  In  particular,  the 
Turks  were  anxious  (1)  to  make  sure  that  they  would  not  become  involved 
in  war  with  Russia  on  Rumania’s  account;3  (2)  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
undertaking  additional  obligations  to  render  assistance  outside  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  area;  (3)  to  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  protection  against  the 
risk  of  a  direct  attack  on  Turkey  or  an  indirect  threat  to  her  security  by 
a  non- Mediterranean  Power. 

The  first  of  these  points  was  settled  without  difficulty.  The  British  and 
French  guarantees  to  Rumania  were  of  her  independence,  not  her  in¬ 
tegrity;  it  was  German  aggression  that  the  Western  Powers  had  in  mind,4 
not  the  possibility  of  a  Russian  attempt  to  recover  Bessarabia;  and  they 
were  quite  willing  to  allow  Turkey  to  contract  out  of  any  obligations 
which  would  be  incompatible  with  the  terms  of  her  agreement  with 
Russia.  The  question  was  finally  dealt  with  in  Protocol  No.  2  to  the  Treaty 
of  Mutual  Assistance,  which  ran  as  follows :  ‘The  obligations  undertaken 
by  Turkey  in  virtue  of  the  above-mentioned  Treaty  cannot  compel  that 
country  to  take  action  having  as  its  effect,  or  involving  as  its  consequences, 
entry  into  armed  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union.’ 

On  the  related  questions  of  Turkey’s  reciprocal  obligations  and  a 


1  The  Turkish  Government  had  shown  some  uneasiness  at  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations 
for  an  interim  understanding  over  the  possibility  that  the  unilateral  British  and  French  guarantees 
of  Greece  and  Rumania  might  be  withdrawn,  leaving  Turkey  alone  to  carry  out  obligations  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  a  formal  treaty  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  nos.  549,  641  (enclosure)).  This  risk  was  guarded  against 
by  the  stipulation  that  the  Turkish  obligation  should  last  only  as  long  as  the  Anglo-French  guaran¬ 
tees  remained  in  force. 

2  King  Carol  of  Rumania  visited  Istanbul  on  1 2  August,  and  received  a  promise  from  Sara- 
coglu  that  Turkey  would  mobilize  if  Germany  attacked  Rumania.  This  promise  was  independent 
of  the  commitments  which  Turkey  was  undertaking  in  the  tripartite  treaty. 

3  In  a  letter  to  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  dated  25  May  1939,  Saracoglu  wrote:  ‘La  Turquie  ne 
serait  en  ancun  cas  disposee  a  assumer  une  obligation  d’assistance  par  une  formule  gdnerale 
englobant  egalement  l’eventualite  d’une  action  de  l’U.R.S.S.  contre  la  Roumanie.  Ceci  meme 
si  la  Grande-Bretagne  appliquait  sa  garantie  envers  la  Roumanie  et  meme  si  l’assistance  mu- 
tuelle  turco-britannique  avait  deja  commence  a  fonctionner  a  la  suite  d’une  action  directe  ou 
indirecte  de  l’ltalie.  Dans  une  pareille  eventualite  .  .  .  l’engagement  de  la  Turquie  en  ce  qui 
concerne  la  region  m6diterran6enne  produirait  son  plein  effet  sans  qu’une  cooperation  puisse  etre 
envisag^e  en  Roumanie’  (ibid.  no.  641,  p.  695;  see  also  ibid.  no.  549;  vi,  no.  64,  p.  82). 

4  In  the  opinion  of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  even  a  Hungarian  attack  on  Rumania,  if  it  was 
not  supported  by  Germany,  might  not  bring  the  guarantee  into  operation,  since  it  might  not 
constitute  a  clear  threat  to  Rumanian  independence  (ibid,  v,  no.  687,  p.  742). 
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guarantee  against  an  attack  on  Turkey  by  a  non-Mediterranean  Power, 
both  sides  began  by  asking  for  more  than  they  finally  obtained.  Both  the 
British  draft  for  an  interim  understanding  and  the  Turkish  counter-draft 
referred  to  consultation  regarding  the  carrying  out  of  the  mutual  obliga¬ 
tions  in  the  Mediterranean  which  resulted  from  the  Declaration  of  12  May, 
but  made  no  specific  proposals  for  reciprocity  outside  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Turkish  draft,  on  the  other  hand,  proposed  a  one-sided  guarantee  of 
assistance  to  Turkey  in  the  event  of  an  act  of  aggression  committed  against 
Turkish  territory  or  leading  to  war  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  considered  by 
Turkey  a  menace  to  her  security.1  The  contingencies  which  the  Turkish 
Government  were  understood  to  have  in  mind  in  asking  for  this  guarantee 
were  those  of  an  attack  by  or  through  Bulgaria  (that  is,  by  Bulgaria  alone 
or  with  German  support,  or  by  German  forces  advancing  through  Bul¬ 
garia)  and  of  aggression  by  Germany  against  Yugoslavia  with  the  ultimate 
objective  of  opening  a  route  for  advancing  through  Bulgaria  against 
Turkey.2  The  British  and  French  Governments  agreed  that  Turkey  was 
justified  in  asking  for  a  guarantee  against  these  risks;3  but,  while  both 
Governments  were  prepared  to  promise  help  in  the  event  of  an  attack  by 
or  through  Bulgaria,  the  British  Government  were  unwilling  to  bind  them¬ 
selves  to  action  in  the  event  of  German  aggression  against  Yugoslavia. 
They  considered  that  the  obligation  in  this  second  case  should  be  limited 
to  consultation  with  a  view  to  common  action.4  Their  objection  was  based 
both  on  the  desire  not  to  arouse  Yugoslav  apprehensions  and  on  their 
great  reluctance  to  make  their  intervention  dependent  on  Turkey’s 
decision  that  her  security  was  threatened  by  an  act  of  aggression  at  two 
removes. 

The  British  Government  also  felt  that  the  additional  obligations  towards 
Turkey  which  they  were  being  asked  to  undertake  called  for  a  quid  pro  quo. 
The  first  article  of  the  British  draft  of  a  definitive  treaty,  which  provided 
for  mutual  assistance  in  the  event  of  war  in  the  Mediterranean,  was,  there¬ 
fore,  followed  by  two  others  providing  for  mutual  assistance  or  consultation 
in  a  war  in  which  Italy  was  not  a  belligerent.  Article  2  of  this  British  draft 
stipulated  for  reciprocal  help  in  the  event  of  a  direct  attack  by  a  European 
Power  on  Great  Britain,  France,  or  Turkey  (this  covered  the  cases  of  attack 
on  Turkey  by  Bulgaria,  or  by  Germany  through  Bulgaria  or  by  sea). 
Article  4  of  the  draft  contained  an  undertaking  to  consult  with  a  view  to 

1  See  above,  p.  119,  for  the  Turkish  Government’s  attempt,  during  the  negotiation  of  the 
Joint  Declaration,  to  limit  their  liabilities  by  stipulating  that  their  intervention  in  a  war  would 
take  place  only  when  there  was  a  threat  to  Turkish  security. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  nos.  270  (p.  299),  338,  551,  p.  598.  The  possibility  of  Italian  aggression 
against  Yugoslavia  was  already  covered,  since  the  Mediterranean  area  referred  to  in  the  Joint 
Declaration  had  been  defined  shortly  after  the  Declaration  as  covering  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Dardanelles  but  not  the  Black  Sea  (ibid.  no.  551,  p.  599). 

3  Ibid.  nos.  270  (p.  299),  551,  p.  598. 

4  Ibid. 
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joint  action  in  the  cases  of  (i)  ‘aggression  by  a  European  Power  against 
another  European  state  which  one  of  the  contracting  parties  had,  with  the 
approval  of  that  state,  undertaken  to  assist  in  maintaining  its  independence 
or  neutrality  against  such  aggression’  (this  would  cover  the  cases  of 
German  aggression  against  Poland,  against  the  small  West  European  states 
guaranteed  under  the  Anglo-French  gentleman’s  agreement  of  February 
1939,1  and  against  Russia  if  the  treaty  of  mutual  assistance  then  under 
negotiation  with  France  and  Great  Britain  was  concluded) ;  and  (2) 
‘aggression  by  a  European  Power  which,  while  directed  against  another 
European  state,  constituted,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  contracting 
Governments,  a  menace  to  its  own  security’  (this  covered  the  case  of 
German  aggression  against  Yugoslavia). 

The  British  Government  had  foreseen  Turkish  objections  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  in  Article  2  of  the  draft  for  aid  and  assistance  in  the  event  of  a  direct 
attack  on  France  or  the  United  Kingdom.  They  had  told  the  French 
Government,  when  communicating  the  draft  to  them  on  4  August,  that  in 
the  last  resort  they  were  willing  to  drop  this  provision,2  and  at  the  end  of 
August  the  British  and  French  Ambassadors  were  instructed  not  to  insist 
on  reciprocity.3  In  the  end,  under  Article  1  of  the  treaty,  Great  Britain 
and  France  guaranteed  Turkey  against  direct  attack  by  a  European  Power,4 5 
but  the  most  that  could  be  secured  from  Turkey  was  the  promise  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  direct  attack  on  Great  Britain  or  France,  Turkey  would 
immediately  consult  with  them  and  would  ‘observe  at  least  a  benevolent 
neutrality  towards  France  and  the  United  Kingdom’  (Article  4).  Turkey 
did,  however,  accept  the  reciprocal  obligation  of  consultation  in  the 
event  of  aggression  against  Poland  or  a  small  West  European  state, 
and  this  provision  appeared  as  Article  5  (1)  of  the  treaty.  Article  5  (2) 
contained  the  corresponding  Anglo-French  promise  in  respect  of  an  attack 
on  Yugoslavia.3 

1  See  above,  p.  66. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  551,  p.  599;  see  also  no.  641,  and  vii,  no.  413.  3  Ibid. 

4  There  was  no  direct  reference  in  the  treaty  to  the  question  of  attack  by  or  through  Bulgaria. 

During  the  negotiations  in  August  the  Turks  suggested  that  a  ‘security  zone’  should  be  defined 
and  provision  made  for  consultation  if  German  troops  advanced  to  the  outer  border  of  the  zone 
and  for  immediate  assistance  if  the  advance  reached  the  inner  border  (i.e.  any  frontier  of  Bul¬ 
garia)  (ibid.  no.  242,  p.  199)-  The  Western  Governments  were  unwilling  to  introduce  provisions 
of  this  kind  into  the  treaty  but  were  ready  to  consider  an  alternative  proposal  for  an  exchange  of 
notes  stating  that  the  advance  of  German  troops  to  the  Bulgarian  frontier  would  entitle  the 
Turkish  Government  to  ask  for  their  collaboration  (ibid.  nos.  560,  633).  If  there  was  such  an 
exchange  of  notes  it  remained  secret,  and  the  text  was  not  published  with  those  of  the  political 
and  financial  agreements  signed  on  19  October  1939. 

5  Article  2  of  the  treaty  reproduced  the  substance  of  Clause  3  of  the  Joint  Declaration — that 
is,  it  provided  for  mutual  assistance  in  the  event  of  a  war  in  the  Mediterranean  area.  Article  3, 
as  we  have  seen  (above,  p.  141),  contained  Turkey’s  indirect  guarantee  of  Greece  and  Rumania. 
Article  6  stated  that  the  treaty  was  not  directed  against  any  country.  Article  7  declared  that  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  were  ‘equally  binding  as  bilateral  obligations  between  Turkey  and  each 
of  the  two  other  contracting  parties’ ;  Article  8  bound  the  parties  not  to  conclude  an  armistice 
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Various  points  raised  by  the  Turks  during  the  negotiations  on  draft 
texts  which  began  in  August  were  all  of  a  nature  to  suggest  Turkish  mis¬ 
givings  about  the  Western  Powers’  good  faith.1  The  Turkish  Government, 
for  instance,  insisted  that  the  instrument  to  be  signed  should  take  the  form 
of  a  treaty  between  heads  of  states,  not  of  an  agreement  between  Govern¬ 
ments,2  and  that  it  should  have  a  validity  of  fifteen  years  in  the  first  place 
instead  of  the  five-year  period  suggested  by  the  British  Government  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the  Anglo-Polish  agreement.  The  Turks 
also  asked  that  the  treaty  should  be  both  tripartite  and  bilateral — that  is, 
that  its  provisions  should  continue  to  be  binding  between  two  of  the  parties 
if  the  third  should  withdraw.  The  Western  Governments  yielded  to 
Turkish  wishes  on  all  these  points.  The  agreement  was  recast  in  treaty 
form,  and  Article  7  declared  that  its  provisions  were  ‘equally  binding  as 
bilateral  obligations  between  Turkey  and  each  of  the  two  other  contract¬ 
ing  parties’.  Article  9,  which  fixed  the  period  of  validity  at  fifteen  years, 
was  accepted  by  the  British  Government  in  the  vain  hope  that  this  con¬ 
cession  would  lead  to  the  early  signature  of  the  treaty;  but  they  accepted 
it  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  only  after  the  failure  of  repeated  attempts 
to  persuade  the  Turks  to  accept  provision  for  terminating  the  treaty,  on 
six  months’  notice,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  the  tenth  year.3 

The  British  Government  were  also  concerned  over  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment’s  insistence  that  the  treaty  must  be  ratified,  since  this  would  enable 
the  Turks,  if  they  so  wished,  to  postpone  its  coming  into  force  indefinitely. 
They  therefore  urged  that  a  protocol  should  be  appended  to  the  treaty 
bringing  it  into  force  provisionally  at  the  time  of  signature.4  The  Turks 
did  not  like  this  proposal,5  but  finally  accepted  it,  and  provision  was  made 
accordingly  in  Protocol  No.  i.6  The  Turks,  however,  won  this  point  also 
in  another  way,  for  the  effect  of  the  protocol  was  nullified  by  a  secret 
suspense  clause  inserted  in  the  accompanying  financial  and  economic 
agreement.7 


or  peace  except  by  common  agreement;  and  Article  9  fixed  the  duration  of  the  treaty  as  fifteen 
years  in  the  first  place.  By  Protocol  No.  1 ,  the  treaty  came  into  force  at  the  time  of  signature. 

1  See  above,  pp.  121-2,  for  the  Turkish  mistrust  of  France  manifested  during  the  negotiations 
for  the  Franco-Turkish  Declaration  of  23  June  1939. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  nos.  466,  474,  p.  366.  In  justification  for  their  stand  on  this  question,  the 
Turks  argued  that  an  agreement  for  guarantees  in  the  Mediterranean  made  between  the  British 
and  Turkish  Governments  during  the  I  talo- Abyssinian  war  had  been  denounced  unilaterally 
by  the  British  Government  (who  regarded  the  arrangement  as  having  lapsed  with  the  withdrawal 
of  sanctions  against  Italy).  Saracoglu  professed  to  be  unable  to  convince  his  colleagues  that  if 
the  instrument  took  the  form  of  an  agreement  its  maintenance  in  force  would  not  be  endangered 
by  a  change  of  government  in  London  or  Paris  (ibid.  no.  474,  p.  366). 

3  Ibid.  nos.  382,  542,  593,  598,  615,  667,  683. 

4  Ibid.  no.  535. 

5  Ibid.  no.  745,  p.  528. 

6  For  Protocol  No.  2  see  above,  p.  142. 

7  See  below,  p.  150. 
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(2)  Military,  Financial,  and  Economic  Questions 

Exchanges  of  views  between  British,  French,  and  Turkish  military  ex¬ 
perts  began  in  May,  at  the  time  of  the  signature  of  the  Anglo-Turkish 
Declaration,  and  continued  during  the  summer.  On  13  May  a  Turkish 
military  mission  had  left  to  visit  the  Maginot  Line,1  and  a  French  military 
mission,  headed  by  General  Huntziger,  spent  the  second  half  of  July  in 
Turkey.2  Anglo-Turkish  staff  conversations  were  in  progress  in  Turkey 
by  the  third  week  in  June,3  and  a  Turkish  military  mission,  headed  by 
General  Orbay,  which  arrived  in  London  at  the  beginning  of  June  to  make 
contact  with  the  general  staff  and  discuss  purchases  of  war  materials,4  was 
still  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  August.5  The  essential  terms  of  a 
secret  tripartite  military  convention,  to  be  treated  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  political  treaty,  had  been  agreed  on  by  the  end  of  August.6 

The  inability  of  the  Western  Powers  to  supply  Turkey  immediately  with 
arms  and  munitions  on  a  large  scale  hampered  the  negotiations  for  a 
political  agreement  and  was  at  any  rate  partly  responsible  for  Turkey’s 
decision  to  remain  neutral  after  the  war  had  begun.  The  importance 
which  Turkey  attached  to  this  matter  had  been  shown  by  the  sixth  of  the 
seven  points  which  were  agreed  upon  when  Gafencu  and  Saracoglu  met 
in  Istanbul  in  the  second  week  of  April.7  Hitherto,  Turkey  had  relied 
largely  upon  Germany  as  the  source  of  her  armament  supplies,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  change  in  Turkish  policy  which  was  made  public  by  the 
Anglo-Turkish  Declaration  of  12  May  would  in  all  probability  cut  off 
these  German  supplies  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  increase  the  danger 
that  Turkey  might  become  involved  in  a  war.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
Anglo-Turkish  negotiations  Saracoglu  had  stated  repeatedly  that  his 
Government  relied  on  Great  Britain  to  supply  any  deficiencies  resulting 
from  the  cutting  off  of  German  war  materials,  and  requests  for  heavy  guns 
and  other  supplies  required  for  the  defence  of  the  Straits  had  been  made 
before  12  May.8  By  the  third  week  in  June  the  Turks  had  begun  to  com¬ 
plain  that  no  deliveries  of  armaments  had  yet  been  received  and  to  point 
out  that  their  failure  to  obtain  supplies  was  likely  to  have  a  bad  effect  not 
only  in  Turkey  but  also  on  the  morale  of  Greece  and  Rumania.9  Turkish 
grievances  on  this  score  were  thought  to  be  responsible  for  a  lack  of  the 
spirit  of  collaboration  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  military  authorities 
during  the  Anglo-Turkish  staff  talks.  At  the  end  of  June  Brigadier  Lund, 
the  head  of  the  British  military  mission,  reported  that  the  Turkish  General 
Staff  were  reticent  about  such  matters  as  harbour  defences,  and  were 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  512,  p.  548.  2  Ibid,  vi,  no.  388,  note  2. 

3  Ibid.  no.  98,  p.  1 12.  4  Ibid.  no.  169,  note  4. 

5  Ibid.  no.  522.  6  Ibid,  vii,  no.  542,  p.  413. 

7  The  sixth  point  is  quoted  on  p.  1 1 5  above. 

8  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  512,  p.  548. 


9  Ibid,  vi,  no.  98. 
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taking  the  line  that  their  full  plans  could  not  be  communicated  until 
either  the  outbreak  of  war  or  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  treaty.1  In  the 
third  week  of  July  President  Inonii,  in  an  interview  with  General  Hunt- 
ziger  and  the  French  Ambassador,  spoke  bitterly  of  the  fact  that  no 
armaments  had  yet  reached  Turkey  from  Great  Britain,  whereas,  before 
the  Anglo-Turkish  negotiations  had  begun,  supplies  had  been  coming 
regularly  from  Germany.2 

The  Turks  were  anxious  not  only  to  obtain  arms  and  munitions  but  also 
to  free  their  whole  economy  from  its  dependence  on  Germany.  They 
therefore  wanted  help  in  finding  new  markets  as  well  as  loans  for  the 
purchase  of  armaments  and  for  other  purposes.  The  British  Government 
were  fully  alive  to  the  danger  (which  was  repeatedly  pointed  out  to  them 
by  their  Ambassador)3  that  failure  to  meet  these  demands  might  imperil 
the  whole  attempt  to  secure  Turkey’s  adherence  to  the  Western  camp; 
but,  in  fact,  neither  they  nor  the  French  Government  were  in  a  position 
to  respond  immediately  and  generously.  They  could  not,  for  instance, 
provide  markets  for  all  the  exports  that  Turkey  had  been  sending  to 
Germany;4  nor  could  they  supply  from  their  own  factories  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  armaments  required  by  Turkey,  even  if  the  rate  of  delivery 
was  to  be  much  slower  than  the  Turks  hoped  that  it  would  be.5  The 
question  of  financing  Turkish  purchases  raised  great  difficulties  at  a  time 
when  Britain’s  and  France’s  resources  were  being  strained  to  provide  for 
their  rearmament  programmes  and  when  urgent  requests  for  help  were 
also  being  received  from  other  countries  that  had  been  given  Anglo- 
French  guarantees.6  In  1938  the  British  Government  had  given  Turkey 
credits  for  £16  million  (£6  million  of  this  was  for  the  purchase  of  arma¬ 
ments),  and  at  the  end  of  June  they  offered  another  loan  of  £10  million 
for  armaments,  to  be  available  at  about  the  end  of  July.7  This  sum, 

1  Ibid.  no.  168.  4  Ibid.  no.  388.  3  Ibid.  nos.  82,  98,  168,  205,  388. 

4  The  Turkish  Government  were  particularly  desirous  of  finding  new  purchasers  for  tobacco 

(ibid.  nos.  205,  331,  p.  362).  This  need  was  met  to  some  extent  by  the  provision,  in  the  financial 
agreement  signed  on  19  October  1939  (see  below,  p.  149),  that  the  service  and  amortization 

of  a  Franco-British  cash  loan  should  be  effected  in  Turkish  pounds  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  tobacco. 

5  At  the  end  of  June  it  was  estimated  in  London  that,  without  serious  interference  with  British 
rearmament,  scarcely  more  than  one-tenth  of  Turkish  defence  requirements  could  be  supplied 
from  British  sources  within  twelve  or  eighteen  months.  General  Orbay  was  given  a  list  of  items, 
including  some  anti-aircraft  guns,  aeroplanes,  and  naval  material  for  the  defence  of  the  Straits, 
which  could  be  supplied  ‘without  further  discussion’  and  in  the  ‘fairly  near  future’ — that  is, 
deliveries  could  probably  be  completed  by  December  1940  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  no.  169,  p.  191). 
General  Huntziger  told  the  Turks  in  July  that  no  French  material  could  be  supplied  in  advance 
of  the  conclusion  of  a  financial  agreement  (ibid.  no.  583). 

6  See  below,  pp.  150-80  and  182-92  for  negotiations  with  Poland  and  Rumania  over  their 
military  and  financial  needs. 

7  This  was  the  date  at  which  the  new  Export  Credits  Bill  was  expected  to  have  become  law. 
It  was  intended  that  this  should  be  subject  to  the  conclusion  of  a  satisfactory  political  agreement 
(. D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  no.  169,  p.  190). 
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however,  was  quite  inadequate  if  Turkey’s  estimate  of  her  own  needs  was 
to  be  taken  as  correct.  A  ‘constructive  plan’  submitted  by  the  Turkish 
Government  to  the  British  and  French  Governments  in  mid-July  included 
requests  for  a  credit  of  £35  million  for  armaments,1  a  gold  loan  of  £15 
million  as  cover  for  the  Turkish  currency,  and  an  immediate  credit  of 
-jTio  million  to  be  used  for  urgent  armament  purchases  and  to  free  frozen 
balances  due  by  Turkey  to  countries  with  free  currency.2  Later,  the 
Turkish  Government  also  proposed  to  put  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States  on  a  compensation  basis3  and  to  devalue 
the  Turkish  pound  to  a  level  which  would  enable  Turkish  goods  to  com¬ 
pete  in  free  markets.4  The  British  Government’s  reaction  to  these  pro¬ 
posals  was  that  the  Turks  were  estimating  their  financial  needs  much  too 
high,  but  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  try  to  satisfy  them  for  political 
reasons.5  The  French  Government,  though  reluctant  to  contribute, 
themselves,  towards  meeting  the  Turkish  requirements,6  considered  that 
these  ought  to  be  given  precedence  over  demands  from  other  guaranteed 
countries,  since  Turkey  was  the  key  to  the  situation  in  the  Balkans.7 

By  the  last  week  in  August  the  British  Ambassador  in  Ankara  was 
urging  strongly  that  the  British  Government  should  be  more  forthcoming, 
especially  in  the  matters  of  a  gold  loan  and  of  tobacco  purchases.8  The 
Foreign  Office,  however,  were  unable  to  authorize  Knatchbull-Hugessen 
to  hold  out  hopes  on  these  points  when  he  met  Saracoglu  on  28  August  to 
discuss  the  draft  political  treaty,9  and  economic  and  financial  proposals 
which  were  sent  to  Ankara  on  1  September10  still  fell  far  short  of  Turkish 
demands.  Whereas  the  Turks  had  asked  for  a  £35  million  credit  for 
armament  purchases,  the  British  Government  pointed  out  that  the  £10 

1  The  expenses  to  be  covered  by  this  loan  included  the  cost  of  organizing  and  expanding  the 
Turkish  armament  industiy.  Part  of  the  total  sum  was  also  to  be  used  for  purchases  in  America, 
Belgium,  and  Sweden. 

2  D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  nos.  320  (p.  354),  555. 

3  The  Turkish  Government’s  decision  to  take  this  step  was  communicated  officially  to  the 
Governments  concerned  in  the  middle  of  August  (ibid.  no.  654).  The  British  Government  were 
unable,  for  technical  reasons,  to  accept  the  Turkish  proposal  that  the  transfer  to  a  compensation 
basis  should  take  place  on  20  August,  but  arrangements  for  the  change  were  made  as  rapidly  as 
possible  with  a  Turkish  economic  delegation  which  came  to  London  during  the  latter  part  of 
August  (ibid,  vii,  nos.  28,  404  (note  3),  635,  p.  473).  A  trade  and  clearing  agreement  was  signed 
on  19  October  at  the  same  time  as  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance. 

4  Ibid,  vi,  no.  555,  p.  604. 

5  Ibid.  p.  605.  The  British  Ambassador  in  Ankara  and  his  Commercial  Secretary  thought 
that  the  total  of  £35  million  would  not  be  more  than  was  needed  to  bring  Turkish  defences  up 
to  a  reasonable  state  of  modern  equipment,  though  they  suggested  that  credits  might  perhaps  be 
obtained  from  the  United  States,  Belgium,  and  Sweden  for  purchases  in  those  countries  (ibid, 
no.  331). 

6  An  official  of  the  French  Ministry  of  Finance  told  Sir  Frederick  Leith-Ross  of  the  British 
Treasury  that  the  French  Government  considered  that,  in  view  of  the  cession  of  the  Hatay  (see 
above,  p.  121),  France  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  give  financial  or  economic  assistance  to 
Turkey.  This  argument  was  not  found  convincing  in  London  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  no.  555,  pp.  605-6). 

7  Ibid.  no.  572.  8  Ibid,  vii,  nos.  329,  337. 

9  Ibid.  no.  404.  10  Ibid.  no.  635. 
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million  credit  which  they  had  already  offered  would  cover  the  whole  of 
the  war  material  available  from  British  sources  in  the  reasonably  near 
future,  and  that,  owing  to  recent  heavy  loss  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange,1 
it  was  impossible  for  Great  Britain  to  give  Turkey  credits  for  purchases 
in  other  countries.  The  French  Government  were,  however,  willing  to 
supply  Turkey  with  considerable  quantities  of  armaments  on  credit,  and 
shipments  of  these  supplies  could  start  at  once.  In  reply  to  the  Turkish 
request  for  a  bullion  loan  of  £15  million  as  cover  for  the  currency,  the 
British  Government  now  offered  £3  million,2  and  instead  of  the  £10 
million  loan,  requested  for  urgent  purposes  and  liquidation  of  frozen 
balances,  they  offered  £2  million.  The  total  loan  of  £5  million  would  be 
interest-free  for  a  year,  and  thereafter  the  service  of  the  loan  would  be 
accepted  in  Turkish  pounds  to  be  available  for  the  purchase  of  tobacco, 
&c.  There  was  no  hope  of  a  cash  loan  from  France,  who  would  not  go 
beyond  her  offer  to  supply  armaments  on  credit.  The  British  Government 
declared  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  them  to  go  the  whole  way  to  meet 
the  Turkish  demands.  Their  present  offer  represented  a  serious  sacrifice 
both  from  the  financial  point  of  view  and  in  the  diversion  of  armaments 
urgently  needed  by  Britain  herself;  and  they  hoped  that  the  terms  that 
they  proposed  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  Turkey  to  obtain  her  essential 
armament  requirements  and  place  her  economic  and  financial  situation 
on  a  healthy  basis. 

The  Turks,  however,  were  not  satisfied  by  this  offer,  and  in  the  psycho¬ 
logical  atmosphere  of  the  first  weeks  of  war  the  financial  arguments  which 
had  hitherto  carried  so  much  weight  in  London  were  outbalanced  by 
political  considerations.  The  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance  now  seemed 
worth  buying  at  a  price  not  very  much  lower  than  that  named  by  the 
Turks  in  July.  In  a  Special  Agreement  on  Financial  and  Economic 
Questions  which  was  signed,  with  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance,  on 
19  October  1939, 3  the  two  Western  Governments  granted  Turkey  a  credit 
of  £25  million  for  war  materials,  a  gold  loan  of  £15  million,  and  a  loan  of 
£31  million  for  the  transfer  of  commercial  credits  recorded  in  clearing 
accounts.  In  Article  2  of  the  Special  Agreement  the  parties  agreed  that 
an  Anglo-Franco-Turkish  Commission  should  meet  as  soon  as  possible 
in  Paris  or  London  to  draw  up  a  programme  of  deliveries  of  war  material, 
and  to  decide  what  supplies  were  needed  urgently  in  order  to  place 
Turkey  ‘without  delay  in  a  position  to  offer  effective  resistance  to  an 

1  Knatchbull-Hugessen  had  been  informed  on  28  August  that  the  exchange  position  was  so 
difficult  that  the  British  Government  might  have  to  contemplate  cutting  down  their  purchases  of 
war  materials  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  (ibid.  no.  404). 

2  In  June  it  had  been  considered  impossible  to  make  any  cash  loan  to  Turkey  in  view  of  British 
financial  and  exchange  difficulties  (ibid,  vi,  no.  169,  p.  192). 

3  Detailed  arrangements  for  the  technical  application  of  the  loan  agreements  were  also 
concluded  (texts  in  Cmd.  6165). 
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attack  which  might  be  directed  at  short  notice  against  her  European 
frontiers’;  the  Commission  was,  however,  also  to  have  regard  to  the 
‘immediate  possibilities’  of  the  French  and  British  Governments. 

These  arrangements  were  not  concluded  until  the  war  had  been  in 
progress  for  seven  weeks,  and  not  only  had  Turkey  not  yet  received  the 
armaments  that  she  needed,  but  it  was  clear  from  the  terms  of  Article  2 
that  she  could  not  expect  her  deficiencies  to  be  made  good  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  A  secret  suspense  clause  (Article  6)  was  therefore  included 
which  provided  that  the  treaty  was  not  to  come  into  force  until  Turkey 
had  been  supplied  with  the  war  material  that  she  needed  for  the  defence 
of  her  Thracian  frontier.1  This  suspense  clause  was  cancelled  by  a  protocol 
signed  in  Paris  on  8  January  1940;2  but  the  acknowledged  inability  of  the 
Western  Powers  to  supply  Turkey’s  needs  in  armaments  was  one  of  the 
factors  which  enabled  her  to  retain  her  neutrality  even  after  Italy’s  entry 
into  the  war  and  attack  on  Greece  had  given  France  and  Great  Britain 
the  right  to  demand  Turkish  belligerency  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  Joint  Declaration  and  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance.3 

(vii)  Anglo-French  Relations  with  the  Guaranteed  Countries  after 
the  Announcement  of  the  Guarantees 

(a)  Poland 

(1)  Political  and  Military  Questions 

During  the  five  months  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war,  relations  be¬ 
tween  Poland  and  the  two  West  European  Powers  which  had  given  her 
guarantees  were  clouded  by  mutual  suspicions  which  were  a  heritage  of 
the  immediate  past.  The  attitude  of  the  British  and  French  Governments 
was  still  coloured  by  the  part  that  Poland  had  played  during  the  crisis 
over  Czechoslovakia  in  the  autumn  of  1938  and  by  uncertainty  about  the 
line  that  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister  had  been  taking  in  his  dealings  with 
Germany  since  that  date.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Poles  could  not  forget 
that  Czechoslovakia  also  had  been  promised  an  international  guarantee. 
It  was  true  that  Germany’s  refusal  to  implement  the  promise  made  at 
Munich  had  been  the  principal  factor  in  preventing  the  guarantee  of 
Czechoslovakia  from  being  given  contractual  form,  and  it  was  also  true 
that  the  British  Government’s  spontaneous  offer  to  guarantee  Poland 
seemed  to  prove  that  their  attitude  had  changed  fundamentally  since  the 
Munich  Conference.  Yet  Polish  statesmen,  like  those  of  other  East  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  that  were  offered  guarantees,  could  not  be  blamed  if  they 
had  some  doubts  about  the  real  motives  and  intentions  of  the  Western 

1  Medlicott:  Economic  Blockade,  i.  272.  2  Ibid.  p.  275. 

3  For  Turkey’s  retention  of  neutrality  during  the  war  see  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  War  and  the 
Neutrals,  pp.  363-6. 
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Powers,  and  if  they  asked  themselves  whether  the  assurances  that  they  had 
received  might  not  prove  to  be  a  burden  rather  than  a  boon.  Was  it  safe 
to  assume  that  Great  Britain  and  France  did  not  mean,  this  time,  to  use 
their  influence  to  compel  smaller  states  to  make  concessions  that  were  un¬ 
acceptable  to  them  in  the  hope  of  averting  war?  Had  they  the  will  and 
the  means  to  give  effective  and  immediate  help  to  states  lying  to  the  east 
of  Germany?  Were  they  thinking  (as  the  French  at  any  rate  were  apt  to 
do)  that  brave  words  and  paper  plans  would  be  enough  to  deter  Germany 
from  aggression?  Or,  if  they  did  really  intend  to  fight,  were  they  thinking 
in  terms  of  fighting  to  the  last  Pole  or  Rumanian  or  Turk  rather  than  of 
sacrificing  their  own  man-power  and  resources  in  the  common  cause? 
What  armed  strength  could  they  actually  put  into  the  field  against  Ger¬ 
many  if  war  were  to  break  out  in  the  near  future? 

Doubts  such  as  these  were  likely  to  be  strengthened  rather  than  dimin¬ 
ished  by  some  of  the  acts  and  declarations  of  the  British  and  French 
Governments  after  the  guarantees  had  been  given  to  Poland.1  In  their 
praiseworthy  desire  to  avert  the  impending  catastrophe  and  in  a  belief, 
which  was  not  without  historical  justification,  that  the  Poles  were  by 
nature  hot-headed  and  intransigent,  the  Western  Governments  preached 
caution  and  the  need  for  consultation,  recommended  the  Poles  to  show 
readiness  to  negotiate  with  the  Germans,  and  did  not  rule  out  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Danzig  problem  might  be  reached 
by  mediation.2 

When  contact  was  established  between  military  experts  it  soon  became 
clear  that  the  Western  Powers  could  give  Poland  little  direct  aid,  and, 
when  economic  and  financial  negotiations  began,  the  relative  smallness 
of  the  amount  of  help  which  was  offered  to  the  Poles  and  the  conditions 
attached  to  the  offer  caused  disappointment  and  resentment  in  Warsaw.3 
Moreover,  the  public  and  private  assurances  that  were  given  by  the 
Western  Powers  of  their  determination  to  implement  their  guarantee  of 
Poland  (even  in  the  case  of  a  fait  accompli  in  Poland  that  was  not  created 
by  force)4  were  offset  to  some  extent  by  simultaneous  assurances  to 

1  Telegrams  and  despatches  from  the  British  Embassy  in  Warsaw  frequently  referred  to  the 
importance  of  not  giving  Polish  opinion  cause  to  suspect  that  Poland  might  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  Czechoslovakia  (see,  for  instance,  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  675,  677;  vi,  nos.  44,  163,  235, 
461  (pp.  502-3);  vii,  nos.  48  (pp.  49-50),  123).  Beck’s  chef  de  cabinet  told  Strang  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office  during  the  latter’s  visit  to  Warsaw  early  in  June  that  the  Polish  Government 

‘could  not  forget  (1)  that  the  policy  of  H.M.G.  in  the  past  had  not  usually  been  very  favourable 
to  Poland,  and  this  tradition  might  still  have  its  effects  even  in  these  better  days;  (2)  that  opinion 
in  England  was  changeable  and  liable  in  the  future  to  be  affected  by  a  very  skilful  German 
propaganda;  (3)  that  the  Munich  Agreement  was  not  a  good  precedent’  (ibid,  vi,  no.  16). 
Burckhardt,  the  League  of  Nations  High  Commissioner  at  Danzig,  who  visited  Warsaw  at  the 
end  of  May,  afterwards  told  Makins  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  that  one  of  the  principal  points 
of  interest  to  the  Polish  officials  with  whom  he  talked  was  ‘the  question  whether  England  would 
really  stand  by  them  if  it  came  to  the  point’  (ibid.  no.  36,  p.  42).  2  See  below,  pp.  158-9. 

3  See  below,  pp.  176  seqq.  4  See  below,  p.  158. 
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Germany.  During  this  period  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  convince 
the  Germans  that  the  peace  front  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  encirclement 
and  to  find  a  basis  for  direct  negotiations  with  Germany  in  the  hope  of 
achieving  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  German-Polish  dispute  and  of  other 
outstanding  causes  of  dissension.1 

In  these  circumstances,  it  was  perhaps  remarkable  that  the  Poles  should 
have  trusted  British  good  faith  sufficiently  to  refrain  from  pressing  for  the 
signature  of  the  Anglo-Polish  Agreement  of  Mutual  Assistance  until  it 
became  clear  in  August  that  German-Polish  relations  had  entered  the 
critical  phase.  Meanwhile,  Beck  remained  satisfied  with  the  verbal  state¬ 
ments  made  by  Chamberlain  on  3 1  March2  and  6  April3  and  the  informal 
agreement  reached  between  himself  and  Halifax  during  their  meeting  in 
London  at  the  beginning  of  April.4  It  was  also  to  the  credit  of  the  British 
Government  that  they  did  not  waver  in  their  determination  to  honour 
their  verbal  promises  when  the  failure  of  their  efforts  to  build  up  a  peace 
front  was  made  manifest  by  the  breakdown  of  their  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Government,  although  the  final  cause  of,  or  excuse  for,  the  break¬ 
down  had  been  the  Polish  attitude  towards  the  entry  of  Russian  troops 
into  Poland,  and  although  this  attitude  seemed  to  many  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen  at  the  time  intransigent  and  unrealistic  in  the  highest  degree.5 

We  have  seen  that  the  intention  of  the  British  and  Polish  Governments 
to  convert  the  unilateral  British  guarantee  of  Poland  into  an  agreement  of 
mutual  assistance  had  been  announced  by  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  6  April,  and  that  the  essential  terms  of  the  agreement  had 
been  decided  in  principle  during  the  Anglo-Polish  conversations  of  4-6 
April.  Halifax  and  Beck  had  noted  only  two  outstanding  questions  which 
had  to  be  settled  before  the  agreement  could  be  signed;  the  other  points  on 
which  they  had  differed  were  not  regarded  as  having  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  drafting  of  the  agreement.6 

The  first  of  the  two  outstanding  points  was  the  question  whether  the 
Polish  reciprocal  guarantee  should  cover  the  case  of  war  arising  out  of  an 
attack  on  one  or  more  of  the  small  West  European  states  which  Great 
Britain  had  undertaken,  by  a  gentleman’s  agreement  with  France,  to 
assist  if  they  should  be  the  victims  of  German  aggression.7  This  question 
was  quickly  settled:  Beck  gave  an  assurance  on  14  April  that  Poland 
would  help  Great  Britain  if  the  latter  became  involved  in  war  in  defence 
of  Holland,  Belgium,  or  Denmark.8  The  second  point — the  need  for 

1  See  below,  pp.  206  seqq.  2  See  above,  p.  92. 

3  See  above,  pp.  99-100.  4  See  above,  pp.  ioo-i.  5  See  below,  pp.  169-73. 

6  See  above,  pp.  100-1.  7  See  above,  p.  66. 

8  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  164,  216,  245.  Switzerland  was  not  included  in  the  list,  presumably 
because  a  possible  attack  on  Switzerland  was  a  matter  in  which  France  was  primarily  concerned 
and  it  was  therefore  reserved  for  discussion  with  France.  When  the  Anglo-Polish  Agreement 
was  finally  signed,  the  name  of  Denmark  was  omitted  from  the  list  (see  below,  pp.  1 74-5) . 
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making  French  obligations  towards  Poland  harmonize  with  those  to  be 
undertaken  by  Great  Britain — was  also  taken  up  at  an  early  stage. 

France  was  already  bound,  by  political  and  military  agreements  of  19 
and  21  February  1921,  to  give  immediate  aid  and  assistance  to  Poland, 
including  effective  and  rapid  military  help,  if  Poland  should  become 
engaged  in  war;  and  as  recently  as  26  January  1939  the  French  Foreign 
Minister  had  publicly  announced  that  France  regarded  these  treaty 
engagements  as  binding  upon  her.1  The  French  Government,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  allowed  Chamberlain  to  associate  them  with  his  declaration  of 
31  March  promising  support  to  Poland  in  the  event  of  her  resisting  a  threat 
to  her  independence,2  and  after  Chamberlain’s  second  statement  on 
6  April  the  French  Government  were  asked  by  the  Polish  Government  for 
a  specific  statement  that  French  obligations  towards  Poland  were  no  less 
comprehensive  than  those  accepted  by  Great  Britain. 3  On  13  April, 
accordingly,  the  following  reference  to  Franco-Polish  relations  was  made 
at  the  end  of  the  statement  in  which  Daladier  announced  the  French 
guarantee  of  Greece  and  Rumania:4 

The  French  Government . .  .  derives  great  satisfaction  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
reciprocal  undertakings  between  Great  Britain  and  Poland,  who  have  decided 
to  give  each  other  mutual  support  in  defence  of  their  independence  in  the  event 
of  either  being  threatened  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  Franco-Polish  alliance  is,  moreover,  confirmed  in  the  same  spirit  by  the 
French  Government  and  the  Polish  Government.  France  and  Poland  guarantee 
each  other  immediate  and  direct  aid  against  any  threat  direct  or  indirect  which 
might  aim  a  blow  at  their  vital  interests.5 

A  verbal  assurance  from  the  French  Prime  Minister  was  not,  however, 
looked  upon  in  Warsaw  as  an  adequate  guarantee,  and  at  the  end  of  April 
the  Polish  Government  asked  the  French  Government  to  sign  a  protocol 
embodying  the  formula  used  by  Daladier.  The  French  Government 
agreed,  and  by  the  second  week  of  May  a  draft  text  had  been  submitted  to 
the  two  Governments  for  approval.  This  declared  that  the  Franco-Polish 
treaty  of  alliance  would  henceforth  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  France 
and  Poland  would  immediately  lend  each  other  all  possible  help  and 

1  A  private  assurance  that  Franco-Polish  engagements  would  be  in  no  way  affected  by  the 
Franco-German  rapprochement  had  been  given  to  Poland  immediately  after  the  signature  of  the 
Ribbentrop-Bonnet  Declaration  of  6  December  1 938  (Noel :  L’ Agression  allemande  contre  la  Pologne, 
p.  290).  For  the  Ribbentrop-Bonnet  Declaration  and  its  implications  see  Survey  for  1938,  iii. 
172-94.  2  See  above,  p.  92. 

3  Bonnet  (Fin  d’une  Europe,  p.  218)  records  that  he  was  told  by  Lukasiewicz,  the  Polish  Am¬ 
bassador,  whom  he  saw  on  10  April,  that  the  terms  of  the  Anglo-Polish  alliance  had  been  laid 
down  in  a  protocol  signed  by  Halifax  and  Beck  and  that  the  alliance  was  without  reservations 
and  even  went  beyond  the  obligations  of  France  towards  Poland.  Bonnet  says  that  it  was  not 
until  some  time  later  that  he  learned  from  London  that  no  Anglo-Polish  protocol  had  actually 
been  signed.  Lukasiewicz  was  probably  referring  to  the  agreed  Summary  of  Conclusions  reached 
at  the  Anglo-Polish  conference  of  4-6  April  (see  above,  p.  1 00) .  4  See  above,  p.  1 1 1 . 

5  Lime  jaune  franpais,  no.  99;  cf.  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  202. 
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assistance  against  any  direct  or  indirect  threat  likely  to  affect  their  vital 
interests  and  to  provoke  armed  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  contracting 
Power.1 

On  12  May  this  draft  protocol  was  approved  by  the  French  Council  of 
Ministers,  subject  (according  to  Bonnet)  to  the  condition  that  French 
commitments  towards  Poland  must  conform  absolutely  with  British  com¬ 
mitments.2  From  Bonnet’s  account  of  subsequent  events,  which  differs  in 
some  respects  from  the  accounts  given  by  some  of  the  other  people  con¬ 
cerned,3  it  appears  that  Lukasiewicz  brought  Bonnet,  on  1 7  May,  a  request 
from  Beck  that  a  secret  article  should  be  added  to  the  protocol  declaring 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  Danzig  was  a  vital  interest  for 
Poland.  Bonnet  demurred  to  leaving  Beck  free  to  decide  that  a  crisis  aris¬ 
ing  over  Danzig  was  sufficiently  serious  to  bring  the  guarantees  into  force, 
whereupon  Lukasiewicz  assured  him  that  the  British  and  Polish  Govern¬ 
ments  had  already  agreed  on  a  clause  similar  to  that  submitted  to  Bonnet. 
Bonnet,  suspecting  (he  says)  that  Beck  was  trying  to  play  off  London 
against  Paris  in  the  hope  of  extracting  wider  and  more  precise  commit¬ 
ments,  told  Lukasiewicz  that  he  must  verify  the  Ambassador’s  statement. 
On  the  1 8th  he  heard  from  Corbin,  the  French  Ambassador  in  London, 
that  the  British  Government  had  had  no  discussions  with  the  Poles  since 
6  April,  that  they  had  not  agreed  that  the  maintenance  of  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  in  Danzig  was  a  Polish  ‘vital  interest’,  and  that  they  did  not  con¬ 
template  signing  a  declaration  on  the  subject.  Bonnet  then,  on  19  May, 
postponed  the  signature  of  the  Franco-Polish  protocol,  which  had  been 
imminent.  He  conferred  with  Halifax  on  the  question  in  Paris  on  20  May 
and  again  in  Geneva  on  the  22nd,  and  agreed  with  him  that  French  and 
British  commitments  to  Poland  must  be  identical.4  On  27  May  Lukasie¬ 
wicz  was  informed  by  Bonnet  that  the  confirmation  and  interpretation  of 
the  Franco-Polish  treaties  must  wait  until  the  Anglo-Polish  agreement 
was  ready  for  signature.5  The  British  Government  were  in  no  hurry  to 
discuss  their  agreement  of  mutual  assistance  with  Poland,  but  preferred 
to  wait  until  the  negotiations  with  Russia  had  made  more  progress  ;6  and 
the  Anglo-Polish  negotiations  did  not  begin  in  earnest  until  August.7 
The  result  was  that  the  Franco-Polish  protocol  was  not  signed  until  after 
the  outbreak  of  war.8 

Though  the  parts  played  by  the  various  personages  concerned  in  the 

1  See  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  p.  219. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Lukasiewicz  gave  his  version  in  memoirs  published  in  Dziennik  Polski,  10,  14,  and  27  March 

1947.  These  were  drawn  upon  by  Sir  Lewis  Namier  for  his  account  of  the  Franco-Polish 
negotiations  ( Diplomatic  Prelude,  1938-1939,  pp.  463-5).  Gamelin’s  account  will  be  found  in 
Servir,  ii.  413-26.  4  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  569,  588. 

5  Bonnet,  op.  cit.  p.  224. 

6  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  569,  714. 

7  See  below,  pp.  1 73-4. 


8  See  below,  p.  175. 
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Franco-Polish  negotiations  in  May1  are  not  altogether  clear,  it  looks  as  if 
the  Poles  may  have  tried  to  bluff  the  French  into  fighting  for  Danzig  at 
Poland’s  bidding  by  telling  them  that  Great  Britain  had  already  accepted 
this  obligation.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  the  Poles  did  attach  great  im¬ 
portance  to  French  and  British  recognition  of  the  Polish  thesis  that  the 
situation  at  Danzig  was  of  ‘vital  interest’  to  Poland;  that  the  German 
Government  were,  or  professed  to  be,  sceptical  that  Frenchmen  and 
Englishmen  would  be  willing  to  ‘die  for  Danzig’  ;2  and  that  first  the  French 
Government  and  later,  and  with  greater  reluctance,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  found  it  advisable  to  state  publicly  that  their  guarantees  of  Poland 
would  come  into  effect  if  she  resisted  a  German  attempt  to  settle  the  future 
status  of  Danzig  by  unilateral  action. 

The  Polish  Foreign  Minister  had  refused,  before  the  announcement  of 
the  British  guarantee,  to  consider  the  terms  for  a  settlement  of  the  Danzig 
problem  which  had  been  put  forward  by  Germany;3  and,  even  if  Beck 
himself  had  been  willing  to  hand  Danzig  back  to  Germany  and  to  agree  to 
a  ‘corridor  over  the  Corridor’,  public  opinion  in  Poland  would  have  made 
it  impossible  for  such  arrangements  to  be  carried  out.  Most  Poles  might 
have  been  unable  to  define  very  clearly  what  Poland’s  remaining  ‘vital 
interests’  in  Danzig  were  now  that  the  Nazi  element  had  gained  control  of 
the  Free  City,  but  they  nearly  all  thought  that,  both  from  the  strategic  and 
from  the  economic  point  of  view,4  the  foothold  which  they  still  retained 
was  essential  to  Poland’s  independence.  Marshal  Smigly-Rydz  summed 
up  Polish  feeling  on  the  question  when  he  said,  in  an  interview  with  the 
press  in  the  third  week  of  July,  that  Germany  could  control  Poland’s 
economic  life  if  she  controlled  Danzig.  Fighting  for  Danzig  would  there¬ 
fore  mean  fighting  for  Poland’s  independence,  and  all  Poles  would  sooner 
die  than  lose  their  independence  again.5 

It  was,  however,  not  recognition  of  the  strength  of  the  Polish  case  which 
brought  the  French  and  British  Governments  to  the  point  of  declaring  that 
they  would  support  Poland  if  she  fought  over  Danzig  so  much  as  fear  of  the 
danger  that  might  be  done  to  the  peace  front  by  the  attempts  of  German 
propagandists  to  convince  French,  British,  Polish,  and  German  opinion 
that  ‘Danzig  was  not  worth  a  war’.  This  theme  was  taken  up  in  April 
by  some  French  newspapers,  and  an  article  in  L  QZuvre  by  Marcel  Deat, 

1  See  below,  pp.  165-6,  for  the  connexion  between  the  political  and  the  military  negotiations. 

2  See  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  365,  525;  vii,  no.  32. 

3  See  above,  p.  81,  and  below,  p.  326. 

4  In  May  1939  the  British  military  attache  in  Warsaw  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  occupa¬ 

tion  of  Danzig  by  German  troops  would  have  a  very  bad  effect  on  Poland’s  strategic  position 
(see  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  540,  where  arguments  in  support  of  this  view  are  set  out).  At  the  end  of 
May  Beck  pointed  out  that  Danzig  was  in  a  position  to  control  Poland’s  communications  system 
to  a  considerable  extent  (ibid,  no  675).  Kennard,  in  June,  associated  himself  with  the  view  that 
the  return  of  Danzig  to  the  Reich,  with  an  extraterritorial  corridor,  would  give  Germany  a 
stranglehold  over  Poland  (ibid,  vi,  no.  44).  s  Ibid.  no.  368. 
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denying  that  Frenchmen  ought  to  ‘die  for  Danzig’,  provoked  Daladier  into 
making  a  statement  on  4  May  condemning  attempts  to  weaken  French 
resolution  or  to  create  doubts  abroad  about  French  policy,  and  declaring 
that  the  security  of  France  and  the  future  of  civilization  were  at  stake  in  the 
German-Polish  quarrel.1  On  the  same  day  Bonnet  said  at  a  press  con¬ 
ference  that  it  was  for  Poland  to  decide  for  herself  whether  and  at  what 
points  her  vital  interests  were  affected,  and  that  she  could  rely  on  the  full 
support  of  France  and  Great  Britain.2  On  1 1  May  Daladier  made  a 
vigorous  speech  on  foreign  policy  at  the  Palais  Bourbon,  in  which  he  de¬ 
clared  that  his  Government  had  already  taken,  in  agreement  with  Poland, 
‘the  necessary  measures  for  immediate  and  direct  application  of  the  treaty 
of  alliance’.3  At  the  end  of  June,  when  there  were  rumours  that  a  coup  at 
Danzig  was  imminent,4  the  French  Government  were  advised  by  their 
Ambassador  in  Berlin  to  make  a  more  specific  statement  which  would  put 
an  end  to  any  German  illusions  about  the  French  attitude  by  stating 
definitely  that  the  French  guarantee  would  cover  a  unilateral  attempt  to 
change  the  status  quo  at  Danzig.  On  1  July  the  French  Council  of  Ministers 
decided  to  take  Coulondre’s  advice,  and  on  the  same  day  a  note  from 
Bonnet  to  Ribbentrop  was  handed  to  the  German  Ambassador  in  Paris.5 
The  final  paragraph  of  this  note  ran  as  follows : 

At  a  moment  when  measures  of  all  kinds  are  being  taken  in  Danzig,  whose  scope 
and  object  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  regard  it  as  my  duty  to  state 
definitely  that  any  action,  whatever  its  form,  which  would  tend  to  modify  the 
status  quo  in  Danzig,  and  so  provoke  armed  resistance  by  Poland,  would  bring 
the  Franco-Polish  agreement  into  play  and  oblige  France  to  give  immediate 
assistance  to  Poland. 

On  2  July  the  French  Minister  of  Marine,  Campinchi,  declared  publicly  in 
a  speech  at  Annecy  that  there  could  be  no  question  of  a  localized  incident 
at  Danzig  which  would  allow  peace  to  be  made  over  the  body  of  the  weaker 
party.6 

The  British  Government  were  more  reluctant  than  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  to  take  a  definite  line  on  the  Danzig  question,  partly  because  they 

1  The  Times,  5  May  1939.  2  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  384. 

3  Presumably  Daladier  was  referring  to  the  negotiations  for  a  new  political  agreement  which 
at  that  date  seemed  to  be  near  conclusion  (see  above,  pp.  153-4).  The  Franco-Polish  military 
conversations  had  not  yet  begun  (see  below,  pp.  164-5).  4  See  below,  pp.  386-7. 

5  Text  of  the  note  in  Livre  jaune  frartfais,  no.  150;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  310-1 1. 
See  also  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  nos.  212,359.  This  note  dealt  at  some  length  with  Ribbentrop’s  allegation 
that  Bonnet  had  disinterested  himself  in  December  1 938  in  the  fate  of  Eastern  Europe  (see  Survey 
for  1938,  iii.  189).  In  his  interview  with  the  German  Ambassador,  Welczeck  (Livre  jaune 
frangais,  no.  149;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  307-10),  Bonnet  explained  that  he  had 
put  his  views  in  writing  because  he  did  not  want  the  German  Government  to  be  able  to  say: 
‘We  were  not  warned.’  After  listening  to  Welczeck’s  account  of  Germany’s  readiness  for  a  long 
war,  Bonnet  told  Daladier  and  the  British  Ambassador  the  upshot  of  the  conversation  in  the 
words  ‘Hitler  is  ready  for  war’  (Bonnet:  Fin  d’tine  Europe,  p.  252). 

6  Daily  Telegraph,  3  July  1939. 
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were  slow  to  abandon  hope  that  some  solution  of  the  problem  might  yet  be 
achieved  by  negotiation  and  partly  because  they  were  afraid  of  encourag¬ 
ing  Poland  to  react  too  strongly  to  a  German  move  without  taking  time  to 
consult  her  guarantors.1  The  British  Government’s  primary  concern,  in 
their  attempt  to  organize  a  peace  front,  was  to  avert  further  attempts  by 
Germany  to  attain  her  ends  by  the  use  of  force,  and  the  first  explicit  public 
reference  by  a  British  statesman  to  the  question  whether  the  maintenance 
of  the  status  quo  in  Danzig  came  within  the  scope  of  the  British  guarantee 
implied  that  the  use  of  force  would  be  the  determining  factor.  Chamber- 
lain  included  the  following  passage  in  a  speech  which  he  made  on  1 1  May2 
at  a  political  gathering  in  the  Albert  Hall: 

In  many  minds  the  danger  spot  in  Europe  to-day  is  Danzig.3  While  our  assur¬ 
ances  to  Poland  are  clear  and  precise,  and  although  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
differences  between  Poland  and  Germany  amicably  settled  by  discussions,  and 
although  we  think  that  they  could  and  should  be  so  settled,  if  an  attempt  were 
made  to  change  the  situation  by  force  in  such  a  way  as  to  threaten  Polish  in¬ 
dependence,  that  would  inevitably  start  a  general  conflagration  in  which  this 
country  would  be  involved.4 

Halifax,  however,  went  farther  than  this  when  he  was  consulted  by 
French  Ministers  on  20  May  on  the  Polish  wish  that  Danzig  should  be 
mentioned  as  a  ‘vital  interest’  in  the  Franco-Polish  political  protocol.  The 
British  Government’s  promise  to  Poland,  as  Halifax  reminded  Daladier 
and  Bonnet,  had  been  that  they  would  support  her  if  there  was  a  clear 
threat  to  her  independence  which  Poland  was  herself  determined  to  resist. 
If,  therefore,  the  situation  in  Danzig  should  develop  in  such  a  way  as  to 
threaten  Polish  independence,  Great  Britain’s  guarantee  would  come  into 
effect.5 

At  the  end  of  June,  when  the  French  Government  were  on  the  point  of 
deciding  to  make  it  known  that  they  accepted  the  Polish  point  of  view  on 
the  Danzig  question,  they  were  naturally  anxious  to  know  whether  the 
British  Government  would  follow  suit.  On  29  June  the  French  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  London  was  instructed  to  suggest  to  Halifax  that,  in  the  speech 
which  he  was  to  make  at  Chatham  House  that  evening,6  he  should  ‘give 
the  rulers  of  the  Reich  a  plain  intimation  of  the  common  determination  of 
the  [French  and  British]  Governments  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  assistance 
which  they  have  assumed  towards  Poland,  no  matter  what  devious  means 

1  See  below,  pp.  16 1  seqq.  2  See  also  below,  p.  208. 

3  The  German  Ambassador  in  London  reported  to  Berlin  that  Chamberlain  had  decided  only 
at  the  last  moment  to  include  a  reference  to  Danzig  in  his  speech,  because  he  had  been  told  that 
German  opinion  did  not  believe  that  Great  Britain  would  intervene  in  a  German-Polish  conflict 
over  Danzig. 

4  The  Times,  12  May  1939.  For  Henderson’s  statement  to  Weizsacker  on  16  May  that  uni¬ 
lateral  action  by  Germany  in  Danzig  or  the  Corridor  would  bring  the  guarantee  into  force  see 
D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  525. 

5  Ibid.  no.  569. 


6  See  below,  p.  212. 
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Germany  might  bring  into  play  in  order  to  create  ambiguity  about  the 
real  character  of  her  action’.1  Halifax,  however,  made  no  mention  of 
Danzig  in  his  Chatham  House  speech,  and  referred  to  Poland  only  as  a 
country  with  which  Great  Britain  had  an  agreement  for  mutual  defence. 
A  broadcast  speech  by  Chamberlain  on  the  evening  of  3  July  was  also  in 
general  terms :  ‘Let  no  one  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  we  are  not 
ready  to  throw  our  whole  weight  into  the  scale  to  resist  aggression  whether 
against  ourselves  or  against  those  whose  independence  we  have  under¬ 
taken  to  defend.’ 

Meanwhile,  the  French  Government  had  continued  to  urge  the  British 
Government  to  make  a  more  specific  statement  on  Danzig,2  and  by  5  July 
the  British  Government  had  decided  that  they  must  come  into  line  and 
make  it  clear  that  a  non-violent  fait  accompli  at  Danzig  might  be  regarded 
as  a  casus  belli.  Beck  was  consulted  on  the  terms  of  a  statement  to  be  made 
by  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  suggested  only  minor 
verbal  changes.3  On  10  July  Chamberlain  spoke  as  follows  in  the  House: 

Recent  occurrences  in  Danzig  have  inevitably  given  rise  to  fears  that  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  settle  her  future  status  by  unilateral  action,  organised  by  surreptitious 
methods,  thus  presenting  Poland  and  other  Powers  with  a  fait  accompli.  .  .  . 
[Should  this  happen],  the  issue  could  not  be  considered  as  a  purely  local  matter 
involving  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Danzigers,  which  incidentally  are  in  no 
way  threatened,  but  would  at  once  raise  graver  issues  affecting  Polish  national 
existence  and  independence.  We  have  guaranteed  to  give  our  assistance  to 
Poland  in  the  case  of  a  clear  threat  to  her  independence,  which  she  considers  it 
vital  to  resist  with  her  national  forces,  and  we  are  firmly  resolved  to  carry  out 
this  undertaking.4 

In  the  matter  of  making  this  statement  on  Danzig,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment’s  hands  were  to  some  extent  forced  by  pressure  from  France,  and 
Chamberlain’s  declaration  of  10  July  did  not  mean  that  he  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  had  given  up  all  hope  of  settling  the  Danzig  problem  by  peaceful 
means  or  had  resigned  themselves  to  leaving  the  Poles  free  to  take  de¬ 
cisions  which  might  involve  Great  Britain  in  war.  Both  before  and  after  the 
statement  of  10  July  the  British  Government  urged  the  Poles  not  to  close 
their  minds  to  the  possibility  of  negotiations  with  Germany,  warned  them 
not  to  lay  themselves  open  to  a  charge  of  aggression  by  countering  a 
German  move  with  force  of  arms,  impressed  upon  them  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  keeping  London  and  Paris  fully  informed  about  all  developments, 
and  tried  to  obtain  precise  statements  of  the  action  which  they  proposed  to 
take  in  an  emergency  which  did  not  allow  time  for  consultation. 

Reminders  to  the  Polish  Government  that  they  should  not  neglect  any 

1  Livrejaune  franfais,  no.  147;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  296. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  nos.  186,  212.  3  Ibid.  nos.  231,  235,  249. 

4  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  349,  col.  1788;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  312. 
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opportunity  of  achieving  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Danzig  problem  and 
other  bones  of  contention  between  Germany  and  Poland  were  delivered  at 
intervals  between  the  middle  of  April  and  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  war.1 
Beck  himself  had  indicated  that  he  was  ready  to  go  a  long  way  to  meet 
German  wishes  over  the  internal  administration  of  Danzig,  and  might 
consider  handing  over  the  control  of  Danzig’s  foreign  relations  to  Ger¬ 
many;2  and  as  late  as  the  end  of  July  he  appeared  to  be  still  willing  in 
principle  to  settle  the  Danzig  problem  by  negotiation  if  this  could  be 
achieved  by  minor  Polish  concessions.3  But  Beck  could  not  afford  to  flout 
Polish  opinion  by  himself  initiating  negotiations  with  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment.4  The  British  Government  suggested  on  18  April  that,  if  the  Polish 
Government  were  still  prepared  to  ‘treat  with  Germany  for  a  settlement  of 
the  Danzig  question’,  it  would  be  well  for  them  ‘to  cut  the  ground  from 
under  the  feet  of  the  German  Government  by  showing  their  disposition  to 
negotiate’.5  Beck’s  reply  was  that  the  Polish  Ambassador  in  Berlin  had 
intimated  that  Poland  was  willing  to  negotiate,  and  he  must  await  the 
return  of  the  German  Ambassador  to  Warsaw  (Moltke)  with  the  German 
Government’s  reply.6  The  German  Government  took  the  line  that  Hitler 
had  already  said  his  last  word  on  the  subject  of  Danzig;  Moltke  was  absent 
from  his  post  in  Warsaw  until  6  May;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
direct  communication  between  the  German  and  Polish  Governments  on 
the  Danzig  question  until  early  in  August.  Early  in  June  Beck  asked 
Burckhardt,  the  League  of  Nations  High  Commissioner,  who  had  been 
invited  to  go  and  see  Hitler,  to  say  that  Poland  was  anxious  to  bring  about 
a  detente  and  was  ready  for  discussions  about  Danzig  regarded  as  part  of  a 
larger  problem,  but  Burckhardt  seems  not  to  have  delivered  this  message 
(his  own  view  was  that  opinion  on  both  sides  was  too  much  excited  for 
there  to  be  any  hope  of  successfully  negotiating  a  settlement  for  the  time 
being).7 

Beck — no  doubt  correctly — regarded  as  a  mere  manoeuvre  the  approach 

1  e.g.  on  17  and  18  April  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  nos.  197,  208);  3  and  4  May  (ibid.  nos.  346,  355); 

15  August  (ibid,  vii,  no.  4);  18  August  (ibid.  no.  58);  22  August  (ibid.  no.  140);  23  August 
(ibid.  nos.  170,  206).  The  efforts  to  establish  direct  contact  between  Poland  and  Germany  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  German-Russian  pact  are  dealt  with  in  another  chapter  (see  below, 
Part  VI) .  The  British  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  who  considered  Polish  behaviour  towards  Germany 
provocative,  continued  to  the  end  to  be  a  strong  advocate  of  putting  pressure  on  Poland  to 
negotiate  with  Germany.  ‘We  could  not  say  Boo  to  Benes  last  year  till  we  were  on  the  abyss  of 
war.  And  we  can’t  say  Boo  to  Beck  this  year’  (Henderson  to  Strang  of  the  Foreign  Office, 

16  August  1939:  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  37,  p.  38). 

2  Ibid.  v,  nos.  263,  569,  p.  610.  For  the  account  which  Beck  gave  Halifax  in  London  of  what 

seemed  to  him  a  reasonable  settlement  see  above,  p.  97.  3  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  461. 

4  C.  J.  (later  Sir  Clifford)  Norton,  charge  d’affaires  at  Warsaw,  remarked  in  a  despatch  of 

20  July:  ‘It  is  not  more  than  four  months  since  there  were  shouts  in  the  streets  of  Warsaw  of 
“Send  Beck  to  Bereza!”  (the  concentration  camp)  because  of  his  conciliatory  attitude  towards 
Germany’  (ibid.  p.  503).  5  Ibid,  v,  no.  197. 

6  Ibid.  no.  208.  7  Ibid,  vi,  no.  36. 
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made  to  Burckhardt  on  19  July  by  the  Danzig  Gauleiter,  Forster,  who  said 
that  Hitler  had  told  him  to  work  for  a  detente  with  Poland,  and  who  pro¬ 
posed  to  bring  this  about  by  asking  for  the  High  Commissioner’s  inter¬ 
vention  in  local  difficulties.1  Burckhardt  took  this  suggestion  up  with 
enthusiasm,2  and  the  British  Government  also  thought  it  should  be  taken 
seriously,3  but  the  Poles  remained  sceptical.  In  August,  however,  when 
the  situation  at  Danzig  had  become  really  threatening,  Beck  was  willing 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  settle  local  incidents  and  issues  by 
means  of  conversations  between  the  Polish  Representative  and  the  Danzig 
Senate.4 

On  the  Western  Governments’  side,  the  possibility  of  achieving  a  peace¬ 
ful  settlement  of  the  Danzig  question  by  mediation — if,  as  seemed  to  be  the 
case,  direct  negotiation  was  out  of  the  question  at  the  moment — was  dis¬ 
cussed  when  Halifax  met  Bonnet  and  Daladier  in  Paris  on  20  May.  Halifax 
then  had  in  mind  a  plan  by  which  Danzig  might  be  administered  as  a  German 
city,  and  even  perhaps  represented  in  the  Reichstag,  without  being  fortified 
or  occupied  by  German  troops,  while  its  special  character  as  a  Free  City  would 
be  maintained  by  a  special  Constitution  guaranteed  by  a  group  of  Powers 
instead  of  by  the  League  of  Nations.5  Since  a  recent  initiative  towards 
peace  taken  by  the  Pope  had  had  disappointing  results,6  and  since  France 
disliked  the  idea  of  asking  Italy  to  be  a  mediator,7  the  possibility  that  the 
Scandinavian  states,  collectively  or  individually,  might  use  their  good  offices 
was  examined  in  London  after  Halifax’s  meeting  with  French  Ministers.8 
When  this  suggestion  was  put  to  Kennard  in  Warsaw,9  he  advised  that  it 
would  be  regarded  by  Polish  opinion  as  a  sign  that  British  determination 
was  weakening,  and,  since  Germany  might  also  interpret  a  proposal  for 
mediation  in  this  way,  the  idea  of  approaching  the  Scandinavian  states  was 
abandoned.10  The  possibility  of  using  Burckhardt  as  an  intermediary  was, 
however,  always  kept  in  mind.  Burckhardt  reported  to  the  Foreign  Office 
in  London  on  his  interview  with  Hitler  early  in  June,11  and  when,  in  the 
second  week  of  August,  Burckhardt  received  an  invitation  to  visit  Hitler 
again,12  flagging  hopes  that  a  compromise  might  yet  be  possible  were  re¬ 
vived.  Burckhardt  was  recommended  by  the  British  Government  to  in- 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  nos.  353,  430,  510,  519,  612.  See  also  below,  p.  391. 

I  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  622.  3  Ibid.  nos.  386,  430. 

4  Ibid.  nos.  575,  586,  587.  5  Ibid,  v,  no.  569,  p.  610. 

6  See  below,  p.  362.  7  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  569,  p.  610. 

8  Ibid.  no.  596. 

9  Kennard’s  own  view,  which  was  also  that  of  Burckhardt,  was  that  the  best  that  could  be 
hoped  for  was  a  declaration  that  both  Germany  and  Poland  would  maintain  the  status  quo  in 
Danzig  for  the  time  being  (ibid.  nos.  607,  656,  676;  vi,  nos.  44,  1 21,  621).  Kennard  discussed 
this  idea  with  Burckhardt  just  before  the  latter’s  visit  to  Hitler  in  June,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

10  Ibid.  no.  607;  vi,  no.  16. 

II  Ibid.  Appendix  II,  pp.  721  seqq. 

12  Ibid.  nos.  601,  621,  625;  see  also  below,  pp.  222-3  and  379-80. 
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form  Beck  of  his  impending  visit  to  Berchtesgaden,  but  he  did  not  take  this 
advice,1  probably  because  he  considered  that  the  Poles  had  spoilt  the 
prospect  of  a  detente  with  Germany  by  their  vigorous  reaction  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  moves  over  Danzig  at  the  beginning  of  August.2  The  notion  that 
Burckhardt  was  to  be  a  second  Runciman3  was  put  about  by  German 
propaganda  and  repeated  in  the  French  press,4  and  the  episode  naturally 
gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  in  Warsaw.5 

It  was  natural,  also,  that  the  Poles  should  have  resented  the  repeated 
admonitions  to  them  to  consult  the  British  and  French  Governments  before 
taking  any  irrevocable  action  and  to  avoid  falling  into  a  German  trap  to 
make  them  appear  the  aggressor.  An  obligation  to  ‘keep  each  other  fully 
and  promptly  informed  of  any  developments  threatening  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  either  country’  was  one  of  the  points  which  Halifax  and  Beck 
agreed,  during  their  conference  of  4-6  April,  to  include  in  the  forthcoming 
Anglo-Polish  agreement  of  mutual  assistance;  and  on  the  day  that  the 
conference  ended  the  British  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Lord  Plymouth,  answered  as  follows  a  question  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
what  constituted  Polish  independence : 

It  is  obvious  that  unless  Poland  herself  considered  her  independence  in  danger  it 
would  not  be  for  any  other  country  to  assert  a  different  view.  Where  issues  of  so 
grave  a  character  are  concerned,  it  would  no  doubt  be  found  that  the  Polish 
Government  would  keep  His  Majesty’s  Government  fully  informed  of  ail  de¬ 
velopments,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  any  difference  of  opinion  would  arise  since  the 
policy  of  the  two  Governments — namely  resistance  to  domination  by  force — is 
identical.6 

Beck’s  lack  of  frankness  at  the  London  conference  in  April7  was  no 
doubt  largely  responsible  for  the  frequency  with  which  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  reminded  him  thereafter  of  the  importance  of  consulting  Paris  and 
London  in  any  crisis.  The  first  occasion  on  which  such  a  reminder  was 
thought  necessary  was  at  the  beginning  of  May,  between  the  dates  of 
Hitler’s  speech  and  the  German  Government  memorandum  denouncing 
the  German-Polish  agreement  of  26  January  19348  and  of  Beck’s  reply  on 
5  May.  The  British  Government  were  afraid  that  Beck  might  take  too 
sharp  a  tone  in  answering  Hitler,  and  at  the  same  time  they  thought  it  well 
to  clear  up  any  misunderstanding  which  might  have  arisen  in  Warsaw  on 
account  of  the  continuance  of  press  comments  on  the  scope  of  the  British 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  604;  vii,  no.  11. 

2  Ibid,  vi,  no.  622;  see  also  below,  pp.  395-6. 

3  For  the  role  of  Lord  Runciman  in  the  Czechoslovak  crisis  see  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  206-62. 

4  The  fact  that  Burckhardt  could  not  produce  any  proposal  for  a  compromise  after  he  had 

seen  Hitler  was  said  to  have  caused  great  disappointment  to  Bonnet.  The  French  Foreign  Minis¬ 
try  were  understood  to  have  been  studying  a  possible  solution  based  on  the  precedent  of  the 
Savoy  Free  Zones  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  no.  659,  pp.  697-8).  5  Ibid,  vii,  no.  48. 

6  6  April  1939,  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  112,  coll.  601-2. 

7  See  above,  pp.  96-99. 
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8  See  below,  pp.  340  seqq. 
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guarantee.1  Some  articles  in  the  British  and  foreign  press  were  still  empha¬ 
sizing  the  distinction  between  independence  and  integrity  and  suggesting 
that  the  British  Government  would  try  to  make  Poland  agree  to  territorial 
changes;  while  others  were  arguing  that,  since  Poland  alone  could  be  the 
judge  of  what  constituted  a  threat  to  her  independence,  Britain  might  be 
dragged  into  war  by  Poland’s  intransigent  refusal  to  consider  demands 
which  might  be  capable  of  peaceful  adjustment.2 

Instructions  were  therefore  sent  to  Kennard  in  Warsaw  to  assure  Beck 
that  the  British  Government’s  determination  to  implement  their  guarantee 
was  as  strong  as  their  confidence  that  Poland  would  not  lightly  reject  an 
equitable  settlement  because  she  thought  she  would  have  British  support 
in  any  war  that  might  result  from  such  a  rejection.  They  must,  however, 
emphasize  two  points.  The  first  was  that  the  Polish  Government  must  take 
them  fully  into  their  confidence  and  not  behave  with  the  reticence  that 
Beck  had  shown  in  London  about  his  dealings  with  Germany.  They  had 
confidence  in  Beck’s  handling  of  a  delicate  situation,  but  felt  entitled  to  ask 
that  he  should  give  them  full  and  early  information  of  any  demands  made 
on  him  and  of  his  intentions  and  counter-proposals.  The  second  point  was 
that,  while  the  British  Government  recognized  that  Poland  must  be  the 
ultimate  judge  of  whether  her  independence  was  threatened,  they  ex¬ 
pected  that  she  would  not  abandon  all  hope  of  negotiation  unless  she  was 
convinced  that  the  threat  could  not  be  averted  by  peaceful  means,  and  they 
also  expected  that  she  would  in  any  case  consult  them  before  taking  any 
irrevocable  action.  Finally,  the  British  Government  hoped  that  the  Polish 
Government  would  inform  them  at  once  of  the  manner  in  which  a  threat 
demanding  instantaneous  counter-action  might  develop  (if  this  contin¬ 
gency  was,  in  fact,  one  that  they  feared)  and  of  the  steps  which  they  would 
contemplate  taking  to  ward  off  or  counter  such  a  threat.3 

Kennard  read  this  communication  to  Beck  on  4  May,  and  Beck  at  once 
expressed  regret  for  the  ‘misunderstanding’  which  had  arisen  in  London. 
He  excused  his  lack  of  frankness  during  his  talks  with  British  Ministers  on 
the  ground  that  the  German  demands  (the  substance  of  which  he  had  given 
to  Kennard  on  23  April)4  had  not  been  presented  formally  or  in  writing 
until  Hitler  had  made  his  speech  on  28  April.  Beck  expressed  confidence 
that  there  would  be  no  further  misunderstanding  between  London  and 
Warsaw,  and  promised  to  avoid  saying  anything  provocative  in  his  answer 
to  Hitler.5  Beck’s  speech  on  5  May  was,  in  fact,  firm  but  moderate  in  tone, 

1  See  above,  p.  95,  for  the  bad  impression  created  in  Warsaw  by  articles  in  The  Times  and 
other  papers  immediately  after  the  guarantee  had  been  announced. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  346.  On  30  April  the  Foreign  Office  issued  a  dementi  of  a  rumour  that  they 
had  sent  a  note  to  Warsaw  declaring  that  the  British  guarantee  had  not  been  intended  to  en¬ 
courage  Poland  in  taking  an  irreconcilable  attitude  towards  reasonable  demands  ( New  York  Times, 
1  May  1939). 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  346. 


4  Ibid.  no.  274. 


5  Ibid.  no.  355. 
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though  some  rather  sharper  expressions  were  used  in  the  note  of  the  same 
date  replying  to  the  German  memorandum.1 

Beck’s  reply  to  the  question,  put  to  him  on  4  May,  as  to  what  the  Polish 
Government  proposed  to  do  if  a  sudden  crisis  arose  at  Danzig  which  re¬ 
quired  immediate  action  and  allowed  no  time  for  consultation  was  that  no 
such  crisis  would  arise  unless  the  Germans  tried  to  create  a  fait  accompli. 
He  could  not  state  definitely  what  steps  the  Poles  might  be  compelled  to 
take  in  a  hypothetical  situation,  but  he  promised  to  keep  the  British 
Government  informed  about  any  threatening  developments  and  assured 
them  that  Poland  would  not  blindly  precipitate  a  crisis  by  rash  action.2  In 
diplomatic  exchanges  which  took  place  during  the  next  few  weeks  the 
British  Government  repeated  their  warnings  to  Poland  against  appearing 
as  the  aggressor  and  tried  to  ascertain  what  the  Polish  Government  would 
do  if  the  union  of  Danzig  with  the  Reich  was  proclaimed  by  the  Senate 
without  the  use  of  force  or  direct  German  intervention,  or  if  a  situation 
should  arise  intermediate  between  the  expression  of  Danzig’s  wish  for  re¬ 
union  with  Germany  and  a  German  military  occupation.3  On  the  Polish 
side,  Beck  continued  to  agree  in  principle  on  the  importance  of  consulting 
Great  Britain  and  France,  but  he  also  continued  to  take  the  line  that  the 
Government  could  not  define  in  advance  what  steps  they  might  have  to 
take.  The  most  that  he  would  say  was  that  the  measures  taken  by  Danzig 
and  Germany  would  determine  the  nature  of  the  Polish  counter-measures.4 
During  these  exchanges  the  possibility  was  also  discussed  that  if  the  Poles 
could  delay  military  action  it  might  give  time  for  a  joint  demarche  in  Berlin, 
backed  up  by  progressive  mobilization  in  Great  Britain.5 

The  British  Government  were  not  satisfied  by  Beck’s  replies  to  their 
questions,  but  they  recognized  that  these  were  matters  on  which  the 
soldiers  had  the  last  word,  and  they  were  also  aware  that  their  inquiries 
were  causing  some  irritation  in  Warsaw.6  They  therefore  decided  early  in 
July  to  send  the  Inspector-General  of  Overseas  Forces,  General  Sir  Ed¬ 
mund  Ironside,  to  Warsaw  to  discuss  the  military  situation  and  try  to 
obtain  a  clearer  indication  of  what  the  Poles  would  do  in  various  eventu¬ 
alities.  Ironside,  who  visited  Poland  in  the  third  week  of  July,7  was  more 
successful  than  the  diplomats  had  been  in  extracting  definite  information 

1  See  below,  p.  344.  2  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  355;  cf.  vi,  no.  1 16. 

3  Ibid,  v,  nos.  442,  543,  558;  vi,  nos.  1 16,  184. 

4  Ibid,  v,  nos.  459,  558;  vi,  nos.  116,  209,  374. 

5  Ibid,  v,  nos.  636,  675;  vi,  nos.  67,  209.  The  difficulty  here,  as  Kennard  reported  at  the 

end  of  May,  was  the  Polish  fear  that  a  delay  between  a  German  move  and  the  appropriate 
counter-move  might  endanger  the  whole  Polish  military  position  (ibid,  v,  no.  677). 

6  ‘The  Polish  Government,  while  fully  appreciating  our  motives,  are  becoming  a  little  restive 
under  our  repeated  questions  to  them  about  their  attitude  towards  various  hypothetical  develop¬ 
ments  in  Danzig’  (Minute  by  Strang  of  the  Foreign  Office,  9  June  1939:  ibid,  vi,  no.  16,  p.  20). 

7  For  accounts  by  Norton  of  Ironside’s  conversations  on  18  and  19  July  with  Smigly-Rydz 
and  Beck  see  ibid.  nos.  374,  397. 
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about  Polish  plans.  Beck  still  spoke  in  general  terms  of  appropriate  and 
proportional  counter-measures,  but  Smigly-Rydz  explained  that,  though 
Poland  would  not  give  up  Danzig  without  fighting,  his  strategy  would  be 
defensive  and  he  did  not  contemplate  occupying  the  Free  City  in  strength 
whatever  the  provocation  might  be.  He  discounted  the  likelihood  of  a 
real  crisis  arising  at  Danzig  without  German  intervention,  of  which  there 
would  be  certain  to  be  indications  in  advance  that  would  give  time  for 
consultation.  Ironside  got  the  impression  that  the  Polish  Government 
were  convinced  of  the  vital  importance  of  keeping  the  British  Government 
fully  and  promptly  informed  of  all  developments,  and  his  visit  was  a 
success  if  only  because  he  was  able  to  reassure  the  Poles  that  the  British 
Government’s  recent  diplomatic  demarches  did  not  imply  any  lack  of  deter¬ 
mination  to  support  Poland  against  German  aggression.  The  mere  fact 
that  so  distinguished  an  officer  had  been  sent  to  Warsaw  also  went  far  to 
counteract  the  bad  impression  which  had  been  created  by  the  recent 
breakdown  of  negotiations  for  a  British  cash  loan  to  Poland.1 

Ironside  also  discussed  technical  military  questions  while  he  was  in 
Poland.  In  this  aspect  of  Anglo-Polish  relations  his  visit  was  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  staff  conversations  which  had  begun  towards  the  end  of  May,  when 
a  British  mission  had  arrived  in  Warsaw,  and  had  later  been  carried  on  in 
London.2  In  these  conversations  the  Poles  had  taken  their  British  opposite 
numbers  fully  into  their  confidence,3  but  they  had  felt  that  the  British 
military  authorities  were  not  being  equally  frank  with  them.4  In  this  re¬ 
spect  also  relations  between  the  two  countries  benefited  from  Ironside’s 
visit,  and  he  was  himself  impressed  by  the  spirit  of  the  Polish  people  and 
the  training  and  organization  of  the  army.  He  was  a  spectator  of  Polish 
military  and  air  exercises  and  on  his  return  to  England  he  reported  favour¬ 
ably  on  their  performance.  He  also  had  little  fault  to  find  with  the  quality 
of  their  equipment,  though  it  was  admittedly  deficient  in  quantity.5 

Between  France  and  Poland  staff  conversations  had  begun  at  an  earlier 
stage,  but  the  Poles  had  a  grievance  because  the  suspension  of  negotiations 


1  See  below,  pp.  176-9. 

2  Beck  had  first  asked  for  the  initiation  of  staff  conversations  in  the  middle  of  April  ( D.Brit.F.P . 

v,  no.  164)  and  had  repeated  the  request  more  urgently  at  the  end  of  the  month  (ibid.  no.  321). 
The  British  mission  was  in  Warsaw  from  22  May  to  5  June,  and  a  Polish  mission  arrived  in 
London  on  12  June  (ibid,  vi,  no.  27,  note  2).  3  Ibid,  v,  no.  692,  p.  749. 

4  ‘Our  feeling  of  a  certain  lack  of  frankness  on  the  Polish  side  must  now  have  been  largely 
dissipated  .  .  .  and  the  Poles  have  indicated  that  the  boot  is  on  the  other  leg’  (telegram  from 
Kennard,  1 1  June  1939:  ibid,  vi,  no.  27). 

5  Ibid.  nos.  444  (pp.  485-6),  445.  In  the  brief  prepared  for  the  British  Military  Mission  which 
went  to  Moscow  in  August  it  was"  stated  that  the  Poles  could  not  mobilize  more  than  forty 
divisions,  though  they  had  another  600,000  trained  men  in  reserve,  because  that  was  all  for 
which  they  had  a  three  months’  reserve  of  material.  The  Polish  army  was  said  to  be  ‘fairly 
well  equipped  with  modern  weapons’  but  to  be  relatively  weak  in  artillery.  The  anti-aircraft 
defence  was  inadequate,  nearly  half  of  the  batteries  being  equipped  with  obsolete  guns  (ibid. 
Appendix  V,  pp.  769-70). 
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for  a  political  agreement  in  the  spring  of  19391  had  led  to  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  signature  of  a  military  convention.  Regular  contacts  between 
the  French  and  Polish  military  staffs  had  been  provided  for  in  the  military 
convention  of  1921  and  had  taken  place,  more  or  less  adequately,2  until 
the  autumn  of  1938,  when  French  criticism  of  Poland’s  role  during  the 
crisis  over  Czechoslovakia  and  Polish  resentment  of  that  criticism  had  put 
a  severe  strain  on  relations  between  the  allies.  In  February  1939,  however, 
the  French  Government  had  responded  to  a  wish  expressed  by  Beck  for  the 
re-establishment  of  close  military  collaboration  by  sending  a  military  dele¬ 
gation  to  Poland.  (The  delegates  were  shown,  among  other  things,  the 
armament  works  which  had  been  established  in  the  ‘strategic  triangle’.) 
After  the  announcement  of  the  British  guarantee  and  the  reaffirmation  of 
France’s  treaty  obligations  to  Poland,  the  Poles  took  the  initiative3  in 
arranging  for  Franco-Polish  military  conversations  at  the  highest  level. 
The  Polish  Minister  for  War,  General  Kasprzycki,  with  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
General  Stachiewicz,  arrived  in  Paris  on  14  May,  and  conversations  with 
Gamelin  and  his  staff  began  on  the  16th. 

Gamelin  admitted  subsequently  that  his  main  concern  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  was  to  avoid  entering  into  obligations  which  France  could  not  fulfil 
and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  discouraging  a  useful  ally,4  and  some  of  his 
colleagues,  seeing  the  effect  that  Gamelin’s  reserved  attitude  was  having 
on  the  Poles,  were  inclined  to  go  farther  in  promising  French  help  than 
Gamelin  himself  thought  wise.5  Gamelin  did  not  take  the  opportunity 
which  this  conference  might  have  given  him  of  raising  the  question  of 
Russo-Polish  military  collaboration,  though  he  was  well  aware  of  how 
much  turned  on  this  point.6 

By  17  May  the  military  conversations  had  been  carried  to  a  point  at 
which  agreement  had  been  reached  on  the  text  of  a  draft  convention 
presented  by  the  Polish  delegation.  This  began  by  stipulating  that  the 
French  armed  forces  should  automatically  come  into  action  in  the  event 
of  German  aggression  against  Poland  or  of  a  threat  to  Poland’s  vital 
interests  at  Danzig  which  would  provoke  Polish  armed  resistance,  and  it 

1  See  above,  pp.  1 53-4. 

2  See  Bonnet:  Fin  d'une  Europe,  p.  136.  Noel,  however,  asserted  that  there  had  been  virtually 
no  staff  contacts  for  several  years  before  the  war  {V Agression  allemande  contre  la  Pologne,  pp.  373-5). 

3  Gamelin,  according  to  his  own  account  ( Servir ,  ii.  414-15),  would  have  preferred  staff  talks 
with  the  Russians  to  precede  those  with  the  Poles. 

4  For  Gamelin’s  account  of  the  conversations  see  ibid.  pp.  413  seqq.  The  Poles  ‘seem  not  to 
have  realised  how  little  the  French  military  leaders  thought  themselves  able  or  bound  to  do 
when  the  weight  of  the  German  forces  would  hit  Poland.  This  was  prudently  withheld  from  them 
lest  they  might  be  discouraged  from  “offering  honourable  resistance”’  (Namier:  Diplomatic 
Prelude,  1938-1939,  p.  465)- 

5  Gamelin,  op.  cit.  p.  417.  See  also  Bonnet,  op.  cit.  p.  228. 

6  Gamelin,  in  his  memoirs  (op.  cit.  p.  415),  remarked  that  a  prolonged  resistance  by  Poland 
was  inconceivable  unless  she  had  Russian  help.  Bonnet  (op.  cit.  pp.  230-1)  blames  Gamelin 
severely  for  this  failure  to  raise  the  issue  of  Russian  help. 
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included  a  French  promise  that,  if  Germany’s  principal  attack  was  against 
Poland,  France  would  launch  an  attack  against  Germany  with  ‘les  gros  de 
ses  forces’  on  the  fifteenth  day  after  the  beginning  of  general  mobilization 
in  France.1  Gamelin  seems  actually  to  have  signed  this  protocol,  with,  so 
he  claimed,  Daladier’s  authorization,2  when  he  learnt  on  19  May  from 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  that  Bonnet  considered  it  essential  that  the 
military  convention  should  be  subordinated  to  the  political  protocol,  the 
signature  of  which  had  been  postponed  until  the  question  of  the  inclusion 
of  a  reference  to  Danzig  as  a  ‘vital  interest’  had  been  settled.3  Gamelin 
was,  therefore,  obliged  to  inform  Kasprzycki  that  the  protocol  of  the  staff 
conversations  would  ‘take  on  the  character  of  a  General  Staff  Agreement’ 
when  the  political  protocol  had  been  signed  and  would  be  valid  in  so  far  as 
its  terms  conformed  to  those  of  the  political  protocol.4  Since  the  political 
protocol  was  not  signed  until  4  September,  the  military  protocol  was  not 
binding  on  either  party  when  the  war  began.5  This  episode  created  ill 
feeling  both  between  the  Poles  and  the  Frenchmen  concerned  and  between 
Bonnet  and  the  French  High  Command.6 

While  there  were  thus  a  good  many  points  at  which  friction  between 
Poland  and  her  guarantors  made  itself  felt  during  the  months  immediately 
following  the  announcement  of  the  guarantee,  there  was  one  respect  in 
which  the  Poles  gave  the  Western  Powers  less  cause  for  concern  than  they 
had  expected.  As  we  have  seen,  the  British  and  French  Governments  were 
anxious  lest  Poland  should  precipitate  a  crisis  and  thus  drag  them  into  war, 
by  taking  action  without  consulting  them;  but  until  the  beginning  of 
August  the  Poles  behaved  in  a  way  which  belied  their  reputation  for  rash¬ 
ness  and  gave  little  justification  for  the  recommendations  of  caution  that 
were  addressed  to  them. 

Indeed,  the  calm  and  restraint  which  were  shown  not  only  by  Beck  and 
his  colleagues  in  the  Government  but  also  by  the  Polish  people,  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  became  more  nerve-racking  with  every  week  that  passed,  called 
forth  many  tributes  from  British  diplomatic  representatives  in  Warsaw.7 
At  the  beginning  of  July  the  French  Ambassador  also  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  Poles  were  treading  adroitly  between  provocation  of  Germany  and 

1  Gamelin  maintained  that  the  understanding  was  that  about  one-third  of  the  total  French 
forces  would  be  used  for  this  offensive;  but  the  Poles  believed  that  the  French  High  Command 
had  promised  intervention  ‘du  gros  des  forces  fran5aises’  and  interpreted  this  to  mean  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  army  would  come  into  action  (see  Gamelin:  Servir,  ii.  420-1 ;  Namier: 
Diplomatic  Prelude,  1938-1933,  pp.  459-60;  Bonnet:  Fin  d'une  Europe,  p.  229). 

2  Gamelin,  op.  cit.  p.  422;  cf.  Bonnet,  op.  cit.  pp.  222-3. 

3  See  above,  p.  154.  4  Gamelin,  loc.  cit. 

5  Gamelin  claimed,  however,  that  France,  in  fact,  did  more  for  Poland  from  6  September 

onwards  than  had  been  promised  in  the  protocol  (cf.  Bonnet,  op.  cit.  p.  227). 

6  Gamelin,  op.  cit.  p.  423.  Gamelin  seems  to  have  combined  irritation  with  Bonnet  with  a 
feeling  of  relief  that  he  was  not  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  military  protocol. 

7  See  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  315,  340;  vi,  nos.  209,  289,  304,  374. 
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an  appearance  of  weakness  ;l  and  Halifax  spoke  appreciatively  to  Raczynski 
on  2  August  of  the  Polish  attitude.2  Down  to  the  end  of  July  the  Polish 
Government  took  the  reports  of  the  remilitarization  of  Danzig  and  the 
rumours  that  a  coup  in  the  Free  City  was  imminent  very  calmly.3  This 
imperturbability  was  largely  due  to  the  absence  of  concrete  evidence  of 
Germany’s  intention  to  intervene,4  and  to  the  belief  that  no  incident  that 
need  be  taken  seriously  by  Poland  could  occur  without  German  approval 
and  without  ample  warning  of  Germany’s  intentions.5 

An  incident  that  occurred  on  the  Polish-Danzig  frontier  on  20  July  was 
still  taken  calmly  in  Warsaw,6  but  within  the  next  fortnight  an  increase  in 
anti-Polish  German  propaganda  and  in  German  military  preparations  (in¬ 
cluding  the  calling  up  of  reservists  for  the  second  half  of  August)7  led  to  a 
general  expectation  in  Warsaw  that  a  crisis  of  some  kind  would  come  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  August.8  At  this  stage  long-standing  differences  between  the 
Danzig  Senate  and  the  Polish  authorities  over  Customs  inspection  flared 
up  into  a  sharp  dispute;9  and  Beck,  who  had  been  waiting  until  there  was 
a  definite  challenge  to  the  Statute  of  the  Free  City,10  decided  that  the  time 
had  come  to  make  a  stand.  On  4  August  he  instructed  the  Polish  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Danzig  to  send  a  note  immediately  to  the  Danzig  Senate  warn¬ 
ing  them  that  Poland  would  react  vigorously  if  Polish  Customs  inspectors 
were  interfered  with  and  asking  for  a  reply  next  day.11  The  immediate 
effect  of  this  ‘ultimatum’  was  to  make  the  Danzig  Senate  more  concilia¬ 
tory,12  but  it  also  gave  the  German  Government  an  excuse  for  intervening — 
first  by  stiffening  the  attitude  of  the  Danzig  Senate13  and  then,  on  9  August, 
by  a  direct  communication  to  the  Polish  Government.  To  this  the  Poles 
replied  on  10  August  that  there  was  no  legal  basis  for  German  intervention 
in  the  Customs  dispute,  and  that  any  future  German  intervention  ‘to  the 
detriment  of  [Polish]  rights  and  interests’  in  Danzig  would  be  regarded  as 
an  act  of  aggression.14 

The  Poles  made  their  communications  of4  and  10  Augustwithoutprevious 

1  Ibid,  vi,  no.  241.  A  few  days  later  Noel  (who  had  formerly  been  numbered  among  Beck’s 
critics)  told  Kennard  that  he  had  found  Beck  ‘frank  and  friendly’  in  his  last  conversation  with 
him  (ibid.  no.  263). 

2  Ibid.  no.  521.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  seeing  German-Polish 
relations  from  another  angle,  accused  the  Poles  of  being  provocative  as  early  as  28  June  (ibid, 
no.  161). 

3  See  also  below,  p.  390.  4  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  304. 

s  This  was  the  line  that  Smigly-Rydz  took  in  his  talks  with  Ironside  (see  above,  pp.  163-4). 

6  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  364.  7  Ibid.  nos.  506,  570,  p.  616. 

8  ‘Everyone  here  seems  to  feel  that  the  last  fortnight  of  this  month  will  be  the  critical  one’ 
(Kennard,  who  had  just  returned  to  Warsaw  from  leave,  to  the  Foreign  Office  on  3  August: 
ibid.  no.  538).  '  9  Ibid.  nos.  506,  519,  523. 

10  Raczynski  told  Halifax  this  on  10  August  (ibid.  no.  610). 

11  Ibid.  no.  550;  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  774. 

12  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  nos.  565,  586.  13  Ibid.  no.  577. 

14  See  below,  pp.  392-400,  for  a  fuller  account  of  the  dispute  over  Customs  inspection  and 
the  ‘war  of  notes’. 
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consultation  with  the  British  and  French  Governments,  and  the  concern 
felt  in  London  and  Paris  over  these  developments  was  not  diminished 
by  the  information  that  was  supplied  by  Beck  after  he  had  acted.  The 
British  Embassy  in  Warsaw  was  told  on  the  evening  of  4  August  (before  the 
delivery  of  the  note  to  the  Danzig  Senate)  that  Beck  was  most  anxious 
that  the  British  Government  should  be  ‘informed  at  once  of  the  serious  turn 
events  have  taken’,  but  was  not  told  what  action  was  contemplated  if  the 
Danzig  Senate  did  not  climb  down.1  On  the  next  day,  when  it  seemed  as 
if  the  Polish  Government  had  won  the  round  with  their  first  blow,  Beck 
implied,  in  a  conversation  with  Kennard,  that  economic  measures  alone 
would  not  have  been  adequate  and  that  military  steps  would  also  have 
been  necessary — though  he  added  an  assurance  that  ‘ample  warning  in 
advance’  of  military  action  would  have  been  given  to  the  Ambassador.2 
On  10  August,  when  Raczyriski  told  Flalifax  about  the  exchange  of  notes 
verbales  between  the  German  and  Polish  Governments,  he  said  that  Beck 

was  determined  to  act  very  quickly  in  the  face  of  any  challenge  but  did  not 
intend  to  create  an  impossible  situation.  The  first  measure  in  the  mind  of  the 
Polish  Government  was  to  take  similar  action  against  Danzig  Customs  officials. 
This  might  in  certain  circumstances  be  followed  up  by  some  symbolic  act,  such 
as  the  occupation  of  a  strip  of  Danzig  territory  on  the  frontier.3 

It  seemed  as  if  the  fear  that  sudden  action  by  the  Poles  might  cause  the 
outbreak  of  war  had  not,  after  all,  been  without  substance.  On  1 1  and  14 
August  the  British  Government  reminded  the  Polish  Government  yet  again 
of  the  vital  importance  of  consultation  if  time  permitted,4  and  on  1 5  August 
advised  them  to  continue  to  make  it  plain  that  they  were  always  ready  to 
negotiate  over  Danzig.  By  this  time,  however,  such  an  attitude  on  Poland’s 
part  was  evidently  looked  upon  in  London  less  as  a  possible  means  of  avert¬ 
ing  war  than  as  ‘important  from  the  point  of  view  of  world  opinion’.5  A 
warning  not  to  be  the  first  to  take  military  action  was  also  received  in 
Warsaw  from  Washington  on  13  August.6  The  British  and  French  Govern¬ 
ments  did  not  respond  to  a  Polish  suggestion  of  10  August  for  a  joint 
demarche  in  Berlin  protesting  against  the  German  Government’s  interven¬ 
tion  in  Danzig  affairs,7  partly  because  they  hoped  that  either  Burckhardt’s 
interview  with  Hitler  or  conversations  between  the  Danzig  Senate  and  the 
Polish  Representative  might  produce  a  turn  for  the  better. 

The  position  in  Danzig  itself  did,  in  fact,  improve  from  about  the  middle 
of  August,  but  by  that  time  the  general  situation  was  worsening  fast,  and  it 
was  becoming  clear  that  the  future  of  Danzig  was  not  the  question  on 
which  the  issue  of  peace  or  war  turned.  By  14  August  the  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment  had  decided  that  the  marked  increase  in  German  military  activity 

’  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  550.  2  Ibid.  no.  565. 

3  Ibid.  no.  610,  p.  649.  4  Ibid.  nos.  635,  645,  650. 

5  Ibid,  vii,  no.  4.  6  Ibid,  vi,  no.  644;  vii,  no.  64.  7  Ibid,  vi,  nos.  625,  645. 
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called  for  the  gradual  reinforcement  of  Polish  troops  on  the  frontier;1  and 
an  even  clearer  sign  that  the  crisis  was  near  was  the  concentration  of  Ger¬ 
man  press  comment  on  the  alleged  persecution  of  the  German  minority- 
in  Poland.2 

Early  in  August  the  Poles  had  shown  their  first  signs  of  real  anxiety  to 
have  their  verbal  understanding  with  Great  Britain  confirmed  by  the 
signature  of  a  formal  agreement,3  and  the  British  Government’s  reason  for 
postponing  the  negotiations  with  Poland  lost  its  validity  as  the  prospect  of 
a  successful  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-French  negotiations  with  Russia  grew 
fainter  simultaneously  with  the  deterioration  in  German-Polish  relations. 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  actual  breakdown  of  the  Anglo-Franco- 
Russian  negotiations  arose  over  a  point  on  which  Poland’s  attitude  was  the 
decisive  factor,  and  some  account  of  this  question  of  the  right  of  entry  for 
Russian  troops  into  Poland  is  therefore  appropriate  in  this  chapter. 

We  have  seen  that  when  Beck  was  in  London  early  in  April  he  had  re¬ 
fused  categorically  to  consider  any  extension  of  Poland’s  obligations  to¬ 
wards  Russia,  but  had  not  committed  himself  on  the  question  of  accepting 
help  from  Russia  in  munitions  and  raw  material.4  After  Beck’s  return  from 
London  to  Warsaw,  both  the  British  and  the  French  Ambassador  thought 
that  Polish  opinion  was  moving  towards  the  acceptance  of  Russian  tech¬ 
nical  help.5  The  policy  of  the  Government,  however,  as  it  was  explained 
in  the  third  week  of  July  by  an  official  of  the  Foreign  Ministry,  was  not  to 
ask  for  Russian  help  (such  a  request  would,  it  was  thought,  merely  ‘put  the 
price  up’),  but  to  try  quietly  to  improve  relations,  in  the  expectation  that 
the  Russians  would  find  it  in  their  own  interest  to  help  Poland  liberally 
with  munitions  and  war  material  if  and  when  Poland  was  actually  fighting 
against  Germany.6 

Early  in  May  the  Polish  Ambassador  in  Moscow  had  had  a  cordial  in¬ 
terview  with  Molotov,  and  at  about  the  same  time  there  was  a  meeting  in 
Moscow  between  Beck  and  Potemkin,  the  Russian  Deputy  Commissar  for 
Foreign  Affairs.7  The  Polish  Government  believed  that  the  Russians  were 


1  Ibid.  nos.  651,  652. 

2  See  below,  pp.  382-3.  The  British  Government  had  earlier  advised  the  Poles  not  to  give  any 
opening  for  German  complaints  that  the  minority  was  being  ill  treated  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  543; 
vi,  no.  176),  and  they  now  impressed  upon  them  again  how  important  it  was  that  there  should 
be  no  incidents  or  comments  in  the  Polish  press  which  would  give  German  propagandists  an 
excuse  for  whipping  up  feeling  against  Poland  as  they  had  done  in  the  case  of  Czechoslovakia 
(ibid,  vii,  no.  48).  A  suggestion  that  Beck  might  indicate  to  the  German  Government  that  the 
Poles  were  willing  to  discuss  minority  questions  as  a  means  of  relaxing  the  tension  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  passed  on  by  the  British  Embassy  in  Warsaw  (ibid.  nos.  58,  74). 

3  See  below,  p.  174.  4  See  above,  p.  99. 

5  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  169;  cf.  ibid,  vii,  no.  90. 

6  Ibid,  vi,  no.  394.  A  Soviet-Polish  commercial  treaty,  signed  on  19  February  1939  and  provid¬ 

ing  for  a  great  increase  in  trade,  was  said  to  be  working  well ;  the  number  of  frontier  incidents 
had  been  noticeably  smaller;  and  normal  social  relations  had  been  established  with  members  of 

the  Russian  Embassy  in  Warsaw  (ibid.  p.  441).  7  Ibid,  v,  nos.  427,  457. 
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satisfied  by  the  explanation  of  the  Polish  attitude  towards  closer  association 
with  Russia  which  was  given  during  these  interviews.  The  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment  were  consulted  from  time  to  time  about  the  various  formulas  which 
were  put  before  the  Russians  by  the  British  and  French  Governments,  and 
they  raised  few  difficulties.  Their  attitude  was  that  they  did  not  wish  to 
hamper  the  Western  Powers  in  their  negotiations  with  Russia,  and  would 
make  reservations  only  on  matters  of  direct  concern  to  Poland.1  They 
made  it  clear,  however,  at  the  beginning  of  June,  that  any  agreement  pro¬ 
viding  for  assistance  from  the  U.S.S.R.  to  Poland  would  be  unacceptable 
to  them  if  it  was  made  over  their  heads;  the  arrangements  must  be  dis¬ 
cussed  direct  between  Poles  and  Russians.2 

The  question  of  the  right  of  transit  for  Russian  troops  across  Polish  and 
Rumanian  territory  had  come  up  from  time  to  time  in  the  negotiations 
between  the  British,  French,  and  Russian  Governments,  but  it  did  not 
become  crucial  until  the  middle  of  August.3  At  a  meeting  between  the 
French  and  British  Military  Missions  in  Moscow  and  the  Russian  military 
delegation  on  14  August,  Marshal  Voroshilov,  Commissar  for  Defence,  was 
asked  to  give  an  outline  of  the  Russian  plan  of  action  if  Russia  was  col¬ 
laborating  with  the  Western  Powers  in  a  war  against  Germany.  His  reply 
was  that  as  Russia  had  no  common  frontier  with  Germany  or  the  Western 
Powers  he  could  ‘only  operate  through  Poland  or  Roumania’,  and  he 
asked  whether  Russian  forces  would  be  ‘allowed  ( a )  to  move  against  East 
Prussia  through  Polish  territory  and  in  particular  through  [the]  Wilno 
Gap,  (b)  to  advance  through  Polish  Galicia  in  order  to  make  contact  with 
enemy  troops,  (c)  to  use  Roumanian  territory  in  the  event  of  German 
aggression’.  Without  an  ‘unequivocal  answer’  to  these  questions,  he  said, 
the  continuance  of  the  military  conversations  would  be  useless,  and  the 
Russian  delegation  could  not  ‘recommend  their  Government  to  take  part 
in  an  enterprise  so  obviously  doomed  to  failure’.  The  British  and  French 
missions  suggested  that  the  Russian  Government  should  themselves  ask 
the  Polish  and  Rumanian  Governments  to  answer  their  questions,  but  the 
Russians  preferred  that  the  Western  Governments  should  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility.4 

The  British  and  French  Governments  decided  to  take  the  matter  up  first 
with  the  Polish  Government  and  to  put  the  whole  situation  frankly  before 
them.5  At  an  interview  with  the  Polish  Ambassador  in  Paris  on  15  August 
Bonnet  urged  the  Polish  Government  to  give  consent,  in  whatever  form 
they  preferred,  to  the  entry  of  Russian  troops  into  Polish  territory;  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  ‘unthinkable  that  they  should  refuse  to  take  steps  on  which  [the] 
effective  organisation  of  [an]  eastern  front  in  the  event  of  [an]  attack  on 
Poland  depended’.6  At  this  stage,  the  French  were  hopeful  of  a  favourable 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  556,  586,  600.  2  Ibid,  vi,  no.  22. 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  2.  5  Ibid.  nos.  1  (note  3),  27. 


3  See  below,  pp.  484-96. 
6  Ibid.  no.  27,  p.  26. 
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reply  from  Poland.1  But  this  optimism  proved  to  be  unjustified  as  soon  as 
the  discussions  were  transferred  to  Warsaw.  The  Polish  view,  as  it  was 
explained  on  18  and  ig  August  by  the  Polish  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  French 
and  British  military  attaches  and  by  Beck  to  the  British  and  French  Am¬ 
bassadors,  was  simply  that  the  Russians  could  not  be  trusted.  They  might 
not  keep  their  engagements  or  preserve  the  secrecy  which  was  essential. 
Above  all,  they  might  merely  wish  to  occupy  the  two  corridors  of  Polish 
territory  for  their  own  ulterior  motives  and  have  no  real  intention  of  using 
the  troops  against  Germany.2  The  considered  reply  of  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment,  given  on  19  August,  was  that  in  no  case  could  they  agree  to  give 
Russian  troops  the  right  of  passage  across  their  territory.3  Beck  seemed  not 
to  exclude  the  possibility  that  Poland’s  attitude  would  be  different  if  she 
had  her  back  to  the  wall,  and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Stachiewicz,  also  said  that 
the  General  Staff’s  objections  would  have  less  weight  when  fighting  had 
actually  begun.4 5  But  it  was  clear  that  political  objections  to  admitting 
Russian  troops  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  even  to  agreeing  in  advance 
to  admit  them  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  were  so  strong  that  there  was  little 
chance  of  a  change  of  Polish  policy  in  time  to  avert  the  breakdown  of  the 
Anglo-F  ranco-Russian  negotiations.3 

This  negative  response  from  Warsaw  was  received,  especially  in  Paris, 
with  anger  as  well  as  disappointment.  Gamelin,  who  spoke  with  great 
warmth  of  Polish  folly  to  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for  War  on  2 1 
August,  instructed  the  French  military  attache  in  Warsaw  to  speak  to  the 
General  Staff  again,  and  in  very  plain  terms,  and  Noel  was  told  by  the 
French  Foreign  Ministry  to  hint  that  France  might  be  unable  to  honour 
her  guarantee  if  Poland  maintained  her  objections  to  admitting  Russian 
troops.6  It  also  occurred  to  the  French  that  a  solution  might  be  found  by 
not  taking  the  Polish  objections  too  seriously.  Beck’s  real  desire,  they 

1  Ibid.  nos.  i  (note  3),  27,  30.  2  Ibid.  nos.  52,  60,  70,  87.  3  Ibid.  no.  88. 

4  Ibid.  no.  1 15.  Stachiewicz  saw  the  military  attaches  again  on  20  August.  He  had  consulted 

Smigly-Rydz  since  the  last  interview,  but  there  was  no  change  in  his  attitude  as  a  result.  For 

the  British  military  attache’s  report  of  the  conversations  with  Stachiewicz  on  19  and  20  August 
see  ibid.  no.  256. 

5  Ibid.  no.  90.  Kennard  pointed  out  on  20  August,  when  he  reported  the  failure  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  with  Beck  and  the  General  Staff,  that  the  Poles  could  not  forget  that  the  Russians  had 
been  at  the  gates  of  Warsaw  less  than  twenty  years  earlier.  There  were  also  ‘strong  internal 
political  reasons’  for  the  Government’s  attitude.  It  was  ‘almost  unthinkable  that  the  present 
political  structure  of  Eastern  Galicia  could  survive  the  entry  of  Russian  troops,  especially  as 
Communism  makes  a  certain  appeal  to  young  Ukrainians.  In  [the]  Vilna  area  [the]  large  White 
Russian  population  is  politically  immature  and  is  easily  influenced  by  Soviet  propaganda. 
Poles  of  all  classes  are  obsessed  with  [the]  fear  of  Communism  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  Poland  Communism  is  not  simply  an  intellectual  idiosyncrasy  but  means  refusal  to  resist  a 
potential  invasion.  No  Pole  would  ever  expect  to  recover  any  territory  occupied  by  Soviet  troops’ 
(ibid.  p.  87). 

6  Noel  was  ‘instructed  to  refer  to  the  guarantees  which  France  has  given  to  Poland,  and  to  say 
that  the  French  Government  cannot  admit  that  Poland  should  refuse  to  give  France  the  means  of 
lending  these  guarantees  their  maximum  efficiency’  (ibid.  no.  114,  p.  106). 
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thought,  might  be  to  have  the  question  settled  behind  his  back.  Beck  had 
given  a  loophole  for  this  interpretation  by  agreeing,  in  order  not  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  a  breakdown  in  the  negotiations  with  Russia,  that  his  negative 
reply  should  not  be  communicated  to  the  Russian  Government.1  The 
F rench  Government  therefore  approved  of  a  suggestion  made  by  the  F rench 
Ambassador  in  Moscow  and  by  General  Doumenc,  the  head  of  the  French 
Military  Mission,  that  an  ‘affirmative  answer  in  principle’  should  be 
given  to  the  question  whether  Russian  troops  would  be  allowed  to  cross 
Polish  territory,  subject  to  the  reservation  that  Russian  troops  should  not 
cross  the  frontier  until  Poland  was  at  war  with  Germany.  Doumenc  was 
authorized  to  ‘negotiate  and  sign  whatever  arrangement  might  best  serve 
the  common  interest,  subject  to  the  final  approval  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment’;2  and  the  British  Government  were  urged  to  send  similar  instruc¬ 
tions  to  their  Military  Mission  in  Moscow. 

The  British  Government  did  not  feeljustified  in  overriding  Poland’s  veto 
in  this  way — even  though,  if  they  refrained  from  doing  so,  they  would  be 
seen  in  Moscow  and  Berlin  to  be  out  of  step  with  France— and  they  may 
also  have  interpreted  more  clearly  than  the  French  the  signs  that  the 
Russians  had  now  decided  on  their  course  of  action  and  were  most  un¬ 
likely  to  be  diverted  from  it  by  last-minute  concessions.3  At  all  events, 
Admiral  Drax,  the  head  of  the  British  mission  in  Moscow,  was  not  in¬ 
structed  to  support  Doumenc’s  statement  at  the  next  meeting  with  the 
Russians.4  Doumenc  alone,  therefore,  saw  Voroshilov  on  the  evening  of 
22  August,  and  Voroshilov  told  him  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
‘affirmative  reply’  from  Paris,  which  he  regarded  as  inadequate,  and  with 
the  absence  of  a  reply  from  London.  Voroshilov  also  refused  to  meet  the 
Military  Missions  again  until  ‘the  political  situation’  was  ‘clearer’.5  This, 
was,  of  course,  a  reference  to  the  announcement,  made  late  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  evening,  that  Ribbentrop  would  be  coming  to  Moscow  in  a  few  days’ 
time  to  conclude  a  German-Russian  pact  of  non-aggression.  One  of  the 
results  of  this  announcement  was  that  the  French  Government  decided  to 
renew  their  pressure  on  the  Polish  Government  to  agree  to  the  Russian 
demands,  in  the  hope  that,  even  if  the  signature  of  the  German-Russian 
pact  could  not  be  prevented,  the  scope  of  the  pact  might  be  limited  so  that 
it  would  be  compatible  with  obligations  towards  the  Western  Powers  into 
which  Russia  might  still  be  prepared  to  enter.6  The  British  Government 
agreed  to  a  fresh  demarche  in  Warsaw,  and  this  was  made  on  23  August. 
Beck’s  own  view  was  that  the  Russians  had  made  the  right  of  entry  into 
Poland  a  sine  qua  non  because  they  knew  that  it  would  not  be  granted  and, 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  115,  p.  108.  2  Ibid.  p.  107. 

3  For  the  signs  of  the  approaching  Russo-German  rapprochement  see  below,  pp.  491-4. 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  nos.  198,  204. 

5  Ibid.  no.  164.  6  Ibid.  no.  125. 
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having  decided  to  be  ‘in’  with  the  Germans,  wanted  an  excuse  for  being 
‘off’  with  the  French  and  English.1  Beck,  however,  appreciated  the  need 
for  doing  anything  that  was  possible  to  minimize  the  effect  of  Ribbentrop’s 
visit  to  Moscow,  and  he  was  finally  persuaded  by  the  united  efforts  of 
Kennard  and  Noel  to  agree  that  Doumenc  should  be  authorized  to  say  in 
Moscow:  ‘We  have  learnt  for  certain  that,  in  the  event  of  common  action 
against  German  aggression,  collaboration,  under  technical  conditions  to 
be  settled  subsequently  between  Poland  and  [the]  U.S.S.R.,  is  not  ex¬ 
cluded.’2  The  French  Government  regarded  this  as  a  volte-face  on  Poland’s 
part,  and  thought  that  the  situation  might  yet  be  saved;  and  the  British 
Government,  though  less  hopeful  than  the  French,  agreed  that  Drax  should 
support  Doumenc  in  telling  the  Russians  that  Poland  would  ‘in  certain 
circumstances’  permit  the  passage  of  Russian  troops.3  It  was  now,  how¬ 
ever,  too  late  for  this  message  to  have  any  effect.  The  Russo-German  pact 
was  signed  on  23  August;  and  on  25  August  Doumenc  and  Drax  were  told 
by  Voroshilov  that  in  the  new  political  situation  there  would  be  no  sense  in 
continuing  the  Anglo-Franco-Russian  conversations.4 

On  19  August  Bonnet  had  suggested  to  the  British  Minister  in  Paris  that 
the  delay  in  signing  the  political  agreements  with  Poland  might  offer  a 
means  of  putting  pressure  on  the  Poles  to  agree  to  the  entry  of  Russian 
troops,5  but  a  manoeuvre  of  this  kind  was  not  looked  upon  with  favour  in 
London.  Beck,  on  hearing  the  news  that  a  Russo-German  pact  was  to  be 
concluded,  let  Kennard  know  that  it  would  make  no  difference  to  Poland’s 
attitude,  but  expressed  a  fear  that  it  might  lead  to  a  weakening  of  public 
opinion  in  France  and  Great  Britain  and  to  signs  of  a  divergence  of  policy 
between  the  Western  and  the  Polish  Governments.6  Thereupon,  on 
22  August,  the  British  Government  issued  a  statement  declaring  that  the 
Russo-German  pact  would  in  no  way  affect  their  obligations  to  Poland, 
which  they  were  determined  to  fulfil.7  On  the  next  day  Beck  asked  that 
the  final  stages  of  the  negotiations  for  the  Anglo-Polish  agreement  should 
be  speeded  up  so  that  it  could  be  signed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
The  Poles  rightly  suspected  that  the  Russians  and  Germans  were  con¬ 
templating  a  deal  at  Poland’s  expense,  and  they  hoped  that  a  definite  sign 
of  British  and  French  determination  to  oppose  German  designs  against 
Poland  might  make  the  Russians  draw  back  from  any  scheme  of  this  kind.8 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Polish  Government  had  refrained  for 
more  than  three  months  from  putting  any  pressure  on  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  conclude  the  agreement,  but  questions  about  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations  had  been  addressed  to  London  during  June  by  the  French 
Government,  who  were  concerned  over  the  effect  on  Franco-Polish  relations 


1  Ibid.  no.  124.  2  Ibid.  no.  176,  p.  150. 

4  Ibid.  no.  277.  5  Ibid.  no.  80. 

7  See  further  below,  p.  509. 


3  Ibid.  no.  204. 
6  Ibid.  no.  123. 
D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  206. 
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of  the  decision  that  the  signature  of  the  Franco-Polish  protocol  must  be 
deferred  until  the  Anglo-Polish  agreement  was  ready.1  A  British  draft 
of  an  agreement  for  mutual  assistance  was  handed  to  the  Polish  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  London  on  24  June,2  but  during  June  and  the  first  three  weeks  of 
July  the  question  of  a  British  loan  was  the  aspect  of  Anglo-Polish  relations 
which  loomed  largest  in  London  and  Warsaw,3  and  it  was  not  until  after 
the  Poles  had  refused  the  British  Treasury’s  terms  for  a  cash  loan  that  any 
Polish  comments  on  the  draft  political  agreement  were  sent  to  London.  At 
the  beginning  of  August  the  Polish  Government  suggested  that  the  time 
had  come  to  push  on  with  the  political  negotiations — partly  in  order  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  breakdown  of  the  financial  negotiations  but 
even  more  because  of  the  deterioration  in  the  general  situation.  A  Polish 
counter-draft  of  the  agreement  was  brought  to  London  by  Raczynski  in 
the  second  week  of  August,  and  the  legal  advisers  of  the  two  countries  were 
at  work  on  the  preparation  of  the  final  draft  soon  after  the  middle  of 
August. 

It  was  noted  in  London  that  the  Polish  draft  differed  considerably  both 
from  the  British  draft  and  from  the  Summary  of  Conclusions  drawn  up  at 
the  end  of  the  Anglo-Polish  conference  in  April,4  but  the  only  point  which 
called  forth  special  comment  in  the  Foreign  Office  was  the  fact  that  the 
Poles  proposed  to  include  the  Baltic  States,  but  not  Rumania,  among  the 
small  states  an  attack  on  which  would  bring  Anglo-Polish  mutual  assis¬ 
tance  into  effect.5  With  the  danger  of  an  imminent  outbreak  of  war  now 
increasing  every  day,  neither  side  was  disposed  to  haggle  over  minor  points, 
and  the  agreement  was  signed  on  25  August.6 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  either  party  undertook  to  support  the 
other  in  the  cases  of  direct  aggression  by  £a  European  Power’  (Art.  1),  of 
action  clearly  threatening  independence  which  the  threatened  side  ‘con¬ 
sidered  it  vital  to  resist . . .  with  its  armed  forces’  (Art.  2  ( 1 ) ) ,  or  of  attempts 
to  undermine  independence  ‘by  processes  of  economic  penetration  or  in 
any  other  way’  (Art.  3).  Mutual  assistance  was  also  to  be  given  if  a  threat 
to  the  ‘independence  or  neutrality  of  another  European  State’  was  treated 
as  a  casus  belli  by  one  of  the  contracting  parties  (Art.  2  (2)).  In  an  inter¬ 
pretative  secret  protocol  Germany  was  named  as  the  ‘European  State’  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  agreement,  and  it  was  made  clear  that  the  provisions  of 
Article  2  (1)  applied  to  Danzig,  and  those  of  Article  2  (2)  to  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Lithuania.  Latvia  and  Estonia  were  also  to  be  covered  by 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  569,  714,  743.  2  Ibid,  vi,  no.  613. 

3  See  below,  pp.  176-9.  4  See  above,  p.  100.  5  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  661. 

6  See  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Agreement  between  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Polish  Government  regarding  Mutual  Assistance  [with  Protocol ],  London,  August  25,  rgjg,  Cmd.  6616 
(London,  H.M.S.O.,  1945).  The  agreement,  without  the  protocol,  was  also  published  as  Cmd. 
6144  of  1939  and  in  the  Polish  White  Book  (no.  91).  See  also  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46, 
i.  469-71.  The  ‘unpublished  protocol’  was  first  mentioned  in  public  in  a  debate  on  Poland  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  15  December  1944  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  406,  col.  1543). 
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Article  2  (2)  (c)  ‘from  the  moment  that  an  undertaking  of  mutual  assis¬ 
tance  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  a  third  State  covering  those  two 
countries  enters  into  force’.  No  provision  was  made  for  mutual  assistance 
in  the  event  of  war  arising  out  of  an  attack  on  Rumania,  but  the  unilateral 
obligations  of  the  two  parties  to  Rumania  were  put  on  record  in  the 
protocol. 

The  Polish-French  protocol,  confirming  and  interpreting  the  two 
countries’  obligations  to  one  another,  was  signed  on  4  September,  when 
both  of  them  were  already  at  war  with  Germany.1 

(2)  Economic  and  Financial  Questions 

Poland’s  capacity  for  defending  herself  against  German  aggression  was 
naturally  a  question  of  the  greatest  importance  to  her  guarantors.  It  was 
well  known  that  the  limiting  factor  was  not  shortage  of  trained  man-power 
but  shortage  of  equipment,  and  it  was  therefore  to  be  expected  that  Poland 
would  look  to  the  Western  Powers  to  help  her  in  this  respect.  Poland’s 
existing  armament  factories  were  not  adequate  fully  to  supply  her  needs  in 
finished  munitions,2  and  her  financial  resources  were  insufficient  to  enable 
her  to  extend  her  manufacturing  capacity,  import  the  raw  materials  and 
machine  tools  that  she  needed,  and  supplement  her  home  production  of 
munitions  by  purchases  abroad.  Since  Poland  would  be  cut  off  from 
Western  sources  of  supply  if  she  was  at  war  with  Germany,  it  was  clearly 
most  desirable  that  she  should  be  enabled  to  build  up  stocks  of  munitions 
and  raw  material  as  rapidly  as  possible,  while  communications  were  still 
open. 

When  Hudson,  the  Secretary  to  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade, 
visited  Warsaw  in  the  third  week  of  March  19393  (before  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  British  guarantee  of  Poland)  he  had  some  conversations  with 
Polish  officials  about  the  possibility  of  supplying  some  of  Poland’s  military 
needs,4  and  it  was  hoped  in  Poland  that  Beck  would  return  from  his  visit  to 
London  at  the  beginning  of  April  with  a  promise  of  British  financial  assis¬ 
tance  in  carrying  out  the  rearmament  programme.  Beck,  however,  did  not 
raise  the  question  of  a  British  loan  while  he  was  in  England — perhaps 
because  he  was  too  proud  to  play  the  part  of  beggar,  which  would  not 
have  fitted  his  picture  of  himself  as  negotiating  on  an  equality  with  the 
representatives  of  the  Western  Powers.5  Instead  of  asking  for  help  in 

1  Text  in  Polish  White  Book,  no.  139. 

2  Beck  told  Halifax  and  Chamberlain  on  5  April  that  Poland  could  supply  ‘80  per  cent,  of  the 

needs  of  her  army’,  but  he  did  not  define  what  he  meant  by  the  word  ‘army’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v, 
no.  10,  p.  34).  3  See  also  above,  p.  83,  note  2. 

4  It  was  reported  at  the  time  that  essential  war  materials  of  which  Poland  stood  in  special  need 
included  wool  and  cotton,  copper,  nickel,  and  tungsten.  In  her  requirements  of  finished  muni¬ 
tions,  aeroplane  engines  had  a  high  priority  ( Financial  News,  21  and  31  March,  Sunday  Times, 

2  April  1939). 

5  ‘His  friends  say  that  he  was  so  gratified  at  Poland’s  being  accepted  as  an  equal  ally  that  he 
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rearmament,  Beck  told  Chamberlain  and  Halifax  that  Poland  was  largely 
self-supporting  in  the  matter  of  munitions,  and  could  export  some  arms; 
she  even,  he  said,  ‘supplied  guns  to  Great  Britain’ . 1  Beck  therefore  returned 
empty-handed  from  London  so  far  as  financial  assistance  was  concerned, 
for  his  hosts’  own  financial  position  was  not  such  that  they  were  likely  to 
make  a  spontaneous  offer  of  a  loan. 

As  Halifax  was  frequently  obliged  to  point  out  to  foreign  Ambassadors, 
the  British  Government  were  receiving  requests  for  loans  from  many 
quarters  at  a  time  when  they  were  themselves  trying  to  catch  up  with 
deficiencies  in  armaments  and  when  the  resources  at  their  disposal  for 
meeting  these  demands  were  much  smaller  than  they  had  been  before  the 
First  World  War.  The  basis  of  the  British  attitude  towards  appeals  for 
help  from  the  countries  that  had  been  given  guarantees  was  put  clearly 
to  the  Polish  Ambassador  by  Halifax  and  Chamberlain.  ‘In  the  event  of 
war’,  Halifax  told  Raczynski  on  1  June,  ‘one  of  the  strongest  weapons  in 
the  hand  of  Great  Britain  must  be  that  of  economic  staying  power,  which 
accordingly  it  was  essential  not  to  impair.’2 

It  must ...  be  remembered  [said  Chamberlain  on  6  June]  that  while  it  was  very 
possible  that  the  primary  attack  would  fall  upon  Poland,  this  was  not  certain, 
and,  even  if  it  did,  it  was  impossible  for  anyone  to  anticipate  how  long  the  war 
might  last,  and  if  it  was  a  long  war  it  was  essential  that  this  country  should  not 
have  weakened  its  economic  strength,  on  which  in  the  last  resort  the  prosecution 
of  a  war  would  largely  depend.3 

The  fact  that  this  conception  of  the  British  contribution  to  the  joint  effort 
appealed  strongly  to  Chamberlain  may  have  helped  to  account  for  the 
extent  to  which  the  ‘Treasury  point  of  view’  prevailed  in  the  negotiations 
with  applicants  for  financial  help.  The  diplomatists  who  had  to  handle 
the  political  aspect  of  relations  with  the  countries  that  Great  Britain  was 
trying  to  weld  into  a  peace  front  were  apt  to  feel  that  their  task  would  have 
been  less  difficult  if  the  claims  of  financial  orthodoxy  had  been  given  less 
weight.4 

When  the  Poles  did  bring  themselves  to  ask  for  British  financial  help, 


felt  it  would  be  undignified  as  a  gentleman  to  gentlemen  to  ask  direct  for  financial  help’  (Kennard 
to  Cadogan,  22  April  1939:  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  266).  1  Ibid.  no.  10,  p.  34. 

2  Ibid.  no.  692,  p.  749.  Halifax  stressed  this  point  again  in  an  interview  with  Raczynski  on 
3  July  (ibid,  vi,  no.  222).  3  Ibid,  v,  no.  725. 

4  See,  for  instance,  Norton’s  letter  to  Sargent  of  29  July,  after  the  Anglo-Polish  financial 
negotiations  had  broken  down.  ‘It  cannot  be  right  that  the  major  object  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  a  political  and  military  sense  should  be  frustrated  by  technical  and  theoretical 
difficulties  put  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  consternation  and  dismay  amongst  our  allies,  and 
“Schadenfreude”  among  our  enemies,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  sum  involved.  .  .  .  The 
Treasury  from  the  beginning  put  the  Poles’  backs  up  frightfully’  (ibid,  vi,  no.  492,  pp.  537-8). 
Cf.  the  difficulties  which  arose  in  the  political  negotiations  with  Turkey  because  of  the  British 
refusal,  until  after  the  war  began,  to  give  the  Turks  financial  terms  which  they  would  accept 
(see  above,  pp.  147-50). 
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the  response  was  not  at  all  encouraging.  Beck  asked  on  23  April,  in  a 
tentative  way,  whether  the  British  Government  would  be  willing  in  prin¬ 
ciple  to  consider  giving  Poland  a  loan  in  order  to  enable  her  to  build  up 
reserves  of  raw  material  and  to  equip  more  of  her  trained  reserves.1  When 
nearly  three  weeks  had  passed  without  a  reply  to  this  inquiry  Raczynski 
called  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  12  May  to  explain  that  the  matter  was  now 
most  urgent  and  to  present  an  aide-memoire  setting  out  the  Polish  require¬ 
ments.  The  Polish  Government,  Raczynski  said,  were  obliged  to  keep  the 
country  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  war— there  were  nearly  1  million  men 
under  arms — and  this  in  itself  was  a  heavy  drain  on  their  finances.  They 
also  needed  foreign  exchange  for  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  and 
finished  products.  They  estimated  that  they  required  about  £60  million 
to  strengthen  their  internal  financial  position  and  pay  for  essential  pur¬ 
chases  from  other  countries.  Halifax  promised  that  this  request  would  be 
given  sympathetic  consideration,  but  said  frankly  that  the  size  of  the  sum 
asked  for  was  ‘alarming’  in  view  of  Great  Britain’s  own  financial  and 
exchange  difficulties.2  On  20  May  a  reply  was  sent  to  the  Polish  aide- 
memoire  stating  that,  in  view  of  the  financial  commitments  incurred  by  the 
British  Government  for  their  own  rearmament  programme,  assistance  on 
the  scale  envisaged  by  the  Poles  was  out  of  the  question,  and  that  credits 
could  only  be  given  for  the  purchase  of  goods  or  material  produced  in  the 
United  Kingdom.3 

The  Poles  were  greatly  disappointed  by  this  reply,  and  doubtful  whether 
it  was  worth  while  to  pursue  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  (they  had  also 
approached  the  French  Government,  who  seemed  more  inclined  to  be 
forthcoming).4  However,  after  Raczynski  had  had  another  talk  with 
Halifax  on  1  June5  and  had  also  seen  Chamberlain  on  the  6th,6  the  Polish 
Government  agreed  to  send  a  financial  mission,  headed  by  Colonel  Adam 
Koc,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Poland,  to  discuss  the  question  of  financial 
assistance  with  representatives  of  the  British  Treasury. 

Koc  arrived  in  England  on  14  June,  and  by  3  July  he  had  returned  to 
Warsaw  (in  Raczynski’s  words)  ‘in  a  state  of  depression  and  alarm’.7  He 
had  been  offered  an  export  credit  of  £8  million  for  purchases  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  British  representatives  did  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of 
a  cash  loan,  to  be  given  jointly  with  France;  but  the  sum  they  had  in  mind 
(about  £8|-  million)  was  much  smaller  than  the  Poles  had  hoped  for,  and 
they  wished  to  attach  conditions  to  the  loan  that  the  Poles  found  un¬ 
acceptable.  They  insisted  that  the  Polish  currency  must  be  devalued  and 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  should  not  be  freely  transferable  into  other 
currencies,  and  they  also  wished  to  link  the  question  of  the  loan  with  the 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  273.  2  Ibid.  no.  508. 

3  Ibid.  no.  562.  4  Sec  below,  p.  179.  5  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  692. 

6  Ibid.  no.  725.  7  Ibid,  vi,  no.  222,  p.  244. 
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question  of  a  settlement  of  difficulties  that  had  arisen  in  the  working  of  the 
Anglo-Polish  coal  convention.1  ( 

The  Poles  were  particularly  sensitive  about  any  suggestion  of  foreign 
interference  in  their  internal  affairs,  and  resented  these  attempts  to  impose 
conditions  on  them.2  So  far  as  the  devaluation  of  Polish  currency  was  con¬ 
cerned,  they  argued,  with  some  reason,  that  nothing  could  be  more  likely 
to  cause  a  collapse  of  morale  ;3  and  on  the  question  of  transferability  they 
maintained  that  the  only  basis  which  they  could  accept  was  that  credits 
should  be  freely  transferable  into  any  currency  so  that  they  could  be  used 
to  secure  early  deliveries  of  raw  materials  and  armaments  from  any 
country  that  could  supply  them.  In  the  middle  of  July  the  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment  decided  to  go  on  with  the  negotiations  for  export  credits  to  cover 
purchases  in  the  United  Kingdom  but  not  to  sign  the  agreement  for  a  cash 
loan  in  the  form  in  which  the  British  had  drawn  it  up.4  The  British 
Government  were  anxious  that  the  agreement  should  be  signed  not  later 
than  24  July  in  order  that  it  might  receive  parliamentary  approval  during 
the  current  session.  Koc  returned  to  London  and  resumed  negotiations 
with  the  Treasury,  and  he  also  saw  both  Halifax  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  on  18  July,  when  it  was  explained  to  him  that  the  British 
Government  considered  the  cash  loan  as  a  means  of  enabling  Poland  to 
strengthen  her  internal  monetary  position,  rather  than  as  a  means  of 
meeting  the  cost  of  foreign  purchases.5  In  Warsaw,  the  difficulties  that  had 
arisen  were  fully  discussed  by  Ironside  with  Beck  and  Smigly-Rydz.6 

The  British  Government  had  by  this  time  given  up  the  idea  of  associating 
a  coal  settlement  with  the  grant  of  the  loan,  and  they  were  willing  to  leave 
the  question  of  devaluation  for  later  consideration;  but  there  remained 
the  question  of  transferability,  and  on  this  neither  side  would  give  way.  The 
British  maintained  their  refusal  to  place  credits  at  the  free  disposal  of  the 
Poles  for  transfer  into  gold  or  foreign  exchange,  and,  though  the  difference 
was  eventually  narrowed  down  to  the  question  of  obtaining  British  consent 
in  each  case  before  making  payments  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  to 
third  countries,  all  the  efforts  of  British  diplomacy  failed  to  persuade  the 
Poles  to  accept  this  restriction  on  their  freedom.7  On  24  July  Chamberlain 
told  Raczyriski  that  the  British  Government  could  not  make  any  more  con¬ 
cessions,8  and  on  the  following  day  Koc  informed  the  Treasury  that  his 
Government  did  not  see  their  way  to  signing  the  proposed  agreement  for 
a  cash  credit,  since  it  did  not  ‘offer  the  opportunity  of  a  quick  positive 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  222. 

2  Ibid.  nos.  245,  327. 

3  Ibid.  no.  245,  p.  270.  Devaluation  was  also  said  to  be  technically  impossible  until  the  harvest 
had  been  gathered  and  its  proceeds  had  become  available  (ibid.  no.  369). 

4  Ibid.  nos.  327,  334. 

5  Ibid.  no.  343. 

7  Ibid.  nos.  362,  369. 


6  Ibid.  nos.  341,  343,  350. 
8  Ibid.  no.  420. 
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solution’  of  the  problem  of  expanding  the  armaments  of  the  Polish  army.1 
On  the  same  day  (25  July)  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  announced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  detailed  arrangements  were  under  discussion 
with  the  Poles  for  export  credits  up  to  £8  million  for  the  purchase  of  war 
material  in  the  United  Kingdom,2  but  that  it  had  not  been  found  possible 
to  reach  agreement  on  the  conditions  on  which  a  cash  loan  could  be  made 
available.  On  the  25th,  also,  Halifax  sent  a  message  to  Beck  expressing 
his  great  regret  at  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  and  assuring  him  that  it 
would  ‘not  affect  in  any  way  the  wish  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  co¬ 
operate  in  all  spheres  with  the  Polish  Government  in  pursuance  of  their 
common  purpose’.3  Beck  replied  on  28  July  with  a  similar  assurance,  but 
he  took  the  opportunity  to  tell  Norton  that  ‘in  view  of  the  actual  situation 
of  Europe’  he  and  his  colleagues  had  found  the  ‘arguments  of  [the]  British 
representatives  difficult  to  understand’.4 

It  had  been  intended  that  the  cash  loan  should  be  made  jointly  by  the 
British  and  French  Governments,  and  it  seemed  that  at  one  stage  of  the 
Anglo-Polish  negotiations  the  Polish  Government  thought  that  they  could 
refuse  the  British  conditions  and  obtain  better  terms  from  France.5 

The  possibilities  of  closer  economic  collaboration  between  France  and 
Poland  had  been  discussed  towards  the  end  of  April  when  de  Monzie,  the 
French  Minister  for  Public  Works,  had  visited  Poland  for  the  formal  open¬ 
ing  of  the  last  stretch  of  the  Silesia-Gdynia  railway  running  through  the 
Corridor  parallel  to  the  German  frontier.6  Negotiations  then  took  place 
in  Paris  and  an  agreement  for  the  development  of  Franco-Polish  commer¬ 
cial  relations  was  signed  on  24  May.7  The  question  of  armament  credits 
was  discussed  when  the  Polish  Minister  for  War  was  in  Paris  in  May  for 
military  conversations,8  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  recommended  that  a  loan 
should  be  made  to  enable  Poland  to  buy  war  material  not  only  in  France 
but  also  in  other  countries.9  The  financial  negotiations  with  France 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  436.  According  to  a  statement  by  the  economic  adviser  to  the  Foreign 
Ministry  in  Warsaw,  the  Polish  Government  were  anxious  to  convert  part  of  the  loan  into  gold 
to  serve  as  cover  for  an  extension  of  credit  by  the  Bank  of  Poland  to  Polish  armament  firms,  the 
Bank  being  precluded  by  its  statutes  from  using  sterling  as  cover  (ibid.  no.  369).  The  British 
point  of  view  was  that  the  statutes  of  the  Bank  of  Poland  could  and  should  be  amended  (ibid.  no. 
420).  Raczynski  and  other  prominent  Poles  in  London  seemed  to  think  that  the  explanation  of 
the  Polish  Government’s  refusal  to  sign  the  agreement  was  that  they  ‘had  a  fit  of  the  sulks’  when 
they  found  that  they  could  not  build  up  their  gold  reserve.  The  Polish  delegation  in  London, 
though  ‘somewhat  roughly  handled  by  the  Treasury’,  had  seemed  to  understand  the  British 
point  of  view  and  to  be  in  favour  of  accepting  the  terms  offered  (Sargent  to  Norton,  26  July:  ibid, 
no.  463).  Norton  himself  thought  that  the  trouble  was  caused  by  the  Polish  Government’s  feeling 
that  ‘they  were  being  treated  de  haut  en  bas,  and  that  the  sum  in  question  (equivalent  to  only  one 
month’s  military  expenditure)  was  not  big  enough  to  tempt  them  to  swallow  their  pride’  and 
accept  the  British  conditions  (ibid.  no.  492,  p.  536). 

2  An  agreement  was  signed  on  2  August  and  came  into  force  on  16  August. 

3  Ibid.  no.  436.  4  Ibid.  no.  475. 

5  Ibid.  no.  524.  6  See  Temps,  28  April  1939. 

7  Ibid.  26  May  1939.  8  See  above,  p.  165.  9  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  701. 
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seemed,  therefore,  to  be  going  favourably  for  Poland,  but  in  the  end  the 
Polish  hope  of  getting  a  French  loan  ‘without  strings’1  was  disappointed. 
By  the  third  week  in  July  British  and  French  financial  representatives  had 
agreed  that  the  French  tranche  of  the  cash  loan  to  Poland  must  conform  to 
the  conditions  laid  down  for  the  British  tranche ,  and  that  the  Poles  must  not 
be  left  free  to  convert  any  portion  of  the  loan  into  gold  or  foreign  currency.2 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Anglo-Polish  negotiations,  therefore,  Franco-Polish 
financial  negotiations  had  by  the  last  week  of  July  been  restricted  to  the 
question  of  a  credit  for  the  purchase  of  war  material  from  French  armament 
firms.  An  agreement  opening  a  credit  of  about  500  million  francs  was 
finally  signed  on  18  August  by  Bonnet  and  the  French  Ambassador — far 
too  late,  of  course,  to  make  any  difference  to  the  equipment  of  the  Polish 
army.  Bonnet’s  signature  of  the  agreement  was  intended,  apparently,  as 
a  demonstration  that  France  was  able  and  determined  to  aid  her  ally,  but 
this  gesture  could  not  undo  the  harm  that  had  been  done  by  the  breakdown 
of  the  negotiations  for  a  cash  loan.  The  use  which  the  Nazis  were  able  to 
make  of  this  episode  can  be  illustrated  by  quoting  a  passage  from  Hitler’s 
speech  to  his  Commanders-in-Chief  at  Obersalzberg  on  22  August: 

The  following  is  characteristic  of  England.  Poland  wanted  a  loan  from  England 
for  rearmament.  England,  however,  only  gave  credit  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
Poland  buys  in  England,  although  England  cannot  deliver.  This  means  that 
England  will  not  really  support  Poland.  She  is  not  risking  £8  million  in 
Poland.  .  .  .  England’s  position  in  the  world  is  very  precarious.  She  will  not 
take  any  risks.3 


(b)  Greece 

In  Greece,  as  in  other  South-East  European  countries,  the  German 
economic  drive  had  had  considerable  success,  and  at  the  time  when  the 
Anglo-French  Guarantee  was  announced  about  half  of  the  principal  Greek 
export,  tobacco,  was  going  to  Germany  on  a  barter  basis.4  Just  before 
Italy’s  seizure  of  Albania,  the  British  Government  had  rejected  a  request 
that  they  should  take  larger  quantities  of  Greek  tobacco  and  give  Greece  a 
loan;  but  when  Greece  had  been  given  a  guarantee  it  was  clearly  in  the 

1  As  late  as  20  July  Raczyriski  told  Halifax  that  the  French  Minister  for  Finance,  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  Polish  Ambassador,  had  not  suggested  any  conditions  similar  to  those  put  forward 
by  the  British  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  no.  371).  2  Ibid  no_  420. 

3  Trial  of  the  Major  War  Criminals  before  the  International  Military  Tribunal,  Nuremberg,  1945-1946. 
Proceedings  and  documents  in  evidence.  42  vols.  (Nuremberg,  International  Military  Tribunal, 
1947-9)  [referred  to  hereafter  as  I.M.T.  Nuremberg ],  xxvi.  342  (798-PS);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1939-46,  i.  445-6.  Cf.  a  telegram  from  the  British  Embassy  in  Rome  dated  28  July  summa¬ 
rizing  Italian  press  comment  on  the  breakdown  of  the  Anglo-Polish  negotiations:  ‘The  British 
objection  to  disburse  actual  cash  to  Poland  has  been  under  lined;  German  press  comments  on 
this  question  have  been  widely  reported,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  the  breakdown  in  the  negotiations 
has  been  taken  in  Berlin  circles  as  evidence  that  “encirclement  has  been  erected  upon  foundations 
of  clay”’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  no.  480). 

4  New  York  Times,  1 1  April,  The  Times,  15  May  1939. 
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interests  of  the  Western  Powers  to  help  her  to  free  herself  to  some  extent 
from  German  economic  bonds  and  to  give  her  the  means  of  acquiring  raw 
materials,  machinery,  and  armaments.  Sir  Frederick  Leith-Ross,  who 
headed  a  trade  mission  to  the  Rumanian  Government  in  April  and  May,1 
went  on  from  Bucharest  to  Athens  to  negotiate  the  terms  on  which  Greece 
could  benefit  from  a  credit  under  the  Exports  Credit  Act.  One  of  the 
difficulties  which  had  hitherto  stood  in  the  way  of  a  British  loan  to  Greece 
had  been  the  Greek  Government’s  inability  to  pay  more  than  about  40  per 
cent,  of  the  interest  due  on  an  earlier  loan  and  the  refusal  of  the  British 
bondholders  to  accept  this  settlement.3  Political  considerations  now  over¬ 
ruled  business  interests,  and  between  14  and  22  May  the  Leith-Ross 
mission  agreed  with  the  Greek  Government  on  the  general  lines  of  an 
arrangement  for  a  credit  of  rather  more  than  £2  million.3  Details  were 
worked  out  later  in  London,  and  a  formal  agreement  for  a  loan  was  signed 
on  12  July  1939.4 

The  British  Government,  as  we  have  seen,5  thought  it  desirable  in  June 
to  obtain  a  direct  guarantee  of  Greece  by  Turkey  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  Greeks’  will  to  resistance,  but  in  fact  there  was  less  reason  for  anxiety 
on  this  score  in  the  case  of  Greece  than  in  the  case  of  Rumania.  Despite 
the  Greek  Prime  Minister’s  allegedly  pro-German  sentiments6  and  the 
anxiety  to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  Italy  which  he  displayed  during  the 
crisis  in  April,7  the  temper  of  the  country  was  such  as  to  make  it  virtually 
certain  that  an  act  of  aggression  by  Italy  would  be  resisted.  At  the  end  of 
April  there  were  fresh  reports  of  Italian  troop  concentrations  in  Albania 
and  rumours  of  an  impending  attack  on  Greece ;  and  early  in  May  Metaxas 
ordered  partial  mobilization  and  reinforced  the  garrisons  on  the  Albanian 
frontier.8  A  reassuring  message  from  Ciano,  in  reply  to  representations 
made  by  Metaxas  to  the  Italian  Minister  on  6  May,  did  not  allay  Greek 
fears;  military  preparations  were  continued;  and  in  mid-June  Metaxas 
assured  Gafencu  that  Greece  would  fight  if  she  were  invaded,  even  though 
she  had  to  face  devastation.9  The  United  States  Minister  in  Athens,  who 
went  home  on  leave  towards  the  end  of  June,  reported  that  the  Greek 

1  See  below,  pp.  191-2.  2  Daily  Telegraph,  8  May  1939. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  15  May,  Financial  News,  19  May,  The  Times,  23  May  and  13  July  1939. 

4  The  Times,  locc.  citt.  5  See  above,  p.  141. 

6  The  visit  of  a  British  naval  squadron  to  Crete  in  April  1939  was  the  occasion  of  demonstra¬ 
tions  by  Venizelists,  who  proclaimed  their  pro-British  and  anti-Axis  sentiments  and  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Metaxas  Government  on  the  ground  of  pro-Germanism  (see  Emanuele  Grazzi :  II 
Principio  della  fine  (Rome,  Editrice  Faro,  1945),  p.  38. 

7  See  above  ,  p.  104. 

8  When  the  Greek  Minister  in  London  mentioned  his  Government’s  anxiety  in  a  conversation 
at  the  Foreign  Office  on  15  May,  he  was  told  that  the  British  Government  thought  such  fears 
groundless,  especially  now  that  Greece  had  a  British  guarantee.  The  Italian  Government,  it 
was  believed,  ‘did  not  want  to  find  themselves  at  war  with  His  Majesty’s  Government  or  anyone 
else’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  572,  p.  615). 

9  Gafencu:  Derniers  jours  de  V Europe,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  266-7. 
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Government  had  succeeded  in  making  preparations  to  resist  invasion 
without  causing  undue  alarm  among  the  people.1 

This  determination  to  resist  aggression  had  its  counterpart  in  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  resist  any  territorial  changes.  On  the  subject  of  Bulgaria’s  terri¬ 
torial  claims,  the  Greeks  seemed  no  less  intransigent  than  the  Rumanians,2 
though  it  was  true  that  their  attitude  was  not  thoroughly  tested  by 
the  Western  Powers,  since  Rumania’s  refusal  to  consider  the  question  of 
the  Southern  Dobruja  was  enough  in  itself  to  block  any  attempt  to  solve 
Balkan  territorial  disputes.  The  Greeks  also  joined  the  Rumanians, 
though  in  a  rather  half-hearted  way,  in  making  representations  against  an 
extension  to  the  Balkans  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  arrangements  for  mutual 
assistance.3  On  the  whole,  however,  the  Greek  Government  appear  to 
have  followed  a  less  tortuous  policy  than  the  Rumanians  and  to  have  given 
their  guarantors  less  cause  for  concern  during  the  four  and  a  half  months 
between  the  announcement  of  the  guarantee  and  the  outbreak  of  war. 

(c)  Rumania 

On  23  April,  ten  days  after  the  announcement  of  the  guarantees  of 
Greece  and  Rumania,  the  Rumanian  Foreign  Minister  arrived  in  London 
for  a  four  days’  visit,  during  which  he  had  several  meetings  with  Cham¬ 
berlain  and  Halifax.  In  the  words  of  the  final  communique,  these  meetings 
‘were  characterised  by  the  utmost  frankness  and  cordiality  on  both  sides 
and  served  to  emphasise  the  general  community  of  outlook  existing  between 
the  two  Governments  concerning  current  problems’.4  Gafencu  told  the 
British  Ministers  of  the  conversations  which  he  had  had  with  the  Turkish 
Foreign  Minister  in  Istanbul  on  8-9  April  and  with  Beck  during  the 
night  of  17  April,  and  he  also  gave  a  full  and,  on  the  whole,  reassuring 
account  of  his  visit  to  Berlin  on  18-20  April.  The  other  subjects  discussed 
included  Rumania’s  relations  with  Bulgaria  (with  special  reference  to  the 
possible  consolidation  of  the  Balkan  Entente),  with  Poland,  with  Hungary, 
and  with  Russia,  and  also  the  question  of  the  help  which  could  be  given 
to  Rumania  in  order  to  strengthen  her  defences  and  free  her  economy  from 
its  dependence  on  Germany. 

The  Saracoglu-Gafencu  conversations5  and  Rumania’s  attitude  towards 
Bulgaria6  have  already  been  described,  and  an  account  of  Gafencu’s  meet¬ 
ing  with  Hitler  is  given  in  another  part  of  this  volume.7  The  remaining 
topics  of  the  Anglo-Rumanian  conversations  can  best  be  dealt  with  under 
the  separate  heads  and  in  relation  to  later  developments. 

The  British  Government,  as  we  have  seen,8  were  anxious  to  tighten  up 

1  New  York  Times,  23  June  1939.  2  See  above,  pp.  127-9. 

3  See  above,  p.  135.  4  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  295,  p.  343. 

s  See  above,  pp.  1 14-15  and  122-3.  6  See  above,  pp.  123  seqq. 

7  See  below,  pp.  340,  349-5°,  353-  8  See  above,  pp.  79-80,  89. 
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Polish-Rumanian  treaty  relations  in  order  to  make  sure  that  if  one  of  these 
two  recipients  of  Anglo-French  guarantees  should  be  the  victim  of  German 
aggression  the  other  would  be  bound  to  come  to  its  assistance.  Both  Poland 
and  Rumania,  however,  had  shown  marked  reluctance  to  fall  in  with 
British  plans  on  this  point.  Beck,  during  his  visit  to  London  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April,  had  insisted  that  he  must  conduct  his  own  negotiations  with 
the  Rumanians,  and  had  given  the  British  Ministers  the  impression  that  he 
intended  to  approach  them  at  once.1  In  fact,  however,  he  left  it  to  the 
Rumanians  to  take  the  initiative — which  they  did  in  the  middle  of  April — 
and  then  objected  to  the  juridical  form  rather  than  to  the  substance  of 
their  suggestion  that  Poland  should  give  a  specific  undertaking  to  assist 
Rumania  against  German  aggression.2  During  the  night  of  17  April  the 
question  of  the  Polish-Rumanian  alliance  was  discussed  with  Gafencu  by 
Beck,  who  joined  the  Rumanian  Foreign  Minister  in  the  train  in  which  he 
was  travelling  across  Poland  to  Berlin.3  They  agreed,  according  to  the 
account  of  the  conversations  given  by  Gafencu  in  London,  that,  since  their 
existing  treaty  of  alliance  covered  the  contingency  of  German  aggression  in 
principle,4 5  there  was  no  need  to  make  a  sensation  by  signing  a  new  treaty, 
but  that  later  on  it  might  be  well  to  hold  staff  conversations  with  the 
object  of  revising  the  military  convention  and  drawing  up  plans  to  meet 
German  or  Hungarian  aggression.3  Beck  took  the  view  that  it  would  be 
better  to  do  nothing  about  this  at  the  moment,6  and  in  fact  no  further  steps 
seem  to  have  been  taken  on  either  side.  Beck’s  professed  belief  that  some¬ 
thing  might  still  be  done  with  Hungary,  which  was  one  of  his  reasons  for 
holding  back  from  closer  relations  with  Rumania,  appeared  to  be  justified 
when,  in  the  third  week  of  May,  he  was  confidentially  informed  by  the 
Hungarian  Government  that  they  had  warned  Germany  not  to  count  on 
active  Hungarian  assistance,  or  even  on  the  right  of  passage  of  German 
troops,  in  the  event  of  German-Polish  hostilities.7  The  Polish  Ambassador 
in  Bucharest  then  told  the  Rumanian  Government  that  ‘any  extension  of 
the  Polish-Roumanian  alliance  so  as  to  direct  it  against  Germany  would 
definitely  affect  the  policy  of  Hungary’.  This  statement  was  reported  to 
Halifax  on  23  May  by  Cretzianu,  with  a  message  from  Gafencu  that, 
whereas  the  Poles  seemed  to  think  that  Hungary  might  remain  neutral,  he 
himself  believed  that  ‘Hungary  was  already  100  per  cent,  on  the  side  of  the 
Axis’.8  At  the  beginning  of  August,  when  Halifax  asked  the  Rumanian 

1  See  above,  pp.  98-99.  2  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  178,  187.  3  See  also  below,  p.  340. 

4  The  fact  that  the  Polish-Rumanian  military  convention,  and  therefore  the  alliance  for 

practical  purposes,  was  directed  exclusively  against  Russia  was  naturally  resented  by  the 
Russians,  and  a  proposal  put  forward  by  Litvinov  on  1 8  April  contained  as  one  of  its  points  the 
suggestion  that  the  alliance  should  either  be  made  operative  against  any  aggressor  or  revoked 

altogether  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  201). 

5  Ibid.  no.  278,  pp.  298-300. 

7  Ibid.  no.  565. 


6  Ibid.  no.  207. 

8  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  600. 
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Minister  in  London  whether  he  had  anything  to  report  about  negotiations 
for  a  Polish-Rumanian  treaty,  Tilea  replied  that  Beck  ‘had  not  made  a 
single  move  in  this  direction’.  Tilea’s  own  view  was  that  ‘the  Poles  were 
endeavouring  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Hungarians  and  did  not  want  to 
put  the  latter  off  by  giving  the  impression  that  they  were  in  league  with 
their  adversaries’.1  On  12  August,  during  a  visit  to  Istanbul,  King  Carol 
of  Rumania  met  Saracoglu  and  told  him  that  he  was  doubtful  whether  he 
would  receive  Polish  support  if  Germany  were  to  attack  Rumania  and  not 
Poland.2  It  was  also  clear  that  Rumania  did  not  intend  to  help  the  Poles  if 
they  were  attacked.  In  fact,  on  23  August,  the  day  on  which  the  German- 
Russian  Pact  was  signed,  a  Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  in  Bucharest 
announced  that  Poland  had  been  informed  ‘some  time  ago’  of  Rumania’s 
determination  to  preserve  her  neutrality  and  to  fight  only  if  she  herself  was 
attacked.3  The  Polish  Government  also  maintained  to  the  end  the  attitude 
that  they  had  taken  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance 
signed  with  the  British  Government  on  25  August  19394  they  gave  no 
promise  to  help  Rumania  if  she  was  attacked  by  Germany,  but  referred, 
in  the  secret  protocol  attached  to  the  treaty,  to  ‘the  reciprocal  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Roumano-Polish  alliance  which  Poland  has  never  regarded  as 
incompatible  with  her  traditional  friendship  for  Hungary’. 

Meanwhile,  the  Rumanians’  own  relations  with  the  Hungarians,  though 
less  dangerously  tense  than  they  had  been  during  the  first  weeks  after  the 
German  occupation  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,5  had  still  been  causing 
anxiety  to  Rumania’s  guarantors.  In  London  on  25  April  Gafencu  said 
that  he  had  tried  to  achieve  a  detente  with  Hungary  by  the  application  of 
the  Bled  Agreement  of  August  1938  (which  had  been  initialed  but  not 
signed  and  which  dealt  inter  alia  with  the  position  of  Hungarian  minori¬ 
ties  in  other  countries)6  but  that  the  Hungarian  Government  had  not 
responded.  There  were  still  difficulties  regarding  the  minority,  especially 
over  the  question  of  nationality,  but  he  thought  that  if  the  Hungarians  in 
Transylvania  were  ‘not  incited  from  outside  they  would  probably  be 
content’.  He  referred  to  the  critical  situation  which  had  arisen  when  the 
Hungarians  had  occupied  Ruthenia,  and  said  that  it  was  only  after  the 
British  guarantee  had  been  given  to  Rumania,  and  perhaps  also  under 
pressure  from  Germany,  that  the  Hungarian  Government  had  declared 
their  intention  of  respecting  Rumania’s  frontiers.7 

During  June,  the  question  of  the  Hungarian  minority  in  Rumania  was 
referred  to  in  public  speeches  both  by  Gafencu  and  by  the  Rumanian 
Prime  Minister,  Calinescu.  Gafencu  gave  an  expose  of  his  foreign  policy  in 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  534,  p.  585.  2  Ibid.  no.  637,  p.  674.  See  also  below,  p.  190. 

3  New  York  Times,  24  August  1939. 

4  See  above,  p.  174. 

6  See  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  290-1;  iii.  422,  423,  457-8. 

7  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  285,  pp.  332-3. 


5  See  above,  pp.  68-72. 
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the  Rumanian  Parliament  on  9  June,  just  before  he  left  for  a  visit  to 
Ankara  and  Athens.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  said: 

We  can  fulfil  our  obligations  to  the  minorities  only  in  the  spirit  of  justice  and 
humanity,  but  not  by  agreement  with,  or  under  the  control  of,  a  foreign  state. . . . 
The  Rumanian  Government  is  prepared  for  friendly  and  loyal  compacts  with 
all  neighbouring  States.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  such  an  agreement  with 
Hungary  would  solve  all  the  political  and  social  questions  between  us,  and  would 
contribute  to  the  peaceful  and  benevolent  organization  of  the  Danube  Valley.1 

Instead  of  making  a  direct  response  to  this  gesture,  the  Hungarian 
Government  took  an  opening  offered  to  them  by  Halifax  in  order  to 
raise  the  question  of  treaty  revision.  In  a  speech  on  British  foreign  policy 
which  he  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  8  June,  Halifax  had  expressed  the 
opinion  that  no  settlement  of  a  dispute'  by  negotiation  could  be  ‘worse  than, 
or  as  bad  as,  a  settlement  achieved  by  war’,  and  had  gone  on  to  say  that 
‘this  feeling’  would  be  ‘immeasurably  stronger  if  in  a  particular  question 
at  issue  there  is  no  hardship  or  oppression  which  clamours  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  redress’.2  On  14  June  the  Hungarian  Minister  in  London,  de  Barcza, 
left  at  the  Foreign  Office  a  memorandum  from  his  Government  suggesting 
that  the  principle  of  settling  disputes  peacefully  ought  to  be  applied  to 
Hungarian-Rumanian  relations,  including  the  territorial  problems  arising 
from  the  ‘unjust  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Trianon’.  The  position  of  the 
Hungarian  minority  in  Transylvania  was  ‘becoming  more  and  more  un¬ 
bearable’,  and  the  Hungarian  Government  asked  that  this  question  should 
be  put  on  record  as  ‘one  of  those  problems  the  solution  of  which  would 
clarify,  by  peaceful  means,  the  present  poisoned  atmosphere  of  Europe’. 
De  Barcza  promised  to  supply  additional  information  to  support  his 
allegation  that  there  had  been  a  change  for  the  worse  in  the  situation  of  the 
minority  and  that  the  Rumanian  Government’s  attitude  had  been  more 
‘intractable’  since  they  had  received  the  British  guarantee.  On  its  being 
pointed  out  by  Cadogan  that  minority  questions  could  never  be  entirely 
settled  by  territorial  revision,  de  Barcza  said  that  ‘there  was  in  any  case 
a  strong  feeling  in  Hungary  about  the  treatment  of  their  minority  in 
Roumania,  and  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  Hungarians  dreamed  of  the 
restoration  of  the  lost  territories’.3 

The  Rumanian  Government  presumably  had  knowledge  of  this  Hun¬ 
garian  demarche  when  the  Rumanian  Prime  Minister  spoke  during  the 
debate  on  the  Royal  Address  in  Parliament  on  28  June.  At  all  events, 
Calinescu  drew  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  treatment  of  minorities  and 
the  question  of  territorial  revision. 

Nothing  hindered  the  progress  of  the  minorities,  and  they  were  free  to  develop 
their  qualities  and  national  abilities  and  find  their  due  place  in  the  community. 

1  Pester  Lloyd,  10  June  1939. 

2  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  1 13,  col.  363. 


3  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  58,  p.  77. 
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He  would  emphasize  that  minority  questions  were  internal  questions.  Those  who 
believed  that  agitation  from  outside  could  play  a  part  in  these  questions,  or  who 
expected  an  initiative  or  an  attack  from  outside,  were  seriously  deceiving  them¬ 
selves.  In  connexion  with  the  question  of  national  minorities,  only  cultural  and 
economic  problems  could  be  raised,  but  not  territorial  problems.  The  Rumanian 
territory  was  inhabited  by  the  Rumanian  people  in  such  a  pattern,  that  any 
cession  would  mean  the  loss  of  a  Rumanian  majority.  But  as  an  internal 
problem  the  minority  problem  would  receive  all  the  attention  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.1 

The  Hungarians  retorted  to  this  speech  by  sending  their  Minister  in 
Berlin  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  on  the  next  day  with  a  complaint  that 
Rumanian  ill  treatment  of  the  Hungarian  minority  had  been  greatly 
aggravated  since  the  British  guarantee2  and  by  launching  a  campaign  of 
anti-Rumanian  propaganda  in  the  Hungarian  controlled  press.  The 
Rumanians  replied  by  giving  publicity  in  their  press  ‘to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  which  Hungarian  or  Bulgarian  irredentism  is  now  receiving  from  the 
Axis  Powers’,3  and  a  plea  from  the  British  Government  that  they  should 
refrain  from  adding  fuel  to  the  flames  seems  to  have  had  little  effect.  On 
30  July  the  Hungarian  Foreign  Minister,  Count  Csaky,  made  a  relatively 
conciliatory  speech  at  Sopron  expressing  the  wish  that  an  ‘atmosphere  of 
confidence’  might  be  created  between  Hungary  and  her  neighbours;  but 
he  also  declared  that  Hungary  would  not  renounce  her  ‘smallest  right’, 
and  the  comment  on  his  speech  in  the  official  Rumanian  newspaper 
Romania  was  that  Hungary  had  ‘responded  to  the  conciliatory  attitude  of 
Rumania  and  to  the  facilities  given  by  the  Bucharest  Government  to  the 
Hungarian  minority  by  a  persevering  campaign  of  hatred  and  enmity’.4 
At  the  end  of  July,  also,  there  was  a  renewal  of  shooting  incidents  between 
Hungarian  and  Rumanian  frontier  guards  across  the  River  Tisza.5 

These  renewed  manifestations  of  hostility  naturally  caused  concern  in 
London  and  Paris.  The  British  Government  had  had  experience  of 
Rumania’s  intransigence,  and  they  were  probably  disposed  to  take  a  more 
lenient  view  of  the  Hungarians’  contribution  to  the  bad  relations  between 
the  two.  countries  because  there  had  recently  been  signs  that  Beck’s  hopes 
of  Hungary  were  not  entirely  illusory.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  Beck 
had  received  assurances  from  the  Hungarian  Government  in  May,6  and 
on  5  July  Halifax,  in  a  conversation  with  the  Rumanian  Minister  in  Lon¬ 
don,  had  referred  to  information  which  seemed  to  show  that  Hungary 
‘was  a  great  deal  less  anxious  to  be  under  German  domination  than  was 

1  As  reported  by  Pester  Lloyd,  29  June  1939;  cf.  The  Times,  29  June  1939. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  v i,  no.  191. 

3  Ibid.  no.  266.  Gafencu  told  the  British  charge  d’affaires  in  Bucharest,  Le  Rougetel,  on  7  July 

that  they  were  ‘making  certain  military  dispositions  of  a  purely  preliminary  and  precautionary 

nature’  (ibid.).  4  Temps,  1  August  1939. 

s  The  Times,  1  and  2  August  1939.  6  See  above,  p.  183. 
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generally  supposed’.1  On  19  July  the  Hungarian  Minister  had  left  at  the 
Foreign  Office  in  London  a  document  which  he  described  as  an  official 
declaration  of  his  Government’s  policy,  which  they  were  making  because 
the  question  of  ‘where  she  [Hungary]  stood  in  the  event  of  war  .  .  .  was 
being  ventilated  in  unofficial  circles’.  The  text  of  this  declaration  ran  as 
follows:  ‘Hungary  is  standing  by  her  present  friendly  connexions  with 
Italy  and  Germany  and  is  in  no  way  bound  by  any  political  commitments. 
She  has  maintained  full  freedom  of  action  and  has  in  the  case  of  a  war  an 
entirely  free  hand.’2 

On  the  next  day  the  question  of  Hungary’s  relations  with  her  neighbours 
had  been  discussed  between  Halifax  and  Prince  Paul  of  Yugoslavia,  and 
Prince  Paul  had  expressed  the  hope  that  the  British  Government  would 
‘do  something  to  encourage  Hungary  along  the  path’  of  rapprochement  with 
Rumania.3  The  British  Government  on  25  July  had  received  from  the 
Hungarian  Minister  the  further  information  regarding  the  treatment  of 
minorities  in  Transylvania  which  he  had  promised  on  14  June,4  and  the 
need  for  replying  to  these  communications  gave  an  opportunity  for  doing 
‘something  to  encourage  Hungary’.  On  8  August  a  draft  reply  to  Hungary 
was  sent  to  the  British  Legation  at  Bucharest.  The  charge  d’affaires,  Le 
Rougetel,  was  instructed  to  show  it  to  Gafencu,  and  to  tell  him  that,  what¬ 
ever  view  might  be  taken  of  the  Hungarian  allegations,  their  demarche  was  a 
proof  of  unsatisfactory  relations  between  Rumania  and  Hungary  which 
might  play  into  the  hands  of  ‘third  parties’.  The  British  Government, 
therefore,  urged  both  Governments  to  do  their  best  to  eliminate  sources  of 
friction  and  create  an  atmosphere  in  which  their  differences  could  be 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  242. 

2  Ibid.  no.  408.  This  unsolicited  assurance  naturally  did  not  dispel  all  British  doubts  as  to 
Hungary’s  attitude.  The  instructions  prepared  for  the  British  Military  Mission  which  went  to 
Moscow  in  August  1 939  (see  also  below,  pp.  480-96)  contained  the  following  reference  to  Hungary : 
‘The  Poles  consider  that  Hungary  will  neither  join  the  Germans  nor  acquiesce  in  the  use  by 
German  armies  of  her  territory.  We  do  not  agree  with  this  view  and  consider  that  Hungary  will 
throw  in  her  lot  with  the  Axis  Powers  in  the  early  stages  if  Roumania  is  a  belligerent’  ( D.Brit.F.P . 
vi,  Appendix  V,  p.  771).  Just  before  the  announcement  of  the  German-Russian  pact,  however, 
there  were  reports  that  Hungary  was  resisting  strong  pressure  to  become  Germany’s  accomplice, 
and  that  the  Regent  had  definitely  refused  to  take  any  steps  that  would  involve  Hungary  in 
hostilities  against  Poland  (ibid,  vii,  nos.  71,  85,  95,  162).  On  23  August  the  Foreign  Office  told 
their  representative  in  Budapest  that  the  military  authorities  attached  importance  to  Hungary’s 
remaining  neutral,  but  that  the  recent  decision  not  to  reply  to  Hungary’s  approach  on  the  terri¬ 
torial  question  could  not  be  reconsidered  and  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  immediate  measures 
that  could  be  taken  to  strengthen  Hungary’s  disposition  towards  neutrality  (ibid.  no.  181). 
On  27  August  the  Hungarian  Minister  in  London  passed  on  to  the  Foreign  Office  a  personal 
message  from  Count  Pal  Teleki,  the  Hungarian  Premier,  to  the  effect  that  Hungary  would  not 
be  influenced  by  any  territorial  offers  from  Germany;  she  was  determined  to  maintain  strict 
neutrality  but  did  not  intend  to  announce  this  until  the  last  moment.  If  German  troops  entered 
Hungarian  territory,  Hungary  would  resist  them  (ibid.  no.  494). 

3  Ibid,  vi,  no.  393,  p.  438.  Halifax  told  Tilea  on  3  August  that  he  had  ‘undertaken  to  speak 
to  the  Hungarians’  about  a  rapprochement  with  Rumania  (ibid.  no.  534,  p.  583). 

4  Ibid.  no.  590,  note  2. 
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amicably  discussed.  In  particular,  they  thought  it  essential  that  the 
Rumanian  Government  should  make  sure  that  the  Hungarian  minority 
had  no  grounds  for  complaint.1 

In  their  draft  note  to  the  Hungarian  Government  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  were  careful  not  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  Hungarian 
case  that  their  minority  was  ill  treated,  but  on  the  question  of  territorial 
revision  they  took  a  more  definite  line.  The  British  Government,  the  draft 
stated, 

have  no  wish  to  close  their  mind  to  the  existence  of  this  issue  or  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  that  the  Hungarian  Government  attach  to  it.  But  they  are  convinced  that 
territorial  questions  cannot  in  the  present  strained  atmosphere  be  profitably 
discussed.  They  hold  as  a  general  principle  that  if  satisfactory  results  are  to  be 
achieved  questions  of  this  nature  can  only  be  approached  by  free  and  peaceful 
negotiation  in  a  calm  atmosphere,  and  not  under  duress  or  by  threat  of  war.2 

This  passage  in  the  draft  note  provoked  a  storm  of  protest  in  Bucharest. 
Gafencu  on  io  August  expressed  his  regret  that  the  British  Government 
should  listen  to  Hungarian  revisionist  propaganda : 

So  far  as  the  Roumanian  Government  were  concerned  there  could  never  either 
now  or  at  any  other  time  whether  peaceful  or  disturbed  be  any  question  of 
frontier  revision.  Territorial  integrity  was  the  bed  rock  of  the  Government’s 
whole  foreign  policy.  .  .  .  Minority  proposals  which  might  at  first  appear  to  be 
reasonable  would  be  only  [the]  thin  end  of  a  wedge  and  [the]  outcome  would  be 
chaos.3 

On  the  next  day  Gafencu  told  Le  Rougetel  that  the  Prime  Minister  was 
much  surprised  at  the  statement  that  the  British  Government  did  not  wish 
‘to  close  their  mind’  to  Hungarian  territorial  claims.  The  policy  of  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  Western  Powers  had  ‘received  a  painful  blow’  which  would 
encourage  pro-Axis  tendencies  in  the  population.4 

Faced  with  this  vigorous  reaction,  at  a  time  when  their  negotiations  with 
Russia  were  going  badly  and  German-Polish  tension  over  Danzig  was 
rising,  the  British  Government  decided  that  it  was  not  worth  while  pur¬ 
suing  the  attempt  to  mollify  Hungary  at  the  risk  of  alienating  Rumania. 
Le  Rougetel  was  informed  on  1 8  August  that  the  British  Government  did 
not  intend  to  send  any  answer  to  the  Hungarian  demarche  for  the  present, 
and  that  if  the  Hungarians  raised  the  territorial  question  again  they  would 
consult  Rumania  before  replying.5 

The  fixed  determination  to  retain  their  existing  frontiers  which  the 
Rumanian  Government  displayed  in  relation  to  Bulgaria  and  Hungary 
was  also  an  important  factor  in  their  attitude  towards  Russia.  In  the 
conversations  in  London  in  April,  Gafencu,  like  Beck  before  him,  rejected 

1  D.Bril.F.P.  vi,  no.  590.  3  Ibid.  no.  591,  p.  632. 

3  Ibid.  no.  603,  p.  641.  4  Ibid.  no.  619. 

5  Ibid,  vii,  no.  57;  cf.  vi,  no.  656. 
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the  idea  of  any  public  linking  of  Rumania  with  Russia  on  the  ground  that 
this  would  merely  provoke  Germany.  Rumania,  he  said,  could  not  in 
peace-time  ‘join  with  Germany  against  Russia’  or  ‘with  Russia  against 
Germany’.1  'If  war  broke  out,  everybody  would  be  in,  and  no  doubt  if  the 
Russians  wanted  to  help,  everybody  would  be  glad  to  receive  that  help’, 
and  he  therefore  saw  no  objection  to  a  unilateral  Russian  offer  of  assistance 
to  any  victim  of  aggression  provided  no  names  were  mentioned.2  Gafencu 
took  the  same  line  in  regard  to  Russia  in  conversations  with  Bonnet  in 
Paris,  which  he  visited  on  leaving  London.3 

After  Gafencu  had  returned  to  Bucharest  the  Rumanian  Minister  in 
London  was  asked  by  the  Russian  Ambassador  ‘what  the  Roumanian 
attitude  would  be  to  the  offer  of  an  alliance  by  Russia’.  Tilea  replied  that 
Rumania  ‘could  neither  take  part  in  an  alliance  nor  in  any  negotiations 
connected  therewith.  It  was  impossible  for  Roumania  to  commit  herself 
in  time  of  peace  to  Russia’.4  In  the  third  week  of  May  the  Rumanian 
Government  were  asked  to  comment  on  two  suggestions  which  the  British 
Government  had  it  in  mind  to  make  in  replying  to  the  latest  Russian  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  three-Power  pact.  The  first  suggestion  was  that  Russia  should 
be  asked  to  promise  assistance  to  Poland  and  Rumania  if  either  country 
should  be  engaged  in  resisting  aggression  and  should  desire  Russian  help ; 
the  second  was  that  the  formula  covering  the  case  of  assistance  by  Russia 
to  France  and  Great  Britain  should  include  a  phrase  providing  that  such 
assistance  would  be  ‘without  prejudice  to  the  rights  and  position  of  other 
Powers’  (this  would  mean  that  Russian  forces  would  not  be  entitled  to 
cross  Polish  or  Rumanian  territory  without  the  consent  of  the  Polish  or 
Rumanian  Government).5  Gafencu’s  personal  reaction  to  these  sugges¬ 
tions  was  that  ‘whatever  engagement  the  Soviet  Government  did  or  did 
not  take  their  conduct  if  it  came  to  the  point  would  be  guided  solely  by 
self-interest’.6  In  their  formal  reply  a  few  days  later  the  Rumanian  Govern¬ 
ment  pointed  out  that  the  Anglo-French  negotiations  with  Russia  ‘were 
being  conducted  as  an  independent  issue  from  the  help  assured  to  Rumania’ , 
and  that  it  had  been  agreed  that  Rumania  would  not  be  mentioned  by 
name  in  any  agreement  that  might  be  reached  with  Russia.7  They  there¬ 
fore  declined  the  invitation  to  comment  on  the  British  suggestions.8  Just 
three  weeks  before  the  outbreak  of  war  King  Carol  himself  made  it  clear 
that  fear  of  the  loss  of  Bessarabia  was  the  principal  factor  in  Rumania’s 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  279,  p.  313.  2  Ibid.  no.  285,  p.  331. 

3  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  pp.  240-1 ;  Gafencu:  Derniers  jours  de  I’Europe,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  204-5. 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  435,  p.  482. 

s  Ibid.  no.  556.  6  Ibid.  no.  567. 

7  On  1  June  Tilea  asked  the  Foreign  Office  again  to  make  sure  that  Rumania  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  name  in  any  Anglo-Russian  agreement.  This  request  was  made  apropos  of  Molotov’s 
speech  of  31  May  (see  below,  p.  450),  which  caused  the  Rumanians  to  fear  that  the  countries  to 
be  guaranteed  would  be  specified  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  691).  8  Ibid.  no.  595- 
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attitude  towards  the  Russians.  On  12  August,  during  a  cruise  in  the  Black 
Sea  and  Mediterranean,  the  King  told  Saracoglu,  the  Turkish  Foreign 
Minister,  who  discussed  with  him  the  desirability  of  closer  relations  between 
Rumania  and  Russia,1  that  he  ‘distrusted  the  Soviet  Government  and  was 
reluctant  to  do  anything  with  them  unless  he  could  secure  de  jure  recogni¬ 
tion  of  [the]  Bessarabian  frontier’.2  On  his  return  to  Rumania  King  Carol 
attended  naval  celebrations  at  Constanta  on  15  August  and  made  a  speech 
in  which  he  took  a  most  uncompromising  line  on  the  question  of  Rumanian 
territorial  integrity. 

The  determination  to  defend  our  frontiers  must  exist  in  the  soul  of  every 
Rumanian  as  a  steel-hard  faith.  ...  It  must  form  an  unbreakable  rock  in  the 
soul  of  all  Rumanians — this  faith  that  whatever  is  Rumanian  cannot  be  given 
away;  that  what  is  Rumanian  will  be  defended.  More  than  that,  if  anyone 
loves  peace  he  must  realize  that  the  frontiers  as  now  demarcated  cannot  be 
changed  without  the  danger  of  a  world-wide  disaster.3 

Immediately  after  King  Carol  had  made  this  speech  the  question  whether 
Poland  and  Rumania  would  agree  to  allow  the  passage  of  Russian  troops 
through  their  territory  became  the  crucial  issue  in  the  discussions  in  Mos¬ 
cow  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Pending  the  result 
of  negotiations  with  Poland,  the  Rumanian  Government  were  not  asked 
to  give  a  definite  answer  to  this  question,4  and  it  was  the  Polish  refusal 
to  agree  in  advance  of  the  outbreak  of  war  to  admit  Russian  troops  that 
was  used  by  the  Russians  to  justify  the  breakdown  of  the  Anglo-Franco- 
Russian  negotiations.5 

It  will  be  seen  that,  on  political  questions,  Rumania’s  guarantors  had 
some  reason  to  feel  that  she  was  being  less  accommodating  than  they  had 
a  right  to  expect.  On  the  other  hand,  Rumania,  like  Turkey,  was  disap¬ 
pointed  in  her  hope  of  obtaining  from  the  Western  Powers  the  military 
and  financial  help  of  which  she  stood  in  need. 

The  German-Rumanian  economic  agreement  of  23  March  19396  had 
left  Rumania  with  a  margin  of  exports  which  could  be  directed  towards 
other  states,  and  the  Rumanian  Government  were  anxious  that  commer¬ 
cial  negotiations  which  were  already  in  train  with  France  and  Great 
Britain  should  be  concluded  as  soon  as  possible.  With  France,  negotiations 
which  had  begun  in  January  1939  resulted  in  the  signature  on  31  March 
of  an  agreement  for  a  credit  of  500  million  francs  to  finance  Rumanian 

1  President  Inonii  also  discussed  with  King  Carol  the  advisability  of  erecting  a  barrier  against 
Axis  aggression,  solidly  based  on  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  renewed  the  offer  of  Turkish  good  offices  in 

bringing  about  a  detente.  2  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  637,  p.  674. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  16  August  1939. 

4  See  D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  nos.  27,  30,  42.  The  Anglo-French  suggestion  was  that  a  Rumanian 
delegate  should  be  invited  to  attend  discussions  in  Warsaw,  but  this  suggestion  was  quashed  by 
the  Polish  attitude. 

5  See  below,  pp.  485-96.  6  See  above,  p.  71. 
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purchases  in  France  in  return  for  Rumanian  oil  and  grain.1  When  Gafencu 
was  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  April  he  discussed  Franco-Rumanian  economic 
collaboration  with  the  French  Minister  for  Commerce  and  came  to  an 
arrangement  by  which  armaments  were  to  be  supplied  to  Rumania  by 
France  on  credit;  they  were  to  remain  French  property,  but  to  be  available 
for  use  by  the  Rumanians  in  the  event  of  war.2 

Between  Great  Britain  and  Rumania  official  negotiations3  on  economic 
questions  were  contemplated,  but  not  actually  in  progress,  at  the  time  of 
the  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia,  and,  as  we  have  seen,4  Tilea  did  his  best 
in  the  second  half  of  March  to  convince  the  British  Government  that  it 
was  urgently  necessary  to  begin  negotiations  without  further  delay.  On 
2 1  April,  when  Gafencu  was  in  Brussels  en  route  for  London,  he  had  a  pre¬ 
liminary  talk  with  Leith-Ross,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Bucharest  at  the 
head  of  a  trade  mission ;  and  in  the  conversations  which  Gafencu  had  with 
Halifax  and  Chamberlain  in  London  the  questions  of  British  financial 
help  and  of  the  development  of  Anglo-Rumanian  trade  were  discussed  on 
broad  lines,  leaving  the  details  to  be  worked  out  in  Bucharest  with  the 
Leith-Ross  mission.  A  list  of  Rumanian  armament  needs  had  already  been 
submitted,  together  with  a  request  for  a  credit,  and  on  24  April  Gafencu 
asked  Halifax  what  Rumania  could  expect  to  receive.  Halifax  answered 
that,  at  a  time  when  British  forces  were  being  re-equipped,  the  British 
Government  ‘with  the  best  will  in  the  world’  could  not  ‘immediately  give 
Roumania  anything  nearly  approaching  all  that  she  wanted’.5  Gafencu,  as 
he  admitted  in  his  memoirs,6  could  not  hide  his  disappointment  at  this  reply. 

While  Gafencu  was  in  London  the  Anglo-Rumanian  economic  negotia¬ 
tions  began  in  Bucharest,  and  on  r  1  May  a  protocol  was  signed  recording 
the  points  on  which  agreement  had  been  reached.  These  included  a 
British  credit  of  £5  million  to  Rumania  for  the  purchase  of  armaments  and 
other  goods  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  British  promise  to  take  200,000 
tons  of  Rumanian  wheat  from  the  next  harvest,  if  available  at  world  prices.7 
Two  days  before  the  agreement  was  signed,  Tilea  saw  Halifax  in  London 
and  pleaded  strongly  for  ‘something  more  for  Roumania. . . .  He  could  not 
conceal  the  fact  that  £5  million  seemed  to  the  Roumanian  Government 
and  people  a  small  sum.  Could  not  something  be  done  to  indicate  that 
this  was  only  a  first  step?’  Halifax  replied  that  ‘many  countries  were 
clamouring  at  our  door  for  assistance  and  that  the  sum  of  £5  million . . .  was 

1  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  2  April,  Temps,  3  April  1939. 

2  Financial  News,  4  May,  Daily  Telegraph,  7  June  1939. 

3  For  Lord  Sempill’s  visit  to  Rumania  early  in  1939  see  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  435,  note  2. 

4  See  above,  pp.  69-70.  5  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  279,  p.  315. 

6  See  Gafencu:  Demurs, jours  de  V Europe,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  175-7. 

7  For  text  see  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Protocol  .  .  .  regarding  Commercial  and  Economic 
Relations  with  Rumania,  Bucharest,  May  n,  1939,  Cmd.  6018  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1939).  A  further 
treaty  containing  detailed  provisions  for  trade  and  payments  was  signed  in  London  on  12  July 
1939  (Cmd.  6063). 
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double  that  which  had  been  under  contemplation  a  few  months  ago’.1 
Tilea  made  another  plea  for  further  assistance  on  3  August,  but  Halifax 
told  him  that  he  must  be  satisfied  with  what  he  had  already  been  given 
and  reminded  him  again  of  the  many  other  claims  on  British  generosity.2 

It  was  true,  no  doubt,  that  the  supply  of  armaments  would  have  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  stiffen  the  Rumanians’  will  to  resist  Axis 
aggression;  but  the  British  Government  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  re¬ 
garding  Rumania  as  too  unreliable  and  militarily  too  weak3  to  qualify 
for  a  high  place  on  the  list  of  applicants  for  assistance  from  the  Western 
Powers’  resources  on  which  so  many  calls  were  being  made.4  In  the  event, 
the  British  and  French  authorities  had  reason  to  congratulate  themselves 
that  substantial  quantities  of  their  war  material  had  not  found  their  way 
into  Rumanian  hands  before  the  outbreak  of  war. 

(viii)  The  British  Government’s  Hope  that  Mussolini  would 

restrain  Hitler 

During  the  five  and  a  half  months  between  the  German  occupation  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  on  15  March  1939  and  the  outbreak  of  war  the 
possibility  that  Italy  might  be  induced  to  change  camps  and  become  a 
member  of  the  peace  front  was  not  regarded  in  London  as  worth  pursuing 
seriously.5  In  view,  however,  of  the  repeated  declarations  by  Italian  states¬ 
men  that  Italy  wanted  peace,  and  of  the  signs  that  Italian  public  opinion 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  fighting,  perhaps  against  Great 
Britain,  as  Germany’s  ally,  there  did  seem  to  be  grounds  for  the  hope  that 
Mussolini  would  use  his  influence  with  Plitler,  as  he  had  done  over  the 
Czechoslovak  question  at  the  time  of  the  Munich  Conference,  in  favour 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  435,  p.  483.  2  Ibid,  vi,  no.  534,  p.  585. 

3  It  was  estimated  in  August  1939  that  Rumania  could  mobilize  twenty- two  infantry  divisions, 
three  cavalry  divisions,  and  three  mixed  mountain  brigades,  and  had  in  addition  about  50,000 
frontier  guards  and  30,500  gendarmes.  The  army  was  ‘reputed  not  to  have  a  high  fighting  value’ 
and  its  efficiency  was  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the  Government  had  to  obtain  most  of  their  war 

material  from  abroad,  so  that  the  equipment  of  the  army  was  of  varying  types  (see  the  Instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  British  Military  Mission  sent  to  Moscow  in  August  1939;  ibid.  Appendix  V,  p.  770). 

+  See  also  above,  p.  176. 

5  At  the  end  of  July  Halifax  consulted  Sir  Percy  Loraine,  who  had  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Perth 
as  Ambassador  in  Rome  at  the  end  of  April,  on  a  suggestion  that  had  been  received  in  the 
Foreign  Office  to  the  effect  that  ‘it  would  not  be  impossible  to  draw  Mussolini  out  of  the  Axis’  if 
the  French  would  only  do  something  towards  meeting  Italian  claims  and  if  Great  Britain  were  to 
offer  a  guarantee  of  the  Brenner  frontier  and  a  loan.  Halifax  wrote  that,  while  the  ‘naked  idea’ 
of  bribing  Italy  had  constantly  passed  through  his  mind,  now  that  Italy  was  so  closely  tied  to 
Germany  he  ‘could  not  easily  conceive  of  it  being  practical  politics’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  no.  447). 
Loraine’s  view  was  that  an  attempt  to  bribe  Italy  would  merely  confirm  Mussolini’s  belief  that 
Italy’s  association  with  Germany  was  paying  dividends  and  encourage  him  to  stand  out  for  a 
higher  price.  Moreover,  the  particular  British  concessions  suggested  seemed  to  him  unlikely  to 
be  acceptable.  Mussolini  could  not  accept  a  guarantee  of  his  frontier  with  Germany  without  ‘irre¬ 
trievable  loss  of  face’,  and  there  were  good  grounds  for  believing  that  Italy  would  refuse  a  loan, 
since  acceptance  of  it  would  cut  across  the  Government’s  policy  of  fighting  inflation  (ibid.  no.  509). 
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of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  German-Polish  dispute.  The  question  how  to 
encourage  Mussolini  to  restrain  Hitler  was,  therefore,  under  constant  con¬ 
sideration  in  London.  The  signature  of  the  German-Italian  ‘Pact  of  Steel’ 
in  May  was  not  thought  to  rule  out  this  possibility;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
considered  that  the  fact  that  Italy  was  now  formally  an  ally  of  Germany 
might  well  put  Mussolini  in  a  stronger  position  than  he  had  been  in  before 
to  prevent  Hitler  from  taking  steps  which  might  involve  Italy  in  war.1 

The  hope  that  Mussolini’s  influence  would  help  to  avert  war  was  one 
of  the  motives  in  the  British  Government’s  mind  when  they  refrained  from 
treating  the  Italian  occupation  of  Albania  as  a  breach  of  the  Anglo-Italian 
agreement,  and,  in  their  public  statements  on  the  question,  made  their 
critical  references  to  Italy’s  action  (which  they  could  not  avoid  making, 
in  view  of  the  effect  of  the  coup  on  public  opinion)  ‘in  a  form  as  little  pro¬ 
vocative  as  possible’.2  The  Albanian  crisis  did  not,  therefore,  seriously 
affect  relations  between  the  British  and  Italian  Governments,  but  it  did 
add  to  British  difficulties  in  attempting  to  improve  relations  between 
Italy  and  France.  On  20  March,  five  days  after  the  German  entry  into 
Prague,  Chamberlain  had  written  a  personal  letter  to  Mussolini  recalling 
the  appeal  which  Chamberlain  had  made  to  him  in  September  1938  and 
Mussolini’s  response,  as  a  result  of  which  ‘peace  was  preserved’,  reminding 
him  of  the  promise  which  he  had  given  to  Chamberlain  in  January  19393 
that  he  would  at  any  time  use  his  influence  in  the  direction  of  preserving 
peace,  and  urging  him,  in  any  way  that  might  be  open  to  him,  ‘to  take  such 
action  in  these  anxious  days  as  may  allay  present  tension  and  do  something 
to  restore  the  confidence  that  has  been  shattered’.4  In  his  reply  of  1  April 
Mussolini  referred  to  a  speech  which  he  had  made  on  26  March,  in  which 
he  had  mentioned  Italy’s  claim  against  France  and  had  declared  that 
Europe  needed  a  long  period  of  peace;  and  he  told  Chamberlain  that  he 
did  not  feel  able  to  ‘take  the  initiative’  towards  relaxing  and  restoring  con¬ 
fidence  ‘before  Italy’s  rights’  had  ‘been  recognized’.5  Three  days  later,  on 

1  See,  for  instance,  Loraine’s  telegram  of  23  May  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  598).  The  Italian 
Ambassador  in  Berlin,  Attolico,  seems  to  have  been  responsible  for  circulating  a  report  that  the 
‘Pact  of  Steel’  included  a  secret  clause  providing  that  the  two  Powers  would  not  engage  in  war 
during  the  next  three  years  (Bonnet :  Fin  d’une  Europe,  p.  79) .  No  such  clause  was,  in  fact,  included 
in  the  Pact  (see  below,  p.  269).  2  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  139. 

3  For  Chamberlain’s  visit  to  Rome  in  January  1939  see  Survey  for  1938,  i.  176-8. 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  448. 

5  Ibid.  no.  596.  Information  received  in  London  through  diplomatic  channels  during  the  next 
few  weeks  indicated  that  Mussolini  felt  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  his  position  strengthened 
vis-a-vis  both  his  own  people  and  the  German  Government  before  he  could  tackle  Hitler.  The 
Italian  Ambassador,  Count  Grandi,  for  instance,  saw  Halifax  on  2  May  just  after  he  had  re¬ 
turned  from  Rome  and  left  him  ‘under  no  doubt  that  Mussolini  wanted  to  get  on  with  Franco- 
Italian  conversations  and  .  .  .  felt  himself  in  great  difficulty  about  exercising  his  influence  with 
Hitler  unless  his  position  could  be  reinforced.  .  .  .  His  position  was  not  so  strong  as  it  was  last 
September  owing  to  the  enhancing  of  German  prestige  by  Czechoslovakia  and  owing  to  the  fact 
that  last  September  Mussolini  was  a  creditor  of  Germany  in  the  matter  of  Austria’  (ibid,  v, 
Appendix  I,  p.  800). 
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4  April,  Ciano  told  Perth  that,  if  France  was  prepared  to  take  the  initiative 
in  proposing  the  reopening  of  discussions  on  Italy’s  claims,  the  Italian 
Government  would  be  willing  to  take  part  in  conversations.1  The  British 
Government  were  aware  that  the  French  Ambassador  in  Rome,  Fran£ois- 
Poncet,  had  been  strongly  recommending  the  resumption  of  discussions  to 
Bonnet,  who  was  himself  personally  favourable  to  this  course,2  and  just 
before  the  Albanian  crisis  they  were  debating  whether  they  could  usefully 
intervene  by  attempting  to  persuade  Daladier  to  take  some  step  that  would 
promote  a  Franco-Italian  rapprochement 3  or  by  suggesting  that  the  first  con¬ 
tact  might  take  place  between  the  French  and  Italian  Ambassadors  in 
London.4 *  Bonnet’s  desire  to  come  to  terms  with  Italy  was  not  affected  by 
the  Albanian  coup,s  and  he  welcomed  the  idea  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  should  use  their  influence  with  Daladier  to  promote  a  rapprochement, 
since  he  doubted  his  own  ability  to  persuade  his  chief  to  take  the  first  step. 
For  Italy’s  action  on  7  April  finally  convinced  Daladier  himself,6  some  of 
his  Ministers,7  and  many  other  influential  Frenchmen,  including  Leger, 
the  Secretary-General  at  the  Foreign  Ministry,8  that  the  Italians  were  gang¬ 
sters  and  that  to  make  any  concessions  to  them  would  be  equivalent  to 
yielding  to  blackmail.  Moreover,  Frenchmen  of  this  school  of  thought 
found  confirmation  for  their  views  in  an  incident  which  took  place  in 
Rome  on  13  April,  when  Mussolini,  having  announced  the  union  of 
Albania  with  Italy,  went  on  to  declare:  ‘We  shall  go  straight  ahead’, 
and  the  crowd  outside  the  Palazzo  Venezia  responded  with  shouts  of  ‘On 
to  Paris’.9  In  these  circumstances,  the  British  Government  thought  it  best 
to  wait  for  a  fortnight  after  the  occupation  of  Albania  before  they  made  any 
recommendations  about  the  reopening  of  Franco-Italian  discussions.  They 
then  made  demarches  in  both  Rome  and  Paris,  urging  each  Government  to 
make  the  first  advance  without  telling  either  that  the  other  was  being 
approached.10 

Franco-Italian  relations  were  discussed  when  Perth  had  his  final  inter¬ 
view  with  Mussolini  on  20  April,  but,  when  Perth  suggested  that  the 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  73.  2  Ibid.  no.  76. 

3  Ibid.  nos.  76,  78,  79.  *  Ibid.  no.  79. 

5  Ibid.  nos.  85,  194,  228.  Bonnet  was  said  to  have  received,  just  before  7  April,  an  unofficial 

emissary  from  the  King  of  Italy  who  implored  him  to  settle  the  Franco-Italian  difficulties 

quickly  in  order  to  avoid  Italy’s  being  sucked  irretrievably  into  the  German  orbit  (ibid.  no.  85). 

6  Cf.  a  telegram  to  London  from  Phipps  of  9  April :  ‘Daladier  does  not  now  believe  any  Italian 
assurances.  He  feels  that  we  have  to  do  with  gangsters  who  merely  seek  to  throw  dust  in  our  eyes’ 
(ibid.  no.  103). 

7  ‘Campinchi,  Reynaud,  Sarraut  and  Mandel  .  .  .  are  all  rabid  on  the  subject  [of  Italy]  and 
ieel  strongly  that  moderation  towards  the  Italian  gangsters  is  positively  dangerous  and  encourages 
the  latter  to  ask  for  more  and  ever  more’  (letter  from  Phipps  to  Halifax,  28  April:  ibid.  Appen¬ 
dix  I,  pp.  799-800). 

8  Ibid.  no.  228;  vi,  no.  326. 

9  See  New  York  Times,  14  April,  Giornale  d’ltalia,  15  April  1939. 

10  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  238. 
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Italian  Government  should  formulate  their  claims,  Mussolini  took  the  line 
that  these  were  already  well  known  to  the  French  Government,  since  they 
had  been  explained  in  February  to  a  French  unofficial  emissary,  Paul 
Baudouin.  The  next  move  must,  therefore,  come  from  France.1  An  inter¬ 
view  between  Phipps  and  Daladier  on  2  2  April  was  even  more  discouraging. 
Daladier  was  convinced  that  the  Italian  Government  were  ‘in  with  Hitler 
up  to  the  hilt’,  and  Phipps  failed  to  persuade  him  that  the  advantages  of 
entering  into  discussions  with  the  Italians  would  outweigh  the  disadvan¬ 
tages.2  Nevertheless,  at  about  this  time  Bonnet  seems  to  have  persuaded 
Daladier  and  his  other  colleagues  to  allow  Fraru^ois-Poncet  to  make  an 
approach  to  Ciano,3  and  on  25  April  Fran^ois-Poncet  took  the  opportunity 
of  a  meeting  with  Ciano  for  the  discussion  of  a  point  in  connexion  with  a 
commercial  treaty  in  order  to  raise  the  question  of  the  Italian  claims. 

1  Ibid.  no.  242.  Paul  Baudouin,  a  banker  with  interests  in  Somaliland  and  connexions 
with  Italy,  had  been  entrusted  by  Bonnet  at  the  end  of  January  with  the  task  of  making  a  pre¬ 
liminary  approach  to  the  Italian  Government.  This  was  shortly  after  Daladier’s  visit  to  North 
Africa  (see  Survey  for  1938,  i.  1 74-6)  and  immediately  after  both  Daladier  and  Bonnet  had  stated 
in  the  French  Chamber  on  26  January  that  they  would  make  no  territorial  concessions  to  Italy. 
When  Baudouin  saw  Ciano  on  2  February  he  made  it  clear  that  no  actual  cession  of  territory 
would  be  considered  by  the  French  Government,  but  he  offered  a  free  zone  at  Jibuti,  with  a  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  harbour,  the  cession  to  Italy  of  the  Abyssinian  section  of  the  railway 
from  Jibuti  to  Addis  Ababa,  and  support  for  Italy’s  claims  with  regard  to  the  Suez  Canal.  He 
declared  that  Tunisia  must  on  no  account  become  the  Italian  Sudetenland,  but  said  that  the 
French  Government  would  consider  a  revision  of  the  1935  agreement  which  provided  for  the 
progressive  liquidation  of  Italian  nationality  in  Tunisia  (for  this  agreement  see  Survey  for  1935, 
i.  106-7).  Baudouin  reported,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  that  the  Italians  wanted  two  seats  on  the  Suez 
Canal  Board,  customs  facilities  at  Jibuti,  the  purchase  of  railway  shares  corresponding  to  the  part 
of  the  railway  in  Abyssinian  territory,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  1896  convention  which  had 
permitted  Italian  residents  in  Tunisia  to  retain  their  Italian  nationality  and  to  maintain  Italian 
schools  and  other  cultural  institutions  (Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  pp.  69-70.  For  the  1896  conven¬ 
tion  on  Tunisia  see  Survey  for  1925,  i.  181-4).  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Tunisian  question 
would  be  the  crux  of  future  negotiations. 

Mussolini  was  prepared  to  enter  into  discussions  on  the  basis  outlined  by  Baudouin,  but  he  let 
it  be  known  that  he  would  prefer  negotiations  to  be  carried  on  through  the  French  Ambassador, 
not  through  an  unofficial  emissary.  The  Italians  had  expected  that  an  official  approach  would  be 
made  to  them,  on  the  lines  suggested  by  Baudouin,  soon  after  the  latter’s  return  to  Paris,  but  no 
such  step  had  been  taken  on  the  French  side.  (For  Baudouin’s  conversation  with  Ciano  and  the 
Italian  view  see  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  28  January,  2  and  3  February  1939.) 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  255.  Daladier’s  arguments,  which  were  explained  in  greater  detail  by 
Corbin  to  Halifax  on  26  April,  were  that  Italy  was  too  strongly  attached  to  the  Axis  to  be  detach¬ 
able,  that  proposals  for  moderate  concessions  would  only  give  rise  to  new  claims,  and  that  a  French 
approach  to  Italy  would  be  represented  in  the  Italian  press  as  a  new  triumph  for  the  Axis,  would 
undermine  the  unity  of  French  opinion,  and  above  all  would  have  a  dangerous  effect  on  Muslim 
opinion  in  French  North  Africa  (ibid.  no.  296).  Later  Corbin  told  Halifax  that  the  chief  stumb¬ 
ling-block  was  the  Italian  claim  that  conversations  regarding  the  status  of  Italians  in  Tunis  must 
be  based  on  the  1896  agreement  (ibid.  no.  328  and  Appendix  I,  p.  800). 

3  Bonnet  records  {Fin  d’une  Europe,  p.  72)  that  he  obtained  the  permission  of  Daladier  and  the 
Council  of  Ministers  for  this  move  after  he  had  read  to  them  telegrams  from  Fran$ois-Poncet 
himself,  from  Corbin  in  London,  and  from  Noel  in  Warsaw  urging  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  detach  Italy  from  Germany.  In  telling  Phipps  later  about  the  interview,  however, 
Bonnet  seems  to  have  implied  that  Ciano  had  taken  the  initiative  throughout  {D.Brit.F.P.  v, 
no.  298). 
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Ciano,  having  ascertained  that  Fran^ois-Poncet  was  acting  with  his 
Government’s  authorization,1  said  that  Italy  had  no  territorial  claims 
against  France,  but  wanted  (as  he  had  told  Baudouin  in  February)  a  free 
port  at  Jibuti,  a  share  in  the  Jibuti-Addis  Ababa  railway,  two  Italian 
directorships  on  the  Suez  Canal  Board,  and  a  reversion  to  the  terms  of  the 
1896  agreement  regarding  Tunis.2  On  the  next  day  Ciano  reported  this 
conversation  to  Mussolini,  who  said  that  he  had  no  intention  of  starting 
negotiations  with  France  until  the  treaty  with  Germany  which  he  had  now 
decided  to  conclude  had  been  signed.3  On  the  27th  Bonnet  asked  Phipps 
that  the  British  Government  should  use  their  influence  with  Daladier 
in  favour  of  the  continuation  of  negotiations.4  A  strong  recommendation 
that  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  meeting  between  Ciano  and  Frangois- 
Poncet  should  not  be  allowed  to  slip5  was  made  by  Halifax  to  Corbin  on 
1  May,6  and  Daladier  promised  Phipps  that  he  would  give  the  matter 
‘earnest  consideration’.7  Bonnet,  who  thought  there  should  be  no  difficulty 
about  reaching  agreement  over  any  of  the  Italian  claims  except  that  relat¬ 
ing  to  Tunisia,  told  Fran^ois-Poncet  to  continue  the  conversations,8  and  he 
also  asked  Gafencu,  who  visited  Rome  early  in  May,  to  do  what  he  could 
to  promote  a  rapprochement P  No  further  meeting  between  Fran^ois-Poncet 
and  Ciano  had,  however,  taken  place  before  the  announcement  on  7  May 
that  the  German  and  Italian  Governments  had  decided  to  enter  into  a 
political  and  military  alliance.10  Frangois-Poncet  did  see  Ciano  again  on 
the  10th,  but  no  progress  was  made.  Their  conversation  made  it  clear  that 
the  points  of  view  of  the  countries  on  the  Tunisian  question  were  too  far 
apart  for  a  speedy  solution  to  be  possible.  On  1 1  May  Daladier  made  a 
speech  which  the  Italians  took  amiss,11  and  on  the  12th  Mussolini  decided 
to  suspend  the  conversations.12 

Meanwhile  the  news  of  an  impending  Italo-German  treaty,  like  that  of 
the  Albanian  crisis,  had  left  unchanged  the  British  Government’s  desire 
to  see  a  Franco-Italian  rapprochement,  but  strengthened  the  reluctance  of 
Daladier  and  other  Frenchmen  of  his  school  of  thought  to  take  any  steps 
in  that  direction.  Halifax  discussed  this,  among  other  questions,  with 
Daladier  in  Paris  on  20  May,  and  referred  to  information  from  many 

1  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  25  April  1939.  2  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  298. 

3  Ciano,  op.  cit.  26  April  1939.  4  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  298. 

5  Fran^ois-Poncet  himself  in  a  private  letter  to  Bonnet  expressed  the  opinion  that  ‘it  would  be 
utterly  criminal  to  let  this  chance  slip’  (ibid.  Appendix  I,  p.  800). 

6  Ibid.  no.  328.  7  Ibid.  Appendix  I,  p.  799.  8  Bonnet:  Fin  Pune  Europe,  p.  72. 

9  Ibid.  pp.  72-73 ;  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  369;  Gafencu:  Derniers  jours  de  V Europe,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  210- 

219,  224-5.  I1  is  significant  that  Ciano’s  attention  was  caught  by  Gafencu’s  description  of 
the  contrasting  trends  of  French  foreign  policy  represented  by  Bonnet  on  the  one  hand  and  by 
Daladier  and  Leger  on  the  other  (Ciano,  op.  cit.  26,  30  April,  1,  2  May  1939). 

10  See  below,  p.  268.  ,  11  See  above,  p.  156. 

12  Ciano,  op.  cit.  10  and  1 2  May  1939.  At  the  end  of  May  Mussolini  told  Ciano  that  he  wanted 
no  detente  with  France  for  the  present  (ibid.  31  May  1939). 
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quarters  that  the  Italian  Government  would  like  to  have  greater  freedom 
of  manoeuvre  in  relation  to  Germany,  and  wanted  to  have  some  achieve¬ 
ment  to  their  credit  to  strengthen  their  position  at  home.  Daladier,  how¬ 
ever,  was  obstinate  in  his  refusal  to  make  any  move  to  break  the  impasse. 
France,  he  said,  could  not  make  concessions  while  Italy  had  nearly  2  mil¬ 
lion  men  under  arms.  It  would  not  be  disastrous  in  normal  circumstances 
to  give  Italy  a  free  port  at  Jibuti  and  hand  over  part  of  the  Jibuti  railway, 
but  a  discussion  of  such  questions  when  Italy  had  just  doubled  her  forces 
in  Libya  would  be  too  humiliating  to  be  considered.  ‘The  worst  thing 
France  could  do  would  be  to  yield  to  this  campaign  of  violence  and  black¬ 
mail.’  Some  concession  which  French  opinion  would  accept  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  if  the  garrison  in  Libya  were  to  be  reduced,1  but  France  could  not 
abandon  any  of  her  rights  without  reciprocal  concessions.2 

The  British  Government’s  view,  which  was  shared  by  the  American 
Ambassador  in  London,3  was  that  Daladier  was  being  ‘unnecessarily  stiff’ 
about  the  initiation  of  conversations  with  Italy,  but,  now  that  Halifax  had 
shot  his  bolt,  there  remained  only  the  chance  that  a  personal  letter  from 
Chamberlain  might  induce  Daladier  to  change  his  mind.4  Bonnet  was  in 
favour  of  this  course,  but  thought  for  some  weeks  that  it  would  be  best  to 
wait  until  the  Anglo-French  negotiations  with  Russia  had  been  concluded.5 
It  was  not  until  13  July,  after  Chamberlain  had  made  a  direct  appeal  to 
Mussolini  to  help  in  averting  war  and  received  a  discouraging  reply,6  that 
Chamberlain  addressed  a  personal  message  to  Daladier,  pleading  with 
him  to  reconsider  his  position  on  the  Italian  question. 

I  feel  [wrote  Chamberlain]  that  Mussolini  is  the  one  man  who  can  influence 
Hitler  to  keep  the  peace.  But  I  am  concerned  at  the  idea  that  he  and  Hitler 
may  say  ‘What  is  the  use  of  discussing  peaceful  settlement  with  the  Western 
Powers  when  France  refuses  to  discuss  differences  with  Italy,  in  spite  of  Italy’s 
expressed  offer  to  do  so?  .  .  .  What  I  want  to  suggest ...  is  that .  .  .  you  should 
now  indicate  that  you  would  .  .  .  listen  to  Italian  proposals.  I  can  understand 

1  The  idea  that  Mussolini  might  be  asked  to  reduce  his  forces  in  Libya  was  considered  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  but  Loraine’s  opinion  was  that  this  would  be  a  valueless  card  to  play.  According 
to  the  British  military  attache  in  Rome,  the  Italian  force  in  North  Africa  was  in  no  state  to 
undertake  an  offensive  war,  and  to  ask  for  its  demobilization  would  merely  give  Mussolini  a 
bargaining  counter  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  717).  On  8  June  the  military  attach^  was  told  by  the 
Italian  Director  of  Military  Intelligence  that  no  reduction  of  the  forces  in  Libya  was  contemplated 
until  there  had  been  some  easing  of  the  tension  with  France  (ibid,  vi,  no.  31). 

2  Ibid,  v,  no.  570. 

3  On  7  June  the  Ambassador  promised  to  suggest  to  President  Roosevelt  that  he  should  advise 
the  French  to  be  more  accommodating  (ibid.  no.  742).  If  Roosevelt  did  give  this  advice  to 
Daladier,  it  evidently  had  no  effect. 

4  Ibid.  no.  638.  A  suggestion  had  been  made  at  the  beginning  of  May  that  the  Vatican  might 

take  the  initiative  in  summoning  a  five-Power  conference  to  discuss  both  the  German-Polish  and 
the  Franco-Italian  disputes,  but  this  was  very  coldly  received  by  the  French  Foreign  Ministry 
(ibid.  nos.  399,  418),  and  by  the  second  week  of  May  the  idea  had  been  abandoned  or  at  least 
postponed  (ibid.  no.  454).  See  also  below,  pp.  362-3. 

s  Ibid.  vi.  nos.  48,  132,  272. 


6  See  below,  pp.  200-1. 
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that  if  you  were  in  the  weak  position  of  some  of  your  predecessors  you  might 
have  to  consider  on  what  grounds  you  could  commend  to  French  public  opinion 
an  agreement  with  Italy.  .  .  .  But  you  are  not  in  this  position.  .  .  .  No  French 
Minister  in  recent  times  has  had  his  people  so  solidly  behind  him.1 

Phipps,  who  gave  this  letter  to  Daladier  on  14  July,  reported  that  his 
‘first  reaction  was  negative  though  not  violently  so’  ;2  but  in  his  considered 
reply,  dated  24  July,3  Daladier  courteously  but  firmly  maintained  his 
refusal  to  consider  unilateral  concessions  to  an  Italian  Government  which 
was  deeply  involved  in  Axis  policy.  Daladier  struck  a  note  to  which  the 
British  Government  almost  invariably  responded  when  he  emphasized  the 
importance  of  maintaining  Anglo-French  solidarity,  which  alone,  in  his 
view,  was  likely  to  make  the  Italians  change  their  course ;  and  in  acknow¬ 
ledging  Daladier’s  letter  on  3  August  Chamberlain  admitted  that  he  had 
found  the  French  arguments  powerful,  and  was  inclined  to  agree  that  in 
the  existing  circumstances  it  would  not  be  opportune  for  the  French 
Government  to  take  the  initiative  in  reopening  Franco-Italian  discussions.4 
This  was  the  end  of  British  attempts  to  promote  a  Franco-Italian  rapproche¬ 
ment  as  an  inducement  to  Mussolini  to  act  as  a  drag  on  Hitler’s  chariot 
wheels ;  but  it  was  not  the  end  of  the  efforts  which  the  British  Government 
had  been  making,  independently  of  the  Franco-Italian  question,  to 
strengthen  pacific  tendencies  in  Italy  and  to  dissipate  suspicions  that  the 
organization  of  a  peace  front  was  an  expression  of  an  anti-Italian  policy. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  crisis  over  Albania  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  minimum  of  disturbance  to 
Anglo-Italian  relations)  the  departure  from  Rome  of  the  outgoing  British 
Ambassador,  Lord  Perth,  gave  the  British  Government  an  opportunity  for 
sending  a  friendly  message  to  Mussolini.  Perth  was  instructed  to  say,  in  his 
farewell  interview,  that  the  British  Government  were  still  sure  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  solve  problems  such  as  those  of  the  future  of  Danzig 
and  of  Franco-Italian  relations  by  peaceful  negotiation  and  that  their  ex¬ 
pressed  determination  to  resist  aggression  did  not  imply  any  intention  of 
encircling  or  threatening  either  Italy  or  Germany.5  Mussolini,  who  received 
the  Ambassador  cordially,  told  him  that  he  was  ‘really  anxious  for  peace’6 
and  agreed  that  the  principal  questions  which  ‘required  settlement  round 
a  table’  were  those  of  German-Polish  and  Franco-Italian  relations.7  By  the 
beginning  of  May  it  was  known  in  Rome  that  Ciano  was  about  to  have 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  317,  p.  351. 

1  Daladier,  as  usual,  laid  stress  on  the  effect  that  walking  into  an  Italian  trap  would  have  on  the 
Muslims  in  North  Africa.  Phipps  then  suggested  that  the  British  Government  might  try  to 
extract  an  assurance  from  the  Italian  Government  that  in  the  first  instance  their  demands  would 
be  confined  to  the  four  points  already  put  forward  (ibid.  no.  326). 

3  Text,  ibid.  no.  428.  4  Text,  ibid.  no.  536.  5  Ibid,  v,  no.  235. 

6  Italy’s  desire  for  peace  was  also  emphasized  by  Ciano  in  his  farewell  interview  with  Perth 

(ibid.  no.  328).  7  Ibid.  no.  242. 
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a  meeting  with  Ribbentrop  at  Milan,  and  both  Frangois-Poncet  and  the 
new  British  Ambassador,  Sir  Percy  Loraine,  believed  that  Ciano  intended 
to  urge  Ribbentrop  to  show  moderation  towards  Poland  and  to  work  for 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Danzig  dispute,1  which  had  just  taken  a  more 
serious  turn  with  Hitler’s  denunciation  of  the  German-Polish  agreement.2 
The  Milan  meeting  resulted,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  announcement  that 
Germany  and  Italy  intended  to  sign  a  pact  of  alliance,  and  it  was  followed 
within  a  few  days  by  a  development  in  the  other  camp  which  gave  the 
Italian  Government  and  people  an  unpleasant  shock.  This  was  the  issue 
on  12  May  of  the  declaration  by  which  the  British  and  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ments  undertook  to  give  each  other  mutual  assistance  in  the  event  of  ‘an 
act  of  aggression  leading  to  war  in  the  Mediterranean’.3 

The  Italian  Government  looked  upon  the  Turkish  Government  as  a 
potential  enemy,4  and  they  reacted  sharply  to  this  news.  Ciano  spoke  to  the 
Belgian  Ambassador  in  Rome  on  15  May  of  the  ‘aggressive  encirclement 
policy  of  Great  Britain  and  France’,5  and  he  made  a  similar  complaint  to 
Frangois-Poncet  on  30  May.6  During  the  second  half  of  May,  also,  articles 
strongly  attacking  Great  Britain  and  France  were  appearing  in  the  Italian 
press.7  Speeches  by  Mussolini  at  Turin  on  14  May  and  at  Cuneo  a  few 
days  later  were,  however,  relatively  moderate  in  tone  so  far  as  Franco- 
Italian  relations  were  concerned,  but  this  moderation  did  not  extend  to 
Great  Britain,  and  when  Mussolini  received  Loraine  for  the  first  time  on 
27  May  the  atmosphere  was  very  different  from  that  which  had  prevailed 
at  his  final  interview  with  Perth.  Mussolini  asked  whether  the  British 
Government  considered  that  ‘the  Anglo-Italian  Agreement  had  any  further 
value’  in  view  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Declaration  (which  he  described  as  an 
alliance),  of  the  negotiations  between  the  Western  Powers  and  Russia,  and 
of  the  ‘encirclement  of  the  Axis  Powers  which  these  instruments  and  the 
policy  of  guarantees  connoted’.  He  also  asked  Loraine  to  tell  his  Govern¬ 
ment  that  he  considered  ‘any  act  of  encirclement  directed  against  Germany 
.  .  .  as  likewise  directed  against  Italy’.8 

On  4  June  Loraine  received  instructions  to  return  a  soft  answer  to  this 
outburst.  He  was  to  tell  Mussolini  that  the  British  Government  still  looked 
upon  the  Anglo-Italian  agreement  as  the  keystone  of  their  relations  with 
Italy,  and  were  anxious  to  develop  ‘a  solid  and  lasting  understanding  on  its 
basis’.  He  was  also  to  remind  Mussolini  that  Great  Britain  had  deliberately 

1  Ibid.  no.  388.  2  See  below,  pp.  340-1.  3  See  above,  p.  119. 

4  In  truth ,  Turkey  had  more  excuse  than  I  taly  for  such  suspicions.  I  talian  ambitions  in  Anatolia 

(a  land  quite  as  suitable  as  North  Africa  for  Italian  settlement)  had  been  recognized  in  the  Treaty 

of  London  of  1915,  and,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Fascist  regime,  Italian  policy  towards 
Turkey  had  characteristically  oscillated  between  the  aggressive  and  the  conciliatory  ( H.P.C .  v. 

389;  vi.  10-13,  16-22,  25-26,  90-92;  Survey  for  1925,  i.  526;  Survey  for  1928,  pp.  158-61;  Survey 
for  1936,  pp.  595,  599>  6oi-2>  648  seqq.).  5  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  529. 

6  Ibid.  no.  702.  7  Ibid.  no.  653.  Ibid.  no.  651. 
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refrained  from  raising  the  question  whether  the  validity  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  had  been  affected  by  the  Italian  occupation  of  Albania,  to  say  that 
the  purpose  of  British  policy  was  to  bring  about  any  changes  that  might 
be  necessary  by  peaceful  means,  and  to  express  satisfaction  that  Mussolini 
had  shown  by  his  speech  at  Turin  that  he  shared  the  British  desire  for 
peace.1  Mussolini  refused  to  receive  Loraine  again,  and  the  Ambassador 
therefore  made  this  communication  on  9  June  to  Ciano,  who  expressed 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  satisfy  Mussolini.2  Though  no  more  was 
heard  about  the  threat  to  denounce  the  Anglo-Italian  agreement,3  press 
attacks  against  Great  Britain  continued,4  and,  when  Loraine  drew  Ciano’s 
attention  on  4  July  to  the  fact  that  this  press  campaign  was  hardly  com¬ 
patible  with  the  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Italian  agreement,  Ciano  reverted  to 
the  question  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  Declaration  and  said  that  this  and  the 
British  guarantees  were  regarded  by  Mussolini  as  ‘ potentially  anti-Italian 
measures’.5 

This  deterioration  in  Anglo-Italian  relations  caused  concern  in  London, 
especially  since  the  news  from  Danzig  at  the  end  of  June  was  such  as  to 
give  rise  to  fears  that  a  crisis  was  imminent.6  At  the  beginning  of  July 
Chamberlain  decided  to  try  the  effect  of  another  personal  message  to 
Mussolini,  setting  out  the  British  Government’s  view  on  the  Danzig 
question.  In  an  aide  memoire  sent  to  the  Embassy  in  Rome  on  5  July  for  com¬ 
munication  to  Mussolini,  Chamberlain  referred  to  the  ‘ominous  prepara¬ 
tions’  that  were  being  made  in  Danzig  and  to  reports  that  the  Danzig 
authorities  intended  to  announce  their  decision  to  join  the  Reich  and  to 
accompany  their  declaration  with  a  display  of  force  with  the  backing  of 
Germany.  ‘Such  a  chain  of  events  would  undoubtedly  lead  immediately 
to  a  European  war’,  since  Great  Britain  and  France  were  determined  to 
carry  out  their  pledges  to  Poland.  Chamberlain  then  disposed  of  the 
argument  that  the  return  of  Danzig  to  the  Reich  was  necessary  to  free  the 
German  people  from  oppression,  and  mentioned  that  the  existing  regime 
was  framed  to  take  account  both  of  the  dependence  of  the  Germans  in 
Danzig  on  the  prosperity  of  Polish  trade  and  of  Poland’s  need  for  free 
access  to  the  sea.  The  note  then  continued  as  follows: 

The  objection  to  the  transfer  of  Danzig  arises  first  from  the  idea  that  the  transfer 
would  be  imposed  by  force  or  the  threat  of  force  instead  of  by  discussion. 
Secondly,  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Poles  believe  that  the  desire  of  the 
German  Government  to  effect  the  transfer  is  prompted  not  by  sentiment  but  by 
their  intention  to  use  it  as  a  weapon  pointed  at  the  heart  of  Poland.  Apart  from 
their  fears  that  their  economic  life  would  be  gravely  prejudiced,  the  Poles  are 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  708.  2  Ibid,  vi,  no.  10.  3  Ibid.  no.  228. 

4  The  press  campaign  against  France  was  allowed  to  die  down  in  June,  but  in  the  middle  of 
July  the  text  was  published  of  a  note  sent  to  Paris  on  10  July  protesting  against  the  French  cession 
to  Turkey  of  the  Sanjaq  of  Alexandretta  and  the  Franco-Turkish  Declaration  of  23  June  (ibid, 
nos.  313,  314).  5  Ibid.  no.  228,  p.  253.  6  See  above,  p.  156. 
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convinced,  with  the  example  of  Czecho-Slovakia  before  them,  that  if  Danzig 
became  a  part  of  the  Reich  it  would  be  transformed  into  a  military  base  and 
used  for  the  purpose  of  ultimately  dismembering  their  country  and  destroying 
its  independence. 

If  they  are  right  in  their  belief,  then  it  is  certain  that  Germany  cannot  have 
Danzig  without  a  war  in  which  Italy  and  Great  Britain  and  the  peoples  of  many 
other  countries  who  have  today  no  quarrel  with  one  another  will  be  involved. 

But  if  the  German  Government  have  no  such  intentions  and  are  willing  to 
give  proof  that  the  suspicions  above  mentioned  are  without  foundation,  then  it 
ought  to  be  possible,  as  the  atmosphere  cools,  for  the  German  and  Polish  Govern¬ 
ments  to  enter  upon  discussions  and  to  find  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  differ¬ 
ences.1 

Chamberlain  made  no  direct  appeal  for  Mussolini’s  intervention,  and 
Loraine  was  instructed  to  say,  if  Mussolini  asked  what  he  was  expected  to 
do,  that  he  himself  was  ‘the  best  judge  as  to  what,  if  anything,  can  be  done 
to  arrest  action  that  may  drag  us  all  down  into  a  situation  which  .  .  .  both 
our  Governments  wish  to  avoid’.2 

Loraine  gave  this  aide  memoire  to  Mussolini  on  7  July,  at  an  interview  which 
was  kept  ‘absolutely  secret’  from  the  Italian  public,  but  not,  apparently, 
from  Hitler.3  Loraine  reported  that  Mussolini  was  ‘evidently  pleased  at 
this  personal  attention’  and  that  the  atmosphere  was  ‘much  less  dour’  than 
it  had  been  at  the  interview  on  27  May;  but  on  the  substance  of  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  message  Mussolini  made  it  clear  that  he  approached  the  problem 
of  Danzig  from  another  point  of  view.  Chamberlain,  he  suggested,  was 
looking  at  the  question  too  much  through  Polish  eyes.  ‘The  objections  to 
the  transfer  of  Danzig  mentioned  by  the  Prime  Minister  were  Polish  objec¬ 
tions  and  fears  of  the  consequences  were  Polish  fears.’  His  own  view  was 
that  Poland  must  ‘accept  the  conversion  of  an  admitted  situation  of  fact  in 
Danzig  into  a  situation  of  law.  ...  In  that  case  he  felt  confident  that  Ger¬ 
many  would  be  magnanimous  and  that  Polish  interests  could  be  properly 
safeguarded.’  He  was  ready  to  promise  that  Italy’s  influence  would  be 
used  to  promote  a  peaceful  settlement,  but  only  if  direct  negotiations  took 
place  between  Germany  and  Poland  for  the  cession  of  Danzig  to  Germany. 
Loraine’s  summing  up  of  the  interview,  in  which  Mussolini  concurred, 
was  that  ‘(a)  in  his  [Mussolini’s]  opinion  the  only  basis  on  which  a  peace¬ 
ful  settlement  could  be  secured  and  war  averted  was  for  Poland  to  acquiesce 
in  the  incorporation  of  Danzig  in  the  Reich  and  (b)  that  if  England  fought 
on  the  Polish  side  over  [the]  Danzig  question,  Italy  would  fight  on  that  of 
Germany’.4 

This  discouraging  reply  from  Mussolini  made  Loraine  feel  that  there  was 
little  more  that  the  British  Government  could  do  save  maintain  a  ‘silence 
mena$ant’  until  the  balance  of  armed  strength  had  visibly  turned  against 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  234,  p.  258.  2  Ibid. 

3  Ibid.  no.  260.  4  Ibid.  no.  261. 
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the  Axis;1  and  at  the  end  of  July  Chamberlain  and  Halifax  decided  not  to 
adopt  a  suggestion,  put  to  them  a  fortnight  earlier  by  the  High  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  Australia  and  South  Africa,  that  Mussolini  might  be  asked  to 
advocate  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  Danzig  for  a  sufficient  period 
to  allow  a  detente.  The  British  Ministers’  feeling  was  that  if  Mussolini 
‘wanted  to  avoid  war,  there  was  little  doubt  that  he  would  be  doing  with 
Herr  Hitler  everything  that  he  could.  A  further  direct  approach  from 
ourselves  to  him  would  stand  in  great  danger  of  being  misinterpreted  as 
weakness,  and  the  one  essential  at  this  time  seemed  to  be  to  get  firmly  into 
the  heads  of  the  dictators  that  this  country  meant  business.’2  During  the 
next  few  weeks,  however,  the  international  situation  became  rapidly  more 
threatening.  The  ‘war  of  notes’  at  Danzig,  the  increase  in  German  military 
preparations,  the  accusations  that  the  Poles  were  persecuting  the  German 
minority,  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  Anglo-French  negotiations 
with  Russia,  and  the  signs  of  the  coming  German-Russian  rapprochement — - 
all  these  developments  combined  to  make  the  British  leaders  feel  that  they 
must  neglect  no  opportunity,  however  slight,  of  averting  war.  By  the  third 
week  of  August  there  was  sufficient  evidence  that  Italy  was  unwilling  and 
unprepared  to  follow  Hitler  along  the  path  that  he  seemed  to  have  chosen, 
to  justify  another  approach  to  Mussolini. 

On  1 1  August  Ciano  had  met  Ribbentrop  at  Salzburg,  and  on  the  12th 
he  had  seen  Hitler  at  Berchtesgaden.  Ciano  had,  in  fact,  gone  to  these 
meetings  with  instructions  from  Mussolini  that  he  should  ‘frankly  inform 
the  Germans  that  we  must  avoid  a  conflict  with  Poland,  since  it  will  be 
impossible  to  localize  it,  and  a  general  war  would  be  disastrous  for  every¬ 
body’.3  Information  that  this  was  Mussolini’s  attitude  reached  the  Foreign 
Office  in  London  shortly  afterwards.4  Ciano  had  no  success  in  carrying 
out  his  moderating  mission,  and  he  returned  to  Rome  in  a  state  of  alarm 
over  the  stiffness  of  Hitler’s  attitude  and  the  impossibility  of  restraining 
him  from  seizing  Danzig  and  marching  on  Warsaw.5  Ciano,  who  had 
recently  been  taking  a  much  more  friendly  line  with  Loraine,  told  the 
latter  on  17  August  that  the  Danzig  question  ‘demanded  an  immediate 
and  decisive  solution’  and  that  ‘the  situation  was  very  serious’;  and  he 
promised  to  keep  in  touch  with  Loraine  and  to  send  for  him  if  he  felt  at  any 
juncture  that  Anglo-Italian  consultation  would  help  to  preserve  peace.6 
A  few  days  earlier  Henderson,  in  Berlin,  had  passed  on  to  the  Foreign 
Office  a  question  put  to  him  by  Attolico,  the  Italian  Ambassador,  who  was 
just  leaving  for  Rome.  The  question  was  whether  Chamberlain  would  be 
willing  ‘to  make  a  move  in  conjunction  with  Signor  Mussolini  if  the  latter 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  509.  2  Ibid.  no.  537,  p.  590. 

3  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  10  August  1939.  See  also  below,  p.  278. 

4  The  report  was  that  the  Salzburg  meeting  had  been  arranged  because  Mussolini  had  recently 
made  representations  to  Hitler  against  precipitate  action  { D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  83). 

5  Ibid.  nos.  51,  55.  5  Ibid.  no.  59. 
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suggested  it’.1  In  reporting  this  message  to  Loraine  on  18  August,  the 
Foreign  Office  instructed  him  to  wait  for  an  approach  from  the  Italian  side 
but  to  ‘convey  the  impression  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  would 
attach  importance  to  Anglo-Italian  co-operation  if  that  can  be  achieved’.2 
During  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  however,  Halifax  decided  not  to  leave 
the  initiative  to  the  Italians.  On  19  August  a  personal  letter  from  Cham¬ 
berlain  to  Hitler  was  under  consideration,3  and  Halifax  thought  that  ‘some 
effort’  ought  to  be  made  in  Rome  at  the  same  time  ‘with  the  object  of 
encouraging  Mussolini  not  to  abandon  his  restraining  efforts’.4  He  there¬ 
fore  telegraphed  a  message  to  Loraine  for  immediate  transmission  to 
Mussolini.  This  emphasized  once  more  that  a  German  attempt  to  impose 
a  unilateral  settlement  on  Poland  would  result  in  a  war  in  which  Great 
Britain  and  Italy  would  be  on  opposite  sides.  An  ‘agreed  solution  reached 
through  free  negotiation  on  equal  terms  between  Germany  and  Poland’ 
would  clearly  be  difficult  in  the  existing  state  of  tension,  and  the  ‘first 
essential’  was  that  ‘time  should  be  given  for  [the]  atmosphere  to  improve’. 
The  British  Government  doubted  whether  a  conference  would  be  the  best 
way  of  handling  the  situation,  but,  if  a  conference  was  suggested,  Poland 
would  have  to  participate  in  it  on  an  equal  footing  (in  other  words,  there 
was  to  be  no  second  ‘Munich’).  The  message,  therefore,  did  not  contain 
any  specific  proposal  for  action,  and  was  sent  merely  in  order  to  put  Musso¬ 
lini  in  possession  of  the  British  Government’s  views  in  case  he  should 
think  it  useful  to  have  a  ‘frank  exchange’  of  opinions.5 

This  message  was  handed  to  the  Italian  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  for  transmission  to  Mussolini,  soon  after  midday  on  20 
August.6  During  19  and  20  August  the  opposition  to  Italy’s  participation 
in  a  German  war  of  aggression  was  growing  unmistakably  stronger.7 
Mussolini’s  reaction  to  this  situation,  as  shown  by  his  reply  to  Loraine’s 
message,  was  that  the  Poles  must  be  made  to  give  way.  He  advised  the 
British  Government  to  ‘give  counsels  of  moderation  to  [the]  Polish 
Government,  and  in  particular  urge  them  to  re-establish  direct  contact  with  the 
German  Government  without  delay’.  This  reply,  however,  was  not  communi¬ 
cated  to  Loraine  until  22  August.8  On  that  day  Ciano  (who  had  been 
away  from  Rome  on  the  20th)  told  Loraine  that  this  was  the  course  that 
Mussolini  recommended,  but  he  added  that  Mussolini  intended  to  get 


1  Ibid.  no.  5. 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  83. 
6 


2  Ibid.  no.  62. 


3  See  below,  pp.  224,  note  2,  510- 
5  Ibid.  no.  79. 


Ibid.  no.  98;  cf.  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  220. 

•  During  the  night  of  the  igth/20th  Loraine  had  telegraphed  to  London:  ‘I  sense  that  in  Italy 
the  feeling  against  being  dragged  into  war  is  stronger  than  ever  and  is  spreading  even  to  high- 
placed  pro-German  Fascists’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  no.  86).  On  the  evening  of  the  20th  he  reported 
news  of  a  meeting  between  the  Lung,  hlussolini,  and  Badoglio,  at  which  the  Ling  had  been 
‘strongly  anti-war’,  and  Badoglio  had  said  that  the  army  could  not  face  a  general  war.  This  and 
other  evidence  of  opposition  to  war  was  said  to  have  infuriated  Mussolini  (ibid.  no.  9^)*  For 
Mussolini’s  state  of  mind  at  this  time  see  below,  pp.  282-4.  8  D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  no.  166. 
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into  touch  with  Ribbentrop  as  soon  as  the  latter  returned  from  Moscow 
(Ciano  had  in  fact  telephoned  to  Ribbentrop  just  before  he  left  for  Moscow, 
and  suggested  another  meeting  with  him),1  and  he  assured  Loraine  that 
Italy  ‘definitely  wanted  peace’.2  The  next  moves  made  by  Italy  in  the 
eleventh-hour  attempts  to  avert  war  are  recorded  in  a  later  chapter.3 

(ix)  The  Double  Line  of  British  Policy  towards  Germany 

In  the  course  of  the  review  of  British  foreign  policy  which  Halifax  gave 
in  his  speech  at  Chatham  House  on  29  June  19394  he  spoke  of  the  ‘twin 
foundations’  on  which  that  policy  rested.  One,  he  said,  ‘is  determination 
to  resist  force.  The  other  is  our  recognition  of  the  world’s  desire  to  get  on 
with  the  constructive  work  of  building  peace.’ 

One  of  Halifax’s  colleagues,  who  was  closely  associated  with  him  in  the 
almost  daily  discussions  of  foreign  policy  which  took  place  in  the  ‘Inner 
Cabinet’5  during  the  five  and  a  half  months  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
war,  was  later  to  write  that  ‘the  double  policy  of  peace  and  rearmament 
needed  not  only  very  skilful  handling,  but  also  a  very  subtle  presentation. 
In  a  sense,  the  two  aims  were  contradictory,  often  difficult  and  sometimes 
almost  impossible  to  reconcile.’6 

The  following  record  of  the  British  Government’s  dealings  with  Ger¬ 
many  during  this  critical  period  shows  that  they  did  not,  in  fact,  succeed 
in  overcoming  the  difficulties  that  were  inherent  in  following  a  double  line 
of  policy:  in  pushing  on  with  rearmament  at  home  and  attempting  to 
build  up  a  ‘peace  front’  abroad  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  advocat¬ 
ing  ‘appeasement’  in  the  true  sense  of  that  much  misunderstood  word.  In 
the  light  of  the  British  Government’s  actions  it  was  perhaps  not  surprising 
that  no  amount  of  repetition  by  their  spokesmen  of  the  assertion  that  they 
were  not  trying  to  ‘encircle’  Germany  could  carry  conviction  to  German 
ears  or  prevent  the  Nazi  leaders  from  using  ‘encirclement’  as  a  rallying 
cry  to  the  German  people.  In  the  end,  the  British  Government  were  un¬ 
able  to  build  up  sufficient  strength  in  their  ‘peace  front’  to  encircle  Ger¬ 
many  effectively  and  thus  deter  her  rulers  from  aggression.  They  also 
failed  in  their  efforts  to  tempt  the  Nazis  from  the  path  of  aggression  by 

1  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  21  August  1939. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  166.  3  See  below,  pp.  569-77. 

4  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office:  Documents  concerning  German-Polish  relations  and  the  Outbreak  of 
Hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  on  September  3,  1939,  Cmd.  6106  (London,  H.M.S.O., 
1939)  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Cmd.  6106],  no.  25;  extracts  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  1939-46,  i. 
297-304;  see  also  below,  p.  212. 

5  The  ‘Inner  Cabinet’,  consisting  of  Chamberlain,  Halifax,  Hoare,  and  Simon,  gradually 
replaced,  from  the  late  summer  of  1938  onwards,  the  Foreign  Policy  Committee  which  included 
most  of  the  principal  Ministers,  and  which  the  Chamberlain  Government  had  inherited  from 
their  predecessors. 

6  Templewood :  Nine  Troubled  Tears,  p.  383.  Hoare  was,  of  course,  like  Simon,  a  former  Foreign 
Secretary. 
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holding  out  hopes  that  solid  advantages  would  accrue  to  Germany  if  she 
chose  the  alternative  of  putting  forward  her  claims  by  peaceful  negotiation. 

It  has  been  recorded  in  an  earlier  chapter1  that  the  first  statement  by  the 
head  of  the  British  Government  when  the  news  of  the  German  occupation 
of  Prague  reached  London  on  1 5  March  appeared  to  show  that  the  im¬ 
plications  of  the  coup  were  not  fully  realized,  but  that  this  impression  was 
corrected  by  Chamberlain’s  vigorous  speech  of  the  17th  at  Birmingham. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  23  March  Chamberlain  again  made  it 
clear  that  another  challenge  by  Germany  would  be  resisted,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  included  some  phrases  in  his  speech  designed  to  show  that 
the  British  Government’s  attitude  towards  Germany  was  not  one  of  un¬ 
compromising  hostility.  The  Government,  said  the  Prime  Minister,  had  no 
desire  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  reasonable  efforts  to  expand  Germany’s 
export  trade,  nor  did  they  want  to  set  up  opposing  blocs  of  countries  with 
different  ideas  about  internal  administration.  On  27  March  R.  A.  Butler 
told  the  House  of  Commons,  in  answering  a  parliamentary  question,  that 
the  Government  were  not  considering  an  economic  boycott  of  Germany 
either  independently  or  with  American  co-operation,  or  through  the 
machinery  of  the  League  of  Nations.2 

On  31  March  the  unilateral  guarantee  of  Poland  by  Great  Britain  was 
announced  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Chamberlain  in  a  brief  state¬ 
ment,3  and  on  3  April  the  Prime  Minister’s  declaration  was  the  subject 
of  a  parliamentary  debate.  In  his  speech  on  3  April  Chamberlain  em¬ 
phasized  the  ‘transitional  or  temporary  character’  of  the  British  pledge  to 
Poland  in  its  existing  form,  and  he  threw  in  a  few  sentences  addressed  to 
the  Germans,  whose  leader,  two  days  earlier,  had  made  a  speech  at 
Wilhelmshaven  in  which  he  had  declared  that  the  Third  Reich  was  ‘in  no 
case  prepared  to  tolerate  intimidation,  or  even  a  policy  of  encirclement’. 

These  recent  happenings  [said  Chamberlain]  have,  rightly  or  wrongly,  made 
every  state  which  lies  adjacent  to  Germany  unhappy,  anxious,  uncertain  about 
Germany’s  future  intentions.  If  that  is  all  a  misunderstanding,  if  the  German 
Government  has  never  had  any  such  thoughts,  well,  so  much  the  better.  In  that 
case  any  agreements  which  may  be  made  to  safeguard  the  independence  of  these 
countries  will  never  have  to  be  called  upon.4 

In  April  the  mildness  of  the  British  Government’s  reactions  to  the  Italian 
occupation  of  Albania  on  Good  Friday  7  April5  laid  them  open  again  to 
the  charge  of ‘appeasement’,  and  in  the  parliamentary  debate  on  13  April, 
during  which  Chamberlain  announced  that  ‘cover  notes’  similar  to  that 

1  See  above,  pp.  34-37. 

2  The  London  Financial  Times  was  advocating  a  boycott  of  German  imports  as  the  most 

effective  means  of  reducing  the  amount  of  German  foreign  exchange  available  for  the  purchase 

of  armaments  ( New  York  Times ,  28  March  1939).  3  See  above,  pp.  92-93- 

*  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  345,  col.  2485.  5  See  below,  pp.  250-1. 
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given  to  Poland  had  been  offered  to  Greece  and  Rumania  and  accepted 
by  them,1  he  had  to  defend  against  widespread  (though  not  universal) 
criticism,  from  members  of  his  own  party  as  well  as  from  the  Opposition, 
his  decision  not  to  regard  the  invasion  of  Albania  as  a  reason  for  denounc¬ 
ing  the  Anglo-Italian  Agreement  of  16  April  1938,  despite  the  fact  that 
Italy’s  action  was  clearly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  that  agreement.2 

The  British  guarantees  of  Greece  and  Rumania  were  welcomed  in 
England  and  in  other  countries  as  proof  that  the  Chamberlain  Govern¬ 
ment’s  tenderness  towards  Italy  did  not  imply  a  weakening  of  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  resist  further  aggression;  but  critics  who  were  on  the  look-out 
for  signs  of  backsliding  saw  confirmation  of  their  fears  in  the  return  to 
his  post  on  24  April  of  the  British  Ambassador  aupres  the  Nazi  Govern¬ 
ment  (Henderson  was  followed  to  Berlin  two  days  later  by  his  French 
colleague) . 

The  immediate  purpose  of  Henderson’s  return  was  to  communicate  to 
Ribbentrop  the  British  Government’s  decision  to  introduce  a  limited 
measure  of  military  conscription;3  but  the  decision  to  send  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  back  was  correctly  taken  to  mean  that  the  British  and  French 
Governments  wished  to  keep  open  the  normal  channels  of  communication 
with  the  Nazis,  partly  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  their  diplomatic 
representatives’  views  on  developments  in  Germany,4  and  partly  in  the  hope 
of  reassuring  the  Nazis  that  they  were  not  in  danger  of  encirclement  and 
that  the  way  was  still  open  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  and  claims  by 
peaceful  means. 

Henderson  did  not  see  Ribbentrop  for  some  time  after  his  return,  and 
communicated  his  Government’s  message  about  conscription  to  Weiz- 
sacker  on  26  April.5 

Flenderson  emphasized  that  the  decision  to  introduce  conscription  did 
not  mean  that  the  British  Government  had  any  aggressive  designs  and  he 
added  that  ‘the  public  announcement  of  their  intention  to  resist  aggression 
in  certain  specified  cases  implied  no  desire  to  encircle  or  threaten  Germany 
or  Italy’,  but  had  been  made  solely  in  the  hope  that  this  definition  of 
Great  Britain’s  position  would  forestall  incidents  which  might  lead  to  war. 
Weizsacker  replied  that  British  policy  might  have  a  result  opposite  to  that 
desired.  ‘Incidents’  would  not,  he  said,  ‘be  of  German  making’.6 

In  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster,3  on  the  same  day  as  this 

1  See  above,  p.  i  io. 

2  Annex  I  to  the  Protocol  of  16  April  1938  ( Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  i.  143)  reaffirmed  a 
declaration  of  2  January  1938,  by  which  the  British  and  Italian  Governments  disclaimed  ‘any 
desire  to  modify  or,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  to  see  modified  the  status  quo  as  regards  national 
sovereignty  of  territories  in  the  Mediterranean  area’  (ibid.  1937,  p.  87). 

3  See  below,  p.  208. 

4  Coulondre’s  despatches,  after  his  return  to  Berlin,  were  certainly  a  valuable  source  of 
information  for  his  Government. 

5  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  288,  289. 


6  Ibid.  no.  289. 
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interview  between  Henderson  and  Weizsacker  (26  April) ,  Chamberlain  was 
asked  by  an  Opposition  member  (Arthur  Henderson)  ‘whether  it  remains 
the  policy  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  discuss  all  outstanding  ques¬ 
tions  between  them  and  the  German  Government  as  part  of  a  general 
settlement  ensuring  the  establishment  of  permanent  peace  on  the  basis  of 
justice  to  all  nations’.1  This  question  was  prompted  by  Roosevelt’s  appeal 
of  1 4  April  for  an  exchange  of  assurances  of  non-aggression,2  and  Cham¬ 
berlain,  in  his  reply,  warmly  welcomed  the  American  initiative  and  de¬ 
clared  that  his  Government  were  ready  to  participate  in  any  conference 
that  might  be  arranged  as  a  result  of  it.  They  would  also  be  ready  ‘to  take 
part  in  a  discussion  with  the  German  Government  with  a  view  to  a  general 
settlement  whenever  they  feel  satisfied  that  such  a  discussion  would  be 
welcomed  and  would  be  likely  to  have  useful  results’.3 

On  28  April  Hitler  made  a  speech  in  the  Reichstag4  in  which  he  replied 
to  Roosevelt’s  message  of  14  April  and  denounced  both  the  German- 
Polish  Agreement  of  26  January  1934,  and  the  Anglo-German  Naval 
Agreement  of  17  July  1937. 5  The  terms  which  Hitler  used  in  announcing 
his  decision  to  terminate  the  Anglo-German  Agreement  showed  that  the 
British  Government’s  disavowal  of  hostility  towards  Germany  and  of  any 
intention  of  encircling  her  had  produced  no  effect  on  Nazi  minds.  ‘A  war 
against  Germany’,  declared  Hitler,  ‘is  taken  for  granted’  in  Great  Britain. 
‘England  today,  both  through  the  press  and  officially,  upholds  the  view 
that  Germany  should  be  opposed  under  all  circumstances,  and  confirms 
this  by  the  policy  of  encirclement  known  to  us.’6 

The  British  Government  took  time  to  prepare  a  reasoned  answer  to  the 
German  communication  of  28  April,  and  their  reply  was  not  sent  until 
23  June.7  Meanwhile,  in  their  public  statements,  they  tried  both  to  combat 
the  charge  of  encirclement  and  to  convey  the  impression  that  they  were 
determined  to  resist  aggression. 

On  3  May,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Chamberlain  was  asked  by 
Arthur  Henderson  whether,  in  view  of  the  encirclement  charge,  the  British 
Government  would  be  willing  to  give  a  guarantee  on  a  reciprocal  basis  to 
Germany,  similar  to  that  given  to  Poland.  Chamberlain  replied : 

In  recent  statements  I  have  made  it  quite  clear  that  there  is  no  foundation 
whatsoever  for  the  charge  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  adopted  the 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  346,  coll,  ii  12-13. 

2  See  below,  p.  360.  3  H.C.  Deb.,  loc.  cit.  col.  1113. 

4  Extracts  from  this  speech  in  The  Speeches  of  Adolf  Hitler,  April  1922-August  1939,  translation 
ed.  N.  H.  Baynes.  2  vols.  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Hitler:  Speeches  (Baynes)]  (London,  Oxford 
University  Press  for  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1942),  ii.  1605-56.  See  also  below, 
pp.  340-2,  350-2,  361-2. 

5  Memoranda  setting  out  the  alleged  reasons  which  had  caused  the  German  Government  to 
decide  on  these  two  steps  were  communicated  on  the  same  day  to  the  Governments  in  Warsaw 
and  in  London  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  nos.  276,  277;  for  the  latter  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  307). 

6  Hitler:  Speeches  (Baynes),  ii.  1625-6.  7  See  below,  p.  21 1. 
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policy  of  encircling  Germany.  What  President  Roosevelt  proposed,  and  what 
I  understand  Herr  Hitler  to  have  offered,  is  the  exchange  of  assurances  of 
non-aggression,  rather  than  a  guarantee  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  His  Majesty’s 
Government  would  certainly  be  ready  to  consider  proposals  for  an  exchange 
of  reciprocal  assurances  with  the  German  Government.1 

On  1 1  May  Chamberlain  made  a  speech  in  the  Albert  Hall  explaining 
the  reasons  for  the  Government’s  decision,  taken  at  the  end  of  April,  to 
introduce  a  measure  of  compulsory  military  service.2  It  had  been  taken, 
he  said,  in  ‘the  conviction  that  there  was  no  single  step  which  we  could 
take  which  would  so  encourage  our  friends  and  ...  so  impress  any  who 
were  not  our  friends’.  Before  making  this  announcement,  Chamberlain 
had  rebutted  the  charge  of  encirclement  in  the  following  words : 

I  am  told  that  there  are  people  in  Germany  who  do  not  understand  our  policy 
and  think  that  we  have  some  intention  of  encircling  their  country.  I  can  under¬ 
stand  that  people  who  suffered  after  the  War  from  the  consequences  of  severe 
privation  have  got  a  dread  of  being  stifled  or  restricted  by  the  deliberate  policy 
of  some  foreign  Power.  Well,  let  me  say  now,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  never 
has  it  entered  our  thoughts  to  isolate  Germany  or  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
natural  and  legitimate  expansion  of  her  trade  in  Central  and  South-Eastern 
Europe;  still  less  to  plan  some  combination  against  her  with  the  idea  of  making 
war  upon  her.  Any  suggestion  of  the  kind  is  simply  fantastic. 

The  Prime  Minister  went  on,  however,  to  declare  that  aggression  would 
be  resisted. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  sit  by  and  see  the  independence  of  one  country  after 
another  successively  destroyed.  Such  attempts  in  peace  time  have  always  en¬ 
countered  our  resistance  and  it  is  because  there  can  be  no  rest,  no  security  in 
Europe  until  the  nations  are  convinced  that  no  such  attempt  is  contemplated, 
that  we  have  given  .  .  .  assurances  to  Poland,  to  Rumania,  and  to  Greece.3 

Chamberlain  made  another  ‘no  encirclement’  statement  on  the  same 
lines  during  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  1 9  May,  and  on  that 
occasion  he  also  referred  again  to  the  possibility  of  satisfying  the  ‘reasonable 
aspirations’  of  Germany,  ‘even  if  this  meant  some  adjustment  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  state  of  things’.4 

During  May  it  became  known  that  the  Government  in  London  had 
failed  to  prevent  the  Nazis  from  getting  control  of  gold,  to  the  value  of 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  346,  coll.  1846-7.  Chamberlain  was  asked  on  10  May  what  reply 
had  been  received  ‘to  the  British  Government’s  offer  to  guarantee  Germany  against  aggression’. 
He  answered :  ‘This  offer  [of  3  May]  has  not  been  conveyed  through  the  diplomatic  channel, 
and  His  Majesty’s  Government  have  not  received  any  communication  from  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  subject.’  (ibid.  vol.  347,  coll.  451-2).  2  See  also  below,  pp.  695-7. 

3  The  Times,  12  May  1939;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  278-81.  It  was  in  this  speech 
that  Chamberlain  referred  to  Danzig  as  ‘the  danger  spot  in  Europe  to-day’  (see  p.  157  above). 
Daladier  also  made  an  important  speech  on  1 1  May  (see  p.  156  above). 

4  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  347,  col.  1829. 
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about  £6  million,  which  was  held  by  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  name  of 
the  Bank  for  International  Settlements,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Bank 
of  Czechoslovakia;  and  this  news  appeared  to  many  observers  to  be  a 
sign  that  important  British  financial  and  industrial  interests,  and  prob¬ 
ably  also  certain  members  of  the  British  Government,  still  believed  in  the 
possibility  of  ‘doing  a  deal’  with  the  Nazis.1  Other  sums  deposited  by 
Czech  nationals  in  British  banks  had  been  ‘frozen’  in  order  that  they 
should  not  be  handed  over  to  Germany,  and  on  19  May  Chamberlain 
denied  a  rumour  that  the  Bank  of  England  was  about  to  hand  over  the 
Czech  gold  to  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements.2  On  23  May,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Sir  John  Simon)  admitted,  in 
answer  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons,3  that  the  Czech  funds  had, 
in  fact,  already  been  transferred;  the  Bank  of  England,  he  said,  had  had 
to  comply  with  the  instructions  of  its  client  the  Bank  for  International 
Settlements,  which  had  transmitted  an  order  from  the  New  Bank  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Simon  said  that  he  had  himself  wanted  to  prevent 
the  transfer  of  the  gold,  but  found  that  he  had  no  authority  to  do  so.4  He 
did  not  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Bank  for  International  Settlements  was  one  of  the  two  British  members  of 
the  Board  (Sir  Otto  Niemeyer),  but,  in  reply  to  a  question  about  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  other  British  member,  Sir  Montague  Norman,  Simon  said  that 
the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England5  did  not  report  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  on  a  matter  of  this  kind ;  he  served  on  the  Board  in  his  capacity  as 
Governor  of  one  of  the  Central  Banks,  not  as  a  nominee  of  the  British 
Government.6 

On  4  June  Daladier,  in  his  turn,  declared  publicly  that  German  and 
Italian  accusations  of  encirclement  had  no  foundation.  This  was  in  a 


1  On  the  questions  of  the  Czech  gold  and  of  the  alleged  influence  on  British  policy  of  financiers 
and  industrialists  with  interests  in  Germany  see  Frederick  L.  Schuman:  Night  over  Europe 
(London,  Robert  Hale,  1941),  pp.  202-4.  Bonnet  ( Fin  d'une  Europe,  p.  139,  note)  states  that  he 
sent  several  telegrams  to  London  urging  the  British  Government  not  to  hand  over  the  gold. 

2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  347,  coll.  1831-2.  3  Ibid.  coll.  2079-80. 

4  He  said  that  ‘formal  and  explicit  undertakings’  had  been  given  in  the  Protocols  of  1930  and 

1936  as  to  the  immunity  of  the  assets  of  the  Bank  for  International  Settlements  from  every  form 
of  interference  and  restriction. 

5  Sir  Otto  Niemeyer  was  also  a  Director  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

6  Negotiations  regarding  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  Czech  gold  and  other  assets  in 
England  continued  during  the  summer  and  became  involved  with  the  question  of  a  British 
application  for  an  exequatur  for  the  Consul-General  in  Prague,  The  British  point  of  view  was 
that  this  application  implied  de  facto,  but  not  de  jure,  recognition  of  the  existing  situation  in  Bo¬ 
hemia  and  Moravia,  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the  German  Government.  On  18  June  the  German 
Embassy  in  London  was  informed  that  the  British  signature  of  an  agreement  on  the  Czech 
balances  would  presumably  be  regarded  as  sufficient  recognition  of  the  Protectorate  to  justify  the 
issue  of  an  exequatur.  The  questions  of  the  debt  settlement  and  the  exequatur  were  discussed  in 
London  in  the  third  week  of  July  by  Wohlthatwith  S.  D.  (later  Sir  David)  Waley  of  the  Treasury, 
and  on  14  August  the  British  Government  suggested  that  negotiations  on  both  questions  should 
begin  on  4  September  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  nos.  672,  with  notes,  and  698). 
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speech  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Radical  Socialist  Party,  and 
Daladier  was  also  careful  to  give  his  party  an  assurance  that  his  Govern¬ 
ment  were  resolved  that  France  should  play  her  full  part  in  the  new  stand 
against  aggression.  Chamberlain  and  Halifax,  however,  in  their  public 
statements  down  to  the  end  of  June,  directed  their  efforts  mainly  towards 
assuring  Germany  that  the  way  was  still  open  for  a  peaceful  settlement.  On 
8  June,  in  a  written  answer  to  a  parliamentary  question,  Chamberlain 
recapitulated  his  ‘no  encirclement’  statements  of  11  and  19  May,  and  on 
the  same  day  Halifax  made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  which  he 
took  encouragement  from  a  statement  made  by  Mussolini  at  Turin  on  14 
May  to  the  effect  that  there  was,  in  his  opinion,  no  international  question 
that  would  justify  ‘a  war  which  by  the  logical  development  of  events  would 
become  a  universal  war’. 

Granted  goodwill  on  both  sides,  and  the  conviction  on  both  sides  that 
promises  would  be  kept,  Halifax  thought  it  might  yet  be  possible  to 
‘eliminate  aggression  from  the  vocabulary  of  Europe’.  He  elaborated  at 
some  length  Chamberlain’s  reference,  in  his  speech  of  1 1  May,1  to  British 
comprehension  of  German  feelings  about  encirclement,  and  assured  Ger¬ 
many  that  the  British  people  ‘would  still  earnestly  desire,  if  they  thought 
it  possible,  to  reach  such  an  understanding  with  Germany  as  might  not 
only  assist  the  settlement  of  particular  questions,  but  might  also  place  the 
relations  of  the  two  countries  upon  a  secure  footing  of  mutual  confidence’. 
Halifax  also  repeated  Chamberlain’s  assurance  that  there  was  no  wish 

to  embarrass  Germany  in  the  economic  field.  .  .  .  The  day  has  gone  by  when 
the  independence  of  European  nations  can  be  destroyed  by  unilateral  action, 
and  it  is  clear  that  any  attempt  to  do  so  will  meet  with  wide  and  resolute  resist¬ 
ance.  But  provided  the  independence  of  nations  is  recognised  His  Majesty’s 
Government  are  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  explore  the  whole  problem  of 
economic  Lebensraum,  not  only  for  Germany  but  for  ...  all  European  nations. 

If  a  conference  at  which  Germany’s  claims  could  be  considered  ever 
seemed  to  have  a  real  prospect  of  success,  the  Government  would  make 
their  best  contribution  to  it :  they  were  ‘only  anxious  ...  to  see  rival  claims 
adjusted  on  a  basis  that  might  secure  lasting  peace’.  Halifax  concluded  his 
speech  with  a  warning  to  the  ‘men  who  have  it  in  their  sole  power  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  a  conflict’  not  to  be  misled  ‘as  to  the  nature  of  the  risk  they  are 
running  and  as  to  both  the  purpose  and  the  temper  of  those  against  whose 
convictions  they  may  at  any  time  be  moved  to  act’,  but  the  chief  impression 
conveyed  by  his  speech2  to  listeners  in  Germany  seems  again  to  have  been 
that  the  British  Government’s  main  concern  was  to  avoid  war. 

In  further  statements,  on  9  and  12  June,  Chamberlain  and  Halifax 
again  emphasized  that  Great  Britain  would  use  her  influence  in  favour  of 
a  fair  settlement  if  discussions  could  take  the  place  of  force.  On  13  June 

1  See  above,  p.  208.  2  See  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  113,  coll.  358-63. 
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Henderson  had  an  interview  with  Weizsacker  in  which  he  declared  that 
Britain’s  rearmament  did  not  mean  that  she  contemplated  a  preventive 
war,  and  suggested  that  Anglo-German  discussions  might  be  renewed  as 
soon  as  the  Anglo-Russian  negotiations  were  concluded.1  This  suggestion 
was  perhaps  in  the  mind  of  the  German  Ambassador  in  London,  von 
Dirksen,  on  1 6  June  when  he  saw  Halifax  (who  once  more  denied  German 
allegations  of  encirclement).  At  all  events  Dirksen  expressed  the  opinion 
that  ‘the  situation  would  be  easier  when  these  [Anglo-Franco-Russian] 
negotiations  were  settled  one  way  or  the  other’.2 

On  23  June  the  British  Government  sent  their  formal  reply3  to  the 
German  memorandum  of  27  April  denouncing  the  Anglo-German  naval 
agreement.  The  British  note  declared  once  more  that  the  German  descrip¬ 
tion  of  British  policy  as  a  policy  of  encirclement  was  ‘without  any  justifi¬ 
cation’  and  indicated  ‘a  misunderstanding  and  misreading  of  British 
purposes’ ;  those  purposes  were  merely  to  contribute  to  the  removal  of  the 
anxiety  created  by  recent  German  actions  ‘by  assisting  smaller  nations 
to  feel  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  independence’.  The  note  also 
denied  again  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  had  ‘either  the  intention 
or  the  desire  to  restrict  the  development  of  German  trade’,  and  declared 
that  their  ‘consistent  desire  .  .  .  far  from  being  the  promotion  of  a  war  with 
Germany,  has  been  and  is  to  establish  Anglo-German  relations  on  the 
basis  of  the  mutual  recognition  of  the  needs  of  both  countries,  consistently 
with  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  other  nations’.  At  the  end  of  their  long 
note,  in  which  the  reasons  adduced  by  the  Germans  for  the  denunciation 
of  the  treaty  were  examined  and  refuted  in  detail,  the  British  Government 
took  up  the  question  of  ‘negotiations  in  regard  to  future  problems’  for 
which  the  German  Government,  in  the  last  paragraph  of  their  memoran¬ 
dum,  had  declared  themselves  ready.  The  British  Government  expressed 
their  uncertainty  as  to  what  kind  of  negotiations  the  German  Government 
had  in  mind.  They  felt  that  an  exchange  of  views  on  technical  problems 
resulting  from  the  German  denunciation  of  the  naval  agreement  would  be 
helpful;  but,  if  the  Nazis  contemplated  the  negotiation  of  a  new  agreement 
on  naval  armaments,  the  British  Government  wished  first  to  know  their 
views  on  the  time  at  which  discussions  should  take  place,  and,  secondly, 
‘how  the  German  Government  would  propose  to  ensure  that  any  action 
in  the  shape  of  denunciation  or  modification  of  the  new  Agreement  during 
the  terms  of  its  validity  should  carry  the  consent  of  both  parties’.4 

On  24  June,  speaking  at  Cardiff,  Chamberlain  described  the  allegation 
of  encirclement  as  ‘a  grotesque  travesty’  of  the  British  attitude.  On  the 
27  th  Daladier  announced  that  the  life  of  the  Chamber  would  be  prolonged 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  45.  3  Ibid.  no.  72.  3  Ibid.  no.  136  (enclosure). 

4  Needless  to  say,  no  more  was  heard  of  the  possibility  of  negotiations  for  a  new  Anglo-German 
naval  agreement. 
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beyond  its  normal  span  in  order  to  avoid  the  agitation  that  would  accom¬ 
pany  an  election  campaign;1  and  in  his  speech  to  the  Chamber  he  empha¬ 
sized  the  menacing  character  of  the  European  situation,  and  conveyed 
a  clear  warning  to  Hitler  not  to  underestimate  France’s  readiness  to  face 
the  dangers.2  On  the  29th  Halifax  made  an  important  speech  on  foreign 
policy  at  Chatham  House,  in  which  he  referred  to  ‘the  twin  foundations 
of  purpose’  on  which  British  policy  rested,3  but  ended  on  the  note  that 
Britain  was  fully  determined  to  meet  force  with  force : 

If  we  could  once  be  satisfied  that  the  intentions  of  others  were  the  same  as  our 
own,  and  that  we  all  really  wanted  peaceful  solutions — then,  I  say  here  definitely, 
we  could  discuss  the  problems  that  are  today  causing  the  world  anxiety.  .  .  .  But 
that  is  not  the  position  which  we  face  today.  The  threat  of  military  force  is 
holding  the  world  to  ransom,  and  our  immediate  task  is  ...  to  resist  aggression. 
I  would  emphasize  that  to-night  with  all  the  strength  at  my  command,  so  that 
nobody  may  misunderstand  it.4 

The  note  of  resolution  sounded  by  both  Daladier  and  Halifax  at  the  end 
of  June  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  alarming  news  that  was  coming 
from  Germany,  Poland,  and  Danzig,  which  caused  both  the  French  and 
the  British  Government  to  declare  categorically,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
fortnight,  that  they  regarded  Danzig  as  a  ‘vital  interest’  of  Poland,  and 
that  the  creation  of  a  fait  accompli  in  the  Free  City,  even  by  non-violent 
means,  would  bring  the  French  and  British  guarantees  into  force. s 

We  have  seen  that,  until  the  end  of  June,  British  statesmen  had  empha¬ 
sized  in  their  public  declarations  their  readiness  to  come  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  with  Germany  if  suitable  political  conditions  could  be  established. 
During  the  month  of  June  they  were  also  cautiously  exploring,  through 
secret  official  and  unofficial  channels,  the  possibility  that  negotiations 
for  a  general  settlement  of  outstanding  questions  might  be  brought  about, 
perhaps  through  the  intervention  of  Goring.  For  instance,  the  idea 
of  Anglo-German  conversations  was  discussed  by  Sir  Horace  Wilson, 
Chamberlain’s  principal  official  adviser,  with  Wohlthat,  who  was  Com¬ 
missioner  for  the  Four- Year  Plan  and  therefore  in  close  touch  with  Goring, 
and  who  paid  one  of  his  periodical  visits  to  London  early  in  June.  Wilson 
took  the  line  that  British  rearmament  and  the  policy  of  guarantees  were 
due  solely  to  the  fact  that  Germany  ‘had  thought  fit  from  time  to  time  to 
be  troublesome  to  her  neighbours’,  and  he  made  it  clear  that  the  initiative 
in  suggesting  discussions  must  therefore  come  from  the  German  side.6 

At  about  the  same  time  a  report  that  Goring  believed  that  a  war  between 

1  The  French  Government  suspected  that  the  Germans  were  reckoning  that  the  French  elec¬ 
tions  would  divert  French  attention  and  hamper  mobilization. 

2  Daily  Telegraph,  28  June  1939,  The  Times,  3  July  1939. 

3  See  the  passage  quoted  on  p.  204  above.  4  Cmd.  6106,  no.  25,  p.  65. 

5  See  above,  pp.  155  seqq.  6  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  354. 
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Germany  and  Great  Britain  would  be  disastrous  and  was  anxious  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  rapprochement  reached  the  British  Government  from  another  source. 
Goring  had  spoken  in  these  terms  on  25  May  to  a  Swedish  acquaintance, 
Axel  Wenner-Gren,  and  had  mentioned  to  him  the  desirability  of  Anglo- 
German  discussions  on  the  German-Polish  dispute,  colonial  questions, 
commercial  developments,  and  even  disarmament.1  Wenner-Gren  went 
to  London  at  the  beginning  of  June,  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  from 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  and  reported  to  Chamberlain  on  6  June  what 
Goring  had  told  him.  Chamberlain  (according  to  his  own  note  on  the 
interview)2  dismissed  outright  the  possibility  of  negotiations  on  the  colonial 
question  in  the  existing  atmosphere,  and  expressed  doubts  whether  Hitler 
(from  whom,  and  not  from  Goring,  any  invitation  to  a  conference  must 
come)  could  undo  the  mischief  that  he  had  done  sufficiently  to  restore  the 
confidence  without  which  conversations  could  not  take  place.3  He  did 
not,  however,  discourage  Wenner-Gren  from  pursuing  his  soundings,  and 
indeed  advised  the  Swede  to  tell  Goring  frankly  what  he  (Chamberlain) 
had  said. 

Wenner-Gren  saw  Goring  again  in  the  second  week  of  June  and  told 
him,  as  he  later  reported  to  London,  that  Chamberlain  would  ‘gladly  con¬ 
sent  to  an  exchange  of  views  in  regard  to  all  of  the  vital  questions  when  more 
time  had  passed  after  the  Czechoslovakian  occupation — or  at  any  time  if 
Germany  would  be  able  to  show  in  a  drastic  and  convincing  way  her  desire 
and  real  will  to  an  understanding’.4  Wenner-Gren  remained  in  communi¬ 
cation  with  Goring  for  some  weeks,  and  submitted  to  him  a  ‘peace  plan’ 
of  his  own.  He  sent  reports  on  these  exchanges  to  London  at  intervals, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  July  he  was  still  hopeful  that  Goring  would  be  able 
to  bring  about  the  requisite  change  in  German  policy.5  On  19  July,  how¬ 
ever,  he  wrote  to  Chamberlain  that  Goring  was  having  to  proceed  slowly 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  Appendix  III,  pp.  738-9.  2  Ibid.  pp.  736-8. 

3  A  suggestion  that  the  best  way  for  Hitler  to  restore  confidence  would  be  to  give  back  national 
independence  to  Bohemia  and  Moravia  (subject  to  restrictions  on  armaments  and  to  full  economic 
co-operation  with  Germany)  had  been  made  at  the  beginning  of  June  by  Lord  Lothian,  the 
recently  appointed  British  Ambassador  in  Washington,  to  Adam  von  Trott  zu  Solz,  a  former 
Rhodes  Scholar  who  had  been  given  a  mission  by  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  British  attitude  towards  Germany.  The  conversation  took  place  at  a  week-end  party  at 

Cliveden,  and  the  German  had  been  left  in  no  doubt  by  his  hosts,  Lord  and  Lady  Astor,  and  by 
his  fellow  guests,  who  included  Halifax  and  Inskip  as  well  as  Lothian,  that,  although  there  was 
still  a  strong  desire  in  government  circles  for  a  settlement  with  Germany  which  would  give  her 
full  satisfaction  for  her  economic  needs,  the  effect  on  British  opinion  of  the  coup  of  15  March  had 
been  such  that  nothing  could  be  done  unless  Hitler  took  some  step  to  prove  that  he  would  in 
future  respect  the  national  independence  of  small  non-German  states.  Chamberlain,  who 
received  von  Trott  zu  Solz  on  8  June,  said  that  he  personally  thought  such  proof  ‘practically 
impossible’,  and  that  Britain  would  certainly  fight  if  another  country’s  independence  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Germany.  (See  a  memorandum  by  von  Trott  zu  Solz  on  his  visit  to  England  in 
D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  497.) 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  Appendix  III,  p.  739. 

s  Ibid.  pp.  740-1. 
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because  ‘the  other  group,  which  is  hostile  to  any  understanding’,  was  very 
active  and  had  much  influence  with  Hitler.1 

Meanwhile,  another  attempt  to  turn  Goring’s  apparent  approachability 
to  account  had  been  initiated  by  a  second  private  Swedish  citizen — the 
industrialist  Birger  Dahlerus,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Goring  and  who 
had  also  many  acquaintances  in  business  circles  in  England.  Dahlerus 
visited  a  number  of  English  cities  at  the  end  of  June,  and  ‘found  every¬ 
where  an  absolute  determination  that  the  British  would  tolerate  no  further 
aggressive  acts  on  the  part  of  Germany’.2  This  impression  was  confirmed 
when,  on  2  July,  he  met  some  of  his  English  friends  at  the  Constitutional 
Club  in  London.  It  was  agreed  at  this  meeting  that  it  might  be  of  great 
value  if  Dahlerus  could  transmit  to  Goring  the  result  of  his  observations 
in  England,  laying  stress  on  the  resoluteness  of  British  opinion  and  the 
certainty  that  an  attack  on  Danzig  would  lead  to  war  in  which  Great 
Britain  would  automatically  be  involved  by  her  obligations  to  Poland.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  Dahlerus  might  usefully  emphasize  his  own  belief  and 
that  of  his  friends  that  British  strength  was  actually  greater  than  it  was 
shown  to  be  by  public  statements.3  Dahlerus  told  his  English  friends  that 
he  did  not  know  whether  Goring  was  still  in  a  position  to  influence  Hitler, 
but  expressed  the  belief  that,  if  he  still  had  any  influence,  ‘he  possessed 
both  the  capacity  and  the  courage  to  correct  what  other  views  needed 
correcting’.4 

Dahlerus  secured  an  interview  with  Goring  on  7  July  and  told  him  the 
conclusions  that  he  had  reached  during  his  visit  to  England.  He  suggested 
that  his  report  should  be  confirmed  by  a  meeting  between  Goring  and  a 
group  of  Englishmen,  who  could  speak  with  greater  authority  than  he 
could  about  the  British  attitude.5  He  at  once  told  some  of  the  English 
group,  who  were  in  Berlin,  about  this  meeting,  and  then  saw  Goring  again 
on  the  8th.6  The  proposal  then  hung  fire  until  the  24th,  when  Dahlerus 
and  Goring  had  another  long  talk.  Goring  said  that  Wenner-Gren  had 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  Appendix  III,  p.  742. 

2  Evidence  given  by  Dahlerus  before  the  Nuremberg  Tribunal  on  19  March  1946  ( I.M.T . 
Nuremberg,  ix.  457).  Dahlerus  also  published  an  account  of  his  attempts  at  mediation  (which 
were  renewed  just  before  the  outbreak  of  war — see  below,  pp.  514  seqq.),  under  the  title  Sista 
forsiiket,  London-Berlin,  sommaren  iggg  (Stockholm,  Norstedt,  1945),  translated  by  A.  Dick  with 
title  The  Last  Attempt  (London,  Hutchinson  [1948]).  For  the  records  of  conversations  with 
Dahlerus  and  of  his  meeting  with  Goring,  which  were  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office  by  the  group  of 
business  men  with  whom  he  was  in  touch,  see  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  Appendix  IV,  pp.  743-61;  and 
ibid,  vii,  Appendix  I,  p.  551. 

3  ‘Lord  Halifax  underestimates  England’s  situation,  which  is  customary  with  the  British: 
that  is,  he  makes  out  the  state  of  the  strength  of  Great  Britain  to  be  weaker  than  it  actually  is. 
Perhaps  in  Germany  this  is  not  fully  realized’:  see  Dahlerus’s  statement  of  the  conclusions 
reached  at  the  meeting  on  2  July  ( I.M.T .  Nuremberg,  ix,  458). 

4  Report  on  the  meeting  on  2  July  submitted  to  the  Foreign  Office  by  the  leader  of  the  English 
group,  C.  F.  Spencer  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  Appendix  IV,  p.  743). 

s  It  had  been  agreed  at  the  meeting  in  London  on  2  July  that  Dahlerus  should  make  this 
suggestion.  6  Ibid.  pp.  744-7. 
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submitted  a  ‘peace  plan’  which  had  not  impressed  him  and  which  it 
would  be  useless  to  lay  before  Hitler,  but  that  the  proposal  for  a  meeting 
with  an  English  delegation  seemed  to  him  so  important  that  he  wanted  to 
discuss  it  with  Hitler,  ‘instead  of  as  he  first  thought  just  having  a  private 
week-end  party  without  any  consultation  with  the  Fiihrer’.1  On  25  July 
Dahlerus  discussed  the  proposal  for  a  meeting  with  Halifax,  who  agreed 
to  it  on  the  understanding  that  he  should  ‘know  nothing  about  it  officially’,2 
and  a  conference  was  finally  arranged  for  7  August  at  a  house  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein  belonging  to  Dahlerus’s  wife. 

These  discussions  were  known  at  the  time  only  to  the  small  group  of 
people  immediately  concerned,  but  the  mere  fact  that  Englishmen  were 
willing  to  meet  one  of  the  Nazi  leaders  in  these  conditions  may  have  been 
taken  by  Goring  (and  by  Hitler,  if  Goring  did  actually  consult  him)  as  a 
proof  that  appeasement  at  Poland’s  expense  was  by  no  means  out  of  the 
question.  This  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  impression  made  on  the 
British  public  if  the  secret  had  leaked  out,  judging  by  the  reaction  to 
the  reports  that  were  published  in  the  press  during  the  third  week  of  July3 
of  a  conversation  between  Wohlthat  and  Hudson,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Overseas  Trade. 

On  1 8  July  Wohlthat,  who  was  again  in  London  as  German  delegate  to  a 
Whaling  Conference,  had  had  another  talk  with  Sir  Horace  Wilson,  and  had 
brought  up  the  idea  that  ‘somebody  of  standing  should  visit  Hitler  prepared 
to  talk  to  him  about  the  political,  military,  and  economic  questions  which 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  two  countries’ .  Wohlthat  expressed  anxiety  about 
the  deterioration  in  the  international  situation,  but  said  he  was  convinced 
that  Hitler  did  not  want  to  become  involved  in  war.  To  this  Wilson  replied 
that  he  supposed  Hitler  could  not  ‘have  overlooked  the  tremendous  increases 
which  we  have  made  in  our  defensive  and  offensive  preparations’.4 

Wohlthat  later  reported  to  Goring5  that  Wilson  had  emphasized  Britain’s 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  Appendix  IV,  p.  748.  Dahlerus  said  in  his  evidence  at  Nuremberg  that 
Goring  had  informed  him  on  8  July  that  Hitler  had  already  given  his  consent  to  the  proposed 
meeting  ( I.M.T Nuremberg,  ix.  459-60).  He  also  said  at  Nuremberg  that  he  had  hoped  to  arrange 
to  hold  the  conference  in  Sweden,  on  the  invitation  of  the  King  or  the  Government,  but  that  the 
Government  had  not  wished  to  be  involved.  Another  suggestion  had  been  that  the  meeting 
might  take  place  on  Wenner-Gren’s  yacht  in  the  Baltic,  but,  as  Wenner-Gren  thought  the  con¬ 
ference  would  be  a  mistake,  this  idea  fell  through. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  443;  cf.  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  ix.  460.  3  See  below,  p.  218. 

4  Wilson’s  note  on  the  interview,  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  no.  354). 

5  Wohlthat’s  report  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  no.  716)  covered  the  two  conversations  with  Wilson,  on 
18  and  21  July,  without  distinguishing  between  the  two.  It  also  dealt  briefly  with  a  conversation 
on  20  July  with  the  Director  of  the  Conservative  Research  Department  and  with  the  meeting 
between  Hudson  and  Wohlthat  on  the  same  day.  Wohlthat  states  that  all  these  conversations 
took  place  ‘at  the  request  of  the  British  gentlemen  and  with  the  knowledge  of  Ambassador  von 
Dirksen’.  It  is  clear  that  Wohlthat  attached  much  more  importance  to  his  talk  with  Wilson 
than  to  the  much  publicized  interview  which  he  had  with  Hudson.  Dirksen,  in  a  letter  to  Weiz- 
sacker  dated  25  July  (ibid.  no.  723),  commented  that  the  publicity  given  to  the  Wohlthat-Hudson 
meeting  was  ‘perhaps  quite  a  good  thing  since,  as  a  result,  the  really  serious  and  significant 
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determination  to  fight  if  necessary,  but  had  said,  either  on  this  occasion  or 
at  a  second  meeting  on  2 1  July,  that  the  British  Government  were  prepared 
to  contemplate  secret  bilateral  negotiations  between  the  ‘highest  ranking 
personages’  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany  with  the  object  of  concluding 
‘agreements  in  which  the  basic  principles  of  a  joint  German-British  policy 
are  laid  down’.  He  had  asked  Wohlthat  for  a  statement  of  the  points 
which  Hitler  would  wish  to  see  discussed,  and  himself  produced  a  memo¬ 
randum  containing  the  outline  of  a  programme  for  Anglo-German  co¬ 
operation  under  the  three  headings  of  political,  military,  and  economic 
questions.  This  memorandum,  Wohlthat  thought,  was  ‘an  elaboration, 
approved  by  Neville  Chamberlain,  of  the  points  which  would  have  to  be 
dealt  with  between  the  German  and  British  Governments’,  drawn  up  on 
the  basis  of  Hitler’s  speech  of  28  April. 

part  of  his  talks  here — namely  his  two  conversations  with  Sir  Horace  Wilson — has  to  some  extent 
been  kept  dark;  therefore  the  possibility  of  continuing  them  remains’. 

According  to  a  minute  drawn  up  by  Dirksen  of  his  conversation  with  Wilson  on  3  August  (see 
below,  p.  219),  Wilson  on  that  occasion  confirmed  that  he  had  suggested  to  Wohlthat  a  pro¬ 
gramme  for  negotiations  beginning  with  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  non-aggression.  The  other 
items  in  the  programme  were  a  declaration  that  both  Powers  wished  to  improve  the  political 
situation  in  order  to  make  economic  co-operation  possible;  a  series  of  negotiations  regarding 
(1)  an  increase  in  foreign  trade,  (2)  Germany’s  economic  interests  in  South-East  Europe,  (3)  raw 
materials;  the  conclusion  of  a  non-intervention  agreement  (Hitler’s  speech  of  28  April  was, 
Dirksen  reported,  regarded  by  Wilson  as  a  sufficient  declaration  of  German  intentions,  and  he 
said  that  the  British  Government  were  prepared  to  make  a  declaration  of  non-intervention  in  the 
‘Greater  Reich’  which  would  cover  the  question  of  Danzig) ;  and,  finally,  negotiations  regarding 
armaments  ( Dirksen  Papers,  pp.  1 1 6  seqq.  No  copy  of  this  report  was  found  in  the  archives  of  the 
German  Foreign  Ministry — see  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  p.  1062,  Editors’  Note). 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  only  point  in  this  programme  which  Wilson  mentioned  specifically 
in  the  records  of  his  conversation  with  Dirksen  which  he  submitted  to  the  Foreign  Office  ( D.Brit . 
F.P.  vi,  no.  533)  was  the  first — the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  non-aggression.  Most  of  the  inter¬ 
view,  according  to  his  account  of  it,  was  taken  up  by  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  ‘restora¬ 
tion  of  confidence’;  in  particular  whether  Hitler  could  be  induced  ‘to  take  a  statesmanlike  line’ 
at,  say,  the  Nuremberg  rally  in  order ‘to  justify  to  public  opinion’  in  Britain  ‘any  action  that  might 
be  taken  to  relax  the  tension’.  As  an  example  of  what  he  had  in  mind,  Wilson  suggested  that 
Hitler  might  ‘declare  that  he  had  decided  to  set  up  some  form  of  autonomy  or  home  rule  for 
Bohemia  and  Moravia’  (ibid.  pp.  580-1). 

A  German  declaration  concerning  the  autonomy  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  was  also  one  of  the 
desiderata  put  forward  by  a  British  Labour  M.P.,  Charles  Roden  Buxton,  who  made  ‘personal 
suggestions’  for  a  far-reaching  Anglo-German  settlement  in  a  conversation  with  Hetzler  of  the 
Dienststelle  Ribbentrop  in  Berlin  on  1 4  August.  The  other  points  which  he  mentioned  were  German 
recognition  of  the  British  Empire  as  England’s  Lebensraum;  German  participation  in  a  conference 
for  the  resettlement  of  Europe  with  guarantees  for  the  new  arrangements;  withdrawal  from  any 
‘encircling’  agreements  with  Spain;  and  entry  into  a  new  naval  agreement  with  Great  Britain 
and  a  general  disarmament  agreement.  Buxton’s  ideas  for  the  British  contribution  towards  a 
settlement  included  recognition  of  Eastern  Europe  as  Germany’s  natural  Lebensraum  and  with¬ 
drawal  of  any  economic  competition  in  that  area  going  beyond  ‘normal  methods  of  trade  and 
commerce’;  the  recognition  of  Germany’s  right  to  her  former  colonies;  British  withdrawal 
from  ‘encircling  alliances’;  and  consent  to  direct  German-Polish  negotiations  on  Danzig  and 
the  Corridor.  In  forwarding  these  suggestions  to  the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  Hetzler  remarked 
that  Buxton  was  closely  associated  with  R.  A.  Butler,  and  that  it  might  be  assumed  that  he 
‘would  not  be  making  such  proposals  without  a  certain  degree  of  approval  from  his  Govern¬ 
ment’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vii,  no.  87). 
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On  20  July,  between  his  two  interviews  with  Wilson,  Wohlthat  was 
received  by  Hudson,  at  the  suggestion,  apparently,  of  the  German  Em¬ 
bassy,1  and  the  two  men  discussed  the  broad  lines  on  which  economic 
collaboration  between  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States 
might  develop  if ‘political  difficulties’  could  be  settled.  In  the  note  on  the 
interview  which  Hudson  sent  immediately  to  the  Foreign  Office2  he  empha¬ 
sized  that  he  had  made  it  quite  clear  to  Wohlthat  that  he  was  speaking  in 
his  personal  capacity,  not  as  a  member  of  the  British  Government,  and 
that  he  had  not  discussed  any  of  the  suggestions  which  he  put  forward  with 
any  of  his  ministerial  colleagues.  The  question  of  how  political  difficulties 
were  to  be  solved  does  not  seem  to  have  been  examined  in  any  detail 
during  this  interview — naturally  enough,  since  this  was  not  Hudson’s 
sphere— but  Hudson  did  state  that  German  disarmament  and  adequate 
precautions  against  rearmament  would  be  an  essential  preliminary  to  any 
British  co-operation  in  establishing  Germany  on  a  strong  economic  basis.3 
The  question  of  the  future  of  Danzig  was  also  raised  by  Wohlthat,  and 
Hudson  replied  that  ‘Danzig  in  a  Europe  mobilised  was  one  thing,  and  . . . 
Danzig  in  a  Europe  disarmed  and  committed  to  economic  collaboration 
was  another’.4 

The  discussion  between  Hudson  and  Wohlthat  on  economic  questions 
started  from  the  point  that,  if  rearmament  were  to  end,  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  would  both  have  to  face  the  problem  of  finding  markets  for 
the  products  of  their  heavy  industries.  Hudson  said  that  Great  Britain 
would  not  object  to  Germany’s  developing  her  market  in  her  ‘natural 
economic  sphere’  in  South-East  Europe,  provided  that  Britain  was  ‘assured 
of  a  reasonable  share’.  He  thought  there  would  be  ‘almost  unlimited 
openings  for  capital  development’  in  Russia,  China,  and  the  colonial 
dependencies  of  European  Powers,  and  that  the  United  States,  Germany, 
and  Great  Britain  would  all  be  able  to  find  outlets  for  their  heavy  in¬ 
dustry  in  these  areas.  Wohlthat  then  said  that  Germany’s  main  problem 
was  that  of  remitting  abroad  the  payments  for  interest  and  amortization 
on  her  debt,  and  asked  about  the  prospects  of  American  and  British  help 
‘on  the  capital  side’.  Hudson  replied  that  he  had  little  doubt  that  Great 
Britain  would  help  in  providing  capital  and,  judging  from  conversations 
that  he  had  had  in  the  United  States  a  few  weeks  earlier,  he  thought 
it  was  also  justifiable  to  ‘look  with  some  confidence  to  American  help’.5 

1  Dirksen,  the  German  Ambassador,  later  told  Sargent  at  the  Foreign  Office  that  the  sugges¬ 
tion  for  a  meeting  between  Hudson  and  Wohlthat  had  come  in  the  first  place  from  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  delegate  to  the  Whaling  Conference  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  no.  426).  2  Ibid.  no.  370. 

3  Ibid.  p.  409. 

4  Ibid.  p.  410.  In  his  note  to  the  Foreign  Office  Hudson  did  not  say  that  the  question  of 
German  withdrawal  from  Czechoslovakia  had  been  raised,  but  the  report  of  an  interview  with 
Hudson  published  a  few  days  later  by  the  Daily  Express  (see  below,  p.  218),  mentioned  this 
point  among  the  essential  conditions  for  the  development  of  economic  collaboration. 

5  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  370,  pp.  407-8. 
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On  the  colonial  question,  Hudson  said  that  British  public  opinion 
would  never  agree  to  the  ‘physical  return’  of  the  ex-German  colonies,  but 
he  did  not  think  that  the  problem  need  be  insoluble.  He  envisaged  the 
possibility  of  a  conference  being  summoned  to  discuss  technical  currency 
questions  arising  in  connexion  with  the  purchase  of  tropical  products  and 
the  industrial  development  of  colonial  areas  in  Africa.  Such  a  conference 
might  lead  on  to  discussions  of  problems  of  administration,  and  eventually 
there  might  be  an  agreement  for  the  joint  administration  of  such  areas  by 
the  European  Powers  ‘in  trust’.  Wohlthat  expressed  special  interest  in  these 
ideas,  which,  he  thought,  ‘might  well  meet  the  German  position’ .  Wohlthat 
said  that  Hitler’s  disregard  of  economic  considerations  was  a  serious  factor 
in  the  situation,  and  he  thought  Goring  was  the  only  person  who  might  be 
able  to  make  Hitler  pay  attention  to  such  questions.  Hudson  gave  him 
permission  to  report  their  conversation  to  Goring  on  condition  that  he 
made  it  quite  clear  that  Hudson  had  been  speaking  privately  and  not  with 
the  authority  of  the  Government. 

Within  less  than  twenty-four  hours  the  fact  that  Hudson  had  discussed 
with  Wohlthat  the  possibility  of  a  British  loan  to  Germany  had  become 
known  in  London,1  and  during  the  next  few  days  the  British  press  was 
engaged  in  excited  speculation  on  the  subject  of  the  supposed  ‘deal’.  The 
Axis  press  also  commented  at  length,  and  in  very  hostile  terms,  on  the 
alleged  ‘British  manoeuvre’.  Extracts  from  the  British  press  were  quoted 
in  support  of  the  statement  that  the  British  Government  were  trying  to 
bribe  Germany  to  agree  to  disarmament,  and  the  German  press  dismissed 
this  ‘peace  plan’  as  fantastic  and  not  worth  consideration.2  The  tone  of  the 
Italian  press  was  shown  by  headlines  such  as  ‘Shylock’s  proposal’  and 
‘Britain’s  shark-like  mania  of  buying  the  world’.3  In  Paris,  the  first  reports 
of  the  conversation  between  Hudson  and  Wohlthat  were  said  to  have 
caused  ‘pained  surprise’,4  and  much,  though  not  all,  of  the  French  press 
comment  was  strongly  critical.5 

On  24  July  the  Daily  Express  of  London  printed  a  report  of  an  interview 
with  Hudson  on  the  preceding  day.  Hudson  had  given  the  correspondent 
an  outline  of  the  proposals  that  he  had  discussed  with  Wohlthat,  and  had 
insisted  that  the  suggestion  of  a  British  loan  was  ‘not  appeasement’ ;  the 
offer  was  ‘a  conditional  one,  dependent  on  Germany’s  disarmament’. 
Hudson  also  emphasized  that  he  had  been  acting  entirely  on  his  own 
responsibility  in  discussing  with  Wohlthat  the  kind  of  economic  and 
financial  co-operation  with  Germany  that  might  be  possible  ‘once  the 

1  According  to  a  statement  by  Dirksen  to  Sargent  the  leakage  did  not  come  from  Wohlthat  or 
from  the  German  Embassy  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  no.  426). 

2  Ibid.  nos.  424,  44°-  3  Ibid.  no.  425.  4  Ibid,  no  423. 

5  Ibid.  no.  458.  The  effect  of  the  press  reports  of  the  conversation  on  Polish  opinion  was 

counteracted  by  the  presence  of  General  Ironside  in  Warsaw  during  the  third  week  of  July  (see 

p.  163  above). 
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political  difficulties  were  out  of  the  way’.  On  the  same  day  Chamberlain 
was  questioned  on  the  subject  of  the  discussions  by  Opposition  members  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  his  answer  he  did  his  best  to  minimize  the 
significance  of  the  incident.  Hudson,  he  said,  had  expressed  to  Wohlthat 
his  personal  opinion 

that  assuming  that  international  confidence  had  been  restored,  there  should  be 
scope  for  [economic  and  financial]  co-operation  .  .  .  on  the  part  of  the  principal 
countries  concerned.  .  .  .  There  is  no  justification  whatever  for  stating  or  for 
assuming  that  these  remarks,  arising  in  the  course  of  an  unofficial  conversation, 
constitute  a  proposal  for  a  loan  by  this  country  to  Germany. 

In  reply  to  a  supplementary  question,  Chamberlain  said:  ‘The  Cabinet 
knew  nothing  about  these  conversations,  nor  did  any  other  Minister  but  the 
Minister  concerned.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  His  Majesty’s  Government 
to  initiate  any  discussions  of  the  kind  suggested.’  Asked  whether  he  could 
‘say  quite  categorically  that  no  highly  placed  official  of  the  Government 
has  had  conversations  of  this  kind  with  Herr  Wohltat’,  Chamberlain  said 
that  he  did  not  see  ‘any  particular  harm  in  this  particular  conversation.  . . . 
The  mischief — if  mischief  there  was — was  in  the  disclosure  of  what  took 
place  in  the  newspapers.’  Rumours  had  got  about  that  Wohlthat  had  also 
seen  Sir  Horace  Wilson,  and  Wilson’s  name  had  been  linked  with  Hud¬ 
son’s  in  press  accounts  of  the  proposals  that  were  supposed  to  have  been 
made  to  Wohlthat.  In  his  reply,  Chamberlain  denied  the  charge  that 
Wilson  had  taken  part  in  the  discussions  on  economic  collaboration.1 

In  spite  of  the  adverse  German  comment  on  Hudson’s  suggestions,  as 
they  had  been  described  in  the  British  press,  there  was  evidence  that  the 
proposals  put  before  Wohlthat  had  made  an  impression  on  German  minds. 
The  German  Ambassador  in  London,  Dirksen,  told  Wilson  on  3  August 
that  Wohlthat’s  report  to  Goring  on  his  talks  in  London  had  aroused  con¬ 
siderable  interest  in  Germany,  in  which  he  assumed  that  Hitler  shared;2 
and  a  conversation  between  Goring  and  Leslie  Runciman  (a  son  of  Lord 
Runciman)  on  1 2  August3  convinced  Runciman  that,  in  Goring’s  entour¬ 
age  at  all  events,  Hudson’s  suggestions  had  ‘produced  a  strong  reaction’. 
Prince  Max  von  Hohenlohe,  who  had  arranged  the  meeting  between  Goring 
and  Runciman,  remarked  afterwards  to  the  latter:  ‘They  can  smell  money 
and  it  attracts  them.’4 

By  24  July,  when  Chamberlain  made  his  statement  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  discussions  between  Hudson  and  Wohlthat,  events  were 
clearly  beginning  to  move  rapidly  towards  a  climax  of  some  kind,  and  in 

1  24  July  1939,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  350,  coll.  1025-7. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  535.  For  this  interview  see  also  p.  215  above,  note  5. 

3  See  also  below,  p.  220,  note  3. 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  vii.  Appendix  I,  p.  548. 
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the  tense  situation  members  of  the  British  Government  thought  it  wise  to 
refrain  from  making  any  further  public  gestures  of  conciliation  towards 
Germany.  Behind  the  scenes,  however,  attempts  continued  to  strengthen, 
by  any  available  means,  any  tendency  that  there  might  be  in  Germany  to 
seek  a  solution  of  outstanding  problems  by  peaceful  means. 

On  25  July  Halifax  gave  his  unofficial  approval  to  the  proposed  meeting 
between  Goring  and  a  group  of  English  business  men  which  was  being 
arranged  by  Dahlerus.  This  meeting,  at  which  the  principal  German 
representatives  were  Goring  and  General  Bodenschatz  (Personal  Chief  of 
Staff  to  Goring  in  his  capacity  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Air  Force), 
took  place,  as  has  been  stated,  in  Schleswig-Holstein  on  7  August.1  The 
seven  English  business  men  who  attended  the  meeting  ‘made  it  perfectly 
clear  that  if  Germany  were  to  try  with  force  to  occupy  any  foreign  territory, 
the  British  Empire  . . .  would  stand  at  the  side  of  Poland’.  Goring  promised 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  avert  war,  and  all  present  agreed  ‘that  it  would  be 
of  the  greatest  value  if  a  meeting  could  be  arranged  as  soon  as  possible 
between  representatives  of  England  and  Germany’.2  Goring,  however, 
on  his  side,  made  it  clear  that  the  basis  of  discussion  at  such  a  meeting 
would  have  to  be  the  return  of  Danzig  to  Germany.  ‘It  was  essential  that 
Germany  should  recover  Danzig,  and  he  asserted  on  his  honour  as  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman  that  Danzig  was  definitely  the  last  territorial 
claim  Germany  had  in  Europe.’3  Goring  suggested  that,  as  an  alternative 
to  direct  German-Polish  negotiations,  a  conference  of  the  ‘Munich  Powers’ 
should  be  summoned,  and  in  a  conversation  with  Dahlerus  next  day  he 
expressed  a  preference  for  this  procedure.4  Goring  also  asked  whether  a 
German  invitation  to  Chamberlain  to  enter  into  discussions  was  likely  to 
be  accepted,  and  the  English  group  answered  that  Chamberlain  would 
probably  accept  ‘if  he  felt  the  approach  were  made  in  good  faith’,  but  they 
declined  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  further  question  whether  it  would 
be  possible  for  Chamberlain  to  accept  an  invitation  to  a  conference  ‘with¬ 
out  Poland’.5 

In  the  view  of  the  Foreign  Office,  this  meeting  with  Goring  and  Boden¬ 
schatz  did  ‘no  harm’  and  not  ‘much  good’.  It  had,  in  fact,  revealed  once 

1  See  above,  p.  215. 

2  Quoted  from  Dahlerus’s  evidence  at  Nuremberg  ( I.M.T .  Nuremberg,  ix.  460-1). 

3  Record  of  the  conversation  communicated  to  the  Foreign  Office  by  G.  F.  Spencer  ( D.Brit . 
F.P.  vi,  Appendix  IV,  p.  758).  In  his  conversation  with  Leslie  Runciman  on  12  August  Goring, 
though  he  spoke  ‘with  obvious  sincerity  and  in  tones  almost  of  despair’  about  the  worsening  of 
relations  between  Germany  and  England,  directed  his  efforts  mainly  towards  convincing 
Runciman  that  the  British  Government  could  and  should  disinterest  themselves  in  the  Danzig 
problem,  since  a  settlement  of  this  problem,  in  accordance  with  German  wishes,  was  the  necessary 
prelude  to  a  general  settlement  (ibid,  vii,  Appendix  I,  pp.  549-50). 

4  Ibid,  vi,  Appendix  IV,  pp.  758-9.  Dahlerus,  in  his  evidence  at  Nuremberg,  said  that  the 
proposal  for  a  four- Power  conference  had  been  made  by  the  English  delegates  after  Goring  had 
left  {I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  ix.  461). 

5  D.Brit. F.P.  loc.  cit.  p.  758. 
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more  ‘a  fundamental  irreconcilability  between  German  and  British  policy’, 1 
and  its  upshot  appeared  to  be  ‘another  attempt  to  manoeuvre  us  into  a 
Four-Power  Conference  about  Danzig  from  which  Poland  was  excluded 
and  the  object  of  which  could  only  be  to  impose  the  return  of  Danzig  to 
the  Reich’.2  The  Foreign  Office  therefore  took  no  action  pending  another 
move  from  the  other  side.  This  came  when  Dahlerus  got  into  touch  with 
his  English  friends  again  in  the  middle  of  August  and  urged  that,  if  the 
idea  of  a  four-Power  conference  was  approved  in  England,  some  ‘official 
person’  should  go  to  Stockholm  with  Spencer  for  further  discussions  with 
Bodenschatz.  Dahlerus  also  passed  on  an  offer  from  Wenner-Gren  to  see 
Beck  in  Warsaw  and  try  to  persuade  him  to  send  an  emissary  to  Stockholm 
to  meet  Bodenschatz.  Neither  of  these  suggestions  was  regarded  with 
favour  in  the  Foreign  Office.  Spencer,  who  had  told  Dahlerus  that  he 
‘was  going  much  too  far  and  too  fast’,  was  himself  strongly  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  taking  the  conversations  up  on  to  the  official  level.  Halifax  was 
at  first  inclined  to  think  that  it  might  be  well  to  send  a  message  direct  to 
Goring  in  order  to  ‘assist  and  encourage’  him  in  efforts  to  avert  war,  but  it 
was  finally  decided,  with  Chamberlain’s  approval,  that  no  official  approach 
to  Goring  should  be  made,  though  it  would  do  no  harm  for  Spencer  and 
his  friends  to  keep  in  touch  with  Dahlerus.3 

It  was  clear  from  Goring’s  remarks  to  the  group  of  English  business  men 
and  to  Leslie  Runciman  that  he  still  hoped  that  Great  Britain  could  be 
persuaded  not  to  support  Poland  over  the  Danzig  issue,4  and  the  most 
important  item  on  the  British  Government’s  agenda,  therefore,  appeared 
to  be  to  convince  the  Nazi  leaders  that  Great  Britain  did  mean  to  fight  if 
a  German  attempt  to  create  a  fait  accompli  at  Danzig  provoked  Polish 
resistance.5  The  person  whom  it  was  essential  to  convince  of  this  was 
obviously  Hitler  himself,  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  decision  not  to 
take  the  contact  with  Goring  on  to  the  official  level  was  the  fact  that  the 
desirability  of  sending  a  special  emissary  to  Hitler  was  under  consideration 
in  London,  following  a  series  of  suggestions  from  the  German  side  that 
this  would  be  acceptable. 

In  all  the  conversations  on  the  possibility  of  eventual  negotiations  with 
Germany  for  the  settlement  of  outstanding  questions,  the  British  represen¬ 
tatives  had  emphasized  that  the  first  essential  was  the  re-establishment  of 

1  Minute  by  Strang  on  Spencer’s  record  of  the  meeting  on  7  August  (ibid.  p.  760,  note  2). 

2  Minute  by  Makins,  17  August  (ibid,  vii,  Appendix  I,  p.  551,  note  3). 

3  Ibid.  p.  554. 

4  They  had  some  grounds  for  the  hope  if  the  remarks  made  by  Wilson  to  Wohlthat  and 
Dirksen  were  correctly  reported  by  his  German  interlocutors  (see  above,  p.  215,  note  5). 

5  On  18  August  Henderson  reported  the  renewal  of  a  ‘whispering  campaign’  in  Berlin  alleging 
that  Great  Britain  and  France  would  not  fight  over  Danzig  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  no.  68).  Bullitt,  the 
American  Ambassador  in  Paris,  told  the  British  Minister  on  19  August  that  he  was  not  sure  that 
Hitler  ‘really  believes  that,  if  he  goes  to  war  with  Poland,  France  and  Great  Britain  will  join  the 
Poles.  ...  He  thought  the  Wilhelmstrasse  still  seemed  unconvinced’  (ibid.  no.  81). 
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confidence  and  that  this  could  only  be  achieved  by  Hitler’s  own  acts  and 
statements.1  At  the  beginning  of  August  there  were  rumours  that  the 
annual  rally  of  the  National  Socialist  Party  held  at  Nuremberg  in  Septem¬ 
ber  each  year  was  this  year  to  bear  the  title  of  ‘Peace  Rally’,  and,  if  this 
was  really  the  intention,  it  seemed  possible  that  Hitler  might  be  thinking 
about  using  the  occasion  for  a  declaration  in  favour  of  peace  which  might 
be  a  real  contribution  towards  the  relaxation  of  tension.  Thus  it  was 
important  not  only  to  make  him  realize  Britain’s  determination  to  fight 
if  necessary,  but  also  to  convince  him  of  Britain’s  willingness  to  discuss  a 
general  settlement  if  the  danger  of  war  could  be  averted. 

If  it  was  vitally  important,  as  it  seemed  to  be,  that  the  double  line  of 
British  policy  should  be  expounded  to  Hitler  in  person,  the  question  arose 
whether  this  task  should  be  assigned  to  the  British  Ambassador  in  Berlin 
or  to  a  special  emissary.  In  a  real  emergency  Henderson  could  presumably 
surmount  the  obstacles  which  the  Foreign  Ministry  were  apt  to  erect 
whenever  diplomatic  representatives  of  a  foreign  state  tried  to  obtain 
access  to  the  head  of  the  German  state,  but  if  Henderson  did  secure  an 
interview  it  was  open  to  doubt  whether  any  words  that  he  could  use  to 
express  Britain’s  determination  to  fulfil  her  pledge  to  Poland  would  sound 
convincing  to  Hitler’s  ears.  Henderson  had,  it  was  true,  been  emphasizing 
this  side  of  his  Government’s  policy  in  his  recent  talks  with  Weizsacker  at 
the  Foreign  Ministry;  but  it  was,  of  course,  well  known  in  Berlin  that  the 
Ambassador’s  personal  opinion  was  that  the  Poles  were  being  ‘provocative’ 
and  that  they  ought  to  be  induced  to  negotiate  a  settlement  direct  with 
the  German  Government.2 

In  considering  whether  to  entrust  the  duty  of  explaining  British  policy, 
at  this  critical  juncture,  to  Henderson  or  to  a  special  emissary,  the  British 
Government  had  also  to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  Hitler  himself  had 
expressed  his  desire  to  talk  to  an  Englishman  who  could  speak  German, 
and  had  even  specified  a  particular  person  whom  he  would  be  glad  to  see. 

A  suggestion  that  ‘somebody  of  standing’  from  England  might  visit 
Hitler  had,  as  we  have  seen,3  been  thrown  out  by  Wohlthat  when  he  saw 
Sir  Horace  Wilson  on  1 8  July.  Wilson  noted  at  the  time  that  this  idea  was 

1  See  p.  213  above.  Halifax  stressed  this  point  again  when  he  saw  Dirksen  on  9  August, 
just  before  the  Ambassador  returned  to  Germany  on  leave.  If  Hitler  ‘would  make  any  real 
effort’  in  the  direction  of  re-creating  confidence,  Halifax  said,  the  British  Government  ‘would 
certainly  respond’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  no.  609). 

2  Henderson  was  trying  in  the  third  week  of  August  to  persuade  Lipski,  the  Polish  Ambassador, 
to  get  into  touch  with  Goring  (ibid,  vii,  nos.  12,  63).  ‘So  anxious  was  [Henderson]  that  war 
should  be  averted  that,  no  doubt  unconsciously,  he  quite  obviously  took  sides  against  anyone  who 
seemed  to  be  obstructing  the  way  of  peace.  .  .  .  Being  by  nature  emotional  and  expansive,  he 
did  not  disguise  his  feelings  in  his  interviews  and  dispatches.  .  .  .  What  he  lacked  was  a  very 
necessary  measure  of  British  phlegm’  (Templewood:  Nine  Troubled  Tears,  p.  299).  In  this  passage 
Templewood  was  describing  Henderson’s  attitude  during  the  crises  over  Austria  and  over  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  but  his  words  are  equally  applicable  to  the  Polish  crisis. 

3  See  above,  p.  215. 
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one  ‘with  which  we  are  now  very  familiar’.1  Such  feelers  were  naturally 
regarded  with  suspicion,  and  no  special  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken 
of  the  suggestion  until  after  Hitler’s  meeting  with  Burckhardt,  the  High 
Commissioner  at  Danzig,  on  1 1  August.2  Hitler,  on  this  occasion,  responded 
to  a  suggestion  from  Burckhardt  that  he  would  do  well  to  have  ‘a  direct 
conversation  with  an  Englishman’3  by  saying:  ‘An  Englishman  who  could 
talk  German?  They  tell  me  that  General  Ironside  talks  it  fluently.’4 
Forster,  the  Nazi  Gauleiter  at  Danzig,  who  was  present  during  part  of 
the  interview  between  Hitler  and  Burckhardt,  took  this  suggestion  up 
eagerly.5  He  offered  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  himself,  and  a 
few  days  later  communicated  with  the  British  Government  on  the  subject 
through  the  British  Consul  at  Danzig.6  On  15  August,  moreover,  the 
idea  that  ‘someone  who  both  spoke  perfect  German  and  was  in  the  inner 
councils  of  the  Cabinet  could  have  a  talk  with  Hitler’  was  mentioned  with 
approval  by  Weizsacker  to  Henderson.7 

By  this  time  preparations  for  war  in  Germany  were  increasing  at  a 
pace  which  made  the  British  Government  inclined  to  snatch  at  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  ‘getting  through’  to  Hitler.  The  pros  and  cons  of  sending 
Ironside  on  a  special  mission  to  Berlin  were,  therefore,  carefully  considered 
in  London.  A  visit  to  Germany  by  anyone  as  well  known  as  Ironside 
would  have  the  disadvantage  that  it  would  almost  inevitably  become 
known,  and  it  was  feared  that  the  resulting  publicity  might  make  it  more 
difficult  for  Hitler  to  change  his  tune  after  a  meeting.  The  effect  on 
British  and  French  opinion  of  such  a  move  had  also  to  be  weighed.  An 
outcry  about  appeasement  in  England  at  this  stage  might  well  endanger 
Chamberlain’s  position,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  idea  of 
bilateral  Anglo-German  conversations  at  this  level  would  be  welcomed  in 
Paris.  The  F rench  Government  had  not  been  told  about  Hitler’s  suggestion 
to  Burckhardt  that  Ironside  should  visit  him,8  but  when  the  suggestion 
reached  London  again  through  Danzig  the  French  Embassy  were  informed 
of  the  fact,  on  16  August.  They  were  also  told  that  it  was  the  Foreign 
Office’s  view  ‘that  this  feeler  could  not  be  followed  up’  because,  judging 
from  the  interview  between  Hitler  and  Burckhardt,  there  was  ‘no  basis  on 
which  a  conversation  could  usefully  proceed’.9 

Nevertheless,  the  idea  of  sending  Ironside  to  Berlin  had  not  been  dis¬ 
missed  in  London  when  the  whole  situation  was  changed  on  21  August 
by  the  announcement  of  the  forthcoming  German- Russian  pact.  If  contact 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  354,  p.  390.  2  See  also  above,  p.  160,  and  below,  p.  379. 

3  Burckhardt  was  careful  to  describe  this  to  Hitler  as  his  ‘own  idea’. 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  659,  pp.  695-6. 

5  Ibid.  p.  696.  6  Ibid,  vii,  no.  10.  7  Ibid.  no.  35. 

8  The  relevant  passage  in  Burckhardt’s  report  on  his  interview  had  been  communicated  to  the 
Foreign  Office  in  London  but  not  to  the  French  Foreign  Ministry. 

9  Ibid.  no.  33. 
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was  to  be  made  with  Hitler,  it  was  clear  that  there  was  not  a  moment  to 
be  lost,  and  the  decision  not  to  send  a  special  emissary  was  taken  partly 
because  the  established  diplomatic  channel  of  approach  to  a  foreign 
Government  was  the  quickest  and  easiest  to  use  in  an  emergency;  partly, 
it  seems,  because  Ironside  was  not  a  member  of  the  Government,  and  only 
a  Minister  who  was  (in  Weizsacker’s  phrase)  ‘in  the  inner  councils  of  the 
Cabinet’  would  be  fully  qualified  to  discuss  with  Hitler  possible  solutions 
of  the  international  crisis.1  It  was  eventually  decided,  therefore,  to  send  to 
Henderson,  for  immediate  delivery  to  Hitler,  a  personal  letter  from  Cham¬ 
berlain2  setting  out  the  British  Government’s  attitude  towards  the  crisis 
and  making  clear  their  readiness  both  to  fight  if  they  must  and  to  co¬ 
operate  fully  in  seeking  a  peaceful  settlement  if  the  Germans  chose  that 
alternative  at  this  eleventh  hour.  This  letter  was  sent  to  Henderson  on 
22  August,  and  its  content  and  reception  are  dealt  with  in  a  later  part  of 
the  present  volume.3 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  142,  note  2.  Henderson  had  told  Weizsacker  on  15  August  that,  so  far  as 
he  knew,  Burgin  was  the  only  member  of  the  Government  who  could  speak  German  fluently. 
Burgin,  who  was  Minister  of  Transport,  was  not  in  the  ‘inner  councils’  of  the  Cabinet. 

2  Henderson,  who  had  suggested  in  July  that  Chamberlain  should  send  a  personal  message  to 

Hitler,  had  been  urging  this  course  again  since  his  interview  with  Weizsacker  on  16  August. 
His  idea  was,  however,  that  the  letter  should  be  brought  to  Germany  by  Ironside  (ibid.  nos.  56, 
68,  78,  84,  93).  3  gee  below,  pp.  511-14. 
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ITALY 

By  Katharine  Duff 

(i)  Italian  Reactions  after  15  March  1939 

To  the  Italian  people  Germany’s  entry  into  Prague  came  both  as  a  shock 
and  as  a  warning.  If  some  of  them  were  chiefly  concerned  lest  Greater 
Germany  should  be  even  more  successful  than  before  in  securing  a  lion’s 
share  of  any  spoils  won  by  the  Axis,  there  were  probably  more  who  were 
horrified  at  Nazi  brutality,  or  who  feared  German  expansion  as  a  threat  to 
Italy  herself.  At  this  rate,  the  Nazis  would  soon  be  on  the  Adriatic.1  Even 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  feeling  against  Germany  was  reported  to  be 
almost  as  strong  as  in  1934. 2 

Mussolini  himself  had  good  cause  to  feel  alarmed,  humiliated,  and  per¬ 
plexed.  It  was  not  only  that  the  disparity  between  the  Axis  partners  had 
so  greatly,  and  obviously,  increased.  One  of  the  most  valued  safeguards  of 
his  policy  towards  Germany  had  disappeared,  now  that  the  Nazis  had 
justified  aggression  on  historical  grounds  instead  of  racial;  while  those  that 
remained  rested  on  the  shaky  foundation  of  Nazi  promises,  and  Italy’s 
ability  to  ensure  that  those  promises  were  kept.  As  it  was,  Italy  had  been 
promised  the  next  turn  at  the  loot,  only  to  find  the  story  of  the  Anschluss 
repeating  itself.  Besides,  if  the  Nazis  went  on  playing  with  fire  in  Eastern 
Europe,  the  general  war  might  begin  before  even  Mussolini  expected  Italy 
to  be  ready.  The  most  serious  consideration  of  all  was  that  he  had  now  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  continue  seeking  an  alliance  with  Germany.  If 
he  chose  the  alliance,  the  Fascist  hierarchy  and  the  Italian  people  might 
rebel;  if  he  chose  to  weaken  the  Axis,  the  Western  Powers  were  unlikely 
to  make  it  worth  his  while.  Moreover,  after  this  sudden  deepening  of  the 
conflict  between  Germany  and  the  West,  would  it  be  possible  for  him  to 
return  to  anything  like  the  policy  of  1922-35,  or  could  Italy  separate  her¬ 
self  from  Germany  only  at  the  cost  of  becoming  an  insignificant  neutral  and 
a  prospective  victim? 

With  the  Czechs  themselves  Mussolini  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
sympathize.  The  Czechoslovakia  of  1918-38  was  identified  with  a  whole 
series  of  his  pet  aversions:  bourgeois  Liberalism,  parliamentary  democracy, 
the  Versailles  settlement,  French  connexions  with  Eastern  Europe,  and 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  16  March  1 939- 

2  Ulrich  von  Hassell:  Vom  andern  Deutschland:  aus  den  nachgelassenen  Tagebiichern  1938-1944 
(Zurich,  Atlantis  Verlag,  1946),  p.  54.  [English  translation  with  title  The  von  Hassell  Diaries, 
i938-1944  (London,  Hamish  Hamilton,  1948).] 
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the  League  of  Nations;  and  his  protege  Hungary  was  at  feud  with  her. 
‘Crocodile’,  ‘sausage’,  and  ‘rotten  egg’  were  some  of  the  epithets  Mussolini 
had  bestowed  on  Czechoslovakia.1  All  the  same  Germany  had  now  brushed 
aside  the  solution  of  the  Czechoslovak  problem  which  he  had  taken  upon 
himself  to  propose  in  his  ‘Open  Letter  to  Lord  Runciman’  of  15  September 
1938:2  self-determination  for  all  the  non-Czech  nationalities  by  means  of 
plebiscites— a  solution  which  he  himself  disregarded  where  the  Ruthenes 
were  concerned. 

After  Munich,  Mussolini  and  Ciano  had  been  interested  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  chiefly  on  account  of  their  support  of  Hungarian  and  Polish 
claims  against  her,  and  their  fears  lest  Hungary’s  insatiable  irredentism 
might  give  Germany  new  opportunities  for  expansion.  They  seem  to  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that,  if  the  post-Munich  Czechoslovakia  were  to  break 
up,  this  would  happen  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Mussolini  in 
September,  leaving  ‘Bohemia’,  and  a  Slovakia  with  at  least  a  pretence  of 
independence.  Ciano  recommended  calm  and  patience  when  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Minister  in  Rome  warned  him  on  1 1  March  that  his  Government 
would  establish  for  Hungary  a  common  frontier  with  Poland  if  the  Ger¬ 
mans  went  into  Slovakia.  Two  days  later,  Mussolini  still  attached  no 
special  importance  to  the  crisis,  and  Ciano,  though  growing  anxious,  felt 
that  Italy  had  no  alternative  but  to  await  developments. 

From  about  the  end  of  February  the  Italian  Ambassador  in  Berlin, 
Attolico,  had  been  reporting  the  growth  of  German  pressure  on  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  and  his  suspicions  were  confirmed  when  he  found  out  that  Prince 
Philip  of  Hesse3  had  been  summoned  to  Berlin.  When  Attolico  was  at 
last  allowed,  on  1 3  March,  to  see  Ribbentrop  (who  had  been  most  evasive 
and  elusive),  he  learned  only  that  the  Reich  had  given  Hungary  leave  to 
occupy  Sub-Carpathian  Ruthenia.4  However,  he  reported  to  Ciano  that 
Germany  also  meant  to  annex  Bohemia  and  make  Slovakia  a  vassal  state. 
Ciano’s  first  thought,  when  this  warning  reached  him  on  14  March, 
appears  to  have  been  what  a  disastrous  impression  Germany’s  action 
would  make  on  the  Italian  people.  Mussolini,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not 
yet  anxious,  or  would  not  admit  it.  ‘He  has  sought  a  recompense  in  the 
advantages  which  Hungary  will  have  by  achieving  a  common  frontier 
with  the  Poles,  and  he  instructed  me  to  tell  Budapest  to  move  boldly.’5  Italy 
could,  of  course,  well  afford  to  encourage  Hungary  to  occupy  any  territory 
that  Germany  did  not  mean  to  withhold  from  her.  The  Fascist  press  and 


1  The  first  two  come  from  his  ‘Open  Letter  to  Lord  Runciman’,  the  third  from  a  speech  made 
at  Verona  on  26  September  1938  (Benito  Mussolini:  Scritti  e  discorsi  (Milan,  Ulrico  Hoepli,  1934- 
40),  xii.  65. 

2  Popolo  d' Italia,  15  September  1938;  translation  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  ii.  206. 

3  Son-in-law  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  III  of  Italy;  employed  as  special  envoy  between  Hitler 
and  Mussolini,  1938-9. 

4  See  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  no.  205. 


s  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  14  March  1939. 
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radio  took  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  impression  that  Hungary  had  the 
Duce  to  thank  for  the  recovery  of  Sub-Carpathian  Ruthenia,  and  the 
episode  was  rounded  off  by  exchanges  of  congratulatory  telegrams  between 
Mussolini  and  Teleki,  and  Ciano  and  Csaky.1 

The  Nazis’  plans  for  the  night  of  14-15  March  were  not  revealed  to  the 
Fascist  Government  until  Attolico  rang  Mussolini  up  at  4  a.m.  after 
Hacha2  had  accepted  the  Protectorate.  Faced  by  this  crisis,  Mussolini 
was  far  from  showing  that  speed  and  firmness  of  decision  alleged  to  be  so 
characteristic  of  Fascism;  and,  even  at  the  time,  his  hesitations  were 
revealed  by  the  way  in  which  the  news  was  presented  to  the  Italian  people. 
On  the  15th  the  press  still  took  its  text  from  the  ‘Open  Letter  to  Lord 
Runciman’.  It  pointed  out  that  German  protection  had  been  granted  at 
Hacha’s  own  request,  and  asserted  that  Italy  was  safeguarded  by  German 
assurances,  and  by  the  defining  of  German  and  Italian  spheres  of  influence ; 
but  the  ominous  words  ‘natural’,  ‘inevitable’,  and  ‘logical  outcome’  played 
the  snake  in  the  grass  among  these  illusions.  No  official  or  semi-official 
interpretation  was  given  that  night  or  next  morning,  and  several  evening 
newspapers  filled  their  front  pages  with  an  announcement  about  civil 
service  pay  instead  of  with  the  news  from  Prague. 

Ciano  seems  to  have  been  much  quicker  than  Mussolini  in  planning 
a  counter-move.  He  had  no  illusions  about  the  seriousness  of  the  situation, 
the  more  so  because 

Hitler  had  assured  everyone  that  he  did  not  want  to  annex  one  single  Czech. 
This  German  action  does  not  destroy  the  Czechoslovakia  of  Versailles,  but  the 
one  that  was  constructed  at  Munich  and  at  Vienna.  What  weight  can  be  given 
in  the  future  to  those  declarations  and  promises  which  concern  us  more  directly? 
It  is  useless  to  deny  that  all  this  worries  and  humiliates  the  Italian  people.3 

The  consolation  that  Ciano  proposed  to  offer  his  countrymen  was  that 
Italy’s  own  plan  of  aggression  against  Albania  should  be  carried  out  at 
once,  and  he  was  bitterly  disappointed  when  Mussolini,  who,  on  the 
morning  of  15  March,  had  agreed  to  do  this,  changed  his  mind  as  the  day 
went  on.  Ciano  was  convinced  that  the  invasion  of  Albania  would  have 
raised  Italy’s  morale  and  that  after  it  they  could  have  re-examined  their 
policy  towards  Germany,  ‘whose  hegemony  begins  to  be  disturbing’.4 

The  verbal  message  from  Hitler  brought  by  Prince  Philip  of  Hesse  in  the 
early  afternoon  of  the  15th  was  not  reassuring  to  the  Fascist  Government. 
Mussolini  withheld  all  news  of  the  Prince’s  visit  from  the  press,  saying  that 
the  Italians  would  laugh  at  him;  ‘every  time  Hitler  occupies  a  country  he 
sends  me  a  message’.5  Ciano  felt  that  the  Reich  should  not  fob  off  its 
loyal  partner  with  explanations  fit  only  for  Goebbels’s  propaganda.  Both 

1  The  Times,  20  March  1939. 

2  Bend’s  successor  as  President  of  Czechoslovakia. 

3  Ciano:  Diario  (j 939-43),  >5  March  1939. 


4  Ibid. 


5  Ibid. 
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Ciano  and  Mussolini  took  offence  when  Hitler’s  message,  after  assuring 
his  Italian  partner  that  twenty  German  divisions  were  now  ready  for 
promoting  Axis  policy  ‘in  some  other  zone’,  warned  the  Duce  to  put  off 
large-scale  operations  for  a  year  or  two,  by  which  time  a  hundred  German 
divisions  would  be  available.  To  this  Mussolini  retorted  that,  if  there 
were  to  be  war  with  France,  Italy  would  fight  alone,  and  would  be  quite 
satisfied  if  she  might  receive  supplies,  without  men,  from  Germany.1 

By  the  late  afternoon  Mussolini  realized  that  the  reaction  of  public 
opinion  had  been  hostile,  but  insisted  that  the  Fascist  Government  must 
now  ‘accept  the  German  trick  with  good  grace’  and  thus  avoid  ‘displeasing 
God  and  also  God’s  enemies’.2  After  a  sleepless  night  he  definitely  counter¬ 
manded  the  operation  in  Albania,  because  he  feared  that,  by  disturbing 
the  unity  of  Yugoslavia,  he  might  be  promoting  an  independent  Croatia 
under  German  rule,  and  this  would  be  a  risk  not  worth  taking.  He  con¬ 
sidered  that  German  hegemony  in  Europe  was  now  established,  and 
declared  himself  to  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  German-Italian  alliance,  to 
which  Ciano  objected  that  the  alliance  would  be  unpopular,  and  that 
Germany  might  use  it  to  press  on  still  farther  in  Central  Europe.3 

Ciano  was,  however,  careful  to  preserve  the  appearances  of  Axis  soli¬ 
darity.  He  calmly  congratulated  a  somewhat  surprised  Mackensen,4  and 
gave  the  Ambassadors  of  the  United  States  and  Belgium  to  understand 
that  Italy  approved  Germany’s  action,  or  had  at  least  been  informed  of 
it.5  Meanwhile,  approaches  were  made  to  Italy  from  both  sides.  On  the 
1 6th  the  British  charge  d’affaires  and  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  Shiratori, 
called  upon  Ciano.  The  former  is  reported  to  have  raised  the  question  of 
troops  in  North  Africa,6  and  appears  to  have  suggested  that  a  standstill 
agreement  on  reinforcements  might  be  arranged  between  France  and  Italy 
through  the  good  offices  of  Great  Britain.  Shiratori  spoke  hopefully  of  his 
Government’s  attitude  to  the  Tripartite  Pact.7 

By  17  March  Mussolini  was  looking  more  depressed  and  anxious  than 
Ciano  had  ever  seen  him,  even  at  the  time  of  the  Anschluss.  What  the 
Duce  still  most  feared  was  Croatia  becoming  Germany’s  puppet.  If  Italy 
did  not  intervene,  he  said,  there  would  be  a  revolution.  ‘No  one  would 
tolerate  the  sight  of  a  swastika  in  the  Adriatic.’8  On  Ciano’s  advice  he 
decided  that  the  Germans  must  be  warned  that  the  Italian  Government 
could  not  accept  an  alteration  of  the  Yugoslav  status  quo  without  a  thorough 
re-examination  of  their  policy.  He  rejected  the  suggestion  for  a  truce  on 
reinforcements  for  North  Africa,9  but  it  was  made  known  that  day  that  his 

1  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  15  March  1939;  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  37,  and  cf.  no.  52.  No  report  by 
Prince  Philip  on  his  mission  has  been  found  in  the  German  archives  (ibid.  no.  37,  note  3). 

2  Ciano,  loc.  cit.  3  Ibid.  16  March  1939. 

4  The  German  Ambassador  in  Rome  (ibid.).  s  Ibid.  17  March  1939. 

6  The  Times,  17  March  1939.  7  Ciano,  op.  cit.  16  March  1939. 

8  Ibid.  17  March  1939.  9  Ibid. 
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forthcoming  speech  to  the  Fascist  Old  Guard  on  26  March  might  reveal 
Italian  demands  against  France.1 

That  evening  Ciano  duly  told  Mackensen  that,  while  the  liquidation 
of  Czechoslovakia  had  met  with  unreserved  approval  from  the  Italian 
Government,  it  had  been  disturbing  the  Italian  public,  and  that  the 
Government  themselves  were  disturbed  at  reports,  from  Zagreb,  of  German 
designs  on  Croatia.  Italy  could  not  disinterest  herself  from  events  in 
Croatia  as  she  had  done  in  Czechoslovakia.  To-day,  Italy’s  interest  was 
to  keep  Yugoslavia  strong.  Ciano  also  recalled,  in  connexion  with  Croatia, 
Italy’s  interest  in  the  Adriatic,  and  hence  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  he 
added  that  Mussolini  was  in  agreement  with  Hitler’s  clearly  expressed 
opinion  that  the  Mediterranean  was  as  much  an  Italian  sea  as  the  Baltic 
was  a  German  one.2  Ciano  gave  an  even  more  emphatic  version  of  the 
interview  in  his  Diary,  and  was  satisfied  that  he  had  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  on  Mackensen.3 

Next  day,  Mussolini  was  still  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  the  Axis,  and 
told  Ciano  that,  even  if  Germany  absorbed  Hungary,  he  would  do  nothing. 
By  the  19th,  however,  whether  because  Ciano’s  arguments  had  sunk  in, 
or  because  of  the  more  alarming  news  from  Croatia,  he  admitted  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  present  a  German  alliance  to  the  Italian  people  just 
then.  It  was  decided  to  tell  Prince  Paul  that  Italy  had  called  a  halt  to 
Germany,  but  also  to  warn  him  to  lose  no  time  in  negotiating  with  Zagreb. 
Troops  were  ordered  to  Venetia.  Tf  the  Germans  think  they  can  stop  us, 
we  shall  fire  on  them.’  Ciano  quite  thought  that  it  might  come  to  that: 

The  events  of  the  last  days  have  reversed  my  opinion  of  the  Fiihrer  and  of 
Germany;  he,  too,  is  unfaithful  and  treacherous  and  we  cannot  collaborate  with 
him.  I  have  also  worked  today  with  the  Duce  for  an  understanding  with  the 
Western  Powers.  But  will  they  have  at  least  a  minimum  of  good  sense  in  Paris, 
or  will  attempts  to  reach  an  understanding  be  once  more  frustrated  by  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  make  any  concession?4 

Bonnet  claims  to  have  had  difficulty  in  persuading  Daladier  to  make  a 
fresh  approach  to  Italy,5  but  on  19  March  Fagioli,  the  Italian  in  contact 
with  Baudouin  (Bonnet’s  unofficial  emissary  in  Rome),  brought  Ciano 
news  that  further  concessions  might  be  offered  by  France.  Mussolini 
decided  to  reveal  Italy’s  demands  as  early  as  the  23rd,  in  the  King’s 
speech  to  the  Chamber,  limiting  them  to  Tunis,  Jibuti,  and  Suez;  and 
Fagioli  was  sent  back  to  resume  negotiations  in  Paris. 

Nor  did  Mussolini  overlook  the  strength  of  feeling  in  England.  There 

!  The  Times,  18  March  1 939- 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  1 5 ;  Ciano :  L’Europa  verso  la  catastrofe  (Milan,  Mondadori,  1948),  pp.  418-19; 
Ciano' s  Diplomatic  Papers,  ed.  Malcolm  Muggeridge,  trans.  Stuart  Hood  (London,  Odhams  Press, 
1948),  pp.  276-7.  [This  work  and  the  English  translation  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  Ciano: 
Europa  and  Eng.  version.]  3  Ciano :  Diario,  loc.  cit. 

4  Ibid.  19  March  1939.  5  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  p.  72. 
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was  still,  however,  no  sign  that  he  seriously  thought  of  reversing  the  Axis 
policy  unless  Germany  actually  interfered  with  Croatia,  and  by  20  March 
his  anti-German  mood  had  passed  its  climax.  On  that  day  he  flatly  re¬ 
jected  a  suggestion,  conveyed  through  the  Italian  Ambassador  in  Paris,  that 
Laval  should  visit  Rome.1  (He  still  thought  that  Laval  had  double-crossed 
him  over  Abyssinia.)2  The  French  were  told  that  if  they  had  anything  to 
say,  they  should  say  it  through  their  Ambassador.3  Proposals  from  Daladier 
brought  back  that  day  by  Fagioli  were  considered  unsatisfactory,  and  it 
was  decided  to  await  the  outcome  of  Mussolini’s  speech  of  the  26th.4 

Croatian  affairs  also  took  a  turn  for  the  better,  from  the  Fascist  point 
of  view.  Hopes  of  adding  Croatia  to  the  Empire  were  encouraged  by  the 
appearance  of  yet  another  emissary  claiming  to  act  for  Macek,  the  leader 
of  the  Croat  Peasant  Party;5  and  suspicions  of  Nazi  designs  were  allayed 
by  further  assurances  from  both  Ribbentrop  and  Mackensen  that  Germany 
had  no  aims  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  would  be  completely  disinterested 
in  the  Croatian  question,  should  it  arise.6  Mussolini  found  this  communica¬ 
tion  most  interesting,  provided,  as  he  said,  that  it  could  be  believed,  and, 
whatever  his  misgivings,  he  told  Ciano  that  evening  that  they  could  not 
change  their  policy  now.7 

On  the  same  day  in  Berlin,  in  a  conversation  between  Hitler,  Ribben¬ 
trop,  and  Attolico,  Hitler  told  the  Italian  Ambassador  that  ‘he  would 
always  unconditionally  take  Italy’s  side  whenever’  she  ‘needed  Germany’s 
support’;  that  he  expected  that,  if  France  found  herself  at  war,  Great 
Britain  would  come  to  her  assistance;  and  that,  on  this  account,  he  felt 
that  a  delay  of  eighteen  months  or  two  years  might  be  advisable.8 

On  the  next  day,  21  March,  Germany,  in  Ciano’s  opinion,  scored 
many  points  against  the  Western  Powers.  The  news  of  their  attempt  to 
form  a  bloc  had  stiffened  Mussolini  in  his  pro-German  attitude;  and  it 
seemed  to  Ciano  that  a  ‘democratic’  bloc,  by  its  very  name,  put  Italy  on 
the  same  footing  as  Germany,  and  would  not  appeal  to  authoritarian 
countries  such  as  Rumania,  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  Turkey,  and  Greece.9 
Moreover,  Ciano  had  now  received  a  letter,  dated  20  March,  and  positively 
oozing  synthetic  geniality,  in  which  Ribbentrop  expressed  his  most  sincere 

1  Ciano:  Diario  ( i939~43 )>  20  March  1939.  Laval  had  undertaken  this  mission  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  Daladier.  Morocco,  it  appears,  would  have  played  some  part  in  the  bargain  that  he 
planned  (Mario  Toscano:  Le  Origini  diplomatiche  del  Patto  d’Acciaio,  2nd  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged  (Florence,  Sansoni,  1956),  p.  172,  note  23).  [This  work  will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as 
Toscano:  Patto  d’Acciaio,  2nd  ed.]  Contact  with  Rome  was  also  alleged,  at  the  time,  to  have  been 
made  through  Hubert  de  Lagardelle,  a  friend  of  de  Monzie’s,  living  in  Rome  ( Daily  T degraph, 
23  and  24  March,  New  York  Times,  23  March  1939). 

2  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  World  in  March  1939,  p.  195. 

3  Toscano,  loc.  cit.  4  Ciano,  loc.  cit.  5  See  below,  p.  298. 

6  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  419-20;  Eng.  version,  p.  278;  cf.  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  45.  For  Ribbentrop’s 
assurance  see  below,  p.  320. 

7  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  loc.  cit.  8  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  52. 

9  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  21  March  1939. 
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thanks  for  the  Italian  Government’s  ‘sympathetic  and  friendly  attitude’, 
and  explained  how  he  had  done  his  best  to  keep  them  informed,  though 
the  German  Government,  themselves,  had  been  taken  by  surprise  at  the 
Czechoslovak  crisis  having  come  to  a  head,  as  it  had  done,  in  recent 
weeks.  Amplifying  the  assurances  given  through  Mackensen,  he  recalled 
‘the  Fiihrer’s  decision  that  in  all  Mediterranean  questions  the  policy  of  the 
Axis  is  to  be  determined  by  Rome’.  He  asserted  that  the  Croat  agents 
who  had  been  in  Berlin  some  four  weeks  before  had  received  no  official 
encouragement  nor  any  from  an  unofficial  agency  on  which  they  had  called. 
They  might  have  tried  to  sound  ‘other  non-responsible  agencies’,  but  he 
promised  that  there  should  be  no  further  occasion  for  misunderstandings.1 
On  the  same  day  (21  March)  Weizsacker  telegraphed  from  Berlin  to 
Mackensen  in  Rome  that  General  Keitel  was  now  ready  for  German- 
Italian  staff  talks,2  and  he  also  pressed  Funk  (Reich  Minister  of  Economics) 
to  do  better  over  deliveries  to  Italy  of  coke  and  coal.3 

Ciano’s  curt  acknowledgement4  contrasted  with  Ribbentrop’s  effusive¬ 
ness,  but  the  assurances  seem  to  have  done  their  work.  That  evening  at 
the  Grand  Council  Mussolini  argued  the  necessity  for  undeviating  fidelity 
to  the  Axis.  The  opposition  came  from  Marshals  De  Bono  and  Balbo;  the 
latter  told  the  Duce  that  he  was  ‘licking  Germany’s  boots’.  As  for  Ciano, 
he  was  so  carried  away  by  Mussolini’s  eloquence  that  he  sprang  up  to 
rebut  this  personal  attack  on  his  chief,  regardless  of  his  good  resolutions  on 
influencing  policy.5  The  Council  sat  long,  but  eventually  reaffirmed  its 
adhesion  to  the  Axis  policy.  De  Bono  and  Balbo  were  still  unreconciled 
when  Mussolini  addressed  the  Fascist  Old  Guard  on  26  March,  and  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  spoke  his  mind  freely  about  both  the  Germans  and  the 
Duce.  But  this  opposition  went  no  farther  than  verbal  fireworks  and  a  little 
manoeuvring  for  position.6 

Mussolini  had  thus  put  the  Axis  policy  to  the  test  of  party  loyalty  before 
Attolico  made  his  report  at  the  Palazzo  Venezia  on  22  March.  Attolico 
himself  did  not  actually  oppose  the  alliance.  In  a  despatch  of  18  March 
he  had  expressed  himself  frankly  about  Germany’s  behaviour,  and  the 
surprise  and  shame  that  it  had  caused  to  many  leading  Germans.  But  the 
conclusion  that  he  drew,  both  on  the  18th  and  on  the  22nd,  was  that  if 
Italy  and  Germany  were  to  march  side  by  side  rights  and  duties  must  be 
clearly  defined.  Till  then  a  Ribbentrop-Ciano  meeting,  Goring’s  visit  to 
Rome,  and  any  other  plans  suggested  in  the  last  few  months  must  be 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  55;  cf.  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  420-2;  Eng.  version,  pp.  278-9. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  57.  3  Ibid.  no.  62. 

4  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  422;  Eng.  version,  p.  279. 

s  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  21  March  1939.  See  also  Mackensen’s  report  on  the  meeting  in 

D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  86.  Mackensen  underlines  the  Italians’  dislike  of  being  presented  repeatedly 

with  faits  accomplis.  The  same  point  was  made  to  Mackensen  on  24  March  by  Attolico,  then  on  a 
visit  to  Rome  (ibid.  no.  87).  6  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  20,  23-27  March  1939. 
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postponed.  He  warned  the  Fascist  leaders  that  the  Germans  were  ‘perhaps 
without  being  aware  of  it  .  .  .  being  carried  away  by  power  mania  and 
arrogance’,  and  might  clash  with  Italian  interests,  but  he  also  encouraged 
them  in  the  belief  that  Germany  would  rather  not  go  to  war  for  two  years, 
but  would  support  Italy  if  a  crisis  arose.1  After  reviewing  the  situation, 
including  the  state  of  mind  in  Italy,  Mussolini  decided  that,  if  the  Axis 
policy  were  to  be  continued,  aims  and  spheres  of  influence  must  be  fixed, 
and  the  German-speaking  South  Tyrolese  must  be  reabsorbed  in  the 
Reich.  He  would  send  Hitler  a  personal  letter  in  which  he  would  also 
mention  the  damage  done  to  his  prestige.2  If  this  is  the  message  mentioned 
by  Kordt,3  Mussolini  announced  his  intention  of  seeking  immediate  com¬ 
pensation,  but  would  not  say  where.4  Hitler  supposed  that  he  meant 
France,  and  warned  him  that  this  would  be  most  inopportune. 

It  was,  however,  still  Albania  that  Mussolini  had  in  mind.5  By  22  March 
the  British  Government  had  had  intelligence  that  Mussolini  might  be 
intending  to  intervene  in  both  Yugoslavia  and  Albania  about  1  April.6 
A  letter  from  Chamberlain,  dated  20  March,7  asking  for  his  help  in  safe¬ 
guarding  peace,  merely  encouraged  Mussolini  to  decide,  on  23  March,  to 
begin  final  preparations  at  once.  Considering  the  letter  to  be  another 
proof  of  democratic  inertia,  he  decided  not  to  answer  until  Albania  was 
his.  He  would  then  affirm  Italy’s  will  to  peace,  with  the  reservation  that 
this  could  take  no  practical  shape  till  her  rights  were  recognized.8  But,  as 
far  as  concerned  Italy’s  claims  on  France,  the  British  Government,  what¬ 
ever  conciliatory  gestures  they  might  make,  were  reported  to  have  no 
intention  of  urging  France  to  make  concessions  in  the  hope  of  bribing 
Mussolini  away  from  the  Axis ;  and  to  be  willing  to  mediate  only  if  both 
sides  wished  it.9 

Meanwhile,  Hitler  was  strengthening  his  hold  over  Mussolini  by  appeal¬ 
ing  to  fear  as  well  as  to  ambition  and  vanity.  His  message  for  the  twentieth 
birthday  of  the  Fascist  Party,  delivered  on  25  March,10  began  by  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  Duce  as  the  earliest  champion  of  Europe  against  Bolshevism, 
and  ended  by  promising  unhesitating  support  in  all  circumstances.  Sand¬ 
wiched  between  these  douceurs  was  a  reminder  that  Italy  and  Germany 

1  Ciano :  Diario  (1939-43),  22  March  1939;  cf.  Mario  Donosti,  pseud.:  Mussolini  e  VEuropa 
(Rome,  Edizioni  Leonardo,  1945),  pp.  151-2. 

2  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  22  March  1939. 

3  Erich  Kordt:  Wahn  und  Wirklichkeit,  2nd  revised  edition  (Stuttgart,  Union  Deutsche  Verlags- 
gesellschaft,  1948),  p.  150.  According  to  Kordt,  however,  the  message  was  delivered  on  the 
20th. 

4  The  Germans  assumed  that  it  was  to  be  at  the  expense  of  France  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  nos.  52  and 

87,  enclosure).  s  gee  below,  p.  234  seqq. 

6  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  nos.  378-9.  7  See  ibid.  no.  448. 

8  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  23  and  28  March  1939.  Ciano  informed  Mackensen  of  the  contents 
of  Chamberlain’s  letter  on  28  March  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  no.  114). 

9  Manchester  Guardian,  25  March,  The  Times,  27  March  1939. 

10  Text  in  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  100;  cf.  Toscano:  Patto  d’Acciaio,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  84-85. 
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were  linked  by  the  ‘hellish  hatred’  which  the  rest  of  the  world  nourished 
against  them  although  they  had  done  no  one  any  harm.  Mussolini  kept 
this  message  secret,  and  it  seems  to  have  influenced  him  in  favour  of  com¬ 
parative  moderation  towards  France  on  the  26th.1 

His  speech  to  the  Old  Guard  of  Fascism  was  the  usual  mixture  of  boasts, 
threats,  abuse,  and  hints  that  negotiations  might  still  be  possible.  He 
declared  that  the  Spanish  barricade  between  France  and  Italy  was  nearly 
demolished,  and  that  Italy’s  demands  were  Tunis,  Jibuti,  and  Suez, 
colonial  problems  all  three  of  them.  If  the  French  persisted  in  their  refusal, 
they  must  not  complain  if  the  furrow  between  the  two  nations  became  too 
deep  to  fill  up.  The  old  plea  for  good  relations  between  ‘the  Latin  sisters’ 
(a  standby  of  the  pro-Fascist  press  in  France)2  roused  him  to  pour  scorn 
on  all  ‘bastard  relationships’.  As  in  1938,  he  dealt  with  complaints  at  home 
by  saying  that  recent  events  in  Central  Europe  were  fated  to  happen.  It 
was  the  relative  power  of  states  that  determined  policy,  and  he  called  upon 
the  Italians  to  rearm.  He  asserted  that  a  long  period  of  peace  was  necessary, 
though  perpetual  peace  would  be  a  catastrophe  for  human  civilization. 
Nevertheless,  Italy  would  not  take  the  initiative  before  her  rights  had  been 
recognized.  Gone  were  the  days  when  Italy  could  take  a  turn  round  the 
room  with  another  partner;3  and,  if  the  coalition  against  the  Axis  came  into 
being,  the  Axis  would  counter-attack  at  every  point  on  the  globe.4 

The  French  Government  were  still  divided  over  policy  towards  Italy. 
Daladier,  however,  returned  a  firm  answer  to  Mussolini  in  a  broadcast 
speech  on  29  March.5  France  would  cede  neither  territory  nor  rights.  She 
would  not  refuse  to  examine  proposals  in  the  spirit  of,  and  equivalent  to, 
the  1935  Agreements,  the  validity  of  which  Italy  had  never  impugned  until 
December  1938, 6  but  the  conquest  of  Ethiopia  had  created  no  new  rights 
in  Italy’s  favour.  Otherwise,  he  pointed  out,  Italy  would  acquire  new 
rights  with  every  conquest  or  concession.  Daladier’s  broadcast  had  a 
hardening  effect  on  the  Italian  Government.  Ciano  claims  that  it  decided 
him  against  immediately  accepting  the  suggestion  (which,  according  to 
him,  the  British  charge  d’affaires  made  on  his  own  responsibility)  that 
the  British  Government  should  be  told  that  Italy  would  negotiate  if 
France  made  the  first  move.7  In  any  case,  British  attempts  to  facilitate  the 
opening  of  Franco-Italian  conversations  had  not  come  to  anything  before 
they  were  overtaken  by  the  Italian  invasion  of  Albania  on  7  April.8 

On  31  March  Attolico,  after  his  return  from  Rome  to  Berlin,  had  a 

1  Donosti:  Mussolini  e  I’Europa,  pp.  153-4.  2  Manchester  Guardian,  29  March  1939. 

3  A  remark  originally  attributed  to  Bismarck. 

4  Text  in  Mussolini:  Scritti  e  discorsi,  xii.  154-60.  5  Text  in  Temps,  31  March  1939. 

6  The  French  Government  published  the  Italian  note  of  17  December  1938  and  the  French 
reply  of  25  December  on  30  March  1939  to  refute  Italian  allegations,  also  denied  by  Daladier, 
that  the  Italian  note  had  defined  claims  against  France  (text  ibid.). 

?  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  31  March  1939.  8  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  73,  76,  78,  79. 
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conversation  with  Weizsacker  in  which  he  spoke  strongly  of  the  feeling 
aroused  in  Italy  by  the  German  occupation  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia;  of 
Italian  fears  that  Germany  might  press  farther  south-eastwards  into  areas 
which  both  Powers  recognized  as  lying  within  Italy’s  sphere;  and  of  the 
loss  of  ‘face’  that  Mussolini  had  suffered  at  home.  He  underlined  Italy’s 
interest  in  Yugoslavia.1 

(ii)  The  Annexation  of  Albania 

(a)  Preparatory  Moves 

For  some  time  before  15  March  1939  Mussolini  had  been  preparing  to 
establish  a  personal  union  between  the  crown  of  Albania  and  of  Italy.2 
Contrary  to  what  was  widely  surmised  at  the  time,  Germany  had  no  share 
in  this  venture,  which  was  partly  undertaken  to  strengthen  the  Fascist 
scheme  of  reinsurance  against  German  expansion  in  the  Balkans.  Ciano 
gave  Ribbentrop  a  hint  of  it  when  he  was  in  Vienna,  but  his  letter  of 
2  January3  did  not  mention  it,  though  he  and  Mussolini  were  to  put  it  on 
their  list  of  immediate  aims  only  a  week  later.4  Ciano  had  recommended 
annexation,  as  early  as  May  1938,  in  a  written  report  (dated  2  May)  to 
Mussolini5  on  his  return  from  acting  as  a  witness  at  King  Zog’s  marriage. 
In  his  opinion  Zog  merely  intended  to  exploit  Italian  help  as  far  as  possible 
until  some  other  state  rescued  him  from  the  humiliating  position  of  protege, 
and  that  state  would  probably  be  not  Yugoslavia  but  Germany.  Zog’s 
finest  wedding  present  had  come  from  Hitler,  and  Albania’s  traditional 
connexions  with  Austria,  together  with  the  influence  of  Queen  Geraldine’s 
Hungarian  relatives,  might  reinforce  the  assiduous,  but  as  yet  unsuccessful, 
efforts  of  the  German  Minister.  The  permanent  establishment  of  Italian 
influence  in  Albania  would  have  a  good  effect  throughout  the  Balkans, 
where  the  Anschluss  had  been  tipping  the  scales  in  Germany’s  favour. 
The  development  of  Albanian  resources  would  make  land  as  well  as 
agricultural  produce  and  minerals  available  for  Italy,  and  Ciano  even 
declared  that  Albania  would  eventually  support  at  least  three  times  its 
present  poverty-stricken  population  of  1  million.  Moreover,  besides  the 
political  and  economic  benefits  expounded  in  Ciano’s  report,  a  Balkan 
bridgehead  in  Albania  would  simplify  Italian  naval  problems  by  making 
the  Adriatic  into  ‘a  continental  lake’,6  and  would  protect  the  Italian- 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  140.  See  also  ibid.  no.  199  (a  report  of  14  April  1939  to  Ribbentrop  from 
Heydrich). 

2  For  the  previous  history  of  Albania  see  H.P.C.  iv.  338-47;  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  343-8; 
Survey  for  1927,  pp.  164-84;  Survey  for  1934,  pp.  535-6;  Survey  for  1936,  p.  469. 

3  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  392-4;  Eng.  version,  pp.  258-9. 

4  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  8  January  1939. 

5  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  305-16;  cf.  Eng.  version,  pp.  203-5. 

6  See  the  ‘Cavallero  Memorandum’  ( I.M.T .  Nuremberg,  xxxi.  157  (2818-PS);  translation  in 
D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  459  (enclosure)). 
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owned  oilfields  behind  Valona.  It  could  also  be  used  against  Yugoslavia  or 
Greece  as  a  base  for  irredentist  or  separatist  agitation,  or  for  military  opera¬ 
tions,  especially  along  the  route  of  the  old  Roman  road  into  Macedonia.1 
Ciano  suggested  that  Italy  might  either  instigate  a  revolt  and  a  ‘spon¬ 
taneous’  offer  of  the  Crown  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel;  or  that  she  might 
placate  neighbouring  countries  with  a  partition  scheme  that  would  round 
off  the  Graeco-Albanian  frontier  opposite  Corfu,  give  Yugoslavia  control 
over  the  whole  of  Lake  Scutari,  and  renounce  Albanian  claims  to  the 
Kossovo  plain,  which  at  that  time  formed  part  of  Yugoslavia.2 

At  the  time  of  the  Munich  crisis,  King  Zog  is  reported  to  have  given 
further  offence  to  the  Fascist  Government,  either  by  telling  them  that  he 
would  remain  neutral,  or  by  approaching  Powers  hostile  to  Italy  with  an 
offer  to  denounce  the  Italo-Albanian  alliance.3  By  January  1939  a  Fascist 
organizer,  Giovanni  Giro,  sent  to  prepare  the  revolt,  was  finding  many 
notables  willing  enough  to  let  the  Italians  overthrow  Zog.  If  some  of 
them  still  believed  that  a  change  of  king  need  not  mean  complete  loss  of 
independence,  that  need  not  inconvenience  the  Italians  when  once  they 
were  in  control. 

The  idea  of  an  inducement  to  Greece  seems  to  have  been  dropped,  but 
at  this  point  Mussolini  would  have  preferred  to  give  up  the  whole  project 
rather  than  ‘gamble  with  our  friendly  relations  with  Belgrade’.4  Albania 
was  therefore  one  of  the  chief  topics  discussed  during  Ciano’s  visit  to 
Yugoslavia.  The  Prime  Minister,  Stojadinovic,  at  first  seemed  displeased 
(though  he  can  hardly  have  been  surprised,  for  Ciano  had  already  given 
the  Yugoslav  Minister  in  Rome  some  idea  of  the  situation),  but  he  soon 
accepted  the  Italian  point  of  view,5  and  accused  Zog  of  having  lately 
offered  to  work  in  the  pay  of  Yugoslavia.  It  was  agreed  to  make  contact 
through  confidential  agents  when  the  time  came.  Stojadinovic  was  anxious 
about  the  reactions  of  other  Powers,  but  eventually  admitted  that  the 
operation  would  be  comparatively  easy  if  the  German  Government  did 
not  express  the  objections  which  he  was  sure  they  would  feel. 

Ciano  promised  that  Mussolini  would  not  act  without  telling  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  and  offered  to  make  territorial  concessions,  demilitarize  Albanian 
frontiers,  suppress  the  Albanian  agitation  for  Kossovo,  conclude  a  military 
alliance,  and  support  Yugoslavia  when  she  decided  to  secure  an  outlet  on 
the  Mediterranean  by  occupying  Salonika.  He  avoided  defining  the  new 
frontier,  and  was  glad  to  hear  Prince  Paul  say  that  the  Albanians  already 
in  Yugoslavia  gave  so  much  trouble  that  he  did  not  at  all  want  to  have  any 

1  The  Via  Egnatia,  which  ran  from  Durazzo  and  from  Apollonia  (just  to  the  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Voyusa  River)  through  Macedonia  to  the  Dardanelles. 

2  See  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  312-16. 

3  Donosti:  Mussolini  e  l' Europa,  p.  132;  New  York  Times,  12  April  1939. 

4  Ciano:  Diario  ( 1939-43),  15  January  1939. 

J  Ibid,  igjanuary  1 939- 
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more.  But  Ciano  was  quite  willing  to  concede  a  small  amount  of  territory  to 
Yugoslavia,  for  the  sake  of  establishing  Italy  in  the  Balkan  peninsula.1 

Giano’s  reaction  to  the  fall  of  Stojadinovic2  was  to  hurry  on  preparations 
and  occupy  Albania  early  in  April,  without,  and  if  necessary  against,  the 
Yugoslavs,  who  must  not  be  allowed  time  to  make  closer  contact  with 
France  and  England.3  Mussolini  at  first  agreed  to  act  between  1  and  9 
April;  but  by  14  February  he  preferred  to  await  the  end  of  the  war  in 
Spain,  and  the  conclusion  of  an  alliance  with  Germany.  Meanwhile  the 
Fascist  Government  must  spread  the  most  varied  rumours;  Zog  must  be 
pacified,  but  the  agitation  against  him  must  be  kept  alive.4  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a  danger  of  the  crisis  coming  too  soon;  and  when  Attolico 
reported  that  Germany  had  designs  on  Albanian  oil  Ciano  at  once  suspected 
that  Zog,  warned  by  the  Yugoslavs,  had  been  attempting  a  counter-move. 
An  emphatic  warning  to  Mackensen  elicited  the  reply  that  Germany  had 
in  fact  been  approached,  but  meant  to  take  no  action;  and  the  very 
rapidity  of  the  disclaimer  much  reassured  Ciano  about  German  considera¬ 
tion  for  Italy.5 

Zog  did  in  fact  complain  to  Jacomoni,  the  Italian  Minister  at  Tirana, 
on  15  February,  about  Italian  machinations  in  Albania  and  Yugoslavia, 
but  he  was  still  willing  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  new  understanding, 
and  these  were  begun  on  8  March.6  Another  version  of  the  story  was  that 
he  insisted  on  Giro  leaving  the  country,  and  ordered  the  arrest  of  several 
Albanians,  all  or  almost  all,  Catholics;  that  Jacomoni  forced  him  to  release 
these,  by  threatening  that  Italy  would  denounce  the  alliance;  and  that, 
before  opening  negotiations,  he  sought  British  help,  but  received  no  definite 
reply.7  The  Fascist  Government  afterwards  accused  Zog  of  asking  for 
Italian  troops  to  be  sent  in  the  hope  of  embroiling  Italy  with  Yugoslavia, 
and  there  is  other  evidence  of  Albanian  troops  moving  towards  the  Greek 
and  Yugoslav  frontiers.8  Meanwhile  the  Fascist  Government  waited  im¬ 
patiently  for  their  German  alliance. 


(b)  Military,  Political,  and  Diplomatic  Operations 

After  a  week  of  hesitation  following  the  Czechoslovak  coup  Mussolini 
decided,  on  23  March,  to  push  on  rapidly  with  political  and  military 
preparations  against  Albania.9  Nothing  more  was  said  about  waiting  for 

1  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  409-12;  Eng.  version,  pp.  270-2. 

2  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  438-9.  3  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  6  and  7  February  1939. 

4  Ibid.  14  and  16  February  1939.  5  ibid.  10  and  n  February  1939. 

6  Ibid.  16  February  1939;  Ciano’s  explanations  to  Perth  on  4  April  as  reported  by  Cham¬ 
berlain  in  the  House  of  Commons,  13  April  1939  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  346,  coll.  5-6). 

7  New  York  Times,  12  April  1939. 

8  13  April  1939,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  346,  col.  6;  New  York  Times,  13  April  1939;  Donosti: 
Mussolini  e  V Europa,  p.  159. 

9  For  a  non-Fascist  Italian  account  of  the  events  of  March  and  April  see  Donosti,  op.  cit. 
pp.  156  seqq. 
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the  Tripartite  Pact  to  be  signed.  The  political  offensive  began  on  the 
25th,  with  the  dispatch  to  Tirana  of  a  draft  treaty  providing  for  a  virtual 
annexation  of  Albania  by  Italy,  though  preserving  a  facade  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  which  Ciano  claims  to  have  persuaded  Mussolini  to  substitute  for 
a  draft  of  his  own  ‘more  like  a  decree  than  a  treaty’.  If  King  Zog  rejected 
it,  the  Fascist  Government  proposed  to  present  an  ultimatum,  create  dis¬ 
turbances,  and  land  troops;  but  Ciano  forecast,  with  some  amusement,  in 
his  Diary  that  the  King  would  probably  yield,  since  Queen  Geraldine  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  go  wandering  round  the  mountains  just  before  or 
after  the  birth  of  her  baby.  Reject  it,  however,  he  did;  and  Ciano, 
alarmed  at  the  reports  of  inefficiency  in  the  Italian  forces  and  at  the  thought 
of  Italy  firing  the  first  shot  in  a  highly  inflammable  Europe,  had  some 
face-saving  alterations  hurriedly  inserted.  The  new  version  went  back  to 
Tirana  on  1  April  with  instructions  to  warn  the  King  plainly  what  a  refusal 
would  mean.  General  Pariani,1  indeed,  hoped  for  a  refusal,  in  order  that 
Albania  might  be  dealt  with  once  and  for  all,  and  developments  in  the 
first  week  in  April  suggest  that  Mussolini  shared  this  view. 

Inside  Italy,  press  and  wireless  silence  about  Albania  was  maintained  till 
after  the  troops  had  landed  (when  the  news  apparently  caused  no  undue 
excitement) ,  but  on  3 1  March  and  3-4  April  the  British  Minister  in  Albania 
reported  rumours  of  an  Italian  ultimatum  and  troop  movements.2  On 
4  April,  when  similar  rumours  led  Mackensen,  in  Rome,  to  call  on  Ciano, 
Ciano  told  him  something  of  what  was  in  the  wind.3  On  the  same  day 
reports  of  troop  movements  and  negotiations  made  their  first  conspicuous 
appearance  in  the  foreign  press.  One  of  the  broadcasts  in  Albanian  from 
Bari  on  3  April  declared  that  King  Zog  himself  had  requested  negotiations 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  alliance,  and  that  ‘it  is  not  in  the  intention  of 
the  Italian  Government  to  make  an  attempt  against  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  Albania’.4  Albanian  official  statements  on  the  4th  and  5th 
declared  that  Albania  would  never  accept  an  Italian  protectorate,  and 
that  such  a  thing  had  not  even  been  discussed;  but  on  4  April  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  King  Zog  informed  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  Balkan  Entente  that  the  Italian  proposals  amounted 
to  a  virtual  protectorate,  and  that,  if  necessary,  this  would  be  resisted  by 
force.  On  5  April  the  Italian  Government  began  to  evacuate  all  their 
nationals  other  than  diplomatic  staff,  and  political  anti-Italian  demonstra¬ 
tions  took  place  in  Tirana,  but  without  violence.5  Meanwhile,  the  birth 

1  Pariani  had  been  military  attache  in  Tirana,  and  there  was  a  certain  rivalry  between  him 
and  his  successor  Gabrielli  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ciano  and  Jacomoni  on  the  other  (Donosti: 
Mussolini  e  VEuropa,  pp.  162-3). 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  385;  ibid,  v,  nos.  67  and  71.  Cf.  ibid.  nos.  68,  69,  70,  72,  73,  75,  of  3-5 
April,  from  the  British  Ambassador  in  Rome. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  150.  4  Manchester  Guardian,  5  April  1939. 

5  The  British  Minister  in  Albania  testified  that  no  Italian  in  Albania  had  been  in  danger  of  his 
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of  the  Crown  Prince  was  the  occasion  of  great  patriotic  excitement  in  the 
capital.  In  reply  to  King  Zog’s  request  for  another  day’s  grace,  Mussolini 
telegraphed  fixing  the  expiry  of  the  ultimatum  for  midday  on  6  April 
(the  time-limit  was  afterwards  prolonged  till  6.0  p.m.)  d  Mussolini  ignored 
counter-proposals  presented  at  the  last  minute  by  the  King,  who  seemed 
unwilling  to  face  the  responsibility  of  surrender,  and  wished  to  refer  the 
final  decision  to  his  Cabinet. 

A  cruiser  and  two  destroyers  arrived  off  Durazzo  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th,  and  100  Italian  aircraft  flew  over  Durazzo,  Tirana,  and  Valona  that 
afternoon.  At  dawn  on  the  7th  Italian  forces  commanded  by  General 
Guzzoni  landed  at  Durazzo,  San  Giovanni  di  Medua,  Valona,  and  Santi 
Quaranta.2  This  first  contingent  consisted  of  four  regiments  of  bersaglieri, 
an  infantry  division,  three  mechanized  battalions,  machine-gun  detach¬ 
ments,  and  auxiliary  services,  covered  by  nearly  400  aircraft.  Large 
reinforcements  followed  during  the  week-end.  The  Italians  met  with 
resistance  here  and  there,  at  Valona,  in  the  gorge  of  Vorat  on  the  way  to 
Scutari,  and  especially  at  Durazzo,  where  three  well-placed  machine-guns 
held  them  up  for  an  hour  or  two.  Even  then  General  Guzzoni — delayed, 
as  he  afterwards  explained,  by  landing  difficulties,  unsuitable  motor  fuel, 
and  incompetent  wireless  operators — remained  at  Durazzo  until  4  p.m., 
when  furious  orders  from  Mussolini  drove  him  on  towards  Tirana.  By 
that  time  Ciano  was  already  accusing  Pariani  of  deliberately  wrecking  the 
expedition.3 

Many  Albanians  are  reported  to  have  been  willing  to  fight,  but  arms 
and  leaders  were  lacking.  The  Government  broadcast  sensational  accounts 
of  resistance  and  of  imaginary  Italian  air-raids,  and  instructed  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  inform  foreign  governments  of  Italian  aggression.  During  the 
night  of  6-7  April,  however,  King  Zog  had  offered,  apparently  not  for  the 
first  time,  to  conclude  a  military  agreement.  Being  told  to  make  contact 
with  General  Guzzoni,  he  asked  him  for  a  truce  on  the  morning  of  the  7th. 
This  was  referred  back  to  Rome,  and  was  refused ;  and  in  the  evening  the 
King  left  Tirana  to  join  his  family  in  Greece.  After  a  night  of  looting  by 
the  mob,4  Italian  troops  entered  Tirana  early  on  the  8th.  Motorized 


life  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  nos.  133  and  159).  On  18  April  he  reported  that  he  and  his  French,  Greek, 
Turkish,  and  American  colleagues  in  Albania  had  decided  to  express  to  their  Governments  their 
‘complete  disbelief’  in  the  official  Italian  account  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  Italian  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Albania  (ibid.  no.  202). 

1  Ibid.  no.  133,  p.  176. 

2  For  a  first-hand  account  of  the  seizure  of  Albania  see  Reynolds  and  Eleanor  Packard: 
Balcony  Empire  (London,  Chatto  and  Windus,  1943),  pp.  57-70.  For  a  reconstruction  of  the  course 
of  the  fighting  at  Durazzo  see  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  156. 

3  Donosti:  Mussolini  e  VEuropa,  p.  162. 

4  Ciano  had  planned  to  send  Ettore  Muti,  a  Fascist  henchman  of  his,  ‘to  create  the  incidents  for 
Thursday  night’  in  Tirana,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  seems  to  have  happened  on  Thursday,  and 
Friday’s  mob  was  genuinely  Albanian. 
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columns  had  reached  all  towns  of  any  consequence  by  the  10th,  and  armed 
resistance  was  then  over,  except  in  the  mountains. 

By  the  time  when  Ciano  landed  at  Tirana  on  the  morning  of  8  April, 
after  having  watched  operations  from  the  air  the  day  before,  the  way  was 
clear  for  the  merging  of  Albania  into  the  Fascist  political  and  economic 
system.  For  the  gradual  policy  adopted,1  Ciano  himself  claims  credit: 
‘We  must  proceed  gradually  unless  we  want  to  antagonize  the  rest  of  the 
world.  So  far  matters  have  run  smoothly  because  we  have  not  had  to  have 
recourse  to  force,  but  if  tomorrow  we  should  begin  firing  on  the  crowd, 
public  opinion  would  become  excited  again.’2  To  help  to  pacify  opinion, 
both  on  the  spot  and  abroad,  a  provisional  committee  of  Albanians  was 
put  in  charge  at  Tirana  on  the  8th,  and  officials  of  the  Italian  Propaganda 
Ministry  arrived  next  day.  No  time  was  lost  in  demonstrating,  whether  by 
a  spate  of  loyal  addresses,  some  of  them  dating  back  to  Giro’s  visit,  or  by 
Albanian  as  well  as  Italian  official  explanations,  that  it  was  the  Albanians 
themselves  who  had  implored  Italy  to  rid  them  of  that  disloyal  ally  and 
greedy  ‘feudal’  tyrant,  King  Zog,  and  who  had  asked  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  to  appoint  a  new  king,  or  assume  the  crown  himself,  possibly 
with  Ciano  as  his  representative.  The  provisional  committee,  and  Ciano 
himself  on  8  April  and  even  as  late  as  the  1 2  th,  were  among  those  who  spoke 
of  independence  being  preserved.  Protestations  of  what  Italy  had  done 
and  would  do  for  Albania’s  good  loomed  larger  than  threats  to  deal  sternly 
with  resistance.  The  sample  benefits  of  the  first  few  days  included  money, 
food,  and  clothes  for  the  poor,  liberal  treatment  for  the  army,  especially 
the  officers,  and  the  release  of  political  prisoners.  On  the  other  hand, 
several  arrests  and  executions  are  reported  to  have  occurred. 

On  12  April  a  Constituent  Assembly  unanimously  decided  ‘to  offer  in 
the  form  of  personal  union  the  crown  of  Albania  to  Victor  Emmanuel 
III  ...  for  his  Majesty  and  his  royal  descendants’.3  The  Assembly  then 
nominated  as  Premier  Shevket  Verlaci,  a  rich  land-owner,  who  immedi¬ 
ately  formed  a  Cabinet  consisting  of  four  Muslims,  one  Catholic,  and  one 
Greek  Orthodox  member.  On  the  next  day  the  Fascist  Grand  Council  in 
Rome  approved  the  offer  of  the  crown,  and  on  the  15th  the  Fascist  Cham¬ 
ber  passed  a  bill  to  the  effect  that  ‘the  King  of  Italy,  having  accepted  the 
Crown  of  Albania,  assumes  for  himself  and  his  heirs  the  title  of  King  of 
Italy  and  of  Albania,  Emperor  of  Ethiopia’  and  ‘shall  be  represented  in 
Albania  by  a  Vice  regent,  who  shall  reside  in  Tirana’.4 

On  16  April  the  bill  became  law,  and  a  somewhat  dejected  Albanian  dele¬ 
gation  visited  the  Quirinal  to  make  the  formal  offer  of  the  (non-existent) 

1  See  also  Donosti:  Mussolini  e  I’Europa,  pp.  168  seqq. 

2  Ciano:  Diario  ( E)39~43) >  I3  April  1939. 

3  Giornale  d’.Italia,  14  April  1939;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  135. 

4  Text  in  Raphael  Lemkin:  Axis  Rule  in  Occupied  Europe  (Washington,  Carnegie  Endowment, 

1944)>  P-  267. 
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crown.  At  their  audience  with  Mussolini  on  the  day  before,  they  had 
listened  in  vain  for  any  mention  of  independence.  Prompted,  it  seems, 
by  Ciano,  Mussolini  was  more  reassuring  when  they  took  their  leave  of 
him  on  the  18th,  the  communique  stating  that  ‘relations  between  the 
Kingdoms  would  be  developed  in  .  .  .  conventions  based  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  Albania’s  independence  and  sovereignty’.1  Whatever  their  basis, 
one  of  the  two  agreements,  shortly  afterwards  announced,  conferred  full 
citizenship  on  Italians  in  Albania  and  on  Albanians  in  Italy,  and  the  other 
incorporated  Albania  into  the  Fascist  economy.  The  Verlaci  Government 
had  already  announced  that  their  first  act  had  been  to  withdraw  from  the 
League  of  Nations  on  13  April. 

The  first  Lieutenant-General  (or  Viceregent)  was  Jacomoni,  not,  as  had 
been  rumoured,  Ciano  himself.  The  Italian  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs 
set  up  an  Albanian  Office,  with  Zenone  Benini,  squadrista  of  1920,  indus¬ 
trialist,  and  Vice  President  of  the  Steel  and  Metallurgy  Corporation,  as 
Under-Secretary,  and  a  budget  of  430  million  lire.  Incorporation  advanced 
a  stage  farther  when,  on  3  June,  another  Albanian  delegation,  this  time 
comforted  by  the  conferment  of  senatorships  and  other  appointments,  came 
to  Rome  with  an  offer  to  merge  the  Albanian  armed  forces  and  gendarmerie 
with  those  of  Italy,  and  signed  an  agreement  abolishing  the  Albanian 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  diplomatic  service.  At  the  same  time  they 
received  a  statute2  establishing  a  constitutional  monarchy  under  the 
House  of  Savoy,  in  which  the  king  was  to  exercise  legislative  power  with 
the  collaboration  of  a  Supreme  Fascist  Corporative  Council.  It  was  to  be 
his  prerogative  not  only  to  convene  and  prorogue  the  Council  but  to  veto 
the  enactment  or  even  discussion  of  any  measure.  When  the  Council  at 
last  met,  in  April  1940,  fourteen  out  of  its  sixty  members  were  Italians. 
Elsewhere  it  was  the  same  story.  The  Albanian  Fascist  Party,  founded 
in  April  1939,  had  an  Albanian  secretary,  Tevfik  Mborja,  but  Italian 
Fascists  controlled  the  party  machine  even  in  its  local  branches,  and  its 
members  swore  obedience  to  Mussolini.  An  Albanian  Fascist  Militia, 
recruited  from  Italians  and  Albanians,  and  a  Fascist  Forest  Militia  were 
established,  40,000  Albanians  were  to  be  recruited  for  the  Italian  army, 
Italian  police  were  posted  to  Albania,  and  the  press  was  reduced  to  five 
bilingual  official  or  party  organs. 

The  economic  agreement  of  20  April3  established  a  customs  union  and 
applied  Italian  trade  and  currency  regulations.  To  replace  customs 
revenue,  Italy  agreed  to  pay  Albania  1 5  million  gold  francs  a  year,  adding 
any  net  customs  receipts  in  excess  of  9  million  gold  francs.  The  value  of  the 

1  Giornale  d’ Italia,  19  April  1939. 

2  Text  in  Lemkin:  Axis  Rule  in  Occupied  Europe ,  pp.  267-72,  reproduced  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1939-46,  i.  141-4. 

3  Giornale  d’ltalia,  4  May  1939;  translation  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  137-41. 
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gold  franc  was  fixed  at  6-24  lire,  and  the  currency  was  henceforward  to 
be  backed  by  the  lira  and  by  the  notes  and  credits  of  the  Bank  of  Italy. 
(Albanian  holdings  of  foreign  exchange  were  estimated  to  be  worth  about 
30  million  gold  francs.)  Albania  agreed  to  facilitate  Italian  plans  for 
economic  development,  in  particular  by  granting  concessions.  Albania’s 
existing  trade  agreements  with  other  countries  were  to  be  terminated,  and 
Italy  undertook  to  direct  negotiations  in  future.  The  extension  to  Albania 
of  Italian  commercial  agreements  with  Germany,  Greece,  Rumania,  and 
Bulgaria  was  announced  in  July. 

The  chief  economic  attraction  of  Albania  was  the  Devoli  oilfield,  which 
had  produced  65,000  tons  in  1938  and  was  expected  to  produce  300,000 
tons  in  1940;  but  the  poor  quality  of  the  oil  had  put  Italy  to  the  expense 
of  special  refineries  at  Bari  and  Leghorn.  A  report  by  Benini,  the  Under¬ 
secretary  of  the  Albanian  Office,1  dwelt  on  other  mineral  resources: 
pyrites  and  bitumen,  the  20  million  tons  of  iron  ore  at  Pogradets,  and  the 
chrome  of  Kukes — more  than  enough  to  supply  Italy  for  ten  years.  Several 
semi-official  and  private  undertakings  embarked  on  extended  mining  and 
prospecting  operations;  and  hopes  were  also  placed  in  agriculture  and 
water-power.  The  Italian  Government  planned  to  spend  no  less  than 
1,200  million  lire  over  the  next  ten  years  on  reclaiming  half  a  million 
acres  of  land,  especially  malarial  land  along  the  coast,  and  800  million  lire 
in  eight  years  on  building  roads;  but  an  increase  in  Albanian  budget 
estimates  from  28  million  gold  francs  for  1938-9  to  40  million  for  1939-40 
showed  that  the  cost  of  developing  Albania  was  being  shared.  Some  of  the 
new  public  works  were  obviously  beneficial  to  Albania,  others  chiefly  so  to 
the  Italian  contractors  and  their  official  parasites.  Mussolini’s  private 
secretary  was  interested  in  Carrara  marble,  so  an  Olympic  stadium  was 
planned  for  Tirana  as  well  as  a  water-supply.2  However,  20,000  Albanians 
found  employment  and,  if  wages  were  kept  low,  bread  was  kept  cheap. 
The  schemes  were,  indeed,  intended  to  attract  the  common  people  towards 
the  Italians,  and  away  from  their  beys  and  tribal  chiefs,  who  could  never 
have  achieved  such  marvels  of  progress;  while  Italian  plans  for  education, 
and  the  invitation  to  thousands  of  children  to  attend  summer  camps  in 
Italy,  were  inseparable  parts  of  a  single  propaganda  programme. 

Opposition  to  Italian  rule  was  still  alive,  though  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  rallied  round  King  Zog,  who  moved  from  Greece  to  Turkey  in  the 
first  week  in  May,  and  arrived  in  France  early  in  August.  At  the  time  of 
the  invasion  the  Italians  had  secured  the  support  or  acquiescence  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  personal  enemies,  and  even  of  those  who  had  held  office  under 
him,  as  also  of  well-known  representatives  of  the  Catholic,  Orthodox,  and 
Muslim  faiths,  and  of  the  clans  of  Mirdita  and  Ducakjin  in  the  north. 
Ciano,  however,  on  his  visit  to  Tirana  on  12  April,  found  that  many  leading 
1  Giornale  d' Italia,  12  October  1939.  2  Donosti:  Mussolini  e  l’ Europe,  p.  171. 
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Albanians,  especially  people  from  Scutari  who  were  alleged  to  have  been 
incited  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  were  willing  to  go  so  far  as  to  accept  a  prince 
of  the  House  of  Savoy,  or  Ciano  himself,  as  king,  but  were  afraid  that  a 
union  of  crowns  under  King  Victor  Emmanuel  himself  would  mean  the 
end  of  independence.  According  to  him,  ‘bundles  of  Albanian  francs’ 
instantly  overcame  these  scruples;  but,  some  weeks  later,  immediately 
after  the  announcement  of  an  amnesty  for  political  prisoners  on  1 1  May,  he 
reports  unrest  among  intellectuals,  and  a  decision  to  send  about  twenty 
Albanians  into  banishment.  At  the  end  of  July  the  property  of  King  Zog 
and  other  exiles  was  ordered  to  be  sequestered. 


(c)  International  Repercussions 

The  ‘duplicity,  superficiality,  and  improvisation’  characteristic  of  Mus¬ 
solini’s  political  methods  can  seldom  have  been  more  clearly  revealed  than 
in  the  Fascist  Government’s  attempts  to  prevent  unfavourable  reactions 
abroad  to  their  occupation  of  Albania,  and  in  the  spirit  in  which  both 
Mussolini  and  Ciano  embarked  on  their  venture.  The  former  appeared 
‘frightfully  calm’,  ready  to  march  though  all  the  world  were  against  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  declared  himself  quite  confident  that  nobody  would 
interfere  with  ‘our’  conflict  with  Albania.1  The  latter,  in  spite  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  qualm  before  the  invasion,  left  his  post  at  the  Palazzo  Chigi  the  very 
morning  after  it,  to  fly  to  Tirana  and  wind  up  his  new  toy — also,  perhaps, 
to  prevent  rivals  in  the  Italian  army  from  taking  advantage  of  him. 

The  Western  Powers  were  expected  to  be  immobilized,  both  by  fear  of 
the  combined  might  of  the  Axis  and  by  democratic  inertia,  while  the 
possibility  of  a  German  counter-stroke  was  treated  as  lightly  as  if  the  recent 
scare  about  Croatia  had  never  occurred  at  all.  Ciano  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  satisfied  with  a  report  of  5  April  from  Attolico  that  Ribbentrop  had 
expressed  approval  of  Italy’s  action  in  Tirana,  on  the  ground  that  any 
Italian  victory  represented  a  strengthening  of  the  power  of  the  Axis;2  and 
with  the  assurances  of  solidarity  and  complete  understanding  of  Italy’s 
motives  given  by  Mackensen  on  the  6th,  in  accordance  with  instructions 
sent  to  him  by  Ribbentrop  on  the  5th,3  after  Ciano  had  told  him  that 
Italy  would  march  into  Albania  on  the  very  next  day.4  Thereafter,  Ger¬ 
man  support  for  Italy  was  notified  in  a  circular  of  7  April  to  German 
missions  abroad,5  and  was  emphatically  announced  in  official  communiques 
on  7,  8,  and  13  April.6  These,  and  other  still  more  ominous  developments 
over  the  week-end,  created  such  a  widespread,  though  mistaken,  impression 

1  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  5  April  1939.  2  Ibid. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  158.  A  move  by  the  Albanian  Minister  in  Berlin  was  rebuffed  by  the 
German  Government  on  the  same  day  (ibid,  note  1).  The  Albanian  Foreign  Minister  approached 
the  German  Minister  in  Albania  about  the  Italian  threat  on  5  April  too  (ibid.  no.  164). 

4  Ibid,  no  1 71.  5  Ibid.  no.  172. 

6  New  York  Times,  8  April  1939;  Relazioni  Inter nazionali,  22  April  1939,  p.  322. 
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throughout  the  democracies  that  Mussolini  would  have  been  justified  in 
praying  to  be  saved  from  his  friends,  who  were  stimulating  the  very 
resistance  that  they  were  meaning  to  discourage. 

Nevertheless,  the  official  harmony  of  the  Axis  was  still  being  troubled  by 
under-currents  of  discordant  policy.  The  Greek  Government,  for  instance, 
twice  received  warnings  from  Germany  about  Italy:  first,  in  March, 
through  the  German  Legation  in  Belgrade,  that,  in  spite  of  official  denials, 
Italy  would  inevitably  occupy  Albania;  then,  after  the  invasion,  and  by 
way  of  London,  that  Corfu  was  in  danger.1  Meanwhile,  Ciano  gave  secret 
instructions  for  a  whispering  campaign  in  Paris  and  London,  on  the  theme 
that  Italy  chiefly  aimed  at  barring  the  way  to  Germany  in  the  Balkans.2 

The  two  other  Governments  to  be  notified  beforehand  of  the  invasion 
were  those  of  Yugoslavia  and  Hungary.  Mussolini  particularly  desired  to 
avoid  trouble  with  Yugoslavia.3  A  Hungarian  offer  to  move  six  divisions 
to  the  Yugoslav  border  at  forty-eight  hours’  notice  was  warmly  welcomed 
in  Rome;  and  Italian  troops  were  reported  to  be  concentrated  in  Istria.4 
However,  with  Germany  on  their  north-western  frontier,  and  the  Croat 
question  threatening  them  from  within,  the  Cvetkovic  Government  had, 
from  the  first,  shown  themselves  quite  as  amenable  as  their  predecessors. 
When  approached  by  Ciano  on  29  March  Christie,  the  Yugoslav  Minister 
in  Rome,  raised  no  objection  to  Italian  designs  on  Albania,  so  long  as 
Albania  was  not  to  be  used  against  Yugoslavia.5  On  6  April  he  suggested 
that  Yugoslavia  should  be  told  when  Italy  meant  to  act,  and  that  Albanian 
independence  should  be  preserved  in  name  at  least.  Finally,  in  a  somewhat 
agitated  interview  with  Ciano  about  1 1  p.m.  that  night  on  the  subject  of 
Italy’s  intentions,  Christie  inquired,  on  his  own  responsibility,  what  the 
Italian  Government’s  attitude  would  be  if  Yugoslavia  were  to  occupy 
certain  points  on  the  Albanian- Yugoslav  frontier.  Ciano  ‘tendered  the 
olive  branch’  to  quiet  his  fears,  without  responding  to  that  particular 
suggestion.6 

When  once  the  invasion  had  begun,  popular  feeling  was  strongly  against 
Italy  throughout  Yugoslavia,  including  Croatia.  The  Yugoslav  Govern¬ 
ment,  however,  refrained  from  giving  any  support  to  the  Albanians,  though 
they  received  an  Albanian  appeal  for  help  on  7  April,7  and  they  were 

1  See  Greece,  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs :  The  Greek  White  Book :  Diplomatic  Documents  relating 
to  Italy s  Aggression  against  Greece  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Greek  White  Book ]  (London,  Hutchinson 
for  the  Royal  Greek  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  1942),  nos.  4  and  23. 

2  For  the  text  of  identical  telegrams  from  Ciano  to  the  Italian  Ambassadors  in  London  and 
Paris,  4  April  1939,  see  Toscano:  Patto  d’Acciaio,  2nd  ed.,  p.  223. 

3  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  24  March  1939.  For  the  state  of  Italo-Yugoslav  relations  at  this 
time  see  below,  pp.  294-300. 

4  Ciano,  op.  cit.  5  April  1939.  5  Ibid-  29  March  1939. 

6  Ibid.  6  April  1939;  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  423-5;  Eng.  version,  pp.  280-1.  Donosti  describes  a 

similar  conversation  between  Christie  and  Anfuso,  Ciano’s  chef  de  cabinet  ( Mussolini  e  VEuropa, 

pp.  1 60-1).  7  TemPs>  8  APril  J939- 
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reported  to  have  been  very  frank  with  the  British  and  French  Governments 
in  confessing  their  inability  to  take  the  initiative.1  Yugoslav  official  spokes¬ 
men  asserted  that  Yugoslavia  had  no  treaty  obligations  to  Albania,  that 
Italy  had  kept  Yugoslavia  informed,  and  that  none  of  Yugoslavia’s  vital 
interests  was  threatened.  All  the  same,  two  classes  of  reserves  were  called 
up,  frontier  defences  were  manned,  and  negotiations  with  the  Croats  were 
resumed  on  Easter  Monday. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  Balkan  country  that  caused  the  Fascist  Govern¬ 
ment  the  most  anxiety  on  this  occasion  was  not  Yugoslavia,  but  Greece, 
a  country  to  which  they  had  recently  been  paying  very  little  attention 
indeed.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  made  any  approach  to  the  Greek 
Government  before  the  invasion,  nor  is  there  any  sign  of  their  having 
planned,  at  this  stage,  to  advance  out  of  southern  Albania  into  Greek 
territory.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  had  their  hands  quite  full  enough 
with  getting  together  the  men  and  material  needed  for  Albania  alone.2 
Nevertheless,  the  Greek  people,  who  for  the  past  three  weeks  had  been 
expecting  some  Italian  move,  were  by  this  time  convinced  that  Italy  had 
designs  on  Corfu,  if  not  on  Macedonia  as  well.3  The  Greek  Government 
were  at  pains  to  placate  Italy.  They  allowed  King  Zog  to  enter  Greece, 
but  promised  the  Italian  Government  that  they  would  restrain  him  from 
engaging  in  political  activities,4  and  accordingly  they  discouraged  demon¬ 
strations  in  his  favour,  kept  a  close  watch  on  him,  and  denied  him  contact 
with  the  Salonika  Albanians.5  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  precaution  against 
any  new  aggressive  move  by  Italy,  they  instructed  their  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  London  and  Paris  to  declare,  on  8  April,  that  they  ‘had 
resolved  to  resort  to  arms  if  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Greece  were  attacked’.6 

Such  a  degree  of  alarm  in  Greece  took  the  Fascist  Government  utterly  by 
surprise.7  Eventually  it  may  even  have  encouraged  them  to  over-estimate 
their  power  to  intimidate  the  Greeks  when  they  really  wished  to  do  so. 
Meanwhile  Mussolini,  who  was  temporarily  in  charge  of  foreign  affairs 
while  Ciano  was  in  Tirana,  decided  that  ‘Metaxas  must  be  consoled’,8  and 
on  9  April  he  conveyed  to  him  a  message  thanking  him  for  the  attitude 
adopted  towards  Zog,  and  declaring  that  ‘the  preservation’  of  ‘cordial 
relations  between  Italy  and  Greece  .  .  .  will  form  the  basis  of  my  policy  in 
the  present  as  in  the  future’.9  Metaxas,  in  his  reply,  expressed  satisfaction 
at  this  communication,  but  declared  that  what  had  most  alarmed  his 


1  New  York  Times,  12  April  1939.  2  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  31  March  1939. 

3  Laird  Archer:  Balkan  Journal  (New  York,  W.  W.  Norton,  1944),  pp.  85,  87;  Daily  Telegraph, 

10,  11  April  1939. 

4  Greek  White  Book,  nos.  19,  20;  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  91,  114. 

5  New  York  Times,  12  April  1939;  Grazzi:  II  Principio  della  fine,  p.  14. 

6  Daily  Telegraph,  10  April  1939.  7  Grazzi,  op.  cit.  pp.  14-15. 

8  Donosti:  Mussolini  e  I’Europa,  p.  165.  9  Greek  White  Book,  nos.  21,  22. 
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fellow  countrymen  had  been  rumours  of  Italian  military  operations  against 
Greece.1 

The  Fascist  Government’s  next  approach  to  Greece  was  influenced  by 
developments  elsewhere.  The  question  of  the  moment  in  Italian  political 
circles  was  whether  or  not  Great  Britain  would  accept  the  fait  accompli  in 
Albania.  The  view  expressed  was  that,  in  any  case,  Italy  need  not  expect  any 
more  drastic  counter-measures  than  the  diplomatic  sanctions  that  had  just 
been  applied  to  Germany;  but  at  the  same  time  the  Fascists  were  ‘watching 
with  a  jealous  eye  every  word  written  about  Corfu’,2  and  were  feeling  ‘great 
concern  at  the  possibility  that  a  British  guarantee  .  .  .  would  be  offered  to 
Greece  and  that  Greece  would  in  return  place  her  ports  at  the  disposal  of 
the  British  fleet’.3 

The  Fascist  Government  had  given  the  Western  Powers  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  accepting  the  idea  that  the  Anglo-Italian  Agreement,  and  the 
status  quo  in  the  Mediterranean,  would  not  be  in  the  least  affected,  first  by 
a  temporary  occupation  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  Albania  as  well  as  of 
Italy,  and  then  by  Albania’s  spontaneous  demand  for  union  with  Italy; 
indeed,  one  of  the  realities  of  the  status  quo,  which  was  that  Albania  had 
already  been  dependent  on  Italy,  was  now  merely  being  given  formal 
recognition.  As  presented  in  the  Italian  and  foreign  press,  this  main 
argument  was  accompanied  by  warnings  that  Italy  was  replying  to  the 
attempt  to  form  a  coalition  against  the  Axis.  Ingenious  parallels  were  also 
drawn  with  the  relationship  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominions, 
India,  or  ‘Iraq.4 

When  Perth  made  inquiries  on  4  April,  Ciano  explained  that  Zog  him¬ 
self  had  proposed  the  strengthening  of  the  alliance,  but  that  the  negotia¬ 
tions  had  become  difficult  and  that  Italian  interests  were  threatened.5  In 
answer  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  6  April  Chamberlain 
cited  these  explanations,  and  asserted  that  the  British  Government  were 
closely  watching  all  developments.  He  did  not,  however,  think  that  there 
had  been  any  occasion  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Italian  Government 
to  the  fact  that  any  alteration  in  the  Mediterranean  status  quo  would  be 
contrary  to  the  Anglo-Italian  Agreement,  or  that  it  would  be  proper  for 
him  to  anticipate  any  breach  of  that  Agreement.  He  denied  having  had 
any  communication  with  the  Yugoslav  Government,  and,  when  asked 
whether  the  British  Government  had  any  interest  in  Albania,  he  replied : 
‘No  direct  interest,  but  a  general  interest  in  the  peace  of  the  world’.6  That 
evening,  Parliament  adjourned  until  18  April  and  Chamberlain  left  Lon¬ 
don  for  a  few  days’  holiday  in  Scotland.  Mussolini  had  promptly  reacted  to 
Chamberlain’s  statement  in  Parliament  by  sending  him  ‘formal  assurances 

1  Grazzi:  II  Principio  della  fine,  p.  16.  2  Manchester  Guardian,  II  April  1939. 

3  The  Times,  11  April  1939-  4  Ibid-  *3  APrd  J939- 

s  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  72.  6  6  April  1939,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  345,  coll.  2994-5. 
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that  the  solution  of  the  Italo-Albanian  question’  would  ‘take  place  in  such 
a  form  as  not  to  provoke  a  crisis  in  Anglo-Italian  relations  or  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  in  general’.1 

Ciano  singled  out  the  point  about  ‘no  direct  interest’  for  approval  in  his 
Diary,  though  he  still  gained  time,  where  he  could,  by  arranging  for  delay  in 
transmitting  telegrams  from  the  British  Legation  in  Tirana.2  Nor  was  he 
moved  to  take  British  reactions  more  seriously  when,  on  the  morning  of 
7  April,  Perth,  acting  on  instructions  from  Halifax,3  expressed  the  British 
Government’s  hope  that  there  was  no  Italian  intention  of  diminishing 
Albania’s  sovereignty,  integrity,  or  independence,4  or  when,  on  the  same 
day  in  London,  Halifax  told  the  Italian  charge  d’affaires,  Crolla,  that  in 
Halifax’s  opinion,  ‘the  situation  might  well  raise  in  an  acute  form  the 
whole  question  of  the  status  quo  in  the  Mediterranean.  .  .  .  The  Adriatic 
was  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Italian  Government  could  not  there¬ 
fore  claim  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  were  not  concerned.’  Halifax 
‘would  only  feel  completely  reassured  if  he  could  be  certain  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  would  develop  in  such  a  way  that  the  conditions  of  the  Anglo-Italian 
Agreement  were  not  likely  to  be  violated.5  Ciano,  replying  to  Perth,  said 
that  ‘the  Italian  Government  fully  intended  to  respect  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  Albania  and  [the]  status  quo  of  the  Mediterranean  area’, 
and  that  Italian  forces  had  been  sent  only  to  ‘restore  peace,  order  and 
justice  in  Albania’.6  Affecting  to  consider  the  British  note  as  something 
which  ‘might  have  been  composed  in  our  own  offices’,7  Ciano  left  next  day 
for  Tirana,  confident  in  the  success  of  the  two-act  comedy  that  he  was 
helping  to  produce. 

By  this  time  there  were  already  signs  that  the  British  Government,8  as 
well  as  British  public  opinion,  might  not  be  so  ready  to  condone  Italy’s 
action  as  Ciano  expected.  This  was  due  not  only  to  the  natural  reaction 
to  Mussolini’s  latest  and  most  cynical  act  of  aggression,  but  also  to  a  wide¬ 
spread  belief  that  ‘Hitler  has  led  from  dummy’,9  and  that  a  much  wider 
area  than  Albania  might  be  involved.  A  Berlin  communique  of  7  April 
asserted  that  Germany  could  not  ‘approve  any  intervention  by  the  Western 
Powers  ...  in  the  juridically  incontestable  position  and  action  of  our  Axis 
partner’.10  This  appeared  in  the  press  of  8  April  and  the  same  day  saw  the 
announcement  of  the  Keitel-Pariani  meeting  at  Innsbruck  on  5—6  April,11 
and  of  Spain’s  adherence,  on  27  March,  to  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact. 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  83.  2  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  6  April  1939. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  77.  4  Ibid.  no.  82. 

5  Ibid.  no.  81.  See  also  the  corresponding  public  statements  by  Chamberlain  and  Halifax 

in  Parliament  at  Westminster,  13  April  1939  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  346,  col.  9;  H.L.  Deb.  5th 
ser.,  vol.  1 12,  coll.  606-7). 

6  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  82.  7  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  7  April  1939. 

8  See  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  86  and  88,  of  7  April  1939. 

9  Captain  McEwen  in  the  House  of  Commons,  13  April  1939  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  346, 

col.  72)-  10  New  York  Times,  8  April  1939.  11  See  below,  p.  263. 
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There  were  also  ominous  reports  that  Germany  was  concentrating  forces  at 
the  Brenner  and  at  Klagenfurt,  and  Italy  on  the  Libyan-Egyptian  frontier 
and  in  the  Dodecanese.  The  British  press  spoke  of  ‘grave  concern’  in 
official  quarters.  It  was  reported  that,  though  Italy’s  plans  to  extend  direct 
control  over  Albania  had  been  known  to  the  British  Government  for  a 
month,  and  had  been  ‘the  subject  of  ministerial  consideration  for  a  fort¬ 
night’  without  being  taken  ‘very  tragically’,  it  was  now  realized  that  the 
occupation  was  ‘something  much  more  serious’  and  ‘obviously  the  work  of 
the  Axis’ ;  moreover  that,  ‘now  that  Italy  was  in  a  position  to  handicap  both 
Greece  and  Yugoslavia’,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  status  quo  remained  unchanged.1  Cabinet  Ministers  within 
reach  of  London  held  an  emergency  meeting,  and,  largely  (it  was  reported) 
as  a  result  of  their  conclusions,  Chamberlain  decided  to  travel  back  from 
Scotland  on  Easter  Eve,  8  April.  The  leaders  of  the  Liberal  and  Labour 
Parties  urged  that  Parliament  should  reassemble  at  once. 

On  learning  this,  Mussolini  sent  to  his  London  Embassy  a  personal 
message  from  himself  to  Halifax.  This  communication,2  which  was  defen¬ 
sive  in  tone,  enlarged  on  Italy’s  interests  in  Albania,  on  the  alleged  threat 
to  these,  and  on  the  alleged  unsatisfactoriness  of  King  Zog’s  behaviour. 
It  went  on  to  maintain  that  Yugoslavia  and  Greece  were  perfectly  calm; 
that  it  was  very  clear  that  Italy  was  not  going  to  cause  trouble  to  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries,  and  that  the  Anglo-Italian  Agreement  of  April  1938 
had  ‘suffered  no  prejudice  and  was  consequently  not  endangered’.  In 
conclusion,  Mussolini  admitted  that  the  whole  of  Albania  was  being 
occupied  by  Italian  troops. 

Late  on  Saturday  evening  Crolla  took  Mussolini’s  message  to  Halifax, 
and  told  him-— apropos  of  information,  obtained  by  him,  that  the  Sunday 
press  in  Britain  was  likely  to  suggest  that  the  Anglo-Italian  Agreement 
should  be  denounced,  that  Greece  and  Turkey  should  receive  guarantees 
from  Great  Britain,  that  the  British  Ambassador  in  Rome  should  be  with¬ 
drawn,  and  that  the  British  should  occupy  Corfu — that  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  were  ‘certainly  not  going  to  threaten  Greek  independence,  and  any 
British  occupation  of  Corfu  would  create  most  dangerous  reactions’. 
Halifax  replied  that  ‘that  was  not  the  sort  of  thing  we  did’,  but  that  the 
British  Government  would  ‘take  a  very  grave  view  if  anybody  else  occupied 
it’.3  Crolla  volunteered  that  Mussolini  intended  to  keep  his  pledge  to 
withdraw  the  Italian  troops  from  Spain,  but  that  the  situation  might  be 
changed  by  a  British  denunciation  of  the  Anglo-Italian  Agreement.  The 
interview  is  reported  (in  an  Italian  source,4  though  not  in  Halifax’s  record 
of  it)  to  have  ended  with  a  discussion  of  the  whole  course  of  Anglo-Italian 
relations  since  the  Abyssinian  war,  in  which  Halifax  accused  Italy  of 


1  Manchester  Guardian,  8  April  1939- 
3  Ibid. 


2  See  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  95. 
4  Donosti:  Mussolini  e  VEuropa,  pp.  166-7. 
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restlessness,  irresponsibility,  and  a  habit  of  troubling  the  waters  as  soon  as 
ever  they  began  to  calm  down,  while  Crolla  insisted  that  Italy’s  dynamic 
policy  was  necessary,  and  that  the  Great  Powers  ought  not  to  oppose  it 
unless  it  was  directed  against  their  vital  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
general  peace,  which  was  not  threatened  by  Italy’s  action  in  Albania. 

On  the  morning  of  Easter  Sunday,  9  April,  Halifax  received  a  message 
from  Paris  about  the  possibility  of  an  Italian  attack  on  Corfu  or  Egypt  or 
Gibraltar,1  and  urgent  messages  about  Corfu,  both  from  Athens2  and  from 
the  Greek  Minister  in  London.3  He  told  the  Greek  Minister  what  had 
passed  between  himself  and  Crolla,  and  in  another  interview  with  the  latter 
he  welcomed  Crolla’s  personal  assurances  that  Italy  intended  no  attack, 
but  he  asked  that  the  Italian  Government  should  confirm  these  assurances, 
and  should  repeat  them  to  the  Greek  Government.4  On  the  same  day,  he 
caused  the  purport  of  his  conversation  with  Crolla  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
Greek  Minister  in  London.5  In  Rome,  Perth  called  on  Ciano  at  1 .30  p.m. 
to  ask  for  ‘the  frankest  and  fullest  explanation  not  only  of  present  develop¬ 
ments  .  .  .  but  also  of  the  future  intentions  of  the  Italian  Government’, 
as  ‘the  explanations  proffered  up  to  date  .  .  .  would  in  no  way  satisfy 
public  opinion’  in  Great  Britain.6  That  evening  Crolla  brought  Halifax 
a  message  from  Mussolini  announcing  that  he  had  already  sent  assurances 
to  Greece  and  had  given  further  instructions  to  the  Italian  charge  d’affaires 
in  Athens  to  deny  all  rumours  of  Italy  having  hostile  intentions  towards 
Greece.7  On  the  same  evening  Perth  transmitted  to  Halifax  assurances 
from  Ciano  about  both  Greece  and  Spain.8 

On  Easter  Monday,  10  April,  Fornari,  the  Italian  charge  d’affaires  in 
Athens,  declared  to  Metaxas,  on  behalf  of  Mussolini,  that 


all  rumours,  present  or  future,  concerning  a  supposed  Italian  action  against 
Greece  are  false.  The  spreading  of  such  rumours  can  only  be  due  to  agents  provo¬ 
cateurs.  Fascist  Italy  reaffirms  her  intention  to  respect  absolutely  the  integrity  of 
the  Greek  mainland  and  islands.  Fascist  Italy  desires  to  continue  and  develop 
still  further  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  the  two  countries,  and  is  ready 
to  give  concrete  proof  of  these  intentions. 


Metaxas  replied  that  he  was  ‘most  grateful  to  Signor  Mussolini’.  He 
attributed  Greek  nervousness  to  rumours  ‘from  all  the  European  broad¬ 
casting  stations,  including  certain  Italian  stations’,  and  he  declared  that 
the  communication  put  ‘an  end  ...  to  a  period  of  coolness  in  Greco- 
Italian  relations,  which  will  now  resume  their  normal  friendly  character’.9 
Next  day,  he  instructed  his  Minister  in  Rome  to  tell  Mussolini  that  he 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  96;  cf.  nos.  103  and  106.  2  Ibid.  no.  97. 

3  Ibid.  no.  ill.  *  Ibid.  no.  109.  s  Ibid.  no.  112. 

6  13  APri!  1939)  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  112,  coll.  607-8;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  104. 

7  Ibid.  nos.  105  and  no.  8  Ibid  no  I07_ 

9  Greek  White  Book ,  no.  27;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  118. 
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accepted  Italian  assurances  ‘with  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction’,  and 
was  ‘firmly  convinced  that  ...  a  new  era  of  cordiality  and  peaceful 
collaboration  between  us  is  about  to  begin’.1  The  Greek  press  was  directed 
to  give  prominence  to  the  Italian  communication.2  Italian  press  comment 
dwelt  significantly  on  the  point  that  Greece  needed  no  other  ‘insurance 
policy’  than  that.3  The  Greek  and  Turkish  Governments,  for  their  part, 
showed  signs  of  disappointment  at  seeing  Great  Britain  and  France  take 
the  Italian  occupation  of  Albania  so  quietly.4 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Fascist  Government  tension  with  Great  Britain  had 
safely  passed  its  crisis  during  the  week-end.  Mussolini  was  well  satisfied 
with  Crolla’s  report  of  his  last  talk  with  Halifax  on  the  Saturday  (except 
that,  repenting  of  his  own  instructions,  he  blamed  Crolla  for  going  too  far 
with  regard  to  Spain).5  On  Monday,  10  April,  Crolla  told  Halifax6  that 
Mussolini  agreed  to  Halifax’s  suggestion,  made  by  him  to  Crolla  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  9th,  that  Mussolini  should  agree  to  public  reference  being 
made,  in  the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  to  Mussolini’s  assurances  to  the 
British  Government  in  regard  to  Albania,  Corfu,  and  Spain.7  Ciano’s 
Diary  for  the  next  few  days  records  his  impressions  that  reactions  abroad 
began  to  die  down  after  his  interview  with  Perth  on  Easter  Sunday,  that 
British  protests  were  exclusively  for  home  consumption,  and  that  the  offer 
of  the  Albanian  crown  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel  would  provide  the  very 
excuse  that  the  democracies  wanted  to  wash  their  hands  of  the  whole 
business.  Nevertheless  he  was  still  on  the  alert  to  prevent  incidents  that 
might  re-arouse  public  opinion  abroad.8  In  conversation  with  Perth  on 
1 1  April  he  expressed  horror  at  the  idea  of  another  general  war.9 

Even  in  Great  Britain  there  was  much  uncertainty  as  to  how  the  British 
Government  would  finally  decide  to  act  with  regard  to  Italy’s  latest 
aggression.  The  precautions  taken  on  Easter  Sunday  did  not,  it  is  true, 
stop  short  at  diplomacy.  In  the  evening  Halifax  and  Cadogan  conferred 
with  Lord  Gort,  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  and  with  Vice- 
Admiral  Cunningham,  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Staff.10  Coastal  and  anti¬ 
aircraft  defences  were  manned  at  Malta,  leave  was  stopped,  and  the  air 
service  to  Sicily  was  suspended.11  Precautions  were  also  taken  at  Gibraltar. 
The  Mediterranean  Fleet  broke  off  its  programme  of  visits  to  French, 
Tunisian,  and  Italian  ports  and  concentrated  at  its  place  of  assembly.12 

1  Greek  White  Book,  no.  28.  2  New  York  Times,  12  April  1939. 

3  Giornale  d’ltalia,  13  April  1939- 

4  See,  for  example,  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  112,  119,  120,  121,  124,  128.  Rumours  of  an  Italian 
intention  to  attack  Greece  via  Albania  were  not  being  taken  very  seriously  by  British  officials 
in  the  first  week  of  May  (ibid.  nos.  358,  368,  381,  39°>  572)- 

5  Donosti:  Mussolini  e  V Europa,  p.  167.  6  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  123.  7  Ibid.  no.  no. 

8  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  10,  1 1,  13  April  1939,  and  see  p.  239  above. 

9  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  132,  p.  172.  10  New  York  Times,  The  Times,  10  April  1939. 

11  New  York  Times,  n  April,  Temps,  n,  12  April  1939. 

12  Statement  by  Sir  John  Simon  in  the  House  of  Commons,  13  April  1939  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser., 
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This  appears  to  have  been  at  or  off  Malta,1  and  the  Admiralty  had  already 
denied  reports — emanating  from  Rome  and  Berlin — of  British  landings  at 
Corfu.  The  Greeks,  however,  remained  convinced  that  a  British  squadron 
was  arriving  off  the  island,  and  Rumanians  consoled  themselves  with  the 
belief  that  British  warships  were  in  the  Black  Sea.2 

The  British  Cabinet  met  on  Easter  Monday  and  decided  to  summon 
Parliament  for  Thursday,  13  April.  It  was  understood  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  take  that  opportunity  of  announcing  that  any  Italian  or 
German  move  against  Greece  or  Turkey  would  be  considered  as  an  un¬ 
friendly  act.3  Already,  however,  those  who  desired  a  more  resolute  policy 
towards  the  Axis  were  complaining  of  ‘a  disquieting  survival  of  appease¬ 
ment’,  which  was  attributed  at  the  time  to  the  influence  of  Simon  and 
Hoare.4  Not  only  was  ‘the  voice  of  the  professional  escapist’  again  being 
raised  in  support  of  Italy’s  civilizing  mission  in  Albania,  but  it  was  feared 
that  the  Cabinet  themselves  ‘were  tending  to  fall  back  into  their  old  facile 
and  baseless  optimism’  ;s  that  they  put  too  much  confidence  in  the  deter¬ 
rent  effects  of  Halifax’s  plain  speaking,  and  of  Italy’s  own  economic  unpre¬ 
paredness  for  war;6  and  that  assurances  from  Mussolini  would  once  again 
be  accepted,  if  not  at  their  face  value,  at  least  in  the  hope  of  restraining 
him  from  finally  throwing  in  his  lot  with  the  Axis.  Was  Great  Britain,  for 
instance,  to  denounce  the  1938  Agreement  now  that  Italy  had  so  flagrantly 
violated  it?  Certain  Ministers  were  believed  to  be  in  favour  of  this,7  but  the 
attitude  of  the  Government,  as  reported  by  Phipps  to  Bonnet  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  10th,  was  that  they  had  considered  denouncing  the  Agreement, 
but  that,  now  that  the  Italian  Government  had  renewed  their  assurances 
about  Greece  and  Corfu,  it  would  still  stand.8  Emergency  precautions 
were  relaxed  at  Malta  on  Tuesday  the  nth,  while  France  and  other 
countries  were  increasing  theirs. 

What  caused  much  greater  anxiety,  however,  was  the  possibility  that 
the  Government  might  appease  Italy  at  the  expense  of  the  new  policy  of 
collective  defence  against  the  Axis.  It  was,  for  instance,  rumoured  that  the 
Cabinet  had  decided  to  put  off  announcing  the  new  security  arrangements 
with  Greece  and  Turkey  ‘in  the  hope  that  new  undertakings  might  be  con¬ 
cluded  with  Italy  on  which  a  wider  pact  of  regional  mutual  assistance  might 
then  be  founded’,9  or  even  that,  in  a  personal  message  to  Chamberlain, 


vol.  346,  col.  140).  Simon,  however,  describes  the  order  as  having  been  given  ‘the  moment  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  Albanian  invasion  was  being  undertaken’. 

1  New  Tork  Times,  12,  14  April,  Temps,  13  April  1939. 

2  Archer:  Balkan  Journal,  p.  87;  New  Tork  Times,  12  April,  Daily  Herald,  1 1  April  1939. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  The  Times,  1 1  April  1 939. 

4  Manchester  Guardian,  11  April,  New  Tork  Times,  13  April  1939. 

s  Harold  Nicolson:  ‘People  and  Things’,  Spectator,  14  April  1939,  p.  631. 

6  Daily  Telegraph  and  New  Tork  Times,  11  April  1939. 

7  New  Tork  Times,  1 1  April  1 939. 

3  Temps,  11  April  1939. 


9  Daily  Telegraph,  11  April  1939. 
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Mussolini  had  made  Italian  assurances  conditional  on  Great  Britain  not 
seeking  an  understanding  with  the  U.S.S.R.1 

This  particular  fear  proved  unfounded.  Chamberlain  was,  it  is  true, 
determined  to  ‘minimize’  the  whole  Albanian  incident,  because  of  the 
German  danger,  and  ‘the  importance  of  clearing  Spain’.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  quote  his  own  words,  the  many  personal  assurances  he  had  received  from 
Mussolini  had  not  prevented  ‘such  faith  as  I  ever  had  in  the  assurances  of 
dictators  .  .  .  being  rapidly  whittled  away’.2  Meanwhile,  fresh  signs  of 
danger  from  Germany,  reports  of  troop  concentrations  against  Denmark, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  above  all  against  Poland,  together  with  the 
announcement  on  13  April  of  forthcoming  German  naval  exercises  in 
Spanish  waters,  supplied  fresh  motives  for  pressing  on  with  the  new  policy 
of  guarantees  against  aggression.  In  doing  so,  Chamberlain  would  evidently 
have  the  country  behind  him,  whereas  feeling  against  appeasement  had 
now  risen  to  such  a  pitch,  that,  if  he  ‘were  still  to  be  found  courting 
Mussolini’  when  Parliament  reassembled,  he  might  (it  was  believed)  have 
to  face  a  revolt  by  a  far  larger  number  of  Conservatives  than  had  hitherto 
been  associated  with  Churchill  and  Eden.  On  Wednesday,  12  April,  both 
Chamberlain  and  Halifax  were  reported  to  have  conferred  with  leading 
members  of  Parliament,  including  Churchill,  Eden,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition;  and,  even  before  Parliament  met,  the  short-lived  revival  of 
appeasement  was  believed  to  be  over. 

On  the  next  day,  Thursday,  13  April,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Chamberlain  declared  that  public  opinion  had  been  ‘profoundly  shocked 
by  this  fresh  exhibition  of  the  use  of  force’ ;  that  Italy’s  explanations  were 
‘regarded  with  doubt  and  suspicion’ ;  and  that  her  action  must  inevitably 
‘increase  international  tension’.  Though  rumours  of  an  attack  on  Corfu 
had  now  proved  unfounded,  ‘once  confidence  has  been  roughly  shaken,  it 
is  not  so  easily  re-established,  and  His  Majesty’s  Government  feel  that 
they  have  both  a  duty  and  a  service  to  perform  by  leaving  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  anyone  as  to  their  own  position’.  He  then  proceeded  to  announce 
the  British  guarantees  to  Greece  and  Rumania.3  Though  he  would  not 
admit  that  the  Anglo-Italian  Agreement  should  be  considered  as  being  at 
an  end,  or  that  the  British  Government  had  been  wrong  in  signing  it  a  year 
before,  he  called  upon  the  Italian  Government  to  provide  ‘practical  evi¬ 
dence’,  especially  by  withdrawing  their  troops  from  Spain,  that  its  remaining 
provisions  were  being  fulfilled.4 

Strong  support  for  letting  the  Anglo-Italian  Agreement  stand  was 
expressed  by  Churchill,  who  was  ‘still  not  convinced  that  Italy  has  made 
up  her  mind,  particularly  the  Italian  nation,  to  be  involved  in  a  mortal 

1  L' Europe  Nouvelle,  15  April  1939;  New  York  Times,  12  April  1939. 

1  Feiling:  Life  of  Neville  Chamberlain,  p.  404. 

3  See  above,  pp.  1 10-n.  4  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  346,  coll.  8-14. 
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struggle  with  Great  Britain  and  France’;  but  at  the  same  time  Churchill 
urged  that  the  Government  should  maintain  ‘a  continuous  state  of  vigilance 
in  the  Mediterranean’,  and  regretted  that  Ministers  had  been  too  much 
inclined  of  late  to  indulge  in  ‘sunshine  talk’.1 

However,  though  recriminations  might  be  expressed,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  over  the  past  policy  of  the  British  Government  or  suspicions 
as  to  the  future  intentions  of  Mussolini,  the  announcement  of  the  policy 
of  guarantees  in  the  Balkans  and  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  the 
general  support  which  this  policy  received,  were  far  more  important,  even 
for  Anglo-Italian  relations,  than  the  maintenance  of  the  Anglo-Italian 
Agreement.  For,  though  not  formally  denounced,  that  Agreement  was, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  superseded  by  the  new  guarantees,  which  were 
meant  to  form  part  of  a  system  of  defence  against  the  Axis  as  a  whole.  The 
pattern  of  Anglo-Italian  relations  had  definitely  changed. 

The  news  of  the  guarantees  to  Greece  and  Rumania  is  reported  to  have 
caused  much  displeasure  at  the  Palazzo  Chigi.2  The  tone  of  official  and 
officially  inspired  comment  was,  however,  moderate.3  When  Ciano  intro¬ 
duced  the  bill  approving  the  union  of  Albania  with  Italy  in  the  Fascist 
Chamber  on  15  April,4  he  took  Chamberlain  to  task  for  paying  too  much 
attention  to  unreliable  current  information,  and  too  little  to  the  historical 
causes  of  the  occupation,  but  he  welcomed  the  British  attitude  towards  the 
1938  Agreement.  Nothing,  he  said,  that  had  happened  could  justify  that 
Agreement  being  modified;  and  the  Italian  Government  were  equally 
desirous  of  fulfilling  all  its  provisions,  ‘as  we  have  done  up  till  now’.  As  for 
the  volunteers  in  Spain,  they  would  make  a  triumphal  return  after  their 
victory  parade  in  Madrid.  The  Fascist  Chamber’s  address  of  18  April,5 
in  reply  to  the  King’s  speech,  asserted  that,  after  sanctions,  an  understand¬ 
ing  had  been  possible  with  Great  Britain  when  she  had  accepted  ‘the  im¬ 
perial  parity  between  Rome  and  London’  and  that  the  existing  cordial 
relations,  if  maintained  and  strengthened,  would  help  to  solve  other  con¬ 
troversies.  The  cryptic  and  hostile  reference  to  France,  which  followed, 
suggests  that  it  was  still  hoped  to  split  the  Anglo-French  Entente;  while 
the  Senate’s  address  of  1 7  April6  openly  declared  that  Italy  would  sign  no 
international  agreement  limiting  armaments  until  she  had  received  satis¬ 
faction  over  Jibuti,  Tunis,  and  Suez. 

Throughout  the  Albanian  crisis,  the  British  and  French  Governments 
kept  closely  in  touch.7  The  French  were  equally  anxious  lest  this  should  be 


1  13  April  1939,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  346,  coll.  29-33. 

2  Grazzi:  II  Principio  della  fine,  p.  17. 

3  New  York  Times,  11  April,  The  Times,  15  April  1939. 

4  Text  of  Ciano’s  speech  in  Relazioni  Internazionali,  22  April  1939,  pp.  308-10. 

5  Text  ibid.  pp.  313-14. 

6  Text  ibid.  pp.  312-13. 

7  Cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  78,  79,  85,  92,  96, 100,  103, 106,  1 15, 1 16,  127,  134, 135, 137, 142-4,  154. 
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only  the  beginning  of  concerted  action  by  the  Axis,  and  they  took  con¬ 
siderable  military  precautions.  Easter  leave  was  stopped,  reservists  were 
called  up,  or  kept  with  the  colours,  the  Maginot  Line  was  manned,  the 
Mediterranean  fleet  was  brought  up  to  full  strength,  and  the  Committee 
of  National  Defence,  which  included  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  held  an  emergency 
meeting  on  the  9th.  On  the  other  hand,  the  diplomatic  handling  of  the 
affair,  both  as  regards  representations  to  Italy  and  security  arrangements 
with  other  countries,  was  largely  left  to  Great  Britain.  Bonnet  claims  that, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Defence  Committee,  he  spoke  strongly  in 
favour  of  a  military  agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  he  mentions  hardly 
any  actual  dealings  with  foreign  governments,  except  that  he  attempted 
to  rouse  the  Yugoslav  Government  to  a  less  acquiescent  attitude  towards 
Italy,  and  warned  the  United  States  Government  that  the  European 
situation  was  becoming  increasingly  serious,  and  that  the  attitude  of 
Congress  towards  neutrality  legislation  might  have  a  decisive  effect.1 

The  French  were  reported  to  be  quite  satisfied  to  let  the  British  take  the 
initiative,  partly  in  the  hope  that  their  new  commitments  would  compel 
them  to  introduce  conscription.2  They  may  also  have  hoped  that  Great 
Britain  would  act  as  a  lightning  conductor  for  Italian  resentment.  In 
striking  contrast  to  the  speeches  which  Chamberlain  and  Halifax  were 
making  in  the  British  Parliament  at  that  very  moment,  the  statement 
handed  to  the  French  press,  in  which  Daladier  announced  the  French 
guarantees  to  Greece  and  Rumania,  did  not  mention  Italy  or  AJbania  by 
name.3  There  was  no  declaration  of  policy  and  Parliament  was  never 
summoned.  Guariglia,  the  Italian  Ambassador  in  Paris,  contrasted  the 
‘reserve  and  neutrality’  of  the  French  Government  with  the  tone  of  the 
French  press,  which  had  earned  the  usual  Fascist  protest,4  but  he  em¬ 
phasized  the  subservience  of  both  press  and  Government  to  British  influ¬ 
ence,  which,  he  alleged,  had  revived  feeling  in  France  against  Italy  when 
this  had  begun  to  die  down.  He  also,  however,  reported  growing  resent¬ 
ment  in  France  against  Great  Britain,  especially  in  the  army.5 

The  Albanians  had  protested  to  the  League  of  Nations,  as  well  as  to 
individual  Great  Powers.6  An  appeal  by  the  Albanian  charge  d’affaires  in 
Paris,  dated  8  April,  but  posted  on  the  1  ith,  was  rejected  by  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  League,  on  the  ground  that,  on  the  8  th,  the  Albanian  Govern¬ 
ment  themselves  could  have  still  communicated  with  Geneva.  Afterwards, 
King  Zog  himself,  in  a  letter  dated  9  April  and  received  in  Geneva  on  13 
May,  asked  that  states  members  should  both  refuse  to  recognize  the  new 

1  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  pp.  236-7. 

2  New  York  Times,  10  April  1939.  3  Temps,  14  April  1939. 

4  Articles  favouring  appeasement  were,  however,  not  uncommon  (cf.  L’Europe  Nouvelle, 

15  April  1939).  5  Toscano:  Patto  d’Acciaio,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  226-8. 

6  e.g.  to  the  United  Kingdom,  through  the  Albanian  Minister  in  London,  on  8  April  1939 

(D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  92). 
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regime  and  should  take  steps  to  re-establish  the  Albanians  in  the  possession 
of  their  former  rights.1  In  the  meantime,  the  new  puppet  Government  in 
Albania  had  given  notice,  on  13  April,  of  Albania’s  withdrawal  from  the 
League.2  When  the  question  came  before  the  League  Council  on  22  May 
the  representatives  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  New  Zealand,  and  China  took  the 
view  that  this  new  case  of  aggression  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  the  Coun¬ 
cil  adopted  a  Soviet  proposal  to  refer  all  correspondence  between  the 
League  and  representatives  of  Albania  to  the  Assembly.  Halifax  had  no 
objection  to  this  being  done,  if  the  Council  did  not,  itself,  make  any 
recommendation.3 

Ciano’s  hope  of  avoiding  interminable  wrangling  over  recognition4  was 
fulfilled.  Chamberlain  and  Butler  (then  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs)  gave  non-committal  replies  to  parliamentary  questions  on 
26  April.5  When  Perth  took  leave  of  Mussolini  on  21  April,  it  was  decided 
that  his  successor’s  credentials  should  be  accepted  without  the  title  of  King 
of  Albania,6  because  the  agrement  had  been  asked  for  before  the  union  was 
in  existence.  After  the  Albanian  Foreign  Ministry  had  notified  foreign 
governments  of  its  forthcoming  extinction,  the  British  Minister  in  Albania 
remained  in  the  country  as  Consul-General,  and  Chamberlain  told  the 
House  of  Commons  on  12  June  that  the  Government  had  not  yet  decided 
to  recognize  the  annexation.7  De  facto  recognition  came  in  October,  with 
the  appointment  of  a  new  Consul-General.  The  United  States  Minister 
had  left  in  September  1939,  and  no  United  States  Consulate  was  main¬ 
tained.8 


(d)  Italy’s  Use  of  Albania  as  a  Base  for  Further  Expansion 

‘He  who  holds  Bohemia  holds  the  Danubian  Basin.  He  who  holds 
Albania  holds  the  Balkans.’  The  first  half  of  this  pronouncement  of 
Mussolini’s  to  the  Grand  Council  on  13  April  19399  was  the  momentarily 
frank  admission  of  a  state  of  things  to  which,  in  practice,  his  policy  was 
rapidly  and  inevitably  adapting  itself;  with  the  second  he  stepped  back 
into  his  world  of  fantasy,  to  plan  expansion  at  the  expense  of  Yugoslavia 
and  Greece.  He  was  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  Albania  had 
boundary  disputes  with  both  of  these  states  which,  though  formally  settled 
between  1919  and  1926,  were  still  capable  of  being  revived.10  Tothesouth, 

1  League  of  Nations  Official  Journal,  May-June  1939,  pp.  246-7. 

2  Ibid.  March-April  1939,  p.  206. 

3  Ibid.  May-June  1939,  pp.  247-8. 

4  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  l3  April  1939. 

5  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  346,  col.  1112. 

6  Ciano,  op.  cit.  21  April  1939.  7  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  348,  col.  875. 

8  Archer:  Balkan  Journal,  pp.  93  seqq.,  100-3. 

9  Giuseppe  Bottai:  Vent’  anni  e  un  giorno,  2nd  edition  (Milan,  Garzanti,  1949),  p.  126. 

10  For  the  earlier  history  of  these  questions  see  H.P.C.  iv.  210,  317,  318,  320  seqq.,  338  seqq.; 
Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  343-8;  Survey  for  1925,  ii.  280  seqq. 
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in  Epirus,  the  Graeco-Albanian  frontier  was  a  compromise  between  the 
Greek  and  Albanian  claims  of  1913  and  1919.  The  Albanians  had  desired 
a  frontier  following  the  Pindus  range,  and  reaching  the  sea  at  Arta,  thus 
including  in  Albania  the  coastal  district  of  Tsamuria  (in  Albanian, 
Chamuria,  i.e.  the  land  of  the  Albanian  Muslims  or  ‘Chains’) ;  the  Greeks, 
one  that  ran  from  Grammata  Bay,  a  little  south  of  Valona,  to  the  Yugoslav 
frontier  between  Lakes  Ohrida  and  Prespa.  The  Greeks  had  never  offici¬ 
ally  asked  for  V alona,  in  which  Italy  had  always  been  interested,  but  un¬ 
official  Greek  claims  had  extended  beyond  both  Valona  and  the  Devoli 
oilfield  as  far  north  as  Elbasan. 

On  neither  side  of  the  frontier  was  it  easy  to  distinguish  between  Greeks 
and  Albanians.  Many  persons  in  Northern  Epirus,  for  instance,  considered 
themselves  Albanian  in  spite  of  being  bilingual,  of  having  been  educated 
in  Greek  schools,  and  of  being  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  The 
economic  resources  of  Northern  Epirus,  in  agricultural  land,  water-power, 
coal,  and  iron,  were  of  greater  importance  to  Albania,  the  smaller  and 
poorer  country  of  the  two,  than  to  Greece;  but,  for  Greece,  the  possession 
of  Koritsa  (Kor^e)  would  have  brought  with  it  a  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  in  communications  between  Epirus  and  Greek  Macedonia.  Much 
the  most  important  strategic  interest  involved  was  the  control  of  the  Corfu 
Channel.  The  Italians  had  always  been  opposed  to  Greece’s  acquiring 
control  over  both  shores  of  this  channel,  and  now,  thanks  to  their  occupation 
of  Albania,  they  themselves  dominated  its  narrows;  but  the  southern  part 
of  the  mainland  shore  was  still  in  Greek  hands.  It  was  the  Greeks,  not 
the  Albanians,  who  had  maintained  their  claims  after  the  Conference  of 
Ambassadors’  decision  in  1921 ;  but,  in  1939,  the  Greek  Government  were 
far  too  anxious  to  avoid  any  provocation  towards  a  Great  Power  to  indulge 
in  irredentism. 

Albanian  grievances  against  Yugoslavia  were  more  deeply  felt.  While 
the  Yugoslav  minority  in  Albania  was  negligible,  the  boundary  settlements 
of  1913  and  1919-261  had  left  500,000  Albanians — and  the  population 
of  the  whole  of  Albania  was  only  a  million — in  Montenegro,  Serbia,  and 
Macedonia,  some  on  the  coast,  or  round  Lake  Scutari,  others  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  or  in  the  more  fertile  plains  of  Metohija  and  Kossovo.  Twenty  years 
of  Yugoslav  rule  had  produced  the  usual  minority  complaints  of  expro¬ 
priation  and  maladministration.  The  Yugoslav  interest  in  these  districts 
was  influenced  by  memories  of  the  Serbo-Greek -Albanian  Empire  of  the 
Tsar  Stjepan  Dusan  (1331-55)  and  of  the  last  stand  of  the  Serbs  against 
the  Turks  at  Kossovo  in  1389;  but  there  were  also  present-day  strategic 
and  economic  considerations.  The  Kossovo  plain  was  a  link  (though  not 
the  only  one)  between  Serbia  and  Yugoslav  Macedonia,  and  also,  by  way 
of  Metohija,  between  Serbia  and  the  Adriatic.  The  Serbs  had,  indeed, 

1  Cf.  H.P.C.  iv.  210. 
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aspired  to  gain  better  access  to  the  sea  by  annexing  the  whole  Drin  valley ; 
and  Yugoslavia  already  held  the  strategic  advantage  of  occupying  the 
headwaters  of  both  the  Black  and  the  White  Drin. 

Mussolini  decided  to  encourage  Albanian  irredentism  both  to  the  north 
and  to  the  south,  partly  as  ‘the  little  light  in  the  tunnel’  to  fix  the  attention 
of  the  Albanians  and  keep  their  national  spirit  alive,  partly  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  his  general  designs  in  the  Balkans.1  The  agitation  against  Yugo¬ 
slavia  might,  for  instance,  help  to  win  Croatia  as  well  as  Kossovo.  As  early 
as  21  April,  on  the  strength  of  an  encouraging  report  from  the  former 
Albanian  Minister  in  Belgrade  about  the  ‘850,000  Kossovesi’,  Ciano  re¬ 
corded  his  conclusion  that,  though  it  was  desirable  to  ‘chloroform’  the 
Yugoslavs  for  the  time  being,  these  ‘Kossovesi’  might  eventually  become 
a  dagger  wherewith  to  stab  Yugoslavia  in  the  back.2  By  July  he  was 
arranging  for  cultural  and  religious  propaganda  about  both  Kossovo  and 
Tsamuria,  to  be  followed,  first  by  a  public  organization,  also  cultural  and 
religious  in  its  aims,  and  finally  by  a  secret  military  organization,  in 
readiness  for  ‘the  inevitable  Yugoslav  crisis’.3  By  now  Albania  was  already 
a  centre  for  daily  broadcasts  to  Y ugoslavia,  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Rumania ; 
Bottai,  the  Italian  Minister  of  Education,  foretold,  speaking  at  Koritsa  on 
14  June,  that  Albania  ‘would,  like  Piedmont,  expand  her  borders  within 
two  or  three  years’;  and  Badoglio  gave  similar  encouragement  to  an 
Albanian  delegation  visiting  Rome.4 

The  Italian  General  Staff  announced  its  intention  of  installing  in  Albania 
a  permanent  garrison  of  80,000  men,  and  Badoglio  himself  visited  Albania 
on  20-27  June5  chiefly,  it  was  believed,  in  connexion  with  the  new  pro¬ 
gramme  of  public  works.  This  included  motor  roads  to  the  Greek  and 
Yugoslav  frontiers,  and  it  was  said  that  the  contractors  had  been  instructed 
to  finish  their  work  by  the  end  of  August.5  Roads  towards  Greece  received 
priority,6  and  the  main  concentration  of  troops  was  against  the  Greek 
frontier.7  Italian  manoeuvres  in  that  area,  violations  of  the  frontier  by 
aircraft,  and  various  manifestations  of  irredentism,  such  as  the  aggressive 

1  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  21  April,  3  June  1939.  For  Mussolini’s  change  of  policy  towards 
Yugoslavia  see  pp.  296-300  below. 

2  Ciano,  op.  cit.  21  April  1939,  and  cf.  26  May  1939. 

3  Ibid.  22  July  1939. 

4  Greek  White  Book ,  nos.  42,  43;  Archer:  Balkan  Journal,  pp.  94-95. 

5  New  York  Times,  27  June  1939.  6  Ciano,  op.  cit.  12  May  1939. 

7  The  significance  of  this  was  pointed  out  by  the  former  British  Minister  in  Albania,  now 
Consul-General,  in  a  despatch  of  1  June  1939  from  Durazzo  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  693).  He 
observed  that  if  the  Italians’  only  object  had  been  to  maintain  their  hold  on  Albania,  they  would 
have  concentrated  their  troops  in  the  wild  highlands  of  the  north  and  north-east,  and  would  not 
have  sent  to  Albania,  as  they  had,  a  disproportionate  number  of  formations  and  of  armaments 
suitable  for  aggressive  mobile  warfare.  At  the  same  time  he  was  not  expecting  an  Italian  attack 
on  Greece  at  an  early  date.  On  30  May  the  French  Ambassador  in  Rome  received  from  Ciano 
an  unsatisfactorily  elusive  reply  to  an  inquiry  about  the  reason  for  the  stationing  of  so  many 
Italian  troops  in  Albania  (ibid.  no.  7°2).  In  May  the  Hungarian  Government  were  reported  to 
believe  that  Greece  was  Italy’s  ultimate  objective  in  occupying  Albania  (ibid.  no.  571). 
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songs  sung  by  the  troops,  were  the  subject  of  Italo-Greek  exchanges  of 
views. 


(iii)  Italo-German  Relations 
(a)  The  Negotiation  of  the  Pact  of  Steel 
(1)  Italo-German  Approaches  towards  a  Pact  before  ig  March  iggg 

A  German  proposal  for  an  alliance  between  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan1 
had  been  discussed  with  Ribbentrop  by  Mussolini  on  28  October  1938; 
but,  in  this  conversation,  Mussolini  had  dealt  with  the  question  as  if 
Germany  and  Italy  alone  were  concerned.  He  had  at  that  time  rejected 
the  idea,  on  the  ground  that  the  alliance  was  ‘a  sacred  pledge  to  be  respected 
and  fulfilled  in  its  entirety’,  and  therefore  could  not  be  concluded  till 
public  opinion  was  ready  for  it,  and  he  went  on  to  explain  that 

when  the  alliance  between  Germany  and  ourselves  seems  to  be  ripe,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  lay  down  its  objectives.  We  must  not  make  a  purely  defensive 
alliance.  There  would  be  no  need  of  one  since  no  one  is  thinking  of  attacking  the 
totalitarian  States.  Instead  we  wish  to  make  an  alliance  in  order  to  change  the 
map  of  the  world.  For  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  fix  the  objectives  and  the  con¬ 
quests  to  be  made ;  for  our  part,  we  already  know  in  what  direction  we  must  go.2 

Throughout  November  and  December  Mussolini  had  vacillated.  Once, 
just  after  the  visit  of  Chamberlain  and  Halifax  to  Paris  had  taken  place 
and  the  visit  of  Ribbentrop  had  been  announced,  he  had  even  decided  to 
accept  the  alliance,  on  the  pretext  of  a  report  in  the  press  that  Great 
Britain  and  France  had  concluded  military  agreements.  For  the 
moment  Attolico  had  prevented  him  from  committing  himself:  first  by 
telling  him  that  the  acceptance  could  not  be  handed  to  Ribbentrop  for 
a  few  days,  then  by  denying  the  report  on  the  authority  of  confidential 
information  from  the  German  Foreign  Ministry.3 

Mussolini  had  finally  made  up  his  mind  during  a  few  days  of  seclusion  at 
Rocca  delle  Gaminate,  at  the  end  of  December,  and  on  New  Year’s  Day 
he  had  told  Ciano  that  he  would  accept  Ribbentrop’s  proposal.  During 
the  coming  month  he  would  prepare  public  opinion- — of  which  he  was 
contemptuous — for  the  alliance.4 

Next  day,  Ciano  had  written  to  Ribbentrop5  proposing  that  the  Pact 
should  be  signed  in  the  last  ten  days  of  the  month,  kept  secret  up  to  the 
moment  of  signing  so  as  to  take  the  world  by  surprise,  and  presented  ‘as 

1  See  further  below,  pp.  660  seqq. 

2  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  376—8;  Eng.  version,  pp.  244-6. 

3  Toscano:  Patto  d’Acciaio,  2nd  ed.  pp.  86-87. 

4  Ciano:  Diario  ( 1939-43 )>  1  January  1939. 

5  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  392-4;  Eng.  version,  pp.  258-9;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i. 
150-2.  He  telephoned  the  decision  to  Ribbentrop  that  very  day,  but  the  actual  letter  was  not 
presented  till  5  January. 
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a  pact  of  peace,  which  ensures  to  Germany  and  Italy  the  possibility  of  work¬ 
ing  in  complete  tranquillity  for  a  very  long  time  to  come’.  He  had  made 
no  stipulations  as  to  the  terms  of  the  alliance,  and  had  said  nothing  more 
about  the  need  to  define  the  prospective  allies’  aims  and  conquests  in 
advance,  even  though  the  Nazi  Government’s  recent  dealings  with  France 
had  contrasted  disagreeably  with  the  tempting  promises  made  by  Ribben- 
trop  when  Mussolini  had  pressed  for  an  understanding  of  this  kind  on 
28  October.  On  the  contrary,  though  Ciano  had  set  forth  Italy’s  demands 
with  regard  to  Tunis,  Jibuti,  and  Suez,  this  had  been  chiefly  in  order  to 
convince  Ribbentrop  that  Italy  was  not  seeking  the  alliance  because  she 
meant  to  force  a  crisis  with  France  there  and  then.  Her  real  reasons  for 
action,  he  had  asserted,  were  the  proved  existence  of  an  Anglo-French 
military  agreement,  the  prevailing  of  warlike  tendencies  in  responsible 
quarters  in  France,  and  military  preparations  by  the  United  States  with 
the  aim  of  supplying  the  democracies  with  men  and  material.  He  had 
even  sought  to  justify  the  agitation  against  France  on  the  score  that  the 
tension  it  caused  had  made  ‘the  idea  of  the  alliance  more  popular  in  Italy’. 

When,  on  7  January,  Mussolini  and  Ciano  had  received  the  draft  text  of 
the  Pact  and  its  annexes,  they  had  accepted  it  as  it  stood,  save  for  minor 
amendments  in  the  preamble  which  would  put  more  emphasis  on  common 
interests  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  less  on  ‘the  Communist  menace’.1  Nor 
had  they  expressed  any  objection  to  the  alliance  being  a  defensive  one. 
On  the  other  hand,  Ciano  had  made  some  attempt  to  turn  the  situation  to 
advantage  by  instructing  Attolico  to  approach  the  German  Government 
about  trade  (a  sop  to  public  opinion),  and  about  the  South  Tyrol,2  though 
afterwards  he  had  complained  that  Attolico  had  gone  too  far  in  suggesting 
that  Italy  sought  concessions  on  these  points  as  a  condition  of  entering 
into  the  Pact.3  At  the  time,  Ribbentrop  had  given  assurances  only  about 
the  South  Tyrol.4  Difficulties  in  working  the  Italo-German  clearing  agree¬ 
ment  were,  by  then,  already  the  subject  of  negotiations  in  Rome.5  However, 
the  agreements  which  were  eventually  signed  on  13  February  prepared 
the  way  for  closer  economic  relations  and  for  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
trade.6 

Meanwhile  the  negotiations  for  a  Tripartite  Pact  had  drifted  into  the 
doldrums.7  At  first  Ribbentrop  had  hopefully  suggested  28  January  as  the 
date  of  signature,8  and  even  after  a  warning  from  Shiratori,  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  in  Rome,  that  Japanese  hesitations  might  cause  delay,  Ciano 

1  The  Italo-Russian  trade  agreement  of  7  February  1939  is  reported  to  have  promised  Italy 
a  large  share  of  Russian  oil  exports. 

2  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  2  January  1939;  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  no.  427  (enclosure).  For  Italo- 
German  relations  over  the  South  Tyrol  see  below,  pp.  284  seqq. 

3  Ciano,  op.  cit.  7  January  1939.  4  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  no.  427. 

J  Ibid.  nos.  414-20,  423,  425,  427-9,  431-3,  436-8,  442,  445-6,  448. 

6  Ibid.  no.  451;  Relazioni  Internazionali,  18  February  1939. 

7  See  also  below,  pp.  666  seqq.  8  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  nos.  426,  427. 
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had  instructed  Starace,  the  Secretary  of  the  Fascist  Party,  to  prepare  a 
deafening  overture  of  anti-French  propaganda,  culminating,  when  the 
curtain  rose  on  the  Pact,  in  ‘demonstrations  with  a  sharply  Francophobe 
flavour’.1  It  had  been  only  during  his  visit  to  Yugoslavia  that  he  had 
learnt  from  Attolico  that  delay  was  inevitable,  but  by  the  beginning  of 
February  Ribbentrop  himself  was  not  expecting  the  Pact  to  be  signed  for 
a  month.2 

Mussolini  was  not  at  all  pleased  at  this,  and  resented  Ribbentrop’s 
irresponsible  optimism.  But  it  was  still  German,  not  Japanese,  support 
that  he  was  impatient  to  secure.  Indeed,  he  told  Ciano  he  would  definitely 
prefer  a  two-Power  to  a  three-Power  alliance,  as  ‘such  an  alliance  would 
in  itself  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  existing  Anglo-French  forces,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  not  appear  to  be  anti-British  or  anti- American’ ; 3 
whereas,  ‘as  our  ally,  Japan  will  definitely  push  the  United  States  into  the 
arms  of  the  Western  democracies’.4  Ciano,  for  his  part,  had  come  to 
doubt  whether  the  ‘phlegmatic  and  slow’ Japanese  could  possibly  collabo¬ 
rate  with  the  ‘dynamic  Fascists  and  Nazis’,5  or  involve  themselves  so  deeply 
in  the  convulsive  fluctuations  of  European  politics,  which  altered  from  one 
hour  to  the  next  at  a  mere  telephone  call. 

On  23  February  Ciano  instructed  Attolico  to  propose  that  the  German 
and  Italian  General  Staffs  should  come  to  an  understanding,  but  no 
answer  was  forthcoming  for  a  fortnight.  Suddenly,  however,  on  9  March 
Ribbentrop  proposed  that  the  staff  contacts  should  begin  with  a  meeting 
between  Keitel  and  General  Pariani,  the  Italian  Under-Secretary  for  War. 
Attolico  reported  that  Keitel  himself  meant  to  make  contact  with  the  Italian 
military  authorities  through  the  German  military  attache  in  Rome;  and 
gave  Mussolini  a  welcome  reassurance  with  regard  to  those  two  essential 
premisses  of  his  foreign  policy:  that  Hitler  would,  if  necessary,  go  to  war  in 
support  of  Italy;  but  that  the  German  people,  though  loyal  to  the  Ftihrer, 
wished  to  avoid  war  if  they  could.  Mussolini  and  Ciano  instantly  agreed 
that  the  staff  talks,  for  which  they  had  long  been  pressing,6  should  begin 
without  delay.  In  their  view,  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  if  Axis  dynamism 
were  to  regain  its  momentum  and  recent  local  successes  to  be  exploited. 

(2)  Mussolini’s  State  of  Mind  after  13  March  iggg 

The  events  of  March  and  April  accentuated  Mussolini’s  original  motives 
for  seeking  an  alliance  with  Germany:  his  fear  of  seeing  Italy  isolated 
between  the  two  opposing  camps;  and  his  desire  both  to  secure  German 

1  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  9  January  1939. 

2  Toscano:  Patto  d’Acciaio,  2nd  ed.,  p.  1 16.  3  Ciano,  op.  cit.  8  February  1939. 

4  Ibid.  3  March  1939.  See  also  below,  p.  671.  s  Ciano,  op.  cit.  8  March  1939. 

6  Pariani  had  begun  to  press  the  Germans  for  staff  talks  at  least  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
November  1938  (see  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  nos.  402,  403,  458).  For  the  talks,  finally  held  at  Innsbruck 
in  early  April,  see  below,  p.  263. 
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support  for  his  own  aggressive  plans,  and  to  reinsure  against  German 
aggressiveness  by  building  up  a  strong  position  for  Italy  inside  the  Axis 
system.1  A  new  motive  had  also  come  into  existence:  Germany  must  be 
restrained  from  precipitating  a  premature  general  war. 

Mussolini’s  desire  to  keep  Italy  out  of  war  till  the  end  of  1942  was  by  no 
means  new,  but,  even  during  the  Prague  crisis,  he  had  never  before  made 
such  efforts  to  induce  the  German  Government  to  pursue  a  similar  policy. 
The  change  may  be  accounted  for  in  various  ways.  Since  March  German 
ambitions  had  found  a  new  focus  in  Poland,  and  the  Western  Powers — 
whom  Mussolini,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  had  believed  to  be  wearily 
and  irretrievably  retreating  before  the  pressure  of  the  Axis — were  now 
standing  their  ground  and  organizing  counter-measures.  Mussolini’s  sudden 
anxiety  over  a  possible  British  occupation  of  Corfu,  in  reply  to  his  own 
occupation  of  Albania,  proves  that  he  took  the  situation  more  seriously 
than  Ciano’s  Diary  might  lead  one  to  imagine. 

The  unpreparedness  of  the  Italian  forces  in  the  face  of  this  growing 
danger  of  war  was  forced  once  more  upon  Mussolini’s  attention  both  when 
the  Albanian  expedition  revealed  serious  defects  in  the  army,2  and  when, 
later  on  in  April,  he  learned  that  his  Under-Secretary  for  Air,  General 
Valle,  had  been  giving  him  grossly  exaggerated  estimates  of  the  number 
of  aircraft  fit  for  service.3  Moreover,  he  attached  great  importance  to  the 
state  of  public  opinion,  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  Italian  people  were 
increasingly  alarmed  by  the  drift  towards  war,  especially  by  the  calling  up 
of  so  many  reservists  since  January.  Their  acquiescence  in  the  Axis  policy 
might  not  survive  another  European  crisis,  and  the  stability  of  the  Fascist 
regime  might  even  be  threatened  in  consequence. 

(3)  The  Effect  of  German-Polish  Tension  on  Italian  Policy 

The  reports  of  German-Polish  tension  which  reached  Rome  from  the 
Italian  Embassy  in  Warsaw  at  the  end  of  March  moved  Ciano  to  reflect 
that  German  action  against  Poland  would  have  disastrous  results  in  Italy, 
where  there  was  much  sympathy  with  the  Poles ;  and  that,  if  the  Germans 

1  Although,  for  instance,  Mussolini  assured  Gafencu,  the  Rumanian  Foreign  Minister  (when 
the  latter  visited  Rome  in  early  May  1939),  that  the  Western  Powers  were  wasting  their  time  in 
attempts  to  split  the  Axis,  the  first  question  he  himself  asked  was  what  they  had  said  about  Axis 
policy  in  Berlin — an  embarrassing  question  as  nothing  had  been  said  at  all.  He  then  proceeded 
to  expatiate  on  the  unity  of  the  Axis,  and  on  the  safeguards  and  spheres  of  influence  assured  to 
Italy,  seemingly  unconscious  that  each  assertion  of  confidence  could  equally  well  be  interpreted 
as  a  confession  of  fear.  He  even  declared  that  the  Germans  had  never  invaded  Italy  in  the  past 
without  paying  dearly  for  it  (Gafencu:  Demurs  jours  de  VEurope,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  220-1). 

2  Bottai:  Vent’  anni  e  un  giorno ,  p.  126. 

3  The  Italian  Naval  Intelligence  Department’s  figure  was  982,  as  compared  with  General 
Valle’s  3,006  (Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  29  April  1939).  General  Pricolo,  Valle’s  successor,  after¬ 
wards  gave  a  total  of  1,200  aircraft,  at  least  200  of  which  were  obsolete  (Pietro  Badoglio:  L’ Italia 
nella  seconda  guerra  mondiale  (Verona,  Mondadori,  1946),  pp.  24-25).  See  also  Bottai,  op.  cit. 
pp.  127,  128. 
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broke  their  oft-repeated  pledges  to  Poland,  who  could  ever  trust  their  word 
again?1  On  31  March  the  Polish  Ambassador  told  him  that  the  Poles 
would  fight  if  the  Germans  had  recourse  to  their  usual  intransigent 
methods.2  After  the  Albanian  crisis  Fascist  anxiety  was  revived  in  a  more 
acute  form  when  Goring,  during  a  visit  to  Rome  on  14-17  April,3  spoke  of 
Poland  in  a  tone  all  too  reminiscent  of  that  used  by  Nazi  spokesmen  about 
Austria  and  Czechoslovakia.4  Almost  at  the  same  time  Attolico  warned 
his  Government  that,  though  Hitler  genuinely  wished  to  avoid  a  European 
war  during  the  next  year  or  two,  he  might  not  have  the  patience  to  wait  any 
longer  for  a  settlement  of  the  Danzig  problem,  and  might  attack  Poland 
in  the  belief  that  Great  Britain  and  France  would  not  intervene.  Attolico’s 
own  view  was  that  the  Western  Powers  would  honour  their  guarantees.5 
On  receiving  this  despatch  Mussolini  and  Ciano  feared  that  a  German 
attack  was  imminent,  and  considered  that  they  had  a  right  to  be  informed 
of  Germany’s  plans  in  time  to  make  their  preparations,  especially  as 
regards  public  opinion.  It  was  at  this  point  that  they  decided  to  press  for 
an  earlier  meeting  with  Ribbentrop.6  Later  news  from  Berlin  was  more 
reassuring,  as  far  as  immediate  danger  was  concerned,  but  the  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  German-Polish  Declaration  of  1934  in  Hitler’s  Reichstag  speech 
of  28  April  caused  much  more  alarm  in  Rome  than  did  that  of  the  Anglo- 
German  Naval  Treaty  in  the  same  speech.7  Ciano  comforted  himself  with 
the  thought  that  Hitler’s  speech  and  the  reactions  to  it  abroad  were  milder 
than  might  have  been  feared ;  he  played  with  the  idea  of  a  new  Munich, 
and  declared  it  to  be  practically  impossible  for  Great  Britain  and  France  to 
make  war  on  Germany  from  the  west.8  But,  whatever  doubts  he  and 
Mussolini  might  have  of  the  Western  Powers’  ability  to  support  Poland, 
they  had  none  about  Poland’s  intention  of  resisting,  and  their  own  desire 
to  avoid  war  was  so  strong  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  take  any  risk  of 
a  German-Polish  conflict  becoming  generalized. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  attitude  which  the  Italian  Government 
adopted  towards  the  Danzig  conflict  was  that  Hitler’s  demands  were 
reasonable,  and  that  the  Poles  ought  to  come  to  terms  without  delay  and 
take  care  not  to  involve  themselves  with  the  Western  Powers.  The  Fascist 
press  took  up  these  themes,9  and  a  note  urging  Poland  not  to  depart  from 
Pilsudski’s  policy  of  equilibrium  is  reported  to  have  been  presented  on 
3  April.10  Four  weeks  later  Mussolini  confided  to  Gafencu,  the  Rumanian 
Foreign  Minister,  his  regrets  that  Polish  heroism  should  be  sacrificed  in 

1  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  30  March  1939;  Donosti:  Mussolini  e  I'Europa,  p.  195. 

2  Ciano,  op.  cit.  31  March  1939.  3  See  below,  p.  264. 

4  Ciano,  op.  cit.  14,  16,  17  April  1939. 

5  Attolico  to  Ciano,  despatch  of  18  April  1939,  cited  in  Toscano:  Patto  d’Acciaio,  2nd  ed..  p. 

312,  note  14.  6  See  below,  p.  265. 

i  Ciano,  op.  cit.  27  April  1939.  8  Ibid.  28  April  1939. 

«  e.g.  Giornale  d' Italia,  18  April  1939.  10  Ibid.  29  April  1939. 
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such  a  cause,  and  his  fears  that  the  Danzig  conflict  might  start  the  avalanche, 
adding  that  he  could  not  oppose  Hitler  when  the  latter  was  in  the  right,  or 
in  a  matter  affecting  a  country  lying  outside  Italy’s  sphere  of  influence.1 
Finally,  on  1 2  May,  when  the  Pact  of  Steel  was  already  known  to  be  under 
negotiation,  and  in  answer  to  inquiries  from  Poland,  Ciano  instructed  his 
Ambassador  in  Warsaw  to  state  that  the  Fascist  Government  were  most 
anxious  that  Germany  and  Poland  should  settle  their  problems  by  peace¬ 
ful  means,  but  that,  if  a  crisis  arose,  Warsaw  should  entertain  no  illusions, 
as  Italy  would  unquestionably  take  up  her  stand  at  the  side  of  Germany.2 
Ciano  again  counselled  moderation  in  an  interview  with  the  Polish  Am¬ 
bassador  on  15  May.3 

After  the  announcement  of  the  British  guarantee  to  Poland,  it  was  hinted 
for  a  time  in  Rome  that  the  British  Government  were  trying  to  associate 
Italy  with  their  new  policy:  for  instance,  that  they  had  asked  Mussolini 
to  use  his  good  offices  with  Hitler4  and  that  there  might  be  a  conference, 
or  even  an  Anglo-Italian  guarantee  of  Poland;  while  the  idea  of  a  confer¬ 
ence,  and  an  agreement  between  the  four  European  Great  Powers,  and 
perhaps  also  Poland,  reappeared  in  Ciano’s  talks  with  Gafencu.5  Neverthe¬ 
less  Mussolini  held  aloof  from  both  the  peace  moves  attempted  about  this 
time,  namely  Roosevelt’s  message  of  14  April  suggesting  a  ten-year  truce6 
and  the  Pope’s  suggestion  early  in  May  that  the  German-Polish  and  F ranco- 
Italian  disputes  should  both  be  the  subject  of  a  general  conference.7  He 
preferred  to  use  his  influence  with  Hitler  in  favour  of  the  postponement  of 
a  general  conflict  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  strengthen  the  Axis  without 
losing  popular  support.  A  treaty  of  alliance,  providing  for  consultation 
both  at  regular  intervals  and  in  emergencies,  seemed  to  him  in  itself  likely 
to  prove  an  effective  brake  on  Nazi  recklessness — a  hope  which  was  shared 
by  many  Italians  of  more  moderate  views,  and  by  members  of  the  secret 
opposition  in  Germany.8  Arrangements  for  consultation  might  also  prevent 
a  repetition  of  the  secretive  and  humiliating  behaviour  of  the  German 
Government  towards  Italy  before  and  during  the  Czechoslovak  crisis. 
Moreover,  Mussolini  still  hoped  to  found  the  alliance  on  a  general  clarifica¬ 
tion  of  aims  and  spheres  of  influence. 


(4)  The  Rome  Conversations,  15-16  April 

In  the  early  spring  of  1939  Ribbentrop  had  held  back  from  developing 
Italo-German,  as  distinct  from  tripartite,  co-operation.  But,  by  April, 

1  Gafencu:  Derniers  jours  de  l’ Europe,  2nd  ed.,  p.  222. 

2  Toscano:  Patto  d’Acciaio,  2nd  ed.,  p.  329.  3  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  15  May  1939. 

4  The  letter  to  Mussolini  in  which  Chamberlain  had  actually  made  this  request  was  sent  on 

20  March,  eleven  days  before  the  guarantee  was  given  to  Poland  (see  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  448). 

5  Gafencu,  op.  cit.  pp.  228-9. 

6  See  below,  pp.  359-62  and  592.  7  See  below,  pp.  362-3. 

8  Kordt:  Wahn  und  Wirklichkeit,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  151,  171-2. 
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Nazi  policy  towards  Italy  had  entered  upon  a  more  active  phase.  For  this 
there  was  more  than  one  reason.  Mussolini’s  resentment  at  the  Nazi  fait 
accompli  in  Czechoslovakia  and  his  suspicions  about  Croatia1  had  been 
taken  seriously  enough  in  Berlin  for  it  to  be  considered  desirable  to  pacify 
him  with  lavish  assurances,  and  at  the  same  time  most  earnestly  to  dissuade 
him  from  seeking  compensation  for  Italy  in  some  rash  adventure  against 
France2  or  Yugoslavia.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Axis  was  shown  to  be 
a  friendship  needing  to  be  kept  in  repair,3  on  the  other,  its  value  for  Ger¬ 
many  was  enhanced  by  the  emergence  of  the  Anglo-French  policy  of 
guarantees;  and  demonstrations  of  Italo-German  solidarity  could  serve 
a  useful  purpose  in  the  war  of  nerves  with  which  the  Nazis  now  began  to 
reply  to  the  Western  Powers.  News  of  German  military  and  naval  move¬ 
ments  coincided  with  the  Italo-Albanian  crisis.4  Contact  between  the 
German  and  Italian  High  Commands  now  became  more  frequent  and 
received  much  publicity.  The  long-awaited  Keitel-Pariani  meeting  took 
place  at  Innsbruck  on  4-6  April.5  Pariani  visited  Berlin  for  the  Hitler 
birthday  celebrations  on  the  20th,  and  on  the  29th  Brauchitsch  arrived  in 
Rome  to  spend  a  week  touring  Libya  in  Pariani’s  company,6  a  visit  which 
is  said  to  have  confirmed  his  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  Italian  forces, 
with  the  result  that  on  returning  to  Germany  he  did  his  best  to  thwart 
Ribbentrop’s  policy.7  There  were  even  rumours  of  Hungarian  repre¬ 
sentatives  taking  part  in  Axis  staff  conversations.8 

Axis  co-operation  was  not  confined  to  military  matters.  Ribbentrop  did 
not,  it  is  true,  succeed  in  persuading  Mussolini  to  agree  to  a  joint  protest  to 
Greece  and  Rumania  against  the  acceptance  of  the  Western  guarantees,9 
perhaps  because  Mussolini  was  still  apprehensive  about  possible  British 
action  in  support  of  Greece,  or  because  he  wished  to  maintain  the  fiction  of 
Italy’s  being  the  protector  of  South-Eastern  Europe  inside  the  Axis  system. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mussolini,  like  Hitler,  disdained  to  make  any  direct 
reply  to  Roosevelt’s  message  of  14  April,  which  he  greeted  with  the  charac¬ 
teristic  remark:  ‘A  result  of  infantile  paralysis.’10  His  public  rejection  of  the 
proposal  took  the  form  of  a  rodomontade11  delivered  on  20  April  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  on  the  Capitol  in  preparation  for  the  Rome  Universal  Exhibition  of 
1942,  in  which  he  declared  that  it  was  neither  fair  not  reasonable  to  indict 

1  See  above,  pp.  228-9.  2  Kordt:  Wahn  und  Wirklichkeit,  2nd  ed.,  p.  150. 

3  For  instance,  Germany’s  execution  of  her  undertakings  to  deliver  coal  to  Italy  continued  to 
cause  friction,  not  only  between  the  two  Governments,  but  also,  in  Berlin,  between  Weizsacker 
and  Funk  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  nos.  174,  175,  360,  423).  4  See  above,  p.  251. 

5  For  a  record  of  the  conversations  see  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  Appendix  I,  no.  iii,  pp.  1 1 10-12.  The 
German  and  Italian  naval  and  air  staffs  also  made  contact  with  one  another  in  June  (ibid, 
nos.  vii-xiv,  pp.  1116-27)-  6  Ibid.  no.  vi. 

7  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  3°  April  1939;  Toscano:  Patto  d’Acciaio,  2nd  ed.,  p.  324,  note  33. 

8  The  Hungarians  did  suggest  this  in  June  (see  below,  p.  413). 

9  Toscano,  op.  cit.  pp.  250-1. 

10  Ciano,  op.  cit.  15  April  1939. 

11  Mussolini:  Scritti  e  discorsi,  xii.  175-7. 
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Italy  as  a  potential  aggressor.  His  will  to  peace  (a  peace,  which  must, 
however,  be  based  on  justice)  was  symbolized  by  the  triumphal  arch  on  the 
scale  of  St.  Peter’s  or  the  Colosseum  which  would  dominate  the  Exhibition. 
Mussolini  was  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  alone  in  resenting  the  tone  of  the 
message.  The  average  Italian  did  not  feel  that  his  country  was  guilty  of 
aggression,  and  particularly  objected  to  her  being  put  on  the  same  footing 
as  Germany. 

Between  receiving  Roosevelt’s  message  and  protesting  Italy’s  peaceful 
intentions  so  loudly  on  the  Capitol,  Mussolini,  on  15— 16  April,  had  been 
discussing  Axis  policy  with  Goring,  who  had  been  visiting  Rome  on  14-17 
April.1  As  Hitler,  Ribbentrop,  and  others  had  done  in  March,  Goring 
both  cajoled  Mussolini  with  reassurances  and  enjoined  caution  on  him  for 
the  immediate  future.  He  was  concerned  to  convince  Mussolini  that  Ger¬ 
many  was  not  encroaching  or  intending  to  encroach  on  Italy’s  sphere  in 
the  South-East  European  hinterland  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  particularly  in  Yugoslavia.  The  two  men  agreed  that  Yugoslavia 
was  now  in  a  weak  and  isolated  position,  and  that  she  could  and  should  be 
bullied  into  a  rapprochement  with  the  Axis. 

The  gravest  questions  discussed  between  the  two  men  were  the  prospects 
and  the  timing  of  a  war  between  the  two  Axis  Powers  and  the  two  West  Euro¬ 
pean  Powers.  Both  men  believed  that  Britain  and  France  would  stand 
together  and  that  war  with  both  would  be  inevitable;  the  only  question 
was  when  the  most  favourable  moment  would  occur.  Goring  was  strongly 
in  favour  of  waiting:  saying  that  the  ‘Ju.88’  bomber  would  come  into  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  autumn,  and  that,  in  1940,  two  new  German  battleships 
would  be  commissioned,  and  two  more  be  launched.  His  arguments  that 
the  situation  would  be  more  favourable  in  nine  months  or  a  year,  and  that 
British  rearmament  in  the  air  would  not  begin  to  show  appreciable  results  in 
1 942,  indicated  an  earlier  date  for  the  conflict  than  Mussolini’s  choice  of  the 
end  of  1942.  At  the  second  meeting,  however,  he  said  that  the  armaments 
ratio  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  would  be  more  favourable  in 
1942-3  than  at  present,  especially  at  sea.  France  was  assumed  to  be  al¬ 
ready  incapable  of  any  but  strictly  defensive  preparations.  When  the  Duce 
asked:  ‘What  ought  we  to  do  until  the  time  is  favourable  for  a  general 
conflict?’  Goring  recommended  that  the  Axis  Powers  should  at  once  arm 
themselves  to  the  point  of  maintaining  a  state  of  mobilization,  and  said  that 
Germany,  for  her  part,  had  already  done  this.  They  agreed  that  they  would 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  provoked  into  a  conflict  but  would  await  what 

1  Two  unsigned  memoranda,  recording  the  conversations,  held  on  15  and  on  16  April  respect¬ 
ively,  appear  in  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  nos.  205  and  21 1.  A  report  on  the  visit  by  Mackensen,  who  was 
not  present  at  the  conversations,  appears  ibid.  no.  252.  Ciano  was  present  at  these  conversations 
and  also  talked  privately  to  Goring  (see  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  14-17  April  1939).  The 
arrangements  for  Goring’s  visit,  which  had  been  put  in  train  without  consultation  with  Ribben¬ 
trop,  had  caused  friction  between  the  two  men  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  no.  178). 
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they  considered  to  be  the  right  moment;  that  they  would  continue  to 
build  up  their  armaments;  and  that,  with  a  view  to  joint  action  later,  they 
would  enter  into  discussions  regarding  the  synchronization  of  their  autarky 
and  also  co-operation  between  their  air  and  naval  forces.  In  the  meantime 
they  would  continue  the  ‘press  war’  most  vigorously,  but  otherwise  would 
not  undertake  anything  on  a  larger  scale.  Mussolini’s  summing  up  of 
Axis  strategy  was:  ‘Talk  of  peace  and  prepare  for  war,  i.e.  victory.’  This 
‘should  be  the  motto  for  action  of  both  countries’.  The  conversations  also 
ranged  over  the  questions  of  how  to  make  the  most  use  of  Spain  and  the 
Arabs,  and  how  to  deal  with  the  Roosevelt  message.  Both  Roosevelt 
and  the  United  States  were  dismissed  with  an  insouciance  that  seems  strange 
in  retrospect.  One  of  the  most  ominous  passages  in  the  talks  was  opened 
by  Goring’s  saying  that  he  intended  to  suggest  to  Hitler  that  Germany 
should  make  cautious  approaches  to  Russia,  with  an  eye  to  putting  addi¬ 
tional  pressure  on  Poland.  Mussolini  welcomed  the  idea,  but  mentioned 
two  stumbling-blocks:  possible  objections  in  Tokyo  and  possible  German 
designs  on  the  Ukraine.  Goring  said  that  Hitler  had  no  such  designs. 
Mussolini  suggested  that  the  best  approach  to  Russia  might  be  through 
trade  talks,  and  that  Britain  must  not  be  allowed  to  steal  a  march  on  the 
Axis  in  wooing  Russia. 

(5)  The  Milan  Conversations,  6-y  May 

A  suggestion  for  a  meeting  between  Ribbentrop  and  Ciano  had  been 
broached  by  Attolico  in  Berlin,  on  14  April  1939. 1  On  20  April  the  Italian 
Government  (prompted  by  anxiety  at  Goring’s  hostile  attitude  towards 
Poland,2  and  at  a  warning  from  Attolico  on  18  April)  suddenly  proposed 
that  the  two  statesmen  should  meet  early  in  May.  Ribbentrop  was  un¬ 
willing  to  fix  a  date  so  long  as  any  hope  remained  of  agreement  wuth  Japan ; 
but  this  impediment  on  the  German  side  was  overcome  when,  on  24  April, 
an  unpromising  communication  wras  received  from  Tokyo.3  At  about  the 
same  time  Ribbentrop  warned  Oshima  that  Germany  and  Italy  might 
negotiate  a  pact  of  their  own,4  and  he  also  told  Attolico  that  he  might 
bring  a  draft  to  Italy  with  him,  and  would  like  Ciano  to  do  the  same. 

The  instructions  Avhich  Mussolini  drew  up  for  Ciano  on  4  May5  laid 
particular  emphasis  on  the  need  of  both  the  Axis  Powers  for  at  least  three 
years  of  peace.6  During  that  time  Italy  would  organize  Libya,  Albania,  and 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  208.  On  15  April  YVeizsacker  thought  that  a  Hitler-Mussolini  meeting 
might  also  be  in  prospect  (ibid.  no.  209). 

2  See  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  371  of  5  May  1939.  On  6  May  Ciano,  before  leaving  for  Milan,  told 

Loraine  in  Rome,  that  Italy  was  anxious  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  German-Polish  disagree¬ 
ment  (ibid.  no.  388).  3  See  below,  p.  672. 

4  Toscano:  Patto  d’Acciaio,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  253-4.  5  Ibid-  PP-  278-80. 

6  Speculations,  by  Sir  N.  Charles  (Counsellor)  at  Rome,  on  29  April  1939  about  the  Italian 
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Abyssinia  and  raise  an  Abyssinian  army;  increase  and  modernize  her 
batdeships,  submarines,  and  artillery;  develop  autarky  as  a  defence  against 
blockade;  derive  prestige  and  foreign  exchange  from  the  Exhibition  of 
1942;  repatriate  the  Italians  living  in  France;  and  transfer  war  industries 
to  Southern  Italy.  Solidarity  between  the  peoples  of  the  Axis  must  also  be 
developed,  to  which  a  detente  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  Nazism 
would  undoubtedly  contribute.  Besides,  in  three  years’  time,  Japan  might 
have  finished  her  war  with  China. 

As  for  the  best  means  of  strengthening  the  Axis,  Mussolini  would  agree 
to  a  two-Power  or  three-Power  alliance,  as  Tokyo  might  decide.  Military 
agreements  should  be  carefully  prepared,  so  that,  under  specified  condi¬ 
tions,  they  would  come  almost  automatically  into  effect.  The  economic 
questions  he  recommended  for  discussion  were  coal  and  machinery.  In 
the  rest  of  his  memorandum  he  surveyed  relations  with  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,1  and  complained  once  more  of  the  subversive  activities  of 
ex-Austrians  in  the  South  Tyrol.2 

Ribbentrop’s  visit  gave  Mussolini  an  opportunity  of  both  stimulating 
and  testing  the  popularity  of  the  Axis  in  Italy,  a  matter  which  he  had  so 
much  at  heart.  The  French  press  published  reports  of  opposition  in  Milan 
‘even  to  the  point  of  bloodshed’,  and  Mussolini’s  own  police  kept  report¬ 
ing  deep  anti-German  feeling  in  Northern  Italy.  As  Fascist  prestige  was 
closely  bound  up  with  Milan,  the  birth-place  of  the  movement,  Mussolini 
made  up  his  mind  that  these  rumours  must  be  immediately  and  thoroughly 
discredited.  Arrangements  were  therefore  made,  first  with  the  local  party 
leader  for  an  enthusiastic  welcome  to  Ribbentrop  as  he  passed  through  the 
city,  then,  when  Ribbentrop  was  already  on  the  way,  for  the  conversations 
themselves  to  take  place  in  Milan  instead  of  at  Como.3 

Meanwhile,  advance  publicity  from  Italian  sources  gave  the  world  to 
understand  that  the  main  subject  of  the  conversations  would  be  the  Ger¬ 
man-Polish  problem;  and  that  Italy,  though  considering  the  German 
demands  reasonable,  had  not  decided  how  to  act  if  a  crisis  arose,  and  hoped 
for  the  role  of  mediator.  The  announcement  of  an  alliance  was,  for  in¬ 
stance,  only  suggested  as  a  possibility,  in  the  event  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  coming  to  an  understanding,4  and  one  of  the  first  things  Giano 
told  the  press  on  arriving  in  Milan  was:  ‘We  are  not  going  to  get  ourselves 
killed  for  Danzig.’5 

Ciano  describes  himself  as  having  been  agreeably  surprised  both  by  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  Milan  welcomed  Ribbentrop,  and  by  the  latter’s 


Government’s  feelings  towards  Germany  at  this  time,  and  about  the  ambitions  of  the  two  Axis 
Powers  in  Eastern  Europe,  will  be  found  in  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  317.  On  7  May  Attolico  told 
Henderson,  in  Berlin,  that  Ribbentrop  was  going  to  meet  Ciano  in  northern  Italy  (ibid.  no. 
345)-  1  See  below,  pp.  291  seqq.  2  See  below,  pp.  285-7. 

3  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  3,  5,  6  May  1939.  4  Mews  Chronicle,  4  May  1939. 

5  Filippo  Giolli:  Come  fummo  condotti  alia  catastrofe  (Rome,  Editrice  Faro,  n.d.),  p.  144. 
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own  demeanour.1  Ciano’s  minutes  of  the  conversations2  mainly  report 
points  made  by  Ribbentrop,  while  the  German  minutes3  mainly  report 
points  made  by  Ciano.  It  was  agreed  that  a  treaty  of  alliance  should  be  con¬ 
cluded  promptly.  Ciano  wanted  the  longest  possible  postponement  of  the 
war — three  years’  grace,  at  least.  It  appears  that  Ribbentrop  agreed  to  this, 
and  advised  Italy  to  postpone  her  own  dynamism  with  regard  to  Turkey, 
\ugoslavia,  and,  once  again,  France — for  Ciano  had  talked  of  an  Italo- 
French  war  as  being  inevitable,  and  had  declared  that  Italy  would  prefer 
to  fight  this  war  single-handed,  with  no  aid  from  Germany  beyond  supplies.4 
He  asked  for  more  German  coal  and  more  German  machinery  for  manu¬ 
facturing  artillery.  According  to  Ribbentrop  there  was  reason  to  expect 
that  in  a  few  months  Great  Britain  and  France  would  be  tired  of  supporting 
Poland;  and  Germany  would  not,  therefore,  attack  her,  unless  the  Poles 
themselves  adopted  an  offensive  policy.  Ciano  said  that  Italy’s  relations 
with  Poland  were  correct,  but  nothing  more,  and  that  Italy  was  not  interested 
in  the  Polish  question.  Ribbentrop  agreed  with  Ciano  in  wishing  the 
status  quo  in  Yugoslavia  to  be  maintained  so  long  as  Yugoslavia  continued 
to  follow  her  present  foreign  policy;  but  Ribbentrop  recognized  Italian 
interests  there  as  pre-eminent  and  would  allow  Mussolini  a  free  hand  there 
if  Yugoslavia  were  to  break  up  as  a  result  of  internal  conflicts.  He  agreed 
that  a  settlement  of  the  South  Tyrol  problem  should  be  negotiated  at  once.5 
(Ciano  had  asked  for  the  immediate  evacuation  from  the  South  Tyrol 
of  the  10,000  ex- Austrian  Reichsdeutsch  residents.)  Ciano  claimed  Greece 
for  Italy’s  sphere,  and  mentioned  Mussolini’s  wish  gradually  to  bring 
Spain  and  Hungary  into  alliance  with  Italy,  and  it  was  agreed  that  both 
Axis  Powers  should  support  Bulgaria.  It  was  also  agreed  that  an  improve¬ 
ment  should  be  sought  in  the  Axis  Powers’  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Ciano  said  that  Italy  would  welcome  a  settlement  between  Germany  and 
the  Catholic  Church. 

Evidently  still  hoping  for  his  Tripartite  Pact,  Ribbentrop  had  not,  after 
all,  brought  any  draft  of  an  Italo-German  alliance,6  but  he  promised  to  send 

1  Ciano:  Diario  ( i939~43)>  6  May  1939. 

2  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  428-34;  Eng.  version,  pp.  283-6.  3  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  341. 

4  At  the  same  time  Ciano  mentioned  Italy’s  wish  to  maintain  a  formal  friendship  with  Great 
Britain.  5  See  below,  p.  286. 

6  See  above,  p.  265.  Soon  after  25  April  Ribbentrop  was  reported  to  have  countermanded  the 

drafting  of  German  proposals,  and  it  was  not  until  4  May  that  Attolico  reported  that  a  draft  was 
after  all  being  prepared,  but  that  Ribbentrop  would  wait  until  the  last  moment  before  deciding 
whether  to  use  it  or  not,  and  would  not  in  any  case  expect  it  to  be  discussed  there  and  then 

(Toscano:  Patto  d’Acciaio,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  273-4).  An  undated  and  unsigned  German  agenda  for 
the  conversations  is  printed  in  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  between  nos.  340  and  341 .  The  items  are:  (i)  State 
of  treaty  negotiations  (a)  in  the  Berlin-Rome-Tokyo  triangle;  (b)  in  the  Berlin-Rome  Axis;  (ii) 
discussions  between  the  General  Staffs;  (iii)  state  of  war  economy  agreements;  (iv)  Mediter¬ 
ranean  policy;  (v)  the  relations  between  Germany  and  Poland;  (vi)  other  business  headed  by 
South  Tyrol  repatriation  questions.  This  agenda  is  followed  by  technical  notes  on  political  agree¬ 
ments  with  Italy,  introducing  two  alternative  drafts  for  a  treaty. 
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it  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  Italians  to  discuss.  He  proposed  that  the 
ceremony  of  signature  should  take  place  as  soon,  and  as  impressively,  as 
possible  and  he  welcomed  Mussolini’s  suggestion  to  provide  for  the  adher¬ 
ence  of  other  states.1 

Later  that  evening,  after  considering  Ciano’s  report  on  the  conversations, 
Mussolini  rang  Ciano  up  in  Milan  and  asked  him  to  make  a  public 
announcement  about  the  bilateral  pact,  which  he  had  always  preferred  to 
the  tripartite  one.  Ribbentrop  reluctantly  agreed  to  the  proposal,  pending 
Hitler’s  approval.  This  was  immediately  forthcoming  by  telephone,  and, 
according  to  Ciano,  Hitler  himself  took  part  in  drafting  the  agreement.2 
A  communique  of  7  May  announced  that  the  perfect  indentity  of  view  of 
the  two  Governments  had  been  placed  on  record,  and  that  it  had  been 
decided  to  establish  the  relations  between  the  two  Axis  Powers  in  definitive 
form  in  a  political  and  military  pact.3  Ciano  appeared  to  be  far  from 
pleased  at  Mussolini’s  decision,  but  was  still  confident  that  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  unforeseen  and  that  therefore  nothing  dangerous  could  happen.4 


(6)  The  Conclusion  of  the  Pact  of  Steel 

The  German  draft  of  the  Pact,5  which  was  handed  to  Attolico  on  Ribben- 
trop’s  behalf  in  Berlin  on  12  May,6  did,  in  fact,  state  in  its  preamble  that 
Germany  and  Italy  ‘reaffirm  their  common  policy,  the  principles  and 
objectives  of  which  have  been  laid  down  by  them  already’.  The  terms  of 
the  alliance,7  however,  went  far  beyond  anything  that  had  been  proposed 
during  the  tripartite  negotiations.  The  main  provisions  were  as  follows : 

Article  1 .  The  High  Contracting  Parties  will  remain  in  continuous  contact  with 
each  other  in  order  to  reach  an  understanding  on  all  questions  affecting  their 
common  interests  or  the  general  European  situation. 

Article  2.  Should  the  common  interests  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  be 
endangered  by  international  events  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  they  will  im¬ 
mediately  enter  into  consultations  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  these  interests. 

1  Apart  from  the  question  of  Japan,  adherence  by  Italy’s  European  fellow  satellites  would 
have  suited  Mussolini’s  desire  for  reinsurance  inside  the  Axis.  He  shortly  afterwards  expressed 
himself  in  favour  of  the  adherence  of  Hungary  and  Spain  (Ciano:  Diario  {1939- 43),  31  May 
r939)-  2  Ibid.  7  May  1939. 

3  Text  of  communique  in  Toscano:  Patto  d’Acciaio,  2nd  ed.,  p.  308,  note  10. 

4  Giolli :  Comefummo  condotti  alia  catastrofe,  p.  145.  See  also  Loraine’s  speculations  in  D.Brit.F.P. 
v,  no.  424,  about  the  motives  that  had  led  the  two  parties  to  decide  to  conclude  a  pact.  A  re¬ 
assuring  account  of  the  outcome  of  the  Ciano-Ribbentrop  meeting  was  given  by  Attolico  to 
Henderson  in  Berlin  on  1 1  May  (ibid.  no.  486).  The  Italian  Government  were  reported  to  have 
been  influenced  by  Anglo-French  counter-moves  to  Axis  policy  and  by  anti- Axis  comment  in 
the  French  press  (ibid.  nos.  529  and  557). 

5  Text  of  the  German  draft  in  Toscano,  op.  cit.  pp.  330-2,  and  cf.  also  D.Ger.F.P.  vi, 

no.  371 ,  note  1 .  For  the  English  translation  of  the  final  text  see  ibid.  no.  426.  In  Berlin  the  local 
Blackshirts  had  carried  a  placard  declaring  that  ‘the  Rome-Berlin  Axis  is  made  of  pure  steel’ 
{Giornale  d’ Italia,  23  May  1939).  6  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  371. 

7  The  Germans  insisted  that  the  word  ‘alliance’  must  appear  in  the  text  (ibid.  nos.  369  and  370). 
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Should  the  security  or  other  vital  interests  of  one  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  be  threatened  from  without,  the  other  High  Contracting  Party  will 
afford  the  threatened  Party  full  political  and  diplomatic  support  in  order  to 
remove  this  threat. 

Article  3.  If,  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties, 
it  should  happen  that  one  of  them  became  involved  in  warlike  complications 
with  another  Power  or  Powers,  then  the  other  High  Contracting  Party  would 
immediately  come  to  its  assistance  as  an  ally  and  support  it  with  all  its  military 
forces  on  land,  at  sea  and  in  the  air. 

Besides  this,  Article  4  enjoined  closer  collaboration  in  war  economy, 
military  matters,  &c.,  and  the  establishment  of  permanent  joint  com¬ 
mittees;  Article  5  forbade  either  party  to  conclude  a  separate  armistice 
or  peace  in  the  event  of  war;  Article  6  provided  for  the  development  of 
relations  with  friendly  Powers ;  and  Article  7  declared  the  pact  valid  for 
ten  years  from  the  day  it  was  signed.  No  provision  was  made  for  ratifica¬ 
tion,  or  for  the  adherence  of  other  states.  The  secret  additional  protocol1 
dealt  only  with  the  joint  committees  and  co-operation  in  matters  of  press 
and  propaganda,  including  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  expert  officials 
to  the  Embassies  of  each  Power  aupres  the  other.  Contrary  to  what  has 
often  been  alleged,2  it  contained  no  reference,  explicit  or  implied,  to  the 
desirability  of  three  years  of ‘peace’. 

‘It  contains  some  real  dynamite’,  was  Ciano’s  first  impression  of  the 
German  draft,3  rather  as  if  he  were  a  small  boy  holding  a  loaded  gun  for 
the  first  time.  Neither  he  nor  Mussolini,  however,  wished  to  make  the 
Pact  any  less  explosive.  The  few  modifications  proposed  from  Rome,  partly 
on  Attolico’s  advice,4  were  diposed  of  by  making  the  preamble  refer  to 
‘the  common  frontier  .  .  .  fixed  for  all  time’,  and  the  security  of  Italian 
and  German  ‘living  space’.5  On  17  May  Mussolini  approved  the  final  text 
of  the  Pact. 

On  21-23  May  Ciano  visited  Berlin  for  the  signing  of  the  Pact,  which 
took  place  on  the  22nd.6  The  Italians  had  at  least  been  able  to  avoid  the 
24th,  the  anniversary  of  Italy’s  entry  into  the  First  World  War  against 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  426,  pp.  563-4. 

2  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  pp.  79,  243-4;  Toscano:  Patto  d’Acciaio,  2nd  ed.,  p.  366,  note  8. 

3  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  >3  May  1939.  On  13  May,  in  Rome,  Anfuso  gave  to  Mackensen, 
and  Mackensen  transmitted  to  Berlin,  the  text  of  an  intercepted  telegram  from  Halifax  to  the 
British  Ambassador  in  Rome,  repeating  a  telegram  from  Halifax  to  Henderson  in  Berlin  telling 
him  that,  if  Germany  were  to  use  armed  force  against  Poland  over  Danzig,  Britain  and  France 
would  intervene  on  Poland’s  side,  and  prophesying  that,  in  the  ensuing  war,  the  Third  Reich 
would  eventually  be  overthrown  {D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  377). 

4  Toscano,  op.  cit.  pp.  333-5;  341.  Text  of  Italian  draft  amendments  in  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  386. 

5  Cf.  Toscano,  op.  cit.  p.  348. 

6  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  21  [-23]  May  1939.  For  the  statements  by  Ribbentrop  and  Ciano 
and  the  telegrams  exchanged  between  Hitler  and  King  Victor  Emmanuel  see  Giornale  d’ Italia, 
23  May  1939.  Mussolini  asked  for  this  exchange  of  telegrams  in  order  to  ‘prevent  the  usual 
malicious  interpretations  in  the  French  press’  (Ciano,  op.  cit.  17  May  1939). 
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Germany.  Ciano  brought  with  him  the  Order  of  the  Annunziata1  for 
Ribbentrop,  and  Goring  almost  burst  into  tears  when  he  saw  the  collar  of 
the  Order  round  Ribbentrop’s  neck.  Berliners  showed  no  enthusiasm 
whatever  for  the  Axis.  Such  cheers  as  there  were  came  from  the  Hitler 
Youth  and  the  Blackshirts  of  the  Italian  colony,  and,  on  the  second  day, 
from  Berlin  school  children2  and  from  members  of  the  Labour  Front, 
hurriedly  granted  a  special  holiday  with  pay.3  On  the  other  hand,  Ciano’s 
interviews  with  the  Nazi  leaders  left  him  under  the  impression  that  German 
policy  had  not  changed  since  the  Milan  conversations.  Hitler  again  assured 
him  (as  did  Keitel  and  Prince  Philip  of  Hesse)  that  the  direction  of  Medi¬ 
terranean  policy  lay  with  Italy,  and  also  praised  the  Italian  plan  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  Balkans  from  Albania.  Ribbentrop  again  urged  the  necessity  of  at 
least  three  years  of  ‘peace’,  counselled  moderation  towards  Yugoslavia 
and  Turkey,  towards  whom  Ciano  had  expressed  some  hostility,4  but  gave 
a  qualified  approval  to  Italy’s  designs  on  Croatia.  Himmler  was  more 
sympathetic  about  Croatia,  advising  the  Italians  to  establish  their  pro¬ 
tectorate  at  once,  and  discussed  the  chances  of  a  modus  vivendi  with  the 
Catholic  Church.  Ciano  encouraged  him  in  that  direction,  partly  for  the 
sake  of  the  popularity  of  the  alliance  in  Italy.  The  Berlin  conversations  do 
not  figure  in  Ciano’s  collection  of  documents,  and  his  Diary  gives  but  a 
summary  account  of  them.  The  South  Tyrol  question,  for  instance,  which 
had  so  often  figured  in  earlier  conversations,  is  not  mentioned  at  all.  Nor 
is  Poland.  Whether  or  not  anything  was  actually  said  to  Ciano  on  this 
latter  subject,  he  appears  to  have  left  Berlin  without  the  least  suspicion  that 
Hitler  had  chosen  that  very  day  to  expound  his  plan  for  isolating  and  attack¬ 
ing  Poland  before  he  settled  accounts  with  the  Western  Powers.5 

The  story  that,  at  Milan,  Ribbentrop  tricked  or  bullied  the  Italians  into 
the  Steel  Pact  has  thus  no  foundation  in  fact.  For  months  past  Mussolini 
had  looked  forward  to  an  alliance  with  Germany,  and  in  his  instructions 
of  4  May  to  Ciano  he  had  recommended  automatic  military  commitments. 
He  had  several  reasons  for  believing  that  he  must  snatch  this  chance  of 
securing  the  very  kind  of  alliance  that  he  wanted  under  exceptionally 
favourable  conditions.  He  had  long  preferred  an  Italo-German  alliance 
to  the  Tripartite  Pact,  the  teeth  of  which  had  gradually  been  drawn  to 
satisfy  the  Japanese;  Ribbentrop,  though  still  playing  for  time,  had  been 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  the  latest  Japanese  answer;  and  the  day’s 

1  The  two  previous  recipients  of  this  honour  are  said  to  have  been  the  Emperor  Haile  Selassie 
and  King  Zog  ( The  Times,  23  May  1939). 

2  Henderson  to  Halifax,  23  May  1939  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  599). 

3  Hassell:  Vom  andern  Deutschland,  p.  57.  Ciano  in  his  Diary  (21,  24  May  1939)  emphasizes  the 

warmth  and  spontaneity  of  his  welcome,  seemingly  to  prove  that  the  Axis  was  more  popular  in 
Germany  than  in  Italy.  4  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  nos.  431,  455. 

5  See  below,  p.  369.  In  a  conference  with  his  Service  chiefs  on  23  May  1939  Hitler  is  reported 
as  saying  ‘ Secrecy  is  the  decisive  prerequisite  for  success.  Our  objects  must  be  kept  secret  from 
both  Italy  and  Japan’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  no.  433). 
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events  had  reassured  Mussolini  about  Germany’s  intentions  on  the  one 
hand,  and  about  Italian  reactions  to  the  alliance  on  the  other.  It  may  also 
have  seemed  important  to  him  to  announce  the  Pact,  without  even  waiting 
the  short  time  necessary  for  drafting  it,  in  order  to  deter  the  Turkish 
Government  from  joining  the  democratic  bloc.  In  short,  the  decision  was 
precisely  the  sort  of  dramatic  and  ingenious  conjuring  trick  that  would 
tickle  Mussolini’s  fancy. 

The  Pact,  however,  was  all  the  more  dangerous  for  Italy  because  Musso¬ 
lini  had  taken  the  lead  in  concluding  it.  Italy’s  unconditional  pledge  of 
military  assistance  stood  explicitly  in  the  Pact  itself,  while  German  assur¬ 
ances  on  the  ‘peace’  period  or  on  spheres  of  influence  were  merely  verbal, 
except  for  the  phrase  about  a  common  frontier.  If  the  Nazis  were  to 
provoke  a  crisis  in  the  near  future,  there  was  no  escape  clause  to  which 
Italy  could  appeal,  and  the  fear  of  being  held  guilty  of  making  his  country 
betray  her  ally  a  second  time  would  be  an  impulse  that  Mussolini  would 
find  it  hard  to  resist. 

Mussolini’s  motives  for  taking  the  initiative  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
Steel  Pact  were  gauged  as  follows  by  Loraine  on  23  May:1 

Roughly  speaking  he  has  bought  the  right  to  be  consulted  by  Hitler  and  the 
price  paid  is  the  Alliance.  On  four  occasions,  we  have  cause  to  believe,  Hitler 
has  acted  without  a  semblance  of  effective  consultation  with  his  Axis  partner; 
and  Mussolini  has  had  to  take  it  or  leave  it.  It  was  impossible  for  Mussolini  to 
break  the  Axis,  because  it  was  undefined.  It  is  possible  for  Mussolini  to  break 
the  Alliance  if  Germany  fails  to  observe  it. 

Loraine  did  not  conclude  his  despatch  without  noting  ‘the  more  ominous 
factors’ : 

e.g.  the  Duce’s  belief  that  the  Italo-German  combination  alone  is  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  dividends  for  Italy;  the  underlining  by  Gayda  [in  the  Giornale  d’ Italia  of 
22  May]  of  the  predatory  nature  of  the  next  war  on  the  part  of  the  havenots 
against  the  haves;  the  gradual  succumbing  of  Italy,  which  seems  inevitable,  to 
political  vassalage  and  economic  inferiority  to  Germany. 

These  three  factors  were  all  to  be  verified,  one  after  another,  by  the  history 
of  the  next  four  years. 

( b )  Italo-German  Relations,  from  the  Steel  Pact  to  the  German- 

Soviet  Pact 

‘A  faint  but  triumphant  smile’  is  said  to  have  passed  over  Ribbentrop’s 
face  when,  after  the  signing  of  the  Steel  Pact,  he  declared  that  no  sophistry 
could  now  destroy  Italo-German  unity.2  From  the  first,  news  and  com¬ 
ments  from  German  sources  emphasized  the  steps  that  were  being  taken  to 
make  that  unity  effective,  and  rumour  soon  spoke  of  the  unification  of 
1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  598.  2  Manchester  Guardian,  New  York  Times,  23  May  1939. 
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naval  and  military  high  commands.  It  was  significant  that  Italy’s  first 
official  visitors  from  Germany  were  General  Milch  of  the  Luftwaffe  and 
Konstantin  Hierl  of  the  Nazi  Labour  Service.1  An  Italian  naval  delegation 
visited  Kiel  at  the  end  of  May  ;2  in  July  there  was  talk  of  Badoglio’s  visiting 
Germany;3  and  by  that  time  the  FIAT  works  at  Turin  were  already  being 
reorganized  for  the  mass  production  of  aircraft  engines  on  German  lines. 
Italian  requirements  of  war  material  were  not,  however,  being  met  in 
full,  especially  as  regards  anti-aircraft  guns.4 

In  the  economic  field,  the  German  and  Italian  official  committees  on 
economic  relations,  at  a  joint  session  on  15-26  May,  reached  agreements 
on  Italian  trade  with  the  German  Protectorate  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
and  also  on  a  long-term  programme  to  be  worked  out  in  detail  during  the 
next  few  months.5  The  Germans  were  reported  to  be  recommending  that 
the  industries  of  each  country  should  specialize  in  what  they  were  best 
fitted  to  produce.6  Institutes  for  the  exchange  of  technical  information 
were  founded  in  Berlin  and  Rome,7  and  there  was  much  travelling  to  and 
fro  of  experts  in  various  branches  of  production.8  Indeed  so  many  Germans, 
especially  Gestapo  men  and  air  technicians,  were  already  in  Italy  that 
people  were  beginning  to  complain:  ‘We  were  better  off  under  Mussolini.’9 
In  an  undated  letter  to  Attolico,  written  between  29  July  and  1  August,  the 
Duce  himself  was  to  object  to  this  trend  towards  complementary  economic 
integration.10 

While  Axis  economic  co-operation  was  proceeding  at  this  rapid  pace, 
and  was  producing  a  clash  between  the  German  aim  of  establishing  a  Ger¬ 
man  economic  empire  and  the  Italian  aim  of  national  autarky,  Mussolini 
restated  his  views  on  Axis  policy  in  a  memorandum,11  dated  30  May, 
which  was  taken  to  Berlin  by  General  Cavallero,  the  newly  appointed 
Vice-President  of  the  German-Italian  joint  military  committee.  After 


1  Frankfurter  fitting,  23  May,  Sunday  Times,  28  May  1939. 

2  The  Times,  23  May  1939. 

3  Italy,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs :  1  Documenti  diplomatici  italiani,  ottava  serie:  1935—1939  (Rome, 
Libreria  dello  Stato,  1952-3),  vol.  xii,  nos.  514,  679,  701.  [This  series  will  be  referred  to  hereafter 
as  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII.] 

4  See  ibid.  no.  28;  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  660. 

5  Volkischer  Beobachter,  Frankfurter  feitung,  30  May  1939.  See  also  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii, 
nos.  29,  31,  33,  47  (discussing  details  of  organization),  72,  134,  182,  200,  349  (a  scheme  drafted 
by  Cavallero),  428  (Weizsacker’s  ideas  reported  by  Attolico),  437,  601,  610. 

6  Sunday  Times,  28  May  1939-  A  criticism,  by  Funk,  of  Italian  industrial  policy,  in  thelight  of 
this  principle,  was  reported  by  Attolico  on  20  June  1939  (D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  no.  291). 
A  reply  to  Funk  by  Guarneri  will  be  found  ibid.  no.  722.  Mussolini  supported  Guarneri  up  to 
the  hilt  (ibid,  no  735;  see  further  no.  785).  Cf.  Count  Massimo  Magistrati:  ‘Salisburgo  1939’, 
Rivista  di  Studi  Politici  Internazionali,  Anno  XVI,  no.  4,  October-December  1949,  p.  499. 

7  Giornale  d’ltalia,  11  June,  Temps,  19  June  1939. 

8  See,  for  example,  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  nos.  437,  601,  610,  623. 

9  Hassell:  Vom  andern  Deutschland,  p.  56. 

10  Text  in  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  no.  735. 

11  Ibid.  no.  59;  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  459;  see  also  Giano:  Diario  (1939-43),  27  May  1939. 
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recapitulating  Mussolini’s  reasons  for  wishing  to  postpone,  until  1943  at 
the  earliest,  the  inevitable  general  war  between  the  plutocracies  and  the 
nations  that  were  populous  and  poor,  the  ‘Cavallero  Memorandum’  out¬ 
lined  plans  for  economic,  military,  and  political  operations  against  ‘the 
London-Paris-Moscow  Triangle’.  Mussolini  recommended  that,  in  the 
immediate  future,  the  Axis,  besides  achieving  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  autarky  and  rearmament,  should  counter-attack  with  moral  as  well  as 
material  sabotage.  It  should  encourage  anti-Semitism,  pacifism,  move¬ 
ments  for  regional  autonomy  (for  instance  in  Alsace,  Brittany,  Corsica,  and 
Ireland),  general  social  and  moral  disintegration,  and  revolts  among  the 
colonial  populations.  Here  the  association  of  Bolshevism  with  the  West 
would  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Axis.  When  war  eventually  broke  out, 
Mussolini  expected  that  Italy  would  be  able  to  supply  more  men  than 
material ;  Germany,  more  material  than  men.  He  proposed  to  attack  British 
and  French  African  territories  from  Ethiopia,  and  foresaw  static  warfare  on 
the  Rhine,  in  the  Alps,  and  in  Libya.  The  war  in  the  west  would  thus  be 
chiefly  fought  in  the  air  and  at  sea;  in  the  east  and  south-east,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  Mussolini  recommended  a  war  of  movement  to  defeat  the  Western 
Powers’  strategy  of  blockade  and  attrition.  Poland  and  the  other  guaranteed 
states,  Greece,  Rumania,  and  Turkey,  could  be  paralysed  before  any  other 
Power,  even  Russia,  could  help  them.  The  Western  democracies  were 
preparing  for  a  war  of  attrition.  Germany  and  Italy  must  counter  this 
enemy  strategy  by  instantly  seizing  control  over  the  whole  Danubian  and 
Balkan  area.  They  must  not  be  content  with  declarations  of  neutrality. 
They  must  occupy  these  territories  and  exploit  them.  They  would  thus 
both  protect  their  rear  and  secure  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials. 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria  could  be  counted  on  as  Axis  pawns.  Subject  to 
Hitler’s  approval,  Mussolini  proposed  these  considerations  as  directives 
for  the  plans  to  be  worked  out  by  the  German  and  Italian  General  Staffs. 

Cavallero  left  Rome  on  31  May  for  Berlin  to  work  there  as  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  military  and  economic  commissions  for  which  the  Steel  Pact 
had  provided;1  and  he  remained  in  Berlin  till  10  June.  On  3  June  he 
handed  the  memorandum  to  Ribbentrop,2  who  told  Attolico,  three  days 
later,3  that  Hitler  agreed  in  general  with  Mussolini’s  views,  but  would  like 
to  discuss  the  matter  further,  and  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  two  dicta¬ 
tors  should  meet  on  the  Brenner  before  the  end  of  the  summer.  According 
to  Ribbentrop,  Hitler  had  already  suggested  that  he  should  make  a  private 
visit  to  Florence,4  but,  in  that  case,  October  would  be  the  earliest  suitable 
time.5  Nothing  more  definite  was  said,  but  Mussolini  seems  to  have 

1  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  no.  65. 

2  Ibid.  nos.  71,  99,  102,  1 14.  This  was  all  that  Cavallero  did  in  Berlin  (see  ibid.  nos.  131,  134, 

1 7 1,  182,  186,  199);  see  also  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  527. 

3  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  no.  130.  4  See  ibid.  no.  535. 

5  Badoglio  states  in  his  memoirs  that,  on  receiving  a  copy  of  the  memorandum,  he  told 
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believed  that  what  had  now  passed  between  him  and  the  Germans 
amounted  to  a  common  understanding  to  pursue  the  policy  indicated  in  the 
Cavallero  Memorandum,  especially  as  regards  the  avoidance  of  war  for  at 
least  three  years. 

Days  and  weeks  passed,  without  Mussolini  or  Ciano  making  any  response 
to  the  suggestion  for  a  meeting  on  the  Brenner.1  The  anti-Nazis  at  the 
Wilhelmstrasse  were  becoming  more  and  more  anxious  that  this  should 
take  place,  if  possible  in  July,  in  the  hope  that  Mussolini  would  veto 
Hitler’s  plans,  and  that  war  would  thus  be  postponed  till  the  democracies 
would  have  become  too  strong  for  the  Axis  to  attack  them.  Warnings  were 
conveyed  repeatedly  (e.g.  on  15  June)  to  Rome  through  Attolico;2  but 
Ciano,  whose  attention  during  June  was  chiefly  occupied  with  Spain  and 
the  Balkans,  merely  accused  Attolico  of  chronic  alarmism.  On  2  July, 
however,  after  a  renewal  of  tension  at  Danzig  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
month,  he  instructed  Attolico  to  see  Ribbentrop  without  delay,  explaining 
that  ‘we,  who  naturally  do  not  shrink  before  any  possibility — not  even  the 
gravest — wish  to  know,  in  time,  how  matters  stand,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take 
the  necessary  measures,  whether  military  or  moral’  ;3  but  his  anxiety  does 
not  seem  to  have  gone  very  deep.  Meanwhile,  Mussolini,  ready  as  ever 
to  press  gratuitous  advice  upon  Hitler,  drew  up  a  plebiscite  scheme  for 
Danzig.4  When,  on  7  July,  Loraine  brought  him  a  personal  message  from 
Chamberlain  on  the  subject  of  German  claims  to  Danzig  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  threat  to  world  peace,  he  set  himself  to  demolish  Chamberlain’s 
arguments,  and  roundly  declared  that,  if  Britain  meant  to  fight  for  Poland, 
Italy  would  do  as  much  for  Germany.5 

In  accordance  with  Ciano’s  instructions  of  2  July,  Attolico  managed,  on 
the  6th,  to  have  a  talk  with  Ribbentrop  at  a  dinner  that  Ribbentrop  was 
giving  in  honour  of  his  visitor,  the  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister,  Kiosseivanov. 
The  conversation,  in  Attolico’s  vivid  report  of  it,  is  particularly  significant. 
According  to  Attolico,  Ribbentrop  opened  by  scouting  rumours  of  a  com¬ 
ing  German  Putsch  at  Danzig  as  ‘pure  inventions’.  But,  if  Poland  dared  to 
attack  Danzig,  Germany  would  settle  the  Danzig  question  in  forty-eight 
hours — at  Warsaw!  If  France  were  to  intervene  over  Danzig,  and  so 
precipitate  a  general  war,  let  her;  Germany  would  like  nothing  better. 
France  would  be  ‘annihilated’ !  Britain,  if  she  stirred,  would  be  bringing 


Mussolini  that  the  Italian  forces  were  utterly  unprepared  for  war,  and  that  he  could  not  promise 
that  they  would  be  ready  by  1943,  or  any  other  date,  until  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  worked  out  new 
plans  and  the  armaments  firms  had  been  consulted  (Badoglio :  L’ Italia  nella  seconda  guerra  mondiale, 
pp.  25-26). 

1  See  Attolico’s  inquiry  of  15  June  1939  ( D.D.It .,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  no.  238) ;  also  D.Ger.F.P. 
vi,  no.  546.  Cf.  Leonardo  Simoni: Berlino:  Ambasciatad’ Italia  (Rome,  Migliaresi,  1946),  pp.  12-13. 
Simoni  gives  Attolico’s  version  of  the  events  of  June  to  August  1939. 

2  Kordt:  Wahn  und  Wirklichkeit,  2nd  ed.,  p.  172;  Donosti:  Mussolini e  V Europa,  pp.  197-8. 

3  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  436;  Eng.  version,  p.  288. 

4  Ciano:  Diarie  (1939-43),  3  July  1939.  5  Ibid.  7  July  1939. 
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destruction  on  the  British  Empire.  Russia?  There  was  going  to  be  a  Russo- 
German  treaty,  and  Russia  was  not  going  to  march.  America?  One  speech 
of  the  Fiihrer’s  had  been  enough  to  rout  Roosevelt;  and  Americans  would 
not  stir  anyway.  Fear  of  Japan  (who,  treaty  or  no  treaty,  would  be  on  the 
side  of  the  Axis)  would  keep  America  quiet. 

I  listened  [Attolico  reports]  in  wondering  silence,  while  Ribbentrop  drew  this 
picture  of  the  war  ad  usum  Germaniae  which  his  imagination  has  now  established 
indelibly  in  his  head.  ...  At  the  end,  I  observed  that,  according  to  my  under¬ 
standing,  there  was  complete  agreement  between  the  Duce  and  the  Fiihrer  that 
Italy  and  Germany  were  preparing  for  a  war  that  was  not  to  be  immediate. 

Attolico  then  twice  asked  Ribbentrop  whether  there  was  not  an  intention, 
on  Germany’s  part,  to  ‘provoke’  Poland  into  taking  action.  Ribbentrop 
then  declared  categorically  that  the  Fiihrer  had  ‘no  intention  of  provoking 
a  conflict  that  might  degenerate  into  a  general  war’,  and  that,  anyway,  if 
German-Polish  relations  were  to  take  a  turn  for  the  worse,  Italy  would  be 
informed  in  good  time. 

It  is  difficult  [Attolico  comments]  to  bring  Ribbentrop  to  definite  conclusions. 
The  fact  is,  he  can  see  nothing  but  his  version — which  is  a  really  amazing  one — 
of  an  assured  German  victory  in  every  field  and  against  all  comers — as  fully 
assured  to-day  as  six  weeks  or  six  years  hence.  About  everything  else  he  is  com¬ 
pletely  vague  and  nebulous,  and  relies  on  the  wisdom  and  the  genius  of  the 
Fiihrer — and  I  think  that,  at  bottom,  he  is  right.  If  I  myself  did  not  have  faith 
in  the  Fiihrer,  I  should  be,  not  just  uneasy,  but  downright  alarmed.  .  .  .  All  in 
all,  I  think  that,  for  the  moment,  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  If  I  did  not  have  this 
conviction,  I  should  ask,  myself,  for  an  interview  with  the  Fiihrer.  In  any  case, 
an  exchange  of  ideas  with  Hitler  is,  in  the  circumstances,  the  one  thing  that  is  of  any 
use ;  but  that  is  the  Duce’s  preserve.1 

Ribbentrop  proposed  4  August  as  the  date  of  the  Brenner  meeting.2 
Ciano  (who  was  not  attracted  by  the  idea  of  a  Hitler-Mussolini  meeting) 
answered  on  9  July  that,  unless  it  was  imperative  that  the  meeting  should 
take  place  at  once,  he  would  rather  put  it  off  until  September,  and  choose 
some  town  in  North  Italy  for  it  instead  of  the  Brenner.3  On  1 1  July 
Attolico  sent  an  urgent  plea  to  Rome  for  acceptance  of  the  German  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  meeting  between  the  two  dictators  without  further  delay.  His 
belief  was  that  Hitler  wanted  to  see  Mussolini  before  taking  action  from 
which  there  could  be  no  drawing  back,  and  that  the  Germans  had  proposed 
4  August  as  the  date  of  the  meeting  because  this  would  be  the  latest  date 
that  would  still  leave  time  for  a  German  campaign  in  Poland  before  the 
Polish  roads  turned  to  mud.  ‘It  is  unsound  to  argue  that,  because  the 
Fiihrer  wishes — as  he  does  wish — to  avoid  a  general  war,  he  can  therefore 
also  be  counted  on  to  avoid  everything  that  might  lead  to  one.’  If  the 

1  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  no.  503.  2  Ibid.  no.  495. 

3  Ibid.  no.  518;  Simoni:  Berlino,  p.  13. 
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opportunity  for  consultation  were  missed,  Hitler  would  be  likely  to  take 
an  irrevocable  decision,  on  his  own  account,  from  which  it  would  then 
be  too  late  for  Italian  diplomacy  to  be  able  to  dissuade  him.1  This  letter, 
which  was  addressed  to  the  Head  of  the  Cabinet,  Anfuso,  was  submitted  by 
him  to  Mussolini,  in  Ciano’s  absence.2  On  13  July  Ribbentrop  telephoned 
from  Salzburg  to  Berlin  to  ask  whether  a  reply  from  Rome  had  yet  been 
received.3  On  15  July  Attolico  was  able  to  tell  Hitler  that  Mussolini  had 
decided  to  meet  the  Fiihrer  on  the  Brenner  on  4  August  after  all.4 

Ciano,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  could  not  reverse  Mussolini’s  decision; 
but  he  was  not  yet  convinced  that  a  crisis  lay  ahead.  He  was  somewhat 
disturbed  by  Attolico’s  letter  of  1 1  July,  forecasting  a  German  move 
against  Poland  not  later  than  10-15  August,  and  by  the  first  news  of 
German  troop  movements  received  from  the  Italian  Consul  at  Prague;5 
but  he  showed  his  annoyance  with  Attolico  by  sending  the  Italian  propo¬ 
sals  for  presentation  to  the  German  Government,  not  to  Attolico  himself, 
but  to  Ciano’s  own  brother-in-law  Magistrati,  who  was  Counsellor  at  the 
Berlin  Embassy,  and  by  telling  Attolico  to  take  Magistrati  with  him.6 

The  proposals,  which  were  dated  24  July  1939,  and  were  drafted  in 
Mussolini’s  name  in  the  third  person,  were  prefaced  by  a  declaration  that, 
if  Hitler  considered  that  the  opportune  moment  for  a  war  had  really  now 
come,  Italy  would  concur  100  per  cent.,  and  that,  if  Germany  were  obliged 
to  mobilize,  Italy  would  do  the  same  at  the  same  moment,  as  she  intended 
fully  to  honour  her  undertakings,  with  all  her  forces.  The  rest  of  this  long 
document  was  occupied  with  arguments  in  favour  of  delay  and  with  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  an  alternative  procedure. 

The  arguments  put  forward  for  delay  were  that,  if  Germany  took  action 
at  Danzig,  France  and  Britain,  as  well  as  Poland,  would  fight;  that  the 
moment  was  inopportune  when  judged  in  terms  of  strategy  and  armaments ; 
that  Spain  could  not  take  up  arms  again  now,  but  could  and  would  fight, 
later,  on  the  side  of  the  Axis;  and  that  the  democracies  would  not  now  be 
taken  by  surprise.  Since  the  dictators  could  not  afford  to  let  their  Brenner 
meeting  appear  to  have  been  ineffective,  Mussolini  proposed  that  they 
should  suggest  the  calling  of  a  European  conference  (i.e.  one  excluding 
Russia,  America,  and  Japan)  to  be  attended  by  six  Powers — Germany, 
Italy,  France,  Great  Britain,  Poland,  Spain— perhaps  with  the  addition  of 
an  observer  representing  one  of  the  small  neutrals.  This  manoeuvre  would 
confuse  public  opinion  in  the  democracies,  might  lead  them  into  forcing 
Poland  to  concede  Germany’s  demands,  and  would,  anyway,  put  the 


1  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  no.  535.  2  Ibid.  no.  540. 

3  Ibid.  no.  556.  4  Ibid.  no.  577. 

5  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  20  July  1939. 

6  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  no.  640.  See  also  Magistrati:  ‘Salisburgo,  1939’,  Rivista  di 
Studi  Politici  Internazionali,  October-December  1949,  p.  489;  Ciano,  op.  cit.  19,  21,  22  July  1939; 
Simoni:  Berlino,  p.  14;  Toscano:  Patto  d’Acciaio,  2nd  ed.,  p.  305,  note  6. 
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Axis  Powers  in  the  right  and  the  democracies  in  the  wrong  if  war  did  after¬ 
wards  break  out  after  all.1 

When  Attolico  and  Magistrati  duly  laid  this  memorandum  before 
Ribbentrop  on  25  July,  he  received  it  with  undisguised  distaste.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  might  be  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  weakening,  and  declared 
that,  if  Germany  were  thought  to  be  weakening,  she  would  be  lost.  He 
contested  the  assertion,  in  the  Italian  memorandum,  that,  at  a  European 
conference,  the  Axis  Powers  would  have  the  advantage  over  the  democracies. 
He  did,  however,  assure  his  Italian  visitors  that  Hitler  was  ‘in  complete 
agreement  with  Mussolini  in  thinking  it  convenient,  for  the  moment,  to 
avoid  a  general  conflagration,  and  that  he  would  certainly  refrain  from 
action  that  might  produce  one’ ;  but  Attolico,  at  any  rate,  was  not  con¬ 
vinced.2 

In  Berlin,  on  28  July,  Attolico  saw  Ribbentrop  again,  after  Ribbentrop 
had  consulted  Hitler,  who  had  returned  to  Berlin  unexpectedly,  and  after 
Attolico  had  consulted  Ciano  in  Rome  over  the  telephone.  Ribbentrop 
pressed  once  more  for  a  Hitler-Mussolini  meeting,  and  this  time  in  Hitler’s 
name  as  well  as  in  his  own.  All  eventualities  were  now  possible,  he  said, 
so  it  would  be  better  that  they  should  be  discussed  by  the  two  dictators  in 
advance.  Hitler  would  certainly  react  to  a  Polish  provocation  energetically 
and  immediately — or,  alternatively,  the  two  men,  if  they  met,  might 
decide  to  ignore  a  Polish  provocation,  if  it  came.  The  meeting  seemed  to 
Ribbentrop  to  be  desirable  in  any  case.  The  Fiihrer  would  like  to  consult  the 
Duce  before  taking  action  that  might  involve  his  ally.3  In  these  words 
Ribbentrop  was  virtually  saying  that  Hitler  would  feel  it  discourteous  not 
to  tell  Mussolini,  in  advance,  what  he  (Hitler)  had  already  decided  to  do. 
The  proposed  meeting  on  the  Brenner  was  to  make  it  clear  that,  now  that 
Italy  was  welded  on  to  Germany  by  a  Steel  Pact,  Hitler  had  become  the 
Fiihrer  of  the  whole  Axis,  and  Mussolini  had  consequently  ceased  to  be  the 
Duce  of  Italy. 

However,  Hitler  immediately  veered  round.  Ribbentrop  held  Attolico 
at  bay  on  29  July4  and  again  on  the  30th;5  and  on  the  31st  he  told  him  that 
the  Fiihrer  would  not  be  ready  for  the  meeting  till  after  another  week  or 
ten  days.6  Ribbentrop  now  said  that  the  Italian  proposal  for  a  conference, 
not  to  include  the  Soviet  Union,  might  have  the  effect  of  throwing  the 
Soviet  Union  into  the  arms  of  the  democracies.7  In  a  personal  letter  of 

1  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  no.  662.  For  a  translation  of  the  Italian  proposals,  known  as  the 
Magistrati  Memorandum,  see  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  718,  enclosure  la). 

2  D.D.It .,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  nos.  677,  678,  687.  Attolico’s  account  of  the  meeting  in  no.  687 
is  based  on  Magistrati’s  notes  (see  ibid.  no.  702).  For  a  translation  of  the  German  record  of  the 
conversation  see  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  718. 

3  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  no.  717. 

4  Ibid.  no.  720.  5  Ibid.  no.  723. 

6  Ibid.  no.  731 ;  Ciano:  Diario  ( 1939-43),  31  July  1 939 i  Simoni:  Berlino,  pp.  14-15. 

7  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  no.  732. 
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i  August  Magistrati  advised  Ciano — contrary  to  Attolico’s  counsel — that 
Italy  should  not  press  Germany  again,  before  15  August,  to  declare  cate¬ 
gorically  that  Italy  would  not  be  presented  with  another  German  fait 
accompli.  Magistrates  advice  was  that  Italy  should  take  her  stand  on  the 
provision,  in  the  Steel  Pact,  for  previous  mutual  consultation  before  action 
by  either  party.1  Whether  or  no  the  Steel  Pact  did  provide  for  this  as 
unequivocally  as  Magistrati  professed  to  believe,2  it  was  doubtful,  in  the 
light  of  experience,  whether  even  the  most  explicit  written  undertakings 
would  be  honoured  by  Hitler  if  it  were  to  prove  convenient  to  him  to  ignore 
them. 

Magistrates  advice  to  Ciano  coincided  with  Ciano’s  own  inclinations 
up  to  date;3  but  by  4  August  Ciano  was  beginning  to  think  that  he  ought 
himself  to  meet  Ribbentrop  again.4  On  the  6th  Ciano  and  Mussolini 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  find  a  way  out,  as  the  Axis  was 
heading  straight  for  war  under  the  most  unfavourable  conditions,  especially 
as  far  as  Italy  was  concerned.  Her  gold  reserves  and  stocks  of  metals  were 
exhausted,  autarky  and  rearmament  were  far  from  complete.  ‘If  the 
crisis  comes  we  shall  fight  if  only  to  save  our  “honour”.  But  we  must  avoid 
war.’5  On  the  7th  Mussolini  authorized  Ciano  to  ask  Ribbentrop  for 
a  meeting;  on  the  same  day  Ciano  instructed  Attolico,  over  the  telephone, 
to  arrange  it;6  and  on  the  9th  it  was  settled  that  the  meeting  should  take 
place  at  Salzburg.7  Ciano  was  instructed  to  insist  on  the  impossibility  of 
localizing  a  German-Polish  conflict,  and  on  the  madness  of  starting  a 
general  war  just  then,8  as  the  chances  of  victory  were  only  60  per  cent,  and 
would  have  improved  to  80  per  cent,  in  three  years.  He  was  also  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  communique,  drafted  by  Mussolini  himself,  announcing  that  the 
two  Foreign  Ministers,  having  examined  the  situation  in  the  spirit  of  the 
alliance  and  with  perfect  identity  of  views,  were  in  favour  of  solving 
Europe’s  problems  by  international  negotiations.9 

During  his  visit  to  Salzburg  Ciano  met  Ribbentrop  on  1 1  August  at 
Schloss  Fuschl,  and  Hitler  on  the  12th  and  13th  at  Berchtesgaden,  Ribben- 


1  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  no.  740;  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  3,  8  August  1939. 

2  This  belief  was  shared  by  the  Soviet  charge  d’affaires  in  Rome  {D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  548). 

3  Ciano,  op.  cit.  26,  27,  28  July  1939;  Simoni:  Berlino,  p.  14;  Magistrati:  ‘Salisburgo,  1939’, 
loc.  cit.  pp.  492-3. 

4  On  4  August  there  arrived  in  Rome  a  communication  from  the  Italian  military  attache  in 
Berlin  describing  the  military  preparations  in  Germany  and  predicting  an  early  German  coup 
{D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  no.  750). 

5  Ciano,  op.  cit.  6  August  1939. 

6  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  777. 

7  Ciano  told  Loraine  on  10  August  {D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  605). 

8  See  also  above,  p.  202.  By  10  August  Loraine  was  well  informed  about  the  line  that  Ciano 
had  been  instructed  to  take  {D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  616;  cf.  nos.  617,  639). 

9  Text  in  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  nos.  809,  810.  Cf.  Magistrati:  ‘Salisburgo,  1939’,  loc.  cit. 
p.  501;  Ciano,  op.  cit.  4,  6,  7,  9,  10  August  1939;  and  Donosti:  Mussolini  e  VEuropa,  pp.  199- 
200.  According  to  Donosti,  Mussolini  at  this  stage  was  much  more  anxious  than  Ciano. 
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trop  also  being  present.1  A  stroll  with  Ribbentrop  on  the  morning  of  his 
arrival  put  an  end  to  Ciano’s  illusions.2  In  the  ten-hours-long  conversation 
which  followed  Ribbentrop  repeated — if  possible,  with  greater  obstinacy 
and  unreasonableness — what  he  had  said,  on  25  July,  to  Attolico  and 
Magistrati,  and  the  effect  was  to  convince  Ciano  that  Ribbentrop  intended 
to  ‘provoke  the  conflict’,  and  that  he  would  oppose  any  move  which  might 
lead  to  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  present  crisis.  ‘When  I  asked  him  for 
details  of  Germany’s  immediate  plan  of  action — in  view  of  the  fact  that 
according  to  him  events  are  pressing  on  with  increasing  rapidity — he 
either  could  not  or  would  not  answer.’3  Dinner,  at  the  White  Horse  Inn 
at  St.  Wolfgang,  was  a  silent  meal.  ‘We  are  distrustful  of  each  other.  But 
I  at  least  have  a  clear  conscience.  He  has  not.’4 

Hitler  received  Ciano  more  cordially  than  Ribbentrop  had  done,  but 
was  no  less  inexorably  determined  to  attack  Poland,  and,  unlike  Ribben¬ 
trop,  he  was  explicit.  He  told  Ciano  that  he  was  going  to  attack  Poland 
and  overwhelm  her  between  the  present  date  and  15  October.  France  and 
Britain  would  not  do  anything,  so  there  would  be  no  war  with  them  now, 
though  there  would  have  to  be  one  later.  Russia  would  not  do  anything 
either.  So  the  now  imminent  German-Polish  war  for  the  liquidation  of 
Poland  would  be  just  a  local  one.  It  would  be  ‘rapid,  decisive,  and  im¬ 
placable’.  It  would  take  from  four  to  six  weeks,  and  must  be  finished 
by  15  October.  Both  Nazi  leaders  declared  that  the  situation  vis-a-vis 
Poland  was  intolerable  for  Germany,  and  that  German  honour  was  at 
stake. 

A  new  inducement  was  held  out  to  Italy:  action  against  Yugoslavia, 
previously  discouraged  by  Germany,  was  now  strongly  recommended. 
Hitler  explained  that  it  would  be  best  to  liquidate  the  pseudo-neutrals  one 
after  the  other,  an  easy  feat  if  one  Axis  partner  protected  the  other’s  rear. 
Yugoslavia  had  been  trying  to  reinsure  with  the  Western  Powers,  and 
would  attack  Italy  as  soon  as  the  Axis  was  in  difficulties.  Italy  ought  there¬ 
fore  to  take  ‘the  first  favourable  opportunity  to  dismember  Yugoslavia  by 
occupying  Croatia  and  Dalmatia’.5  After  dwelling  on  his  care  for  Italian 

1  Minutes  of  all  three  conversations  in  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  nos.  1,  4,  21,  from  Ciano: 

Europa,  pp.  449-59  (Eng.  version,  pp.  297-304);  see  also  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  ”,  13 

August  1939.  For  the  German  version  of  the  Hitler-Ciano  conversation  of  the  12th  see  I.M.T. 
Nuremberg ,  xxix.  41-53  (1871 — PS)  and  for  an  English  version  of  the  two  Hitler-Ciano  talks  see 
D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  nos.  43  and  47. 

2  Simoni:  Berlino,  p.  15.  Ciano,  in  the  ‘introduction’  to  his  Diary  (23  December  1943,  p.  558), 
describes  himself  as  asking:  ‘“Well,  Ribbentrop  .  .  .  what  do  you  want?  The  Corridor  or  Dan¬ 
zig?”  “Not  that  any  more”,  he  said.  .. .  “We  want  war!’”  (Ribbentrop,  during  the  Nuremberg 
Trials,  categorically  denied  making  this  remark.) 

3  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  453;  Eng.  version,  p.  299. 

4  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  11  August  1939. 

s  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  455;  Eng.  version,  p.  301.  On  n  August  Ribbentrop  had  already 
promised  Italy  a  free  hand  in  Croatia  and  Dalmatia.  The  German  record  of  Ciano’s  interview 
with  Hitler  on  the  12th  does  not  state  that  Italy  was  advised  to  act  at  the  first  opportunity,  or 
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interests  in  his  dealings  with  Yugoslavia,  Hitler  reminded  Ciano  of  the 
sacrifice  of  prestige  that  he  had  just  made  in  the  South  Tyrol,1  and  insisted 
that  this  must  not  be  treated  as  a  precedent  for  other  areas,  and  must, 
indeed,  be  recouped  at  Poland’s  expense.  Germany  had  been  able  to  make 
such  a  concession  to  Italy  because  her  trend  of  expansion  lay  to  the  east. 
Germany’s  expansion  in  this  quarter  could  not  clash  with  Italy’s  expansion 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

Ciano  put  the  Italian  case  with  considerable  pertinacity.  He  reminded 
Hitler  of  the  agreement  that  there  should  be  no  war  for  at  least  three  years. 
He  expressed  surprise  at  ‘the  entirely  unexpected  gravity  of  the  situation’, 
of  which  no  sign  had  been  given  at  Milan  or  in  Berlin ;  he  explained  that 
‘if  a  conflict  now  were  inescapable,  Italy  . .  .  would  naturally  be  entirely  on 
Germany’s  side,  but  for  various  reasons  .  .  .  she  would  welcome  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  a  general  conflict  to  a  later  date’  ;2  and  he  expanded  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  Cavallero  Memorandum,  to  give  an  unrelievedly  gloomy 
account  of  Italy’s  unpreparedness  and  geographical  disadvantages.  Hitler 
acknowledged  the  agreement  that  there  should  not  be  a  war  for  two  or  three 
years — at  the  latest — but  said  that  Polish  provocation  had  made  it  a  matter 
of  urgency  for  Germany  to  act;  that  his  action  against  Poland  would  not 
precipitate  a  general  conflict;  and  that  therefore  he  would  not  need  to  call 
upon  Italy  for  help ;  and  he  paid  no  attention  when  Ciano  insisted  that  the 
Western  Powers  would  be  sure  to  intervene.  But,  as  he  also  said  that  the 
general  war  ought  to  be  fought  while  he  and  the  Duce  were  still  young, 
Ciano  strongly  suspected  that  he  did  not  care  whether  the  conflict  were 
localized  or  not.3  As  for  Mussolini’s  conference  plan,  Ribbentrop  had 
dismissed  it  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  had  grudgingly  admitted  that  it  might 
have  tactical  value,  but  had  taken  no  further  interest  in  it.  Hitler  argued 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  could  not  be  kept  out  of  a  conference,  and  that,  if 
included,  she  would  swell  the  majority  against  the  Axis.4  Nor  would  he 
respond  to  the  suggestion  that  Germany  and  Italy  should  make  some  other 
peaceful  gesture  in  their  communique,  which  would  give  the  democracies 
a  chance  to  save  their  faces  and  would  strengthen  the  anti-war  party  in 
those  countries,  with  the  result  that  Poland  would  soon  be  isolated  and 
brought  to  terms.  Hitler  made  it  clear  that  he  would  not  wait  longer  than 


mention  Croatia  or  Dalmatia  by  name.  Ciano’s  own  report  makes  the  point  that  Hitler  said  nothing 
at  all  about  Slovenia.  1  See  below,  pp.  287-9.  2  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  43,  p.  43. 

3  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  12  August  1939. 

4  Compare  his  reaction  to  the  Pope’s  proposal  for  a  conference  in  May  1939:  see  above, 
p.  262.  Shortly  after  Hitler  had  put  forward  this  argument,  he  received,  and  immediately 
showed  to  Ciano,  a  communication  revealing  that  the  Soviet  Government  proposed  that  negotia¬ 
tions  should  begin  in  Moscow  on  political  and  other  questions.  At  the  same  time  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  ‘Russia  would  not  be  prepared  to  pull  the  Western  Powers’  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire’ 
(• D.Ger.F.P .  vii,  no.  43).  The  communication  is  here  described  as  a  telegram  from  Moscow,  but 
is  more  likely  to  have  been  a  report  from  the  Wilhelmstrasse  of  Astakhov’s  interview  with 
Schnurre  which  took  place  on  the  same  day,  12  August  (ibid,  note  13).  See  also  below,  p.  479. 
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the  end  of  August,  and  might  attack  at  any  moment.  And,  although  he 
produced  all  the  stock  assurances  of  solidarity  and  respect  for  Italian 
interests,  and  ended  the  last  interview  with  a  warm  personal  tribute  to  the 
Duce,1  Ciano  felt  that  Hitler  did  not  care  what  disasters  the  war  might 
bring  to  the  Italian  people.  The  Germans  valued  the  alliance  only  as 
a  means  of  diverting  enemy  forces  from  their  own  battle-fronts.  They 
knew  that  Germany,  not  Italy,  would  decide  the  fate  of  the  war,  and,  when 
it  was  over,  they  promised  to  toss  to  Italy  a  trifle,  out  of  charity.2 

The  Germans  had  proposed  to  publish  only  that  part  of  Mussolini’s 
draft  communique  which  proclaimed  the  identity  of  German  and  Italian 
views,  omitting  all  reference  to  a  peacefully  negotiated  settlement.3  Atto- 
lico  and  Magistrati,  dragging  Ciano  into  a  bathroom  at  his  hotel  for  fear 
of  Nazi  listening  devices,  had  encouraged  him  to  insist  that  no  communi¬ 
que  at  all  should  be  issued.4  But,  only  two  hours  after  he  had  left  Salzburg, 
on  13  August,  the  DNB  announced,  without  previous  consultation  with 
the  Italian  Embassy  in  Berlin,  that  the  conversations  had  covered  all  the 
problems  of  the  day — with  particular  attention  to  the  Danzig  problem— 
and  had  resulted  in  a  ‘hundred  per  cent.’  agreement.  Not  one  problem 
had  been  left  in  suspense ;  so  there  were  to  be  no  further  meetings,  because 
there  was  no  occasion  for  them.5 

This  German  communique  drew  from  Attolico,  on  14  August,  an  indig¬ 
nant  despatch  to  Ciano.6  He  described  the  German  communique  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  designed,  with  a  Machiavellian  skill,  to  pre-establish  a  juridical 
situation  which,  while  leaving  to  Germany,  from  now  onwards,  a  free  hand 
to  do  what  she  might  think  good,  and  do  it  as  she  chose,  would  bind  Italy 
expressly  to  all  the  duties  foreseen  in  the  Steel  Pact,  including  the  duty, 
under  Article  3,  of  coming  to  Germany’s  aid  immediately,  with  all  her 
forces,  if  Germany  were  to  find  herself  at  war.  He  urged  that  the  Italian 
Government  should  now  take  their  stand  on  Article  2,  which  provided  for 
previous  discussion,  and,  above  all,  on  Article  1,  which  required  a  previous 
understanding  between  the  parties.  He  pleaded  that  Mussolini  should 
now  write  to  Hitler,  in  firm,  precise,  and  categorical  terms,  taking  his 
stand  on  Italy’s  treaty  rights  and  on  her  full  parity  with  Germany  under 
the  treaty.  ‘The  Duce,  who  is  now  [Hitler’s]  ally,  has  the  right  to  demand 


1  ‘Since  his  youth  he  had  always  supported  German-Italian  co-operation  and  nothing  to  the 
contrary  could  be  found  in  any  of  his  published  works.  .  .  .  He  personally  was  fortunate  to  live 
at  a  time  when,  apart  from  himself,  there  was  another  statesman  living  who  would  stand  out  in 
history  as  a  great  and  unique  figure.  It  was  a  source  of  great  personal  happiness  to  him  that  he 
could  be  the  friend  of  this  man.  When  the  hour  struck  for  the  common  fight  he  would  always  be 
found  at  the  side  of  the  Duce,  come  what  may’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vii,  no.  47,  p.  56). 

2  Ciano:  Diario  ( i939~43 )>  12  August  1939. 

3  Donosti:  Mussolini  e  I’Europa,  p.  200. 

4  Simoni:  Berlino,  p.  15.  Ciano’s  report  to  Mussolini  attributes  the  decision  to  Hitler. 

5  D.D.  It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  28  (see  also  ibid.  nos.  20,  22,  29,  35,  36,  42) ;  Giornale  d’ Italia  . 

15  August  1939.  6  D.D.It.  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  36;  Simoni:  Berlino,  pp.  15-16. 
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from  Germany  a  month’s  grace  for  finding  the  means  of  settling  the  Danzig 
question  through  diplomatic  channels.’1 

At  last,  the  Italian  Ambassador  in  Berlin  had  a  Counsellor  in  his  Em¬ 
bassy2  and  a  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Rome  who  had  come  round  to 
the  Ambassador’s  point  of  view.  Once  back  in  Rome,  Ciano  poured  out 
his  feelings  to  Mussolini.  He  was  sick  of  the  Germans.  ‘They  are  dragging 
us  into  an  adventure  which  we  do  not  want  and  which  may  compromise 
the  regime.’  The  Italian  people  would  be  horrified  at  the  attack  on  Poland : 
and,  considering  how  Germany  had  behaved,  the  Fascist  Government  were 
quite  free  to  declare  that  Italy  would  not  take  part  in  the  conflict.  Mussolini 
was  at  first  inclined  to  agree  with  this,  but  his  second  thoughts  were  less 
favourable.  On  the  one  hand,  he  resented  the  Nazis’  behaviour  towards 
Italy,  he  felt  increasingly  sure  that  the  Western  Powers  would  intervene, 
and  he  admitted  that  Italy  was  in  no  state  to  go  to  war;  but,  on  the  other, 
he  felt  that  honour  obliged  him  to  march  with  Germany,  and  that  he  could 
not  forgo  his  share  of  the  spoils  in  Croatia  and  Dalmatia.  Suppose  that 
Germany  were  to  achieve  a  brilliant  and  inexpensive  success  just  after 
Italy  had  broken  with  her.  He  even  feared  that  Hitler  might  turn  aside 
from  Poland  to  punish  a  renegade  ally,  and  ordered  Badoglio  to  plan 
stronger  frontier  defences  against  Germany.3 

Ciano  persisted  in  the  attempt  to  incite  Mussolini  against  Germany.4 
He  appealed  to  his  vanity,  he  produced  evidence  that  the  Germans  had 
been  the  first  to  betray  the  alliance,  he  asked  Starace  and  the  Chief  of 
Police  to  report  on  the  extent  of  anti-German  feeling.  He  received  some 
support  from  the  ‘old  guard’  of  Fascism,  especially  Grandi5  and  Bottai, 
with  whom  he  had  hitherto  been  on  anything  but  good  terms,  whereas  his 
usual  associates,  Starace  and  Alfieri,  were  in  favour  of  marching  with 
Germany.  So  was  General  Pariani,  who  plied  Mussolini  with  lies  about 
the  strength  of  the  army.6  The  King,  who  had  few  illusions  about  the  army 
or  about  public  opinion,  desired  armed  neutrality,7  and  advised  that  Italy 
should  wait  on  events,  as  in  six  months  she  would  be  in  a  strong  position.8 


1  On  the  same  day  Attolico  made  no  secret  to  Henderson  of  his  fears  that  the  world  was  now 
perhaps  irrevocably  heading  for  war.  He  even  argued  that  the  British  Government  had  ‘made  a 
great  mistake  in  not  accepting  all  Russia’s  conditions  straight  off  and  then  saying  “This  is  a  peace 
front  and  not  a  war  front,  now  let  us  talk”’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  no.  662). 

2  On  15  August  1939  Magistrati,  in  Berlin,  wrote  to  Attolico,  now  recalled  to  Rome,  a  minute 
which  did  not  differ  in  essentials  from  Attolico’s  own  letter  of  14  August  to  Ciano  (see  D.D.It., 
ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  47). 

3  Ciano:  Diario,  13,  14,  15,  18  August  1939;  cf.  Badoglio:  L' Italia  nella  seconda  guerra  mondiale, 
pp.  27-28. 

4  Donosti,  who  is  generally  very  critical  of  Ciano,  has  nothing  but  praise  for  the  courage  with 
which  he  risked  his  political  future  at  this  time  ( Mussolini  e  VEuropa,  p.  203). 

5  On  14  August  1939  Attolico  had  discouraged  a  suggestion,  emanating  from  Funk,  that 
Grandi  should  be  invited  to  visit  Germany  {D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  37). 

6  Donosti,  op.  cit.  pp.  203-5;  Ciano,  op.  cit.  23  August  1939. 

7  Bottai:  Vent’  anni  e  ungiorno,  pp.  130  seqq.,  135,  137.  8  Ciano,  op.  cit.  24  August  1939. 
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Meanwhile  days  passed,  and  Mussolini  could  not  make  up  his  mind. 
Communications  to  Germany  were  drafted  and  discarded  one  after 
another;1  on  16-17  August  he  was  trying  to  evolve  a  master-stroke  that 
would  ensure  him  either  an  honourable  withdrawal  if  the  Western  Powers 
went  to  war,  or  a  day  of  reckoning  with  Yugoslavia,  if  they  left  Poland  to 
her  fate;  but,  by  the  17th,  loyalty  to  Germany  was  once  more  in  the  as¬ 
cendant,2  and  he  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  promising  total  support.3 
On  16  August  he  had  sent  Attolico  back  to  Salzburg  to  see  Ribbentrop 
again.4  The  ‘verbal  message’5  which  Attolico  and  Magistrati  communi¬ 
cated  to  Ribbentrop  on  the  18th6  notes  that  Germany  had  decided  to 
make  an  all-out  war  on  Poland,  and  that  she  was  convinced  that  the 
war  would  remain  localized  and  therefore  would  not  involve  Italy.  The 
message  went  on  to  say  that  Italy  did  not  agree  that  the  war  could  be  kept 
localized ;  that  she  would  not  be  ready  for  a  European  war  before  the  agreed 
date;  and  that  she  believed  that  Germany  could  obtain  satisfaction  from 
Poland  without  resorting  to  force.  Attolico  was  as  resolute  in  pressing  the 
Italian  point  of  view  as  Ribbentrop  was  obstinate  in  maintaining  his. 
There  was,  in  fact,  plain  speaking  on  both  sides  this  time ;  and  Ribbentrop 
is  even  said  to  have  accused  Attolico  of  being  influenced  by  Germany’s 
enemies.7  Late  on  that  evening,  Ribbentrop  telephoned  to  Attolico  that 
Germany’s  decisions  were  already  taken.8 

On  19  August,  at  12.30,  Ribbentrop  again  told  Attolico  that,  as  Ciano 
had  previously  been  informed,  Germany’s  decisions  were  already  taken. 
The  war  with  Poland  would  remain  local.  If  it  became  general,  it  would 
still  be  short.  If  it  became  long,  the  Axis  would  be  able  to  stand  it,  thanks 
to  the  supplies  that  would  be  available  from  Eastern  Europe  and  from 
Russia.9  When,  on  20  August,10  Attolico  brought  to  Rome  this  answer  from 
Hitler  repeating  the  usual  German  arguments,  Mussolini  desired  him  to 
return  instantly,  bearing  Italy’s  promise  to  intervene.  As  for  Ciano,  he  had 
flown  over  to  Albania  on  the  previous  day,  in  order  that  the  Collar  of  the 
Annunziata  might  be  conferred  upon  him  while  he  was  actually  on  the 
scene  of  his  recent  triumphs.  The  visit  had  been  arranged  three  days  before 
he  had  gone  to  Salzburg.  Hours  passed  before  he  could  be  brought  back, 
as  no  one  in  Rome  knew  exactly  where  he  was,  and  telephone  connexions 
with  Tirana  were  out  of  order;  but  he  was  back  in  Rome  by  the  late 
afternoon  of  20  August.11  Mussolini  now  declared  that  it  was  ‘too  late  to  go 

1  See,  for  example,  D.D.lt.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  27  of  14  August  1939. 

2  It  was  on  the  1 7th  that  Mussolini  ordered  all  members  of  the  Government  to  be  at  their  posts 
by  the  following  day  (ibid.  nos.  71,  72;  Bottai:  Vent’  anni  e  un  giorno,  p.  129). 

3  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  16  August  1939;  Donosti:  Mussolini  el’Europa,  pp.  205-6. 

4  D.D.lt.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  59.  5  Text  ibid.  no.  27. 

6  For  accounts  of  the  meeting  see  ibid.  nos.  100,  101,  102. 

7  Donosti,  op.  cit.  pp.  206-7;  Simoni:  Derlino,  p.  16. 

8  D.D.lt.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  87.  9  Ibid,  no  108;  cf.  no.  116. 

10  Ibid.  no.  1 19;  Simoni,  loc.  cit.  11  D.D.lt.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  nos.  118,  119. 
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back  on  the  Germans.’  The  press  of  the  whole  world  would  accuse  Italy  of 
cowardice  and  say  that  she  was  not  ready,  and  that  she  had  drawn  back 
before  the  ‘spectre  of  war.’1  However,  at  7  p.m.  on  20  August,  Mussolini, 
Ciano,  and  Attolico  drafted  a  note  to  the  German  Government  to  which 
they  attached  a  copy  of  one  received  by  them,  earlier  in  the  day,  from  Hali¬ 
fax,2  and  further  evidence  that  a  German  attack  on  Poland  would  precipi¬ 
tate  a  general  war.  The  Italian  draft  once  more  proposed  a  conference.3 
On  21  August  Mussolini  agreed,  after  much  arguing,  that  Ciano  should 
seek  another  meeting  with  Ribbentrop,  and  two  documents  were  drafted 
for  Ciano  to  take  with  him:  one,  a  ‘chronology’  of  all  that  had  passed 
between  the  Italian  and  German  Governments  on  the  subject  of  a  future 
war,4  and  the  other  a  minute,5  convicting  the  German  Government  of  bad 
faith,  and  saying  that,  while  Italy  would  intervene  on  Germany’s  side  if 
Germany  were  attacked  by  Poland  and  her  allies,  Italy  was  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  stand  a  European  war  and  certainly  not  to  take  the  initiative  in 
making  war  on  France  and  Britain.6 *  On  the  same  day,  Mussolini  also 
drafted  a  letter  to  Hitler,  presenting  a  four-point  statement  which  offered 
him  Italy’s  military  assistance  only  if  Germany  went  to  war  with  Poland 
alone  (a  contingency  in  which  Hitler  had  already  said  that  he  would  not 
need  it),  or  if  a  general  war  broke  out  because  of  an  attack  on  Germany  by 
Poland  and  her  allies,  or  if  negotiations  were  attempted  and  broke  down 
owing  to  intransigence  on  the  part  of  parties  other  than  Germany.  But, 
if  Germany  attacked  Poland,  and  then  France  and  Britain  counter¬ 
attacked  Germany,  Italy  would  stay  neutral.  As  it  turned  out,  these 
documents  were  never  presented.  Attempts,  on  2 1  August,  to  make  contact 
with  Ribbentrop  failed  until  4  p.m.,  when  he  excused  himself  from  answering 
till  later.  At  10  p.m.  he  telephoned  to  say  that  he  was  going  to  Moscow  to 
sign  a  Russo-German  non-aggression  pact  there.’  Thereupon  Mussolini  and 
Ciano  withdrew  their  proposal  for  a  meeting.8  The  part  played  by  Italy 
during  the  last  ten  days  of  August  is  described  elsewhere  in  this  volume.9 


(c)  The  Plebiscite  in  the  South  Tyrol10 

For  sixteen  years  the  Fascist  Government  had  been  making  relentless 
use  of  its  powers  over  local  administration  and  schools  to  force  italianiza- 


1  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  20  August  1939. 

2  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  1 17;  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  79  (see  p.  203  above). 

3  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  123. 

4  Ibid.  no.  129.  See  also  Attolico’s  resume,  ibid.  no.  140.  5  Ibid.  no.  130. 

0  Ibid.  no.  136;  Ciano,  op.  cit.  20,  21  August  1939;  Donosti:  Mussolini  e  l’ Europa,  pp.  207-9. 

7  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  Appendix  I,  p.  399;  Bottai:  Vent’  ami  e  un  giorno,  p.  133,  quotes 

Ciano  as  saying  that  this  happened  at  8  p.m. 

8  Ciano,  op.  cit.  21,  22  August  1939.  9  See  below,  pp.  562-77. 

10  The  last  few  pages  of  this  section  carry  events  beyond  the  scope  of  the  rest  of  this  volume,  i.e. 

to  the  autumn  of  1943. 
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tion  on  the  250,000  German-speaking  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  Bol¬ 
zano  and  Trento.1  A  few  concessions  had  been  made:  for  instance,  the 
release  of  163  Tyrolese  from  internment  or  police  supervision  in  September 
I935>  and  the  arrangements  of  1934-5  f°r  teaching  children  German  out  of 
school  hours.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  powers  of  the  state  under  the 
Concordat  of  1939  made  it  more  difficult  for  the  priests  to  defend  the 
linguistic  rights  of  their  flock  in  religious  matters;  and  Mgr.  Geisler, 
appointed  Bishop  of  Brixen  in  1930,  seems  to  have  been  less  ready  to 
attempt  it  than  his  predecessor  Mgr.  Raffl  and  the  temporary  Apostolic 
Administrator,  Mgr.  Mutschlechner.2 

Meanwhile  the  Italians  were  increasing  their  economic  stake  in  the 
region.3  They  had  developed  its  hydro-electric  power  capacity  from 
36,900  kw.  in  1919  to  483,370  in  1942,  with  an  output  of  1,750  million 
kwh.,  one-tenth  of  that  for  the  whole  of  Italy.  Further  development 
schemes,  interrupted  by  the  war,  were  designed  to  produce  an  additional 
500  million  kwh.  Much  of  the  power  was  transmitted  to  other  parts  of  Italy, 
but  nearly  half  was  used  by  the  province’s  own  new  industries.  The  Mon- 
tecatini  combine  manufactured  nitrogen  and  other  chemicals  at  Sinigo  near 
Merano,  and  had  set  up  a  large  aluminium  factory  in  the  industrial  zone 
at  Bolzano  created  by  a  decree  of  28  September  1934.  Bolzano  factories 
were  also  making  motor-cars,  aeroplane  parts,  and  special  types  of  steel. 
These  schemes  and  extensive  military  and  civil  public  works  encroached 
upon  Tyrolese  farms  and  vineyards  and  brought  some  thousands  of  Italians 
into  the  district,  so  that  by  1939  more  Italians  than  Tyrolese  were  living  in 
Bolzano.  A  more  serious  threat  to  holders  of  land  came  from  the  Ente 
Nazionale  di  Rinascita  Agraria  per  le  Tre  Venegie,  founded  in  1936  to  settle 
Italians  on  the  land,  and  from  a  decree  of  1937  strengthening  the  state’s 
powers  of  expropriation. 

The  South  Tyrolese  were  still  in  a  difficult  position  as  regards  support 
from  abroad.  Especially  after  1934  it  was  little  use  looking  to  Austria  for 
help  which  was  beyond  the  power,  and  not  even  compatible  with  the 
policy,  of  Austrian  Governments  increasingly  dependent  on  Italy.  As  for 
Germany,  Hitler  had  made  it  clear  that  the  recovery  of  a  mere  250,000 
Germans  must  not  be  allowed  to  jeopardize  the  alliance  with  Italy,  which 
he  considered  essential  for  the  deliverance  of  the  German  nation  as  a  whole. 
On  coming  into  office,  Hitler  allowed  propaganda  about  the  wrongs  of  the 
South  Tyrol  to  continue,  though  he  himself  gave  it  no  public  encourage¬ 
ment;  and  he  did  not  renounce  the  export  of  National  Socialism  across  the 

1  For  the  earlier  history  of  the  South  Tyrol  see  H.P.C.  iv.  280-7  and  the  Survey  for  1927,  pp. 
185-201. 

2  D.  A.  Binchy:  Church  and  State  in  Fascist  Italy  (London,  Oxford  University  Press  for  Royal 

Institute  of  International  Affairs,  194O5  PP-  56I_3- 

3  See  Italy  [Government]:  The  Economic  Aspects  of  the  Alto  Adige  (Rome,  1946);  and  Survey  of 
the  Hydro-electric  Production  in  the  Venezia  Tridentina  (Rome,  1945). 
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Brenner.  It  had  considerable  success  among  the  Tyrolese,  who  felt  them¬ 
selves  to  be  German  rather  than  Austrian  and  who  had  long  before  been 
similarly  attracted  by  Pan-Germanism.  But,  if  his  converts  were  many, 
their  faith  was  sorely  tried.  Whatever  the  state  of  relations  between  Italy 
and  Germany,  they  were  the  victims.  The  tension  of  i934~5  brought  on 
a  new  wave  of  italianization;  and  the  establishment  of  the  Axis  did  not 
prevent  the  Fascist  Government  from  pursuing  their  land  settlement  policy, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  propaganda  in  Germany  in  favour  of  the  Southern 
Tyrolese  was  now  discouraged.  Even  the  catalogues  of  the  Alpine 
Museums  at  Vienna  and  Munich  were  now  purged  of  irredentism. 

After  the  Anschluss  hopes  ran  high  that  the  Tyrol’s  turn  would  come, 
even  if  it  meant  waiting  twenty  years.  Two  months  later  enthusiasm  ‘like 
a  plebiscite’  greeted  Hitler  on  his  way  to  Rome,  but  not  on  his  return.  At 
the  state  banquet  held  in  Rome  on  7  May  1938  he  had  declared  that  both 
he  and  Mussolini  wished  ‘to  recognize  that  natural  frontier  which  Provi¬ 
dence  and  history  have  clearly  drawn  for  our  two  peoples.  ...  It  is  my 
unalterable  will  and  my  bequest  to  the  German  people  that  it  shall  accord¬ 
ingly  regard  the  frontier  of  the  Alps  ...  as  for  ever  inviolable.’1  He 
returned  to  the  subject  in  his  speech  at  the  Berlin  Sportpalast  on  26  Septem¬ 
ber  1938,  when  he  insisted  that  the  interest  of  the  people  as  a  whole  must 
come  first,  ‘however  bitter  that  may  be  for  the  individual’. 

In  his  speech  of  30  January  1939,  however,  Hitler  deliberately  made  no 
reference  to  the  South  Tyrol  question,  on  the  ground  that,  as  Ribbentrop 
told  Attolico  on  10  January,  ‘this  would  only  cause  unrest  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  an  acute  German-Italian  problem  was  involved’.  At  this  inter¬ 
view  on  10  January  Attolico  had  brought  Ribbentrop  a  note  from  Ciano 
asking  that  the  German  Government  should  begin  to  prepare  a  scheme  for 
receiving  people  from  the  South  Tyrol  who  did  not  wish  to  remain  Italian 
citizens.  Ribbentrop  replied  that  the  question  of  the  transfer  of  South 
Tyrolese  to  the  Reich  could  not  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole  until  some  future 
date,  since  the  possibility  of  settling  them  would  depend  ‘on  further  develop¬ 
ments  in  Europe’.  But  the  German  Government  were  willing  at  once  to 
admit  ‘a  fairly  large  number’  if  this  could  be  done  in  stages  and  without 
publicity.2  Four  days  after  this  interview,  on  14  January,  a  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Foreign  Ministry  under  Woermann’s  chairmanship  to  consider 
the  means  for  carrying  out  a  limited  resettlement  scheme.  The  meeting 
was  attended  by  the  German  Consul-General  at  Milan,  Bene,  who  said 
that  he  thought  not  more  than  2,000  out  of  a  total  of  230,000  Volksdeutsche 
(German-speaking  Tyrolese  of  Italian  citizenship)  in  the  South  Tyrol 
would  wish  to  leave  their  homes,  but  that  transfer  of  the  Reichsdeutsche, 
who  numbered  about  10,000,  could  and  should  be  arranged  on  a  much 
larger  scale.  It  was  agreed  that  some  person  well  acquainted  with  condi- 

1  Hitler:  Speeches  (Baynes),  ii.  1462.  2  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  no.  427. 
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tions  in  the  South  Tyrol  should  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  scheme  of 
transfer,  working  first  under  the  repatriation  office  of  the  Auslands organisa¬ 
tion  and  later  being  assigned  to  the  Consulate-General1  at  Milan  to  put 
the  scheme  into  effect. 

In  the  spring  of  1939  there  were  further  developments.  Before  the 
beginning  of  April  preliminary  Italo-German  discussions  about  the  future 
of  the  South  Tyrolese  had  been  opened,2  and,  in  the  Reichstag  on  28  April 
1 939)  Hitler  said  that  Germany  was  willing  to  subordinate  national  interests 
in  the  matter  of  territory  to  ‘the  higher  interests  of  the  European  comity’.3 
The  general  principles  of  a  settlement  were  agreed  upon  on  23  June  at  the 
first  meeting  of  a  mixed  expatriation  commission  in  Berlin.4  Expatriation, 
from  the  South  Tyrol  to  Germany,  of  the  ‘politically  undesirable’  Reichs- 
deutsch  residents,  in  particular  those  who  were  ex-Austrians,  was  to  be 
carried  out  within  the  current  year — ‘if  necessary,  by  the  most  forceful 
measures’.  It  was  hoped  that  some  tens  of  thousands  of  Volksdeutsch  inhabi¬ 
tants,  not  attached  to  the  land,  would  be  expatriated  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year.  Expatriation  of  Volksdeutsch  inhabitants  attached  to  the  land 
was  to  come  third.  The  Italian  Government  would  agree  to  a  favourable 
rate  of  exchange  for  the  transfer  of  assets  to  Germany.  The  stream  of 
tourists  from  North  to  South  Tyrol  was  to  be  restricted.  Hitler  advertised 
his  good  faith  in  personally  ordering  that  the  head  of  the  National  Socialist 
Group  in  Bolzano  should  be  imprisoned  in  a  concentration  camp  till 
further  notice. s 

The  news  that  the  South  Tyrolese  would  be  compelled  to  choose  between 
moving  to  the  Reich  and  being  transferred  to  other  parts  of  Italy  is  said  to 
have  been  revealed  to  them  first  in  June,  when  a  delegation  sought  help  at 
Berchtesgaden  and  was  denied  an  audience  with  Hitler.6  The  German 
Consul-General  at  Milan  is  reported  to  have  made  a  statement  to  this 
effect  at  Merano  early  in  J uly ;  and  an  Italian  order  of  1  o  J uly,  requiring  all 
foreigners  to  leave  the  province,7  was  interpreted  abroad  as  foreshadowing 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  no.  444. 

2  Ibid,  vi,  no.  143.  On  3  May  1939  Ciano  told  Mackensen  of  a  report  that  the  South  Tyrolese 
were  still  being  encouraged  by  the  German  Consulate-General  at  Bolzano  to  look  forward  to  an 
eventual  union  of  the  South  Tyrol  with  the  Third  Reich  (ibid.  no.  318).  In  Berlin,  Attolico  was 
working  for  a  settlement  ( D.D.lt .,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  nos.  245  and  281).  On  20  June  1939  the 
head  of  the  Auslandsorganisation  in  Berlin  sent  peremptory  orders,  via  the  Italian  Embassy  in 
Rome,  to  all  Ortsgruppen  in  Italy,  and  especially  in  the  South  Tyrol,  that  the  renunciation  of  the 
South  Tyrol  must  be  taken  as  being  final  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  no.  549;  cf.  no.  560). 

3  Hitler:  Speeches  (Baynes),  ii.  1516,  1607.  4  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  562. 

5  D.D.lt.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  no.  328;  cf.  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  560,  note  7. 

6  See  ‘Two  Dictators  against  Tyrol’,  Spectator,  22  August  1939. 

7  This  order  was  originally  drafted  to  apply  to  British,  French,  Dutch,  and  Swiss  nationals 
only.  By  Mussolini’s  orders,  it  was  then  extended  to  cover  nationals  of  all  foreign  countries. 
When  this  extension  was  made,  it  was  overlooked  by  the  Italian  authorities  that  the  entry  of 
Reichsdeutsch  tourists  into  the  South  Tyrol  had  already  been  dealt  with  in  the  Italo-German 
agreement  of  23  June  1939,  and  that,  under  this  agreement,  the  inflow  of  these  tourists  from  the 
Reich  was  to  be  restricted  without  being  cut  off  altogether  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  no.  665).  The  order 
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an  immediate  mass  expulsion.  The  German  Government  ordered  all 
Reichsdeutsche  to  leave  within  the  next  few  weeks;1  but  no  definite  instruc¬ 
tions  were  given  to  the  Volksdeutsche,  who  made  no  secret  of  their  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  leave  the  land  where  in  many  cases  their  families  had  been  settled 
for  fourteen  centuries.  Many  preferred  the  Reich  if  they  must  move  at 
all,  but  it  was  said  that  others  were  preparing  to  resist;  that  their  own  Nazi 
leaders  had  told  Himmler  (who  had  been  put  in  charge  of  repatriation) 
that  there  could  be  no  mass  migration  unless  the  Tyrolese  were  resettled 
as  a  compact  community ;  and  that  feeling  was  running  high  in  Austria  as 
well.2  Meanwhile  the  Vatican  made  it  clear  to  the  Italian  Government 
that  it  did  not  like  the  prospect.3 

As  the  terms  of  the  understanding  were  not  made  public  at  the  time  and 
Hitler  would  not  even  allow  the  issue  of  a  communique,4  it  is  not  clear  how 
far  the  expatriation  plan,  agreed  on  23  June  and  confirmed  on  24  June  as 
regarded  the  Reichsdeutsche,  was  intended  to  be  carried  out  in  regard  to  the 
Volksdeutsche.  Mussolini  had  strong  motives  for  welcoming  a  thorough 
clearance  of  Tyrolese,  in  his  desire  to  make  ethnic  frontiers  coincide  with 
political,  with  an  eye  to  the  preservation  of  his  Alpine  frontier  on  the  Bren¬ 
ner  against  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  a  report  in  the 
foreign  press,  the  Fascist  Government  would  have  been  satisfied  if  Ger¬ 
many  took  100,000  Tyrolese,  and  proposed  to  dilute  the  remainder  with 
Italians  rather  than  remove  them.  Indeed,  the  Bolzano  monthly  Atesia 
Augusta  announced  that  those  who  had  always  shown  themselves  faithful 
to  Italy  and  the  regime  would  remain  where  they  were,  ‘united  with  their 
brothers  from  other  provinces’.5 

Whatever  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  intention  of  the  agreement  of 
23  June,  Mussolini  was  most  indignant  to  learn  in  September  that  the 

was  first  promulgated  without  excepting  Reichsdeutsch  nationals  ( D.D.It .,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  no. 
541);  and  this  caused  umbrage  in  Germany  (ibid.  nos.  553,  554).  The  Italian  Government  then 
hastily  exempted  Reichsdeutsche  from  the  operation  of  the  order  (ibid.  nos.  567,  574,  575).  There¬ 
after,  the  German  Government  showed  itself  co-operative  in  restricting  the  flow  of  Reichsdeutsch 
tourists  proposing  to  visit  the  South  Tyrol  for  short  stays  only  (ibid.  no.  714). 

1  The  immediate  application  of  pressure  to  these  ‘ten  thousand’  had  been  settled  the  day 
after  the  agreement  of  23  June  at  a  German-Italian  conference  in  Berlin  on  24  June  (ibid, 
no.  334).  On  4  July  the  Italian  Consul-General  at  Munich  reported  anti-Italian  feeling  there 
over  the  prospective  loss  of  German-owned  orchards  in  the  South  Tyrol  (ibid.  no.  462). 

2  See  ibid.  nos.  496,  508. 

3  The  German-speaking  South  Tyrolese  were  good  Catholics;  and  the  Pope  did  not  conceal 
his  feelings  in  agreeing  to  a  request  from  the  Italian  Government  that  he  should  use  his  influence 
with  the  South  Tyrolese  clergy  to  dissuade  them  from  encouraging  their  flock  to  resist  (ibid.  nos. 
478, 499, 531).  On  8  August  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  represented  to  the  Italian  Ambassador 
in  the  V atican  City  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  South  Tyrolese  bishops,  the  situation  would  be  eased 
if  it  were  made  known  that  no  one  was  to  be  forcibly  expatriated  against  his  will  (ibid.  no.  783). 

4  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  nos.  624,  643;  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  nos.  454,  474,  475,  493,  509;  Ciano: 
Diario  (1939-43),  6  July  1939.  In  Berlin  on  3  July  1939  Attolico  told  Henderson  that  the  negotia¬ 
tions  were  to  begin  on  the  4th  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  no.  230).  On  1 1  July  1939  the  Polish  Ambassador 
in  London  was  speculating  about  what  Germany’s  price  might  have  been  for  the  renunciation  of 
her  claim  to  the  South  Tyrol  (ibid.  no.  293,  para.  8).  s  Giornale  d'ltalia,  8  August  1939. 
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German  Government  wished  to  postpone  expatriation  of  South  Tyrolese 
Volksdeutsche  to  the  Reich  till  after  the  war.1  He  particularly  disliked 
making  concessions  to  the  Reich  about  minorities.  Ciano  hoped  that  the 
Germans  did  not  mean  to  go  back  on  their  word,  and  recalled  that  at 
Salzburg  Hitler  had  referred  to  the  expatriation  of  the  Southern  Tyrolese 
as  a  sacrifice  of  prestige  which  made  it  all  the  more  necessary  for  him  to 
be  intransigent  over  Poland.2  He  noted  later  on  that  the  Tyrolese  were 
getting  out  of  hand,  and  that  the  effect  on  Italo-German  relations  might 
be  serious.3  An  agreement  was  concluded  on  2 1  October4  which  required 
the  Volksdeutsche  to  opt  for  either  Italian  or  German  citizenship  before 
31  December  1939,  but  allowed  those  opting  for  Germany  to  remain  in 
the  South  Tyrol  until  31  December  1942.  Reichsdeutsche  must  leave  within 
three  months  after  the  agreement  was  published,  but  most  of  these  had 
gone  already.  The  Italian  Government  are  said  to  have  refused  Himmler 
the  repatriation  of  officers  and  men  of  the  Austrian  army  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Italy.  If  so,  this  reflects  credit  on  Ciano,  who  was  particularly 
anxious  at  this  time  to  conciliate  Germany,  in  the  hope  that  a  sufficiently 
co-operative  Italy  might  not  be  drawn  further  into  the  war.5 

Another  agreement,  signed  on  21  December  1939,  laid  down  rules  for 
the  plebiscite.  This  applied  to  the  whole  province  of  Bolzano  and  three 
smaller  districts:  Egna,  Cortina,  and  Tarvisio  in  the  provinces  of  Trento, 
Belluno,  and  Udine,  and  at  Germany’s  request  it  included  the  10,000  to 
20,000  Ladins  who  spoke  a  Romance  dialect.  German  representatives  took 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  plebiscite,  including  inquiries  into  voters’ 
qualifications.  The  result  was  as  follows  :6 


Voters 

For 

(votes) 

Reich 

( percentage ) 

For  Italy 

Bolzano  ..... 

229,500 

166,488 

73 

27,712 

Trento  ..... 

24>453 

1 3.° 1 5 

57 

3=802 

Belluno  ..... 

7.429 

1,006 

i3-5 

* 

Udine  ..... 

5.603 

4.576 

82 

337 

Other  Provinces  .... 

2,305 

Total  ..... 

266,985 

1 87,390 

70 

3G851 

*  It  is  not  stated  how  many  Belluno  voters  opted  for  Italy. 


1  This  came  out  in  conversations  in  Rome  between  Giannini  and  Clodius  (see  D.D.It.,  ser.  IX, 
vol.  i,  no.  267). 

2  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  12  September  1939.  For  the  negotiations  between  17  September 
and  18  October  1939  see  D.D.It.,  ser.  IX,  vol.  i,  nos.  336,  467,  486,  580,  581,  706,  798. 

3  Ciano,  op.  cit.  21  November  1939.  See  also  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  nos.  231,  244,  327,  382. 

4  Ibid.  no.  275,  note  1 ;  Giornale  d’ Italia,  22  October  1939. 

5  Ciano,  op.  cit.  18  October  1939. 

6  Giornale  d’ Italia,  11  January  1940.  According  to  an  official  Italian  source  (Italy  [Govern¬ 
ment]:  Memorandum  on  the  Italian  Northern  Frontier  (Rome,  1945),  p.  16,  note),  198,784  optants 
for  Germany  were  registered  in  the  communes  of  Bolzano  province,  and  a  final  return  of  April 
1942  gave  186,898. 
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Only  12  per  cent,  of  the  voters  in  the  provinces  of  Bolzano,  Trento,  and 
Udine  actually  opted  for  Italy,  but  non-voters  automatically  retained 
Italian  citizenship.  Voting  was  orderly,  but  was  deeply  influenced  by 
Nazi  propaganda,  which  had  kept  alive  the  belief,  contradicted  in  the 
December  agreement,  that  opting  for  Italy  meant  transfer  to  Sicily,  Libya, 
or  Ethiopia.  At  the  same  time  the  Nazis  had  persuaded  the  peasants  that 
opting  for  Germany  would  save  them  their  homes  in  the  end,  because 
Hitler  would  annex  the  South  Tyrol  after  the  war.  Landless  peasants  and 
townspeople  were  assured  that  they  could  better  themselves  in  the  Reich. 
Nevertheless,  after  the  poll  had  closed,  and  even  before  Mussolini  had 
assured  a  delegation  of  optants,  on  21  March  1940,  that  there  was  no 
question  of  their  being  transferred  elsewhere,  many  Tyrolese  are  reported 
to  have  asked  leave  to  reverse  their  votes.  Some  revisions  were  allowed, 
on  grounds  of  coercion  or  because  the  Italian  Government  claimed  that 
the  voter  was  not  of  German  origin. 

Meanwhile  negotiations  dragged  on  about  the  optants’  property.  Ciano 
complained  that  the  Germans  wanted  to  carry  off  the  very  door-handles,1 
and  no  estimate  of  the  total  compensation  payable  by  Italy  could  be 
agreed  on  till  February  1940.  The  figure  was  believed  to  be  7  or  8  billion 
lire,  a  compromise  between  German  demands  of  1 2  or  even  1 7  billion,  and 
an  Italian  offer  of  4  or  5  billion.  The  first  instalment  in  1 940  was  to  come 
from  the  proceeds  of  liquidated  Italian  investments  in  Greater  Germany.2 
The  decision  as  to  how  later  instalments  were  to  be  paid  was  postponed 
until  1941. 

Like  other  uprooted  German  minorities,  Tyrolese  opting  for  Germany 
were  assisted  by  the  Deutsche  Umsiedlungs-Treuhand.  Many  of  them  were 
resettled  in  the  Northern  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  some  in  Styria  and  Carin- 
thia,  some  even  in  Western  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Luxembourg.  Many 
young  men  enlisted  in  the  Reichswehr  and  SS.  The  final  date  for  repatria¬ 
tion  was  postponed  until  the  end  of  1943,  but  by  September  1943  not  more 
than  70,000  to  80,000  had  left.  More  Italian  industrial  workers  came  in 
when  factories  were  transferred  from  other  parts  of  Italy  to  this  safe  area, 
but  few  Italians  had  yet  been  settled  on  the  land.  Tyrolese  peasants  had 
either  decided  to  ignore  the  time-limit  or  had  arranged  that  one  member 
of  the  family  should  stay  with  the  farm.  Irredentist  propaganda  con¬ 
tinued,  and  the  Italians  became  convinced  that  the  Nazi  Government’s 
activities  in  the  South  Tyrol  gave  the  lie  to  their  repeated  protesta¬ 
tions  of  good  faith.  Hitler’s  gesture  of  friendship  had  turned  out  to 
be  a  confidence  trick,  and  the  problem  of  the  South  Tyrol  remained 
unsolved. 


1  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  11  October  1939. 

2  Sunday  Times,  4  February,  Temps,  6  February,  New  York  Times,  25  February,  The  Times, 
26  February  1940. 
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(iv)  Italy’s  Relations  with  European  Powers  other  than  Germany, 
France,  and  Great  Britain,  April  to  August  1939 

As  soon  as  the  Steel  Pact  was  an  accomplished  fact,  Mussolini  began  to 
take  stock  of  his  foreign  policy  in  a  mood  which  combined  exhilaration  at 
having  achieved  a  diplomatic  tour  deforce ,  confidence  in  Nazi  promises  of 
three  years’  ‘peace’,  and  exasperation  at  the  Western  Powers’  attempts 
to  encircle  the  Axis.  His  chief  aims  continued  to  be  territorial  expansion, 
national  prestige,  and  reinsurance  against  Germany,  but  his  ideas  of  how 
to  attain  them  had  altered  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Yugoslavia  was 
becoming  a  prospective  victim,  rather  than  an  ally,  while  Spain  was 
replacing  her  as  the  most  eligible  partner  for  the  ‘horizontal’  axis  that  was 
supposed  to  be  going  to  restore  equilibrium  between  Rome  and  Berlin; 
and  relations  with  the  Western  Powers  were  admitted  to  have  reached  an 
impasse. 

(a)  Relations  with  the  U.S.S.R. 

During  his  April  conversations  with  Goring,  Mussolini  had  discussed 
the  desirability  of  the  Axis  seeking  a  detente  with  the  U.S.S.R.  to  divert  her 
from  entering  into  a  coalition  with  the  Western  Powers.1  Farther  than 
that,  as  he  explained  in  his  instructions  to  Ciano  of  4  May,2  he  did  not 
wish  to  go,  fearing  that  the  internal  stability  of  the  Axis  countries  would 
suffer  if  their  Governments  courted  Communism  abroad  after  so  long 
repressing  it  at  home.  He  appreciated  the  power  of  Communism  as 
a  political  force,  judging  by  his  habitual  unwillingness  to  pardon  Com¬ 
munist  political  prisoners,3  and  from  the  hopes  expressed  in  the  Cavallero 
Memorandum  that  a  Soviet  alliance  would  prove  a  double-edged  weapon 
for  the  Western  Powers  on  this  very  account;4  but  estimates  of  Soviet 
military  strength  and  the  possibility  of  Soviet  intervention  in  Eastern 
Europe  do  not  appear  to  have  entered  into  his  calculations  at  this  stage. 

After  the  Milan  conversations  Ciano  assured  the  Soviet  charge  d’affaires 
that  the  Italo-German  Pact  was  in  no  way  directed  against  the  U.S.S.R., 
and  offered  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  Russians  held  prisoner  in  Spain,5 
but  no  further  advances  seem  to  have  been  made  by  Italy.  At  Milan, 
Ribbentrop  had  admitted  that  approaches  to  the  U.S.S.R.  required  the 
greatest  discretion  and  moderation,  but  had  maintained  that  the  detente 
must  be  developed;6  while,  later  in  the  month,  Augusto  Rosso,  the  Italian 
Ambassador  in  Moscow,  warned  Ciano  that  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

1  Hitler  e  Mussolini :  lettere  e  documenti,  ed.  V.  Zincone  (Milan,  Rizzoli,  1946),  no.  2. 

2  Toscano:  Patto  d’Acciaio,  2nd  ed.,  p.  279.  See  also  above,  p.  265. 

3  See  Carmelo  Senise:  Quando  ero  Capo  della  Polizia,  1940-1943  (Rome,  Ruffolo,  1946),  p.  90. 

4  See  above,  p.  273. 

s  Ciano:  Diario  ( i939~43 )>  8  MaY  !939- 

6  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  432;  Eng.  version,  p.  286. 
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might  enter  into  a  political  agreement.1  From  the  Nazis  themselves  no 
information  was  received  till  Hitler  took  Ciano  by  surprise  during  the 
Salzburg  conversations  with  the  news  that  the  U.S.S.R.  had  proposed  the 
opening  of  negotiations.2 


(b)  Relations  with  Spain 

The  Fascist  counter-attack  on  the  ‘London-Paris-Moscow  triangle’  was 
directed  from  both  ends  of  the  Mediterranean.  With  the  ending  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War,  which  the  Nationalist  regime  had  made  a  pretext  for 
neutrality  in  the  event  of  the  Czechoslovak  crisis  leading  to  war,3  Mussolini 
felt  at  liberty  to  include  among  his  immediate  objectives  ‘to  get  Spain  .  .  . 
into  the  military  alliance’.4  Moreover,  the  Spanish  faction  just  then  in  the 
ascendant,  the  authoritarian,  social-revolutionary,  anti-Monarchist,  and 
anti-Western  Falange,  was  a  movement  after  Mussolini’s  own  heart,  and 
Ramon  Serrano  Suner,  Secretary-General  of  the  combined  Falangist- 
Traditionalist  Party  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  bade  fair  to  succeed 
(even  in  preference  to  his  brother-in-law  Franco)  to  the  position  of  favourite 
pupil  of  Fascism  recently  vacated  by  Stojadinovic.  The  leading  Falangists, 
for  their  part,  considered  their  movement  more  akin  to  Fascism  than  to 
Nazism,  and  even  owned  to  serious  misgivings  (in  spite  of  their  own  fric¬ 
tion  with  the  Church)  on  the  score  of  Nazi  paganism.  If  the  Fascist 
Government  could  succeed  in  allaying  these  misgivings  and  bring  Spain 
into  the  Axis,  they  might  hope,  over  and  above  the  strategic  advantages 
accruing  to  both  partners,  to  prove  their  worth  as  mediators  between  the 
Reich  and  its  non-German  collaborators,  and  to  add  a  new  member  to 
their  own  reinsurance  system.  Serrano  Suner,  indeed,  himself  claims  to 
have  advocated  a  close  alliance  between  Spain  and  Italy,  in  order  to  raise 
a  dike  against  the  German  flood.5 

Towards  the  economic  reconstruction  of  Spain,  Italy  had  little  to  offer, 
but  she  provided  assistance  of  another  kind  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  regime  by  handing  over  most  of  the  artillery,  tanks,  and  aircraft  of  the 
Italian  expeditionary  force  as  the  men  were  withdrawn.6  The  departure  of 
the  main  body  of  legionaries  from  Cadiz  on  31  May  was  made  the  occasion 
for  a  grandiose  goodwill  tour.7  No  less  than  3,200  Spanish  legionaries 
travelled  with  their  comrades  to  take  part  in  the  Italian  victory  parade; 

1  Toscano:  Patto  d’Acciaio,  2nd  ed.,  p.  256,  note  130. 

2  See  above,  p.  280,  note  4.  3  D.Ger.F.P.  ii,  nos.  622,  624,  638,  641,  659. 

4  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  31  May  1939.  See  also  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  525,  reporting  a  con¬ 

versation  of  Mackensen’s  with  Mussolini  on  14  June  1939. 

5  Ramon  Serrano  Suner:  Entre  Hendaya  y  Gibraltar  (Madrid,  Ediciones  y  Publicaciones 

Espanolas,  1947),  P-  108.  6  Survey  for  1938,  i.  356  seqq. 

7  The  Italian  Government  seems  to  have  invited  Suner  on  Suner’s  own  suggestion  (see  D.D.It., 
ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  no.  19).  See  ibid.  no.  24  for  the  comments  of  the  Italian  Ambassador  in  Spain 
on  Franco’s  and  Suner’s  farewell  speeches  to  the  Italian  legionaries. 
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and  the  convoy  included  an  Italian  cruiser  bearing  Spanish  Nationalist 
naval  and  military  missions  and  Serrano  Suner  himself. 

Serrano  Suner  spent  5-14  June  in  Italy,1  where  he  and  Ciano  (mutually 
antipathetic  in  disposition)  found  at  least  one  common  interest  in  intrigu¬ 
ing  against  the  Spanish  Monarchists.  Ciano,  indeed,  had  hardly  greeted 
Serrano  Suner  at  Naples  before  he  asked  for  the  recall  of  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  Pedro  Garcia  Conde,  whom  he  suspected  of  making  advances 
to  Great  Britain  as  well  as  to  Don  Juan.2  Serrano  Suner  made  no  secret  of 
his  preference  for  closer  relations  with  Italy  rather  than  Germany,3  and 
his  host  made  the  most  of  their  opportunities  for  improving  relations  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  Nazis.4  In  conversation  with  Mackensen,  Suner  said  that 
co-operation  between  Spain  and  Germany  would  be  facilitated  if  there 
were  to  be  a  detente  between  the  Third  Reich  and  the  Catholic  Church.5 
Mackensen  discussed  Suner’s  observation  with  Mussolini  on  14  June.6 

It  was  made  known,  semi-officially,  that  Franco  would  visit  Italy  in 
September;7  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Mussolini  had  expected  to  achieve 
his  Spanish  alliance  without  delay,  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 
In  his  conversations  with  Serrano  Suner8  he  insisted  that  Spain  must  not 
neglect  this  opportunity  of  returning  to  ‘the  mainstream  of  history’,  and 
advised  her  to  build  four  35,000-ton  battleships.  He  also  appealed  to  his 
visitor’s  political  ambitions,  with  hints  that  Franco  would  be  well  advised 
to  transfer  to  other  shoulders  the  burden  of  political  leadership.  Serrano 
Suner,  however,  argued  that  Spain  was  utterly  exhausted  and  dreaded  the 
thought  of  war  breaking  out  in  the  near  future;  and,  by  his  own  account, 
he  stressed  her  need  for  normal  diplomatic  and  economic  relations  with  all 
countries.  Ciano  reports  him  as  having  said  that  Spain’s  recovery  and 
military  preparations  would  allow  her  to  take  her  stand  by  the  Axis  in  two, 
or  preferably  three,  years ;  that  she  claimed  Gibraltar,  Morocco,  and  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  independence  from  Great  Britain  and  France;  that 
neutrality  would  mean  a  future  of  misery  and  humiliation  for  her,  who¬ 
ever  might  win  the  war;  and  that  Italy  might  well  share  with  her  the  task 
of  extricating  Portugal  from  British  influence.  But,  as  for  the  alliance, 
Serrano  Suner’s  view  was  that,  though  it  ‘existed  in  spirit,  the  time  was 
not  yet  ripe  to  fix  it  in  a  protocol’.9 

1  Ciano :  Diario  ( ig39~43 ),  5~7>  9,  to,  12,  13,  I4june  1939;  Serrano  Suner,  op.  cit.  pp.  93  seqq. 

2  Ciano,  op.  cit.  i  June  1939;  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  506. 

3  On  10  June  1939  Mackensen  complained  to  Ciano  that  Suner,  in  his  toast  at  an  official 

banquet,  had  not  mentioned  Germany’s  contribution  to  Franco’s  victory.  Ciano  rejoined  by 

speaking  enthusiastically  of  Suner  (ibid.).  4  Ibid. 

s  Ibid.  no.  507.  6  Ibid.  no.  525.  7  The  Times,  i4June  1939. 

8  Ciano,  op.  cit.  5-7  June  1939;  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  441;  Eng.  version,  p.  291;  Serrano  Suner, 

op.  cit.  pp.  97-103. 

9  Serrano  Suner  (ibid.  p.  103)  denies  that  Mussolini  ever  pressed  Spain  to  enter  into  the 
slightest  obligation,  but  this  is  not  incompatible  with  the  suggestion  having  been  made  but  not 
pressed,  or  with  Ciano  having  made  it  before  Serrano  Suner  went  to  the  Palazzo  Venezia. 
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This  did  not  deter  Mussolini  from  proposing  to  Ciano,  as  soon  as 
Serrano  Suner  had  left,  that  Italy  and  Spain  should  begin  to  define 
a  West  Mediterranean  programme  promising  to  Spain  the  whole  of 
Morocco,  and,  to  Italy,  Algeria,  Tunisia,  and  communication  with  the 
Atlantic  ocean  across  Morocco  by  agreement  with  Spain.1 

Bearing  a  personal  letter  from  Mussolini  to  Franco,2  and  escorted  by 
a  squadron  of  cruisers  and  destroyers,  Ciano  left  Italy  on  9  July  to  pay  his 
return  visit  to  the  Spanish  Nationalist  Government.3  In  the  course  of  a  tour 
of  Barcelona,  Madrid,  Burgos,  and  other  Spanish  cities  from  10  to  17  July 
he  had  at  least  one  conversation  with  Franco,  at  San  Sebastian  on  the  1 2th. 
The  Generalissimo  had  not  waited  for  his  meeting  with  Mussolini  to 
make  up  his  mind  about  foreign  policy.  He  made  it  clear  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  offend  France  till  the  assets  exported  by  the  Republicans  had 
been  recovered,  and  that  Spain  needed  five,  and  not  merely  three,  years  of 
peace.  On  the  other  hand,  he  promised  that  Spain’s  neutrality  would  be 
as  favourable  as  possible  to  Italy;  he  admitted  that  Spain  could  not  remain 
neutral  during  a  long  war;  and  he  asked  that  the  Italian  Government 
should  facilitate  Spanish  rearmament  by  supplying  plans  and  engineers 
for  building  the  new  battleships,  two  of  which  were  to  be  begun  at  once, 
and  by  helping  to  develop  the  air  force. 

Turning  to  internal  affairs,  Ciano’s  report  assured  Mussolini  that  Franco 
was  wedded  to  a  ‘Mussolinian’  policy  of  republicanism  and  social  reform 
and  that,  with  encouragement  from  Rome,  he  could  easily  be  persuaded 
to  make  his  Cabinet  more  representative  of  the  new  Spain,  and,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  to  promote  Serrano  Suner  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
Falangist  element  in  the  Cabinet  was,  in  fact,  strengthened  on  10  August, 
at  the  expense  of  the  moderates  and  Monarchists,  though  Serrano  Suner’ s 
ambition  was  not  to  be  fulfilled  for  another  year.  The  only  other  develop¬ 
ment  of  interest  down  to  the  outbreak  of  war  was  the  appointment,  an¬ 
nounced  on  13  August,4  of  General  Gambara,  commander  of  Italian 
legionaries  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  head  of  the  Italian  military  mission, 
to  succeed  Count  Viola  de  Campalto  as  Ambassador.  Garcia  Conde  was 
at  the  same  time  recalled  from  the  Spanish  Embassy  in  Rome. 


(c)  Relations  with  South-Eastern  Europe 

The  evolution  of  Mussolini’s  plans  with  regard  to  South-Eastern  Europe 
is  revealed  by  various  statements  made  by  him  at  the  end  of  May.  On  the 

1  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  i4june  1939.  2  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  654. 

3  For  Ciano’s  own  report  to  Mussolini  on  his  journey  see  Europa,  pp.  439-46;  Eng.  version, 

pp.  290-5.  The  daily  figure  of  executions  came  as  something  of  a  shock  to  him,  and  he  com¬ 
plained  that  Spanish  Nationalist  methods  of  reconstruction  were  apt  to  produce  chaos.  Shrines, 
he  felt,  ought  not  to  be  given  so  much  priority  over  railways. 

4  The  Times  and  Temps,  14  August  1939. 
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31st  he  announced  his  intention  of  bringing  Hungary  into  a  military 
alliance  and  Bulgaria  into  the  Axis;1  and  of  compelling  the  Yugoslav 
Government  to  declare  their  real  attitude.2  On  the  26th,  however,  he  had 
been  avidly  looking  forward  to  the  earliest  opportunity  of  dismembering 
Yugoslavia  and  annexing  Croatia;  on  the  12  th  he  had  spoken  of ‘pouncing’ 
on  Greece;3  and  in  the  Cavallero  Memorandum,  completed  by  the  27th 
or  28th,  he  for  the  first  time  proposed  an  immediate  Axis  occupation  of 
Danubia  and  the  Balkans  in  the  event  of  war.4  There  were  several  probable 
motives  for  this  new  aggressiveness,  besides  a  desire  to  break  through  the 
anti-totalitarian  circle.  Even  before  the  conquest  of  Albania  had  whetted 
his  appetite,  Croat  separatists  had  begun  to  offer  Fascist  Italy  yet  another 
tributary  kingdom  across  the  Adriatic,  in  the  very  area  where  he  was  most 
anxious  to  forestall  Germany.  However,  while  Yugoslavia’s  stability  was 
thus  being  threatened  from  within,  little  or  no  progress  was  being  made  in 
forming  that  south-eastern  bloc,  intended  to  mitigate  German  hegemony, 
of  which  Yugoslavia  would  have  been  an  essential  part. 

Among  potential  satellites  of  the  Axis  in  South-Eastern  Europe,  even 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  which  were  described  in  the  Cavallero  Memoran¬ 
dum  as  Axis  pawns,5  were  behaving  much  more  like  the  hedgehog  balls  of 
Alice’s  croquet  party  in  Wonderland.  The  Hungarian  Government  con¬ 
tinued  to  alarm  their  Fascist  patrons  by  their  land-hunger,  and  to  irritate 
them  by  the  condescension  with  which  they  deigned  to  accept  Italian 
favours.  When  Csaky  and  Teleki  visited  Italy  from  18  to  21  April,  it  was 
impressed  upon  them  that  Italy  and  Germany  wished  to  maintain  peace 
for  several  years  more,  that  Hungary  must  on  no  account  act  hastily,  or 
against  Germany’s  wishes  in  Slovakia;  and  that,  though  both  Hungary 
and  Italy  should  support  the  Yugoslav  status  quo,  Italy  reserved  exclusive 
rights  in  Croatia  if  Yugoslavia  should,  after  all,  break  up.  Mussolini  and 
Ciano  thought  Csaky  a  fool  and  a  bore  and  doubted  the  sincerity  of  his 
anti-German  attitude.6  On  24  May  1939  Hungary  claimed,  in  principle, 
an  equal  standing  with  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  in  the  Anti-Comintern 
Pact.7  Later  on  in  the  summer  comparatively  little  interest  was  aroused  in 
Rome  by  a  Hungarian  request  to  Germany  for  military  supplies;8  by  the 
Hungarian  notes  to  both  Axis  Powers  promising  total  support,  except 
against  Poland,  and  by  the  subsequent  Hungarian  disclaimer;9  or  by  the 

1  Ciano:  Diario  ( i939~43) >  31  May  1939. 

2  On  21  July  1939  Prince  Paul  told  Lord  Halifax  that,  before  the  Italian  occupation  of 
Albania,  Ciano  had  offered  to  partition  Albania  with  Yugoslavia,  and  that  Yugoslavia  had 
refused  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  no.  393). 

3  Ciano,  op.  cit.  12,  26  May  1939.  Cf.  Grazzi:  II  Principio  della  fine,  p.  48. 

4  See  above,  p.  273.  5  Ibid. 

6  Ciano,  op.  cit.  18,  19,  20  April  1939. 

7  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  no.  205;  cf.  no.  751  and  vol.  xiii,  no.  4. 

8  Ibid.  vol.  xii,  no.  426;  cf.  no.  557. 

9  Ibid.  nos.  663,  664,  786,  827;  vol.  xiii,  no.  3;  Ciano,  op.  cit.  24-26  July  1939. 
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suggestion  (previously  mooted  in  1938),  that  the  crown  of  Hungary  might 
be  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Aosta;1  or  even  by  Csaky’s  sudden  arrival  at 
Rome  on  18  August  to  propose  an  immediate  alliance  between  Hungary 
and  the  Axis,  in  the  hope  of  saving  Hungary  from  being  invaded  by 
Germany.2 

A  cultural  agreement  with  Bulgaria  was  signed  on  6  June3  and  an 
economic  agreement  on  the  30th.  The  latter,  which  covered  a  year’s 
trading,  provided  for  Italian  purchases  of  cereals,  oilseeds,  and  other 
produce,  and,  in  return,  for  larger  Italian  exports  of  railway  material  and 
machinery.4  An  air  service  linking  Sofia  with  Rome  by  way  of  Salonika 
and  Tirana  was  inaugurated  on  15  July.5  Little,  if  any,  progress,  however, 
was  made  in  convincing  ‘that  trembling  king’,  Boris,  of  ‘the  more  than 
obvious  truth’  that  ‘the  proper  place  for  Bulgaria  is  in  the  Axis  fold’.6  One 
of  Mussolini’s  first  reactions  to  the  Anglo-Turkish  Declaration7  was  to 
order  his  Minister  at  Sofia  to  make  searching  inquiries  into  the  intentions 
of  the  Bulgarian  Government;8  and,  in  an  interview  with  the  Bulgarian 
Minister  at  Rome  on  29  or  30  May,  Ciano  strongly  advised  adherence  to 
the  Axis,  appealing  to  fear  of  Bulgaria’s  neighbours  as  well  as  to  irreden- 
tism.  He  promised  supplies  of  German  and  Italian  arms  as  soon  as  Bul¬ 
garia  had  adhered,  and  proposed  that,  now  that  Italy  had  assumed  such 
an  important  role  in  the  Balkans,  Bulgaria  should  at  once  enter  into  closer 
relations  with  her  to  prepare  against  the  outbreak  of  war.9  The  Italian 
Minister  in  Sofia  was  instructed  to  follow  up  these  arguments,  but  he  found 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Bulgaria,  Kiosseivanov,  hesitant  and  evasive.10 
Kiosseivanov  showed  more  interest  in  securing  support  from  the  Axis — or 
alternatively,  from  Britain — for  Bulgaria’s  claims  to  Western  Thrace  and 
the  Southern  Dobruja11  than  in  committing  Bulgaria  to  a  definite  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Axis  Powers;  and  the  Italian  Minister  in  Sofia  eventually 
reported  that  there  was  no  immediate  hope  of  success. 12  After  Kiosseivanov’s 
visit  to  Berlin  in  the  first  week  of  July  there  was  talk  of  his  paying  a  similar 
visit  to  Rome;13  but  this  project  was  forestalled  by  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
Europe. 

The  change  in  Fascist  policy  towards  Yugoslavia  was  gradual,  and 

1  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  20,  24  July,  18  August  1939. 

2  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  nos.  584,  595,  692;  vol.  xiii,  nos.  76,  104;  Ciano,  op.  cit.  18 

August  1939.  For  the  depressing  effect  in  Slovakia  of  Csaky’s  visit  to  Rome  see  D.D.It.,  ser. 
VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  139.  3  Giornale  d’ Italia,  7  June  1939. 

4  Ibid.  16  June,  1  July  1939.  5  Ibid.  16  July  1939. 

6  Ciano,  op.  cit.  12  May  1939. 

7  See  above,  p.  120.  8  Ciano,  loc.  cit. 

9  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  no.  60;  Ciano,  op.  cit.  29  May  1939;  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  434-5; 
Eng.  version,  p.  287. 

10  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  nos.  78,  100,  121,  122,  143,  144,  214. 

11  Ibid.  nos.  100,  143,  144,  272,  300,  368. 

12  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  20  June  1939. 

13  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  nos.  627,  671,  695;  vol.  xiii,  nos.  5,  33,  76. 
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Ciano’s  ideas  for  a  while  lagged  behind  those  of  Mussolini.  For  some 
weeks  after  Stojadinovic’s  fall  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  return  to  power,1 
and,  even  during  the  later  part  of  the  spring,  co-operation  between  Italy 
and  South-East  European  states  continued  to  be  a  theme  of  Italy’s  official 
publicity,  and  of  actual  conversations  with  representatives  of  Yugoslavia 
herself,  and  of  Hungary  and  Rumania.  After  Yugoslavia  had  acquiesced 
in  the  occupation  of  Albania  and  held  aloof  from  Western  guarantees,  the 
Yugoslav  Foreign  Minister,  Cincar-Markovic,  was  suddenly  invited  to 
meet  Ciano  at  Venice  on  22-23  April.2  Ciano’s  account  of  the  conversa¬ 
tions3  shows  the  influence  of  Goring’s  talk  with  Mussolini  on  the  15th.4 
Thus  it  was  agreed  that  Yugoslavia’s  policy  in  the  event  of  war  would  be 
disarmed  neutrality  within  the  Axis  system  and  economic  support  for 
Germany  and  Italy,  but  Italy’s  private  aspirations  were  satisfied  at  the 
same  time  by  an  understanding  that  Yugoslavia  would  mainly  gravitate 
towards  Rome.  In  the  meantime  Yugoslavia  was  prepared  to  co-operate 
even  more  closely  with  the  Axis,  to  accept  no  British  mediation,  and  to 
detach  herself  gradually  from  the  League  of  Nations;  but  for  reasons  of 
internal  politics  she  wished  to  put  off  adhering  to  the  Anti-Comintern 
Pact.  With  Hungary,  she  would  seek  a  gradual  improvement  of  relations, 
without  prejudice  to  her  obligations  towards  Rumania,  though  Cincar- 
Markovic  at  the  same  time  expressed  strong  disapproval  of  Rumanian 
policy.  Accepting  the  Albanian  fait  accompli ,  he  welcomed  assurances  that 
Italy  would  not  send  large  forces  north  of  Tirana,  and  that  she  disclaimed 
interest  in  the  Yugoslav  district  of  Kossovo.5 

As  recently  as  21  April,  however,  Ciano  had  been  taking  a  lively 
interest  in  the  Albanian  minority  of  Kossovo, 6  and  an  Italian  journalist  who 
questioned  him  about  the  Venice  conversations  noticed  that,  whereas  till 
then  he  had  always  expressed  admiration  for  the  stability  of  the  Yugoslav 
nation,  he  now  remarked :  ‘It’s  a  pot  with  a  flaw  in  it.  Serbs  and  Croats 
can’t  agree.  And  then,  great  forces  are  now  in  action  in  the  Danubian 
basin.  In  the  event  of  a  definite  break,  Croatia  and  Slovenia  would  come 
to  us.  In  these  regions  our  interest  is  exclusive;  exclusive,  I  repeat,  and 
not  pre-eminent.’7  Mussolini  fell  in  readily  with  Goring’s  argument  that, 
if  Yugoslavia  proved  unreliable,  the  Axis  would  have  no  further  interest 
in  her  political  situation  developing  along  peaceful  lines,  and  insisted  that 
Yugoslavia’s  attitude  towards  the  Axis  needed  to  be  watched  very  care¬ 
fully.8 

1  Cf.  Ciano:  Diario  ( i939~43)>  16  March  1939. 

2  On  21  and  22  April  Cincar-Markovic  assured  the  Greek  Minister  at  Belgrade  that  he  would 

hold  back  if,  at  Venice,  he  were  to  be  asked  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
and  Hungary  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  299).  3  Ciano,  op.  cit.  22  April  1939. 

4  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  205.  See  also  above,  p.  264. 

5  Ciano,  op.  cit.  22  April  1939;  cf.  Mackensen’s  report  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  no.  256). 

6  See  above,  p.  256.  7  Giolli:  Comefummo  condotli  alia  cataslrofe,  p.  i2g. 

8  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  205,  p.  249. 
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Two  soi-disant  Groat  agents  had  already  approached  the  Fascist  Govern¬ 
ment.  One  of  these,  the  Marquis  de  Bombelles,  came  to  Rome  shortly 
before  the  fall  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  other,  an  engineer  called  Garnelutti, 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  on  20  March.1  Bombelles  and  Carnelutti 
were  acting  independently  of  each  other,  it  is  not  clear  on  whose  behalf. 
Both  claimed  to  be  acting  for  Macek,  leader  of  the  Croat  Peasant  Party, 
but  it  is  most  unlikely  that  Macek  would  have  taken  part  in  a  conspiracy 
to  hand  Croatia  over  to  the  Italians.  For  Carnelutti  made  much  the  same 
offer  as  Bombelles.  The  Croats  would  negotiate  with  Belgrade  for  self- 
government.  If  they  failed,  they  would  rebel  and  ask  Italy  for  military 
assistance.  Carnelutti  proposed  a  Croat-Italian  alliance,  resembling  the 
I talo- Albanian  Treaty  of  1927,  to  be  followed  by  a  personal  union  under 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  declared  that  a  rebuff  by  Italy  would  drive 
the  Croats  into  the  arms  of  Berlin.  Ciano  advised  the  Croats  to  seek 
agreement  with  Belgrade,  if  only  to  gain  time ;  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Berlin,  and  to  keep  Italy  informed  of  their  plans. 

Bombelles  paid  two  more  visits  to  Rome.  In  early  April  he  obtained 
permission  to  see  Pavelic,  the  Croat  Separatist  leader,  and  asked  for  a 
subsidy  for  pro-Italian  propaganda,  as  to  which  Ciano  reserved  his  deci¬ 
sion,  though  Mussolini  would  have  granted  it.2  On  2  May  Ciano  told  Bom¬ 
belles  that  Italy  would  do  nothing  for  the  present,  partly  (as  is  revealed 
in  his  Diary )  because  negotiations  had  been  resumed  between  Serbs  and 
Croats,  partly  because  he  still  did  not  want  to  bring  about  the  disruption 
of  Yugoslavia.3  One  consideration  may  have  been  the  question  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  reaction.  Besides,  the  Anglo-Turkish  agreement  appears  to  have 
provided  Ciano  with  a  new  argument  against  undermining  Yugoslavia  at 
once.  The  agreement  was  announced  while  Prince  Paul  and  Cincar- 
Markovic  were  visiting  Rome  from  1  o  to  1 3  May.  The  available  accounts  of 
its  effect  on  the  Italo-Yugoslav  conversations,  which  otherwise  did  no  more 
than  confirm  what  had  been  said  at  Venice,  agree  only  in  being  somewhat 
sensational.  Cincar-Markovic  told  Gafencu  that  Ciano  had  inveighed 
against  the  Balkan  Entente,  and  in  particular  against  Turkey,  as  if  to 
force  Yugoslavia  to  choose  between  the  Axis  and  her  Balkan  allies;  and  it 
was  because  of  this  that  Gafencu  and  Saracoglu  had  afterwards  reassured 
Yugoslavia  by  drafting  a  formula  emphasizing  the  independence  of  the 
Balkan  Entente.4  According  to  Ciano,  however,  Cincar-Markovic’s  atti¬ 
tude  was  definitely  anti-T urkish,  and  there  was  talk  of  Y ugoslavia,  Rumania, 
and  Bulgaria  forming  an  anti-Turkish  bloc.3  Possibly  Hungary,  as  well, 


1  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  9,  20-21  March  1939. 

2  Ibid.  30  March,  2  April  1939. 

3  See  an  interesting  account  by  Halifax  of  a  conversation  on  1 1  May  with  the  Bulgarian 
Minister  in  London  {D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  495). 

4  Gafencu:  Derniers  jours  de  V Europe,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  245-7;  see  also  above,  pp.  1 14-15. 
s  Ciano,  op.  cit.  10  May  1939;  cf.  28  July  1939. 
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was  here  in  view,  for  Hungaro-Rumanian  agreement  was  spoken  of  as 
necessary  to  the  scheme,  and  Ciano  afterwards  informed  the  Hungarian 
Minister  of  what  he  described  as  ‘a  quadripartite  treaty  against  the  Turks’.1 
Against  these  rumours  must  be  set  the  formal  undertaking,  given  to  the 
Turkish  Foreign  Minister  by  Cincar-Markovic  before  his  second  visit  to 
Italy,  that  he  would  not  commit  himself  to  any  engagement  there.2 

Ciano  apparently  counted  on  fear  of  Turkey  to  draw  Yugoslavia  towards 
the  Axis  and  towards  a  closer  understanding  with  Bulgaria,  and  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  Government  appear  to  have  encouraged  him  in  this  belief.3  Actually, 
they  were  afraid,  not  of  Turkey,  but  of  the  Axis,  and  were  therefore  afraid 
of  being  compromised  by  the  provision  in  the  Anglo-Turkish  agreement, 
then  being  negotiated,  for  consultation  between  the  two  countries  about 
the  establishment  of  security  in  the  Balkans.4  Mussolini  suspected  Yugo¬ 
slavia’s  good  faith,  and  would  have  preferred  some  convincing  gesture, 
such  as  withdrawal  from  Geneva.5  Carnelutti  was  told  on  18  May  that, 
as  Yugoslavia  had  given  no  formal  pledge  of  adherence  to  the  Axis,  the 
recent  conversations  had  made  no  difference  to  Italy’s  attitude.  He  there¬ 
upon  promised  a  Croat  revolt  in  six  months’  time,  and  asked  for  a  loan  of 
10  million  dinars.  Ciano  postponed  his  decision  till  after  his  return  from 
Germany.6 

He  returned  to  find  Mussolini  growing  more  and  more  hostile  towards 
Yugoslavia,7  and  on  26  May  it  was  arranged  with  Carnelutti  that  Italy 
should  provide  20  million  dinars  for  the  Croat  movement,  and  that  in 
from  four  to  six  months’  time  the  Croats  should  rise  and  immediately  call 
in  Italian  troops.  The  constitutional  position  of  the  new  Croatia  was  to  be 
almost  precisely  that  of  Albania,  except  that  the  actual  union  of  crowns 
was  to  be  reserved  for  later  discussion.8  Mussolini  insisted  on  the  agree¬ 
ment  being  sent  by  safe  hands  back  to  Zagreb  to  be  countersigned  by  Macek 
himself.  Macek,  however,  refused.9  Bombelles  explained  this  by  Macek’ s 
democratic  aversion  from  Fascism  and  by  his  having  entered  into  other 
obligations.  Carnelutti  explained  it  by  the  resumption  of  negotiations 
with  Belgrade  and  the  need  to  clear  up  certain  points  with  regard  to 
Croatia’s  relationship  to  Italy.10  Ciano’s  Diary  never  again  mentions 
Carnelutti,  and  Bombelles  makes  no  further  appearance  in  it  till  October. 
Meanwhile,  on  10  June  1939,  negotiations  which,  by  then,  had  been  in 

1  Ibid.  15  May  1939.  2  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  480. 

3  Ciano,  op.  cit.  15,  18  May  1939.  4  See  above,  p.  120. 

5  Ciano,  op.  cit.  12  May  1939.  At  the  beginning  of  July  1939  Italy  was  urging  Yugoslavia, 
and  Yugoslavia  was  refusing,  to  leave  the  Balkan  Entente  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  no.  220). 

6  Ciano,  op.  cit.  18  May  1939.  The  American  and  English  editions  give  the  amount  of  the 
loan  sought  as  20  million  dinars. 

’  Ibid.  24,  25  May  1939.  8  Ibid.  26  May  1939. 

9  Ibid.  31  May  1939.  This  is  Ciano’s  first  mention  of  any  direct  dealings  with  Macek. 

10  Ibid.  For  Italian  and  Croat  views  about  this  move  towards  a  rapprochement  between  Croats 
and  Serbs  see  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  nos.  313,  429,  746;  vol.  xiii,  no.  141. 
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progress  for  nearly  a  year  ended  in  the  signature,  by  the  Italian  Minister  at 
Belgrade  and  the  Yugoslav  Ministers  of  Finance  and  War,  of  an  agreement 
for  the  supply,  by  Italy  to  Yugoslavia,  of  war  material  to  the  value  of  half  a 
milliard  lire.1  At  the  same  time  Fascist  suspicions  of  Yugoslavia’s  attitude 
towards  the  Axis  increased,  especially  after  Prince  Paul’s  visit  to  London 
from  17  July  to  2  August;  and  the  unexpected  waiving  by  Hitler  and 
Ribbentrop,  during  the  Salzburg  conversations,  of  their  objections  to  Italy 
seizing  Croatia  and  Dalmatia2  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  tempting 
arguments  in  favour  of  Mussolini  following  Hitler  immediately  into  war. 

Greece,  while,  like  Yugoslavia,  she  was  an  outlet  for  Italian  aggression, 
was  also  a  claimant  to  territory  under  Italian  control,  in  the  Northern 
Epirus  district  of  Albania;3  moreover,  the  use  that  the  Western  Powers 
might  make  of  the  Greek  coast  and  islands  if  they  were  at  war  with  Italy 
caused  the  Duce  the  liveliest  anxiety.4  It  was  none  the  less  true  that 
Metaxas,  at  that  time  Premier,  Foreign  Minister,  and  dictator  of  Greece, 
was  making  every  effort  to  keep  Greece  out  of  the  conflicts  of  the  Great 
Powers.  In  November  1938,  indeed,  the  director  of  a  leading  Athens 
daily  newspaper,  known  to  be  in  Metaxas’s  confidence,  had  called  on 
Boscarelli,  the  Italian  Minister  in  Athens,  to  suggest  a  campaign  in  favour 
of  an  Italo-Greek  rapprochement.  Boscarelli  then  called  on  Metaxas,  who 
reviewed  all  the  recent  causes  of  conflict,  and  assured  him  that  Greece  had 
always  aimed  at  a  policy  of  equilibrium  between  the  Mediterranean 
Great  Powers,  feeling  herself  too  small  to  take  sides,  and  that  no  political 
agreement  existed  between  her  and  Great  Britain.  He  admitted  that  the 
Nyon  Conference  had  been  a  tactical  error  so  far  as  Greece  was  concerned.5 

Italy,  however,  made  no  response  to  these  advances,  and  Grazzi,  who 
succeeded  Boscarelli  as  Minister  in  Athens  in  April  1939,  received  no 
instructions  about  the  replacement  of  the  Pact  of  friendship,  conciliation, 
and  judicial  settlement  of  September  1928, 6  which  was  due  to  expire  on 
30  September  1939  and  the  terms  of  which  were  too  Genevan  and  anti¬ 
revisionist  for  the  Italian  Government  to  wish  to  renew  it  as  it  stood.  Grazzi 
inquired  Ciano’s  intentions  on  12  May,  and  was  told  on  the  26th  that  Italy 
would  neither  renew  the  pact  nor  take  the  initiative  in  concluding  another.7 
By  this  time  alarm  and  resentment  had  been  aroused  on  both  sides — in 
Greece  by  the  Italian  occupation  of  Albania,8  and  in  Italy  by  the  Anglo- 
French  guarantees  to  Greece.9  Immediately  after  Daladier’s  reaffirmation 


1  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  no.  196. 

2  See  above,  p.  279.  3  See  above,  pp.  254-5. 

4  For  Mussolini’s  alarm  lest  the  British  should  occupy  Corfu  in  April  1939  see  above,  p.  247. 

5  Grazzi:  II  Principio  della  fine,  pp.  19-20,  citing  despatch  of  Boscarelli  to  Ciano,  of  29  November 

1938. 

6  See  Survey  for  1928,  p.  160;  text  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1928,  pp.  148-54. 

7  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  no.  35;  Grazzi,  op.  cit.  p.  48. 

8  See  above,  pp.  244  seqq.  9  gee  ab0Ve,  pp.  1 10-1 1. 
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of  the  French  guarantee  of  1 1  May,  Mussolini  inquired,  with  a  ‘somewhat 
aggrieved  air’,  of  the  Greek  Minister  why  his  Government,  seemingly  un¬ 
satisfied  with  Italian  assurances,  should  have  sought  a  second  declaration 
from  France;  and  later  on,  on  5  July,  Ciano  also  expressed  his  regret  at 
Greek  adherence  to  the  ‘encirclement  policy’.  On  each  occasion  the  Greek 
Minister  pleaded  the  difficulty  of  refusing  a  spontaneous  offer  from  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  the  sincere  desire  of  Greece  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  all  countries,  including  Germany  and  Italy.1 

Nevertheless  Grazzi  reported  from  Athens  on  8  July  that  an  Italian  vio¬ 
lation  of  Greek  neutrality  would  meet  with  armed  resistance,  and  a  British 
violation  with  nothing  more  than  a  strong  protest;2  and  Italian  suspicions 
appear  to  have  been  stimulated  by  the  British  financial  and  commercial 
negotiations  with  Greece.3  The  Greeks,  for  their  part,  became  increasingly 
anxious  about  Italian  reinforcements  in  Albania.4  It  was  even  believed 
that  Bulgaria  meant  to  attack  Western  Thrace,  and  that  the  Italian  garrison 
had  been  strengthened  on  purpose  to  prevent  Greece  from  moving  troops 
from  the  Albanian  frontier.  Metaxas  raised  with  Grazzi  on  6  May  the 
question  of  Italian  troops  in  southern  Albania,  but  the  new  assurances 
from  Rome,  communicated  by  Grazzi  on  the  10th,  were  a  less  convincing 
argument  than  what  continued  to  be  said  and  done  in  Albania  during  the 
rest  of  the  summer. 

Greek  reservists  were  called  up  at  the  end  of  August  for  service  in  W  estern 
Macedonia  and  Epirus,  though  no  public  announcement  was  made,5  and 
on  2 1  August  the  steady  deterioration  of  Graeco-Italian  relations  formed 
the  subject  of  a  long  interview  between  Metaxas  and  Grazzi  in  which  the 
former  accused  Italy  of  ignoring  all  Greek  attempts  to  improve  relations, 
and  referred  to  the  hostility  of  the  Italian  press,  the  ill-treatment  of  the 
Dodecanesian  Greeks,  Italian  pretensions  to  Corfu  and  Tsamuria,  and 
Italian  resentment  that  Greece  should  have  accepted  guarantees  and  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  from  the  West;  he  even  referred  to  the  discourtesy  alleged  to 
have  been  shown  to  the  King  of  Greece  when  he  visited  Italy  in  June  1939 
for  the  marriage  of  his  sister,  Princess  Irene,  to  the  Duke  of  Spoleto.6 
Grazzi,  for  his  part,  wished  to  find  out  whether  Greece  was  bound  by  any 
secret  agreement  with  Great  Britain  and  Turkey,  and  why  the  Greek 
Permanent  Under-Secretary  had  just  been  visiting  Constantinople.  He 
asked  what  Greece  would  do  if  Turkey  attacked  Italy.  Metaxas  denied  the 
existence  of  any  secret  agreement  and  pointed  out  that  the  Graeco-Turkish 
alliance  was  strictly  defensive.  According  to  the  Greek  White  Book,'7  Grazzi 

1  Greek  White  Book,  nos.  41,  44;  Ciano:  Diario  ( i939~43 ),  5  JulY  !939- 

2  Grazzi:  II  Principio  della  fine,  p.  43,  citing  a  personal  letter  to  Anfuso. 

3  See  above,  pp.  180-1.  4  Grazzi,  op.  cit.  pp.  46-47. 

5  Greek  White  Book,  no.  46,  p.  38;  Grazzi,  op.  cit.  pp.  60-61. 

6  Cf.  ibid.  p.  49. 

7  No.  45  (by  Metaxas),  pp.  35-38.  In  Grazzi’s  account  of  the  interview  (op.  cit.  pp.  50-55) 
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also  inquired  what  would  happen  if  Great  Britain  pressed  for  the  use  of 
Greek  bases,  to  which  Metaxas  replied  that  no  such  pressure  need  be 
feared,  and  that  Greece  had  no  intention  of  abandoning  her  neutrality  by 
making  a  spontaneous  offer  of  the  bases.  She  would  go  to  war  with  Italy 
only  if  her  territory  or  vital  interests  were  attacked. 

General  Papagos,  Chief  of  the  Greek  General  Staff,  repeated  Metaxas’s 
complaints  about  recent  signs  of  Italian  aggressiveness  when  the  Italian 
military  attache  called  to  inquire  about  the  calling  up  of  reservists.1  Italo- 
Greek  tension  did  not  relax  until  after  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  Allies,  when  Mussolini  had  temporarily  decided  in  favour 
of  non-belligerency,  and  was  playing  with  the  idea  of  forming  a  bloc  of 
neutrals. 

Rumania,  who  was  the  other  Balkan  state  that  had  received  Western 
guarantees,  was,  strategically  speaking,  much  less  important  than  Greece 
from  the  Fascist  point  of  view.  Gafencu’s  visit  to  Rome  from  30  April 
to  2  May  is  chiefly  of  interest  because  he  was  the  bearer  of  news  from  Paris, 
and  the  recipient  of  Mussolini’s  confidence  about  the  Axis.2  Rumania  was 
rebuked  for  accepting  the  guarantees,  warned  of  the  ineffectiveness  of 
Western  protection,3  and  offered  the  unsubstantial  consolation  that — even 
if  Eastern  Europe  were  divided  between  German  and  Italian  spheres  of 
influence — the  Danube  ran  into  the  Black  Sea,  which  was  only  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Mediterranean.4  Both  Mussolini  and  Ciano  emphasized  Italy’s 
links  with  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  and  Rumania,  and  the  Hungaro-Yugo- 
slav  rapprochement.  Ciano  asserted  that  the  road  to  Italo-Rumanian  co¬ 
operation  led  through  Budapest,  and  Gafencu  suspected  him  of  hoping  to 
replace  the  Balkan  Entente  by  a  pro-Axis  system  linking  up  Budapest, 
Belgrade,  and  Sofia. 

Gafencu’s  statements  to  the  Italian  press  before  and  after  coming  to 
Rome  were  distinctly  non-committal.  In  the  first,  he  dwelt  on  Rumania’s 
desire  to  maintain  her  political  independence;  in  the  second,  on  the  two 
countries’  complementary  economic  interests.5  The  total  of  Italo-Ruma¬ 
nian  trade  had  increased  in  the  first  half  of  1939  as  compared  with  the 
first  half  of  1 938,  and  so  had  Italian  exports  to  Rumania,  but  Italy  was  still 


Metaxas  appears  much  more  conciliatory  and  solicitous  for  Greek  neutrality  than  in  his  own 
memorandum  of  the  2 1  st,  just  mentioned.  The  arguments  attributed  to  him  here  may  be  summed 
up  as:  ‘We  intend  to  remain  neutral,  and  the  guarantees  have  not  attracted  us  into  the  anti-Axis 
camp.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  our  attempts  to  improve  relations,  Italy  remains  hostile  and 
even  seems  to  be  planning  to  attack  us.  We  would  therefore  welcome  some  sign  that  she  values 
our  offers  of  friendship.’  Metaxas  even  suggested  a  goodwill  visit  by  Italian  warships.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  this  version  of  his  remarks  also  makes  it  clear  that  tradition  and  interest  would  always 
prevent  Greece  from  siding  against  Great  Britain,  and  that  Greece  would  resist  any  violation  of 
her  neutrality.  1  Greek  White  Book,  no.  46,  pp.  38-40;  Grazzi,  op.  cit.  p.  61. 

2  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  30  April,  1,  2  May  1939;  see  also  above,  p.  260,  note  1. 

3  Gafencu:  Derniers  jours  de  VEurope,  2nd  ed.,  p.  223. 

4  Ibid.  p.  226.  5  Relazioni  Internazionali,  6  May  1939. 
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importing  from  Rumania  more  than  she  exported.1  The  next  member  of 
the  Rumanian  Government  to  visit  Rome  was  the  Finance  Minister, 
Constantinescu,  and  an  agreement2  was  shortly  afterwards  announced  for 
the  barter  of  80,000  tons  of  cereals  and  350,000  tons  of  oil3  for  Italian 
rayon,  motor  cars,  and  machinery.  Italy  also  offered  the  services  of  ship¬ 
building  experts. 

The  Anglo-Turkish  agreement,  it  has  already  been  mentioned,  was 
even  more  obnoxious  to  the  Fascist  Government  than  the  British  guarantees 
to  Greece  and  Rumania.  Ciano  did  his  best  to  influence  the  German 
Government  against  Turkey,  partly  as  a  retort  to  recent  German  counsels 
of  moderation;4  and  he  hoped  to  use  the  fear  of  a  Turkish  hegemony  in  the 
Balkans,  backed  by  Great  Britain,  as  a  bogy  to  frighten  the  Greeks  and 
Yugoslavs,  ‘both  of  whom  still  remember  the  stench  of  the  Turks.  ...  I 
don’t  expect  too  much,  but  it  is  always  worth  while  trying  to  revive  certain 
old  hatreds’.5 

1  Financial  News,  7  June  1939. 

2  Giomale  d’ Italia,  14  May,  Financial  News,  19  May  1939. 

3  This  may  well  have  been  only  part  of  Italy’s  total  imports  of  Rumanian  oil  and  cereals. 
Italy  imported  976,485  metric  tons  of  oil  in  1934,  1,644,890  in  1935,  and  653,222  in  1936  (Great 
Britain,  Department  of  Overseas  Trade:  Report  on  Economic  and  Commercial  Conditions  in  Rumania 
(London,  H.M.S.O.,  1936  and  1937),  March  1936,  p.  17;  May  1937,  p.  15). 

4  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  1,  3,  21  May  1939;  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  431-2;  Eng.  version,  p.  285. 

5  Ciano:  Diario  \i939~43),  28  July  1939. 
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GERMANY 

(i)  The  Aftermath  of  Prague,  March  1939 

Between  the  final  settlement  of  the  ‘Czechoslovak  question’,  on  15 
March,  and  the  first  open  acknowledgement  of  the  existence  of  a  ‘Polish 
question’,  on  the  31st,  scarcely  more  than  a  fortnight  was  to  elapse.  Yet, 
even  this  brief,  confused  interval  had  its  own  rhythm  of  pause,  crisis,  and 
anticlimax,  notable  above  all  for  the  extraordinary  swiftness  with  which — 
despite  the  magnitude  and  infamy  of  the  action  just  concluded — concern 
with  what  had  been  done  gave  place  to  preoccupation  with  what  might  be 
to  come.  Hitler,  it  is  said,  after  his  entry  into  Prague,  predicted  that  in 
two  weeks’  time  no  one  would  speak  of  it  any  more;1  but  even  he  cannot 
have  foreseen  so  kaleidoscopic  a  shift  of  focus,  still  less  have  appreciated 
its  significance.  For  it  could  not  be  attributed  simply  to  the  recognition — 
whether  complacent,  as  in  Germany,  or  reluctant,  as  in  Britain  and  France 
- — that  Czechoslovakia  was  beyond  all  help,  and  must  be  written  off  as  a 
dead  loss.  Rather,  it  was  an  instinctive  movement  of  adaptation  to  the 
elements  of  irrationality  and  arbitrariness — not  new  but  hitherto  un¬ 
perceived— which  Hitler  had  injected  into  the  conduct  of  international 
relations.  While  Germany’s  military  occupation  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
her  establishment  of  a  ‘protectorate’  over  Slovakia,  and  Hungary’s  con¬ 
quest  of  Ruthenia,  were  all,  in  fact,  completed  by  the  evening  of  16  March, 
no  one  could  then  have  asserted  with  confidence  that  the  invading  armies 
had  even  now  reached  their  limits,  or  could  have  assessed  precisely  what 
implications  these  events  might  have  for  the  rest  of  Europe.  Nor  was  it 
only  in  Paris  and  London,  in  Warsaw  and  Bucharest,  that  governments 
and  people  were  asking  themselves  ‘What  next?’  and  ‘How  soon?’.  Ger¬ 
mans,  too,  were  pondering  these  questions,  many  with  profound  misgiving, 
and  Hitler  himself  had  not  yet  found  their  answers. 

Thus  it  came  about  that,  after  a  pause  of  no  more  than  three  days,  a  new 
wave  of  tension  gathered,  gained  force,  and  by  24  March  had  already 
broken.  On  the  1 8th,  having  recovered  their  breath  and  taken  stock  of  the 
situation,  the  Western  democracies  launched,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
the  perfunctory  protests  which  Hitler  had  anticipated,  and  had  decided 
to  ignore,  and  their  first  tentative  project  for  his  ‘encirclement’,  which  he 
had  not  anticipated,  and  could  not  afford  to  ignore.  In  concentrating 
their  attention  upon  Rumania,  as  Hitler’s  next  most  probable  victim,  they 
proved,  as  it  turned  out,  to  have  been  mistaken,  and  towards  the  end  of 

1  See  Kordt:  Wahn  und  Wirklichkeit,  2nd  ed.,  p.  146. 
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the  month  they  were  to  strike  another  scent.  In  the  meantime  the  first 
shots  had  been  fired  in  that  battle  of  ‘encirclement’  versus  ‘counter- 
encirclement’  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  was  to  engage  all  the 
diplomatic  resources  on  both  sides  right  down  to  the  outbreak  of  war. 

(a)  Initial  Reactions,  15-17  March 

In  Berlin,  as  foreign  visitors  reported,  the  news  of  Czechoslovakia’s 
dissolution  was  received  with  bewilderment  and  a  marked  absence  of 
enthusiasm :  people  seemed  overwhelmed  by  the  rapidity  of  events,  Hitler’s 
open  abandonment  of  the  ethnic  principle  did  not  escape  comment,  and 
there  was  some  questioning  as  to  how  far  he  had  broken  his  pledged  word. 
Here  and  there,  too,  in  small,  scattered  groups,  the  conspirators  against 
Hitler’s  regime,  frustrated  once  more  in  their  hopes  and  schemes,1  discussed 
his  latest  bloodless  victory  with  a  more  acute  exasperation  and  dismay: 
‘This  is  the  first  case’,  wrote  one  of  them  in  his  diary,  ‘of  blatant  hubris ,  of 
the  overstepping  of  all  bounds,  all  decency’.2  And  in  the  administration 
itself,  among  the  highest  ranks,  were  some  who  believed  that  this  last  coup, 
differing  in  kind  from  all  its  predecessors,  marked  a  turning-point,  none 
the  less  fatal  because  uncontested,  in  the  road  to  war  and  ultimate  defeat, 
and  who  were  ready,  like  the  State  Secretary  in  the  Foreign  Ministry,  to 
assert  secretly  (what  they  dared  not  openly)  that,  with  the  Czech  affair, 
the  decline  had  set  in.3  Among  zealous  Party  members,  by  contrast, 
triumph  and  satisfaction  at  Germany’s  strengthened  strategic  position 
were  spiced  with  eager  speculation  on  the  direction  of  its  future  exploita¬ 
tion:  ‘This  is  only  a  beginning’,  predicted  Julius  Streicher,  Gauleiter  of 
Franconia,  at  a  demonstration  at  Nuremberg  on  15  March,  ‘far  greater 
events  will  follow;  the  democracies  can  rise  up  and  protest  as  much  as 
they  like,  they  will  surrender  in  the  end.’4 

At  first,  however,  such  possibilities  were  little  explored  in  the  press, 
which,  professing  to  assume  universal  recognition  of  the  fait  accompli  as 
justifiable — and  indeed  inevitable — rejoiced  prematurely  that  there  had 
been  ‘not  so  much  as  a  formal  protest’.  This  optimism  can  hardly  have 
been  shared  by  Weizsacker  and  the  handful  of  colleagues,  in  the  Foreign 
Ministry  at  home  or  in  key  diplomatic  posts  abroad,  who — in  Hitler’s  and 
Ribbentrop’s  absence,  first  in  Prague  and  then  in  Vienna,  from  the  15th 
until  the  evening  of  the  1 9th— had  to  face  whatever  repercussions  might 
ensue  from  a  policy  which  they  had  not  shaped,  of  which  they  had  not,  in 
some  cases,  even  been  forewarned,  and  which  they  knew  to  be  morally 

1  For  a  study  of  the  various  opposition  groups,  see  Allan  Welsh  Dulles’s  Germany's  Underground 
(New  York,  Macmillan,  1947),  where  he  writes  of  the  period  under  review  (p.  49).  See  also 
Gerhard  Ritter:  Carl  Goerdeler  und  die  deutsche  Widerstandsbewegung  (Stuttgart,  Deutsche  Verlags- 
Anstalt,  1955). 

2  Hassell:  Vom  andern  Deutschland,  p.  52. 

3  See  ibid.  p.  55. 
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indefensible.1  Yet  even  they  seem  to  have  felt  confident  that  no  effective 
reaction  need  be  expected.  Thus  Weizsacker,  telephoning  to  Attolico  on 
the  15th,  emphasized  that  ‘it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  any  kind  of  inter¬ 
vention  either  by  the  British  or  by  the  French  was  imminent’;2  and 
Dirksen,  in  London,  reported  the  same  day:  ‘It  is  considered  unfeasible  to 
undertake  a  counter  action  in  any  way  forceful  or  effective,  more  especially 
as  the  French  have  clearly  discouraged  it.  As  I  hear  upon  good  authority 
.  .  .  Bonnet  told  .  .  .  Phipps  today  that  one  could  undertake  only  all  or 
nothing.  France  had  decided  on  the  latter  course.’3  The  initial  reactions 
in  London  and  Paris  were  indeed  mild,4  and,  as  late  as  the  evening  of  the 
1 7th,  Weizsacker  had  knowledge  of  nothing  more  startling  than  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  impending  visit  to  Berlin  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Oliver  Stanley,  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Department  of  Overseas 
Trade,  R.  S.  Hudson,  the  abrupt  departure  (on  the  16th)  of  Alphand, 
leader  of  the  French  economic  delegation  then  in  Berlin,5  and  Henderson’s 
summons  (on  the  17th)  to  return  to  London  to  report6 — and  if,  as  Weiz¬ 
sacker  records,7  the  British  Ambassador,  when  taking  leave  of  him  that 
day,  did  indeed  sound  him  ‘for  arguments  which  he  could  give  Chamber- 
lain  for  use  against  the  latter’s  political  opposition’,  even  this  last  measure 
must  have  lost  some  of  its  sting. 

So  far,  too,  the  Foreign  Ministry  had  no  reason  to  anticipate  any 
untoward  developments  in  Central  or  South-Eastern  Europe.  Hungary, 
it  is  true,  had  already  committed  certain  small,  uncovenanted  trespasses 
into  Slovak  territory,8  but,  temporarily  held  in  check,  was  not  to  bring  the 
Slovak- Ruthenian  frontier  question  deliberately  to  a  head  until  the  23rd, 
and  then  only,  it  would  seem,  with  Hitler’s  express  permission.9  From 
Poland — the  country  most  directly  threatened  by  Germany’s  latest  expan¬ 
sion — might  well  have  been  expected  some  energetic  protest,  at  least,  if 
not  a  belated  attempt  to  secure  something  for  herself  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Czechoslovakia.  But  Poland  gave  no  sign  that  she  contemplated  any  such 
action.  ‘M.  Beck  .  .  .  asked  me  to  call  on  him  this  evening’,  the  German 

1  See  Hassell’s  comments  on  the  atmosphere  in  the  Foreign  Ministry  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  1938  ( Vom  andern  Deutschland,  pp.  25,  35,  36). 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  no.  239.  3  Ibid.  no.  244. 

4  See  above,  pp.  61-68.  5  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  11. 

6  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  308,  401.  7  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  16. 

8  On  15  March,  i.e.  the  day  on  which  the  Hungarian  invasion  of  Ruthenia  was  launched,  the 
Hungarian  Minister  in  Berlin,  Sztojay,  had  assured  Weizsacker  that  Hungarian  troops  would 
not  invade  Slovakia,  and,  referring  to  ‘the  occupation  of  a  few  Slovak  villages  during  the  last 
few  days’,  described  it  as  ‘nothing  but  the  carrying  out  of  a  Hungarian-Czech-Slovak  agree¬ 
ment  for  determining  the  frontier’  (ibid,  iv,  no.  238).  On  the  17th  Woermann,  the  Under 
State  Secretary,  noted  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  German  military  authorities,  ‘the  boundary 
line  west  of  Ungvar  [i.e.  between  Ruthenia  and  Slovakia]  as  drawn  on  the  map  by  the  Hun¬ 
garians  went  further  than  was  justified  by  military  requirements’.  He  had  telephoned  to  Sztojay, 
accordingly,  to  ask  that  Hungarian  ‘military  operations  should  not  extend  further  west’  (ibid, 
vi,  no.  76,  note  1). 

9  See  Survey  tor  1938,  iii.  277-8,  and  below,  pp.  317-18. 
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Ambassador  in  Warsaw,  Moltke,  had  reported  late  on  the  15th,1  ‘to  tell 
me,  with  obvious  displeasure  .  .  .  that  unpleasant  things  had  been  ob¬ 
served  along  the  Polish  frontier  during  the  surprise  march-in’.  But  it  had 
been  the  manner — -not  the  fact — of  Germany’s  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
that  formed  the  burden  of  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister’s  complaint: 
machine  guns  had  been  trained  on  Polish  territory;  there  had  been  in¬ 
fringements  of  the  Polish- Czechoslovak  demarcation  line;  no  prior  notifica¬ 
tion  had  been  given  of  what  was  to  happen.  Nevertheless,  on  the  Polish 
side  such  measures  had  been  attributed  to  ‘misunderstood  instructions  by 
subordinate  authorities,  and  no  counter-measures  had  been  taken’.  The 
conversation  had  then,  after  soothing  rejoinders  from  Moltke,  taken  a 
more  amiable  turn.  Beck  expressed  satisfaction  at  Slovakia’s  independence, 
categorically  repudiating  foreign  press  reports  that  Poland  had  ‘specific 
designs’  towards  her,  and  stating  that  there  had  been  no  concentration  of 
Polish  troops  on  the  Slovak  frontier.  On  the  day  after  this  conversation 
took  place  Poland,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  learnt  that  Slovakia  had 
already  exchanged  her  independence  for  German  ‘protection’  ;2  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  act,  if  it  had  ever  existed,  did  so  no  longer,  and  the  Polish 
Government  could  only  endeavour  to  ascertain  exactly  what  the  signi¬ 
ficance  and  purpose  of  that  protection  might  be.  Pressed  by  the  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State,  Arciszewski,  on  the  16th,  to  obtain  an  answer  to  this 
question  from  Berlin,  Moltke  telegraphed  to  Weizsacker  recommending 
that  ‘in  order  to  bolster  up  the  position  of  M.  Beck,  who  is  apparently 
under  strong  pressure  from  the  military  element ...  he  should  be  supplied 
with  information  calculated  to  lessen  as  far  as  possible  fears  of  a  far- 
reaching  infringement  of  Slovak  independence  and  the  danger  of  military 
pressure  on  Poland  from  Slovakia’.3  But,  from  his  brief,  hedging  reply  on 
the  1 8th,4  the  State  Secretary  was  as  yet  in  no  position  to  supply  any 
information  at  all,  and  Moltke  and  Beck  alike  had,  for  the  time  being,  to 
wait  upon  events  for  their  enlightenment. 

Rumania,  by  contrast,  had  presented  the  Foreign  Ministry  with  prob¬ 
lems  which,  if  they  called  for  somewhat  greater  exertions,  at  least  did  not 
find  it  unprepared  or  hesitant.  The  necessity,  here,  was  to  contain  and 
sterilize  the  inflamed  situation  arising  out  of  the  Hungarian  advance  into 
Ruthenia5 — without,  however,  allowing  Germany  to  become  compromised 
or  explicitly  involved,  whether  in  the  role  of  mediator,  arbiter,  or  deus  ex 
machina — in  such  a  way  that  it  neither  issued  in  war  between  Hungary  and 
Rumania,  nor  furnished  the  occasion  for  intervention  by  other  interested 
or  disinterested  Powers.  What  attitude  the  Germans  would  have  adopted, 
in  the  improbable  contingency  of  Hungarian  acquiescence  in  Rumania’s 
initial  proposal  of  a  joint  Polish-Rumanian  occupation  of  about  one-third 


1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  4. 
3  Ibid.  no.  12. 


4  Ibid.  no.  18. 


2  Ibid.  no.  10. 

5  See  above,  pp.  68-69. 
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of  Ruthenia,1  is  a  matter  for  speculation;  but  they  certainly  would  not 
have  objected  to  the  satisfaction  of  Rumania’s  basic,  minimum  claim  to 
certain  Rumanian-speaking  villages  in  its  eastern  tip,  together  with  the 
railway  which  linked  her  with  Poland — provided  she  sought  it  peacefully 
and  in  direct  negotiation  with  Hungary  alone.  After  Beck’s  conversation 
with  Moltke  on  the  15th,  Poland’s  attitude  on  the  Ruthenian  question 
still  remained  open  to  some  doubt,  for,  while  Beck,  questioned  by  Moltke 
on  that  occasion  ‘about  consideration  for  Rumanian  wishes’,  had  replied 
that  ‘the  matter  was  at  present  being  negotiated  with  Polish  mediation’,2 
the  Rumanian  Foreign  Minister  told  Fabricius,  the  German  Minister  in 
Bucharest,  on  the  16th  that  the  Rumanian  Government  had  been  advised 
by  the  Poles  on  the  preceding  day  to  occupy  the  area  which  they  claimed.3 
But  Gafencu  at  the  same  time  assured  Fabricius  that  his  Government  had 
rejected  this  advice,  while  Csaky,  on  the  Hungarian  side,  quickly  informed 
the  Germans  of  his  polite  but  firm  refusal  of  Beck’s  offer  of  mediation.4 

It  remained  to  dissuade  Rumania  decisively  from  forceful  action,  to 
disabuse  her  of  the  illusion  that  Germany  was  prepared  to  exert  any 
pressure  on  her  behalf  in  Budapest,  and  to  convince  her  that  if  she  was  to 
obtain  any  territory  in  Ruthenia,  it  must  be  through  direct  negotiation 
with  Hungary,  and  on  Hungary’s  terms.  On  15  March  the  Rumanian 
Government  had  asked  for  German  views  on  the  future  of  Carpatho- 
Ukraine,5  reaffirming  their  own  intention  of  abiding  by  the  Vienna  Award6 
and  their  willingness  to  take  part  in  further  international  discussions  on 
the  question,  but  declaring  that  while  they  had  no  intention  of  sending 
troops  across  the  frontier  for  the  present,  they  would  not  ‘look  on  idly’7 
if  the  Hungarians  were  to  occupy  Rumanian-inhabited  villages.  The 
initial  response  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  to  these  demarches  was  curt 
and  discouraging;8  but  their  attitude  changed  slightly  after  Fabricius  had 
reported  that  the  Rumanian  Government’s  attitude  in  the  matter  appeared 
loyal  in  every  way,9  and  they  had  heard  from  Budapest  that  Csaky  wa 5 


1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  nos.  7  and  29.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  documents  available  whether  Rumania 
had  consulted  Poland  before  putting  forward  this  proposal.  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  50,  80,  87, 
note,  91-92,  107,  and  1 10,  note,  for  Poland’s  advocacy  of  the  establishment  of  a  common  Hungar- 
ian-Polish  frontier  by  means  of  Hungarian  occupation  of  a  Ruthenia,  and  Rumania’s  rejection  in 
October  1938  of  a  Polish  proposal  that  Rumania  should  join  Poland  in  supporting  Hungary’s 
claim  to  Ruthenia  in  return  for  the  cession  of  the  eastern  tip  of  the  territory  to  Rumania. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  4.  2  Ibid.  no.  6. 

4  Ibid.  no.  39,  and  iv,  no.  243. 

5  Aide-memoire,  dated  14  March,  presented  in  Berlin  on  the  15th  (ibid.  no.  240)  and  conversa¬ 

tion  between  Gafencu  and  Fabricius  on  the  15th  (ibid,  vi,  no.  2). 

fi  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  105-12. 

7  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  2. 

8  For  the  instructions  sent  to  Fabricius  by  Weizsacker  on  15  March  see  ibid.  no.  8  and  for 
Woermann’s  interview  with  the  Rumanian  charge  d’affaires  on  the  same  day  see  ibid,  iv,  no.  240. 

9  This  was  apropos  of  Gafencu’s  statement,  just  mentioned,  that  Rumania  had  rejected 
Poland’s  advice  to  occupy  the  tip  of  Ruthenia  (ibid,  vi,  no.  6). 
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ready  to  concede  Rumania’s  claim  in  return  for  concessions  elsewhere.1 
Weizsacker  ordered  Fabricius  to  tell  Gafencu2  that  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  approved  of  Rumania’s  prudent  attitude,  and  that  Germany  was 
convinced  that  a  direct  Hungarian-Rumanian  settlement  was  feasible  and 
did  not  intend,  at  any  rate  for  the  moment,  to  act  as  mediator. 

All  this,  by  the  current  standards  of  German  diplomacy,  was  mere 
routine  work.  No  plans  or  preparations  were  in  train  for  a  German  attack 
on  Rumania;  no  authorization  had  been  given,  or  even  sought,  for  a 
Hungarian  invasion  of  Transylvania — nor  would  it  appear,  from  the 
records  available,  that  Gafencu  had  expressed  to  Fabricius,  so  far,  any 
fears  on  this  score.  To  the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  Rumanian  affairs 
must  have  seemed  of  very  minor  importance,  even  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  negotiations  for  a  far-reaching  secret  economic  agreement  with 
Germany  which  were  at  this  moment  approaching  their  climax  in 
Bucharest.  It  was  on  Rumania’s  own  pressing  invitation3  that  these  had 
been  initiated  on  13  February.  Wohlthat,  who  was  conducting  them  on 
behalf  of  Goring  (in  the  latter’s  capacity  as  Commissioner  for  the  Four- 
Year  Plan),  had  initially  been  instructed  to  try  ‘to  improve  and  secure  the 
deliveries  of  Rumanian  petroleum  products  to  Germany  by  participation 
in  the  oil  industry’  ;4  but  in  the  first  phase  of  the  discussions,  without  any 
apparent  exercise  of  pressure  on  his  part,5  agreement  in  principle  had  been 
reached  on  the  orientation  towards  Germany  of  Rumania’s  entire  economy. 
(Wohlthat’s  own  enthusiastic  estimation,  however,  of  the  benefits  Germany 
could  expect  from  this  orientation  was  not  shared  by  the  Economic  Policy 
Department  in  Berlin,  which  pointed  out  that  she  had  already  enjoyed 
economic  predominance  in  Rumania  for  some  years,  and  that  even  under 
a  special  programme  of  expansion  no  marked  improvement  could  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected.)6  On  22  February  Wohlthat  had  returned  to  Berlin  for 
final  instructions,  but  by  10  March  he  was  back  again  in  the  Rumanian 
capital,  congratulating  himself  that  he  was  only  just  in  time,  since  ‘political 
circles  in  Bucharest  had  reckoned  with  a  Cabinet  reshuffle’ — involving  the 
replacement  of  Gafencu  and  two  other  Ministers  ‘because  their  pro-German 
policy,  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  King,  had  proved  unsuccessful’ 
—if  the  German  Government  had  not  empowered  him  ‘to  conclude  a 

1  For  Csaky’s  statement  to  this  effect  to  Erdmannsdorff,  the  German  Minister  in  Budapest, 
see  ibid.  no.  7.  On  17  March  Woermann  asked  the  Hungarian  Minister  in  Berlin  what  conces¬ 
sions  Csaky  had  in  mind,  but  emphasized  that  Germany  did  not  intend  to  act  as  mediator. 
Sztojay’s  reply  was  that  Hungary  would  ask  for  predominantly  Hungarian  villages  along  the 
present  Hungarian-Rumanian  frontier  (ibid.  no.  13,  note  4).  On  20  March  Sztojay  told  Weiz¬ 
sacker  that  Hungary  intended  to  negotiate  direct  with  Rumania,  as  also  with  Slovakia,  on 
frontier  questions  (ibid.  no.  53). 

2  For  the  instructions  sent  to  Fabricius  on  17  March  see  ibid.  no.  13. 

3  Ibid,  v,  nos.  257,  279,  282,  284.  4  Ibid.  no.  306. 

5  Ibid,  and  cf.  nos.  293,  297;  for  an  account  of  the  first  phase  of  the  negotiations  see  Survey 

for  1938,  iii.  433-7.  5  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  nos.  294,  298. 
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treaty,  or  had  put  off  the  negotiations’.  In  his  final  report  to  Goring,1 
Wohlthat  describes  the  mounting  political  tension  in  which,  after  the  first 
news  of  events  in  Czechoslovakia,  the  negotiations  were  conducted,  and 
the  cumbrous  procedure  by  which,  at  every  stage,  progress  in  his  talks 
with  Bujoiu,  the  Rumanian  Minister  of  Economics,  had  to  be  reported 
back  to  the  entire  Cabinet,  meeting  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  King 
himself;  but  he  gives  no  hint  of  having  been  laid  under  any  temptation  to 
hector  or  threaten.  By  16  March  the  King’s  agreement  in  principle  to  a 
draft  treaty  had  been  secured;  on  the  17th  the  Crown  Council  approved 
unanimously,  not  only  the  proposed  agreement  with  Germany,  but  also 
Gafencu’s  policy,  in  the  Ruthenian  question,  of  confining  Rumania’s 
military  measures,  pending  a  clarification  with  Hungary,  to  the  safeguard¬ 
ing  of  the  existing  frontiers;2  and  by  Saturday  the  18th  Wohlthat  was 
discussing  with  Bujoiu  the  final  text  which,  he  hoped,  would  be  signed  on 
the  following  Monday.  Both  Wohlthat  and  Weizsacker  had,  it  might  be 
supposed,  some  grounds  for  satisfaction.  Yet  Germany’s  dealings  with 
Rumania  were  about  to  become  the  focal  point  of  an  almost  world-wide 
attention. 

(b)  German  Reactions  to  the  First  Anglo-French  Efforts  towards 

Encirclement 

By  18  March,  in  Britain  and  France,  the  initial  phase  of  shock  and 
indecision  had  ended,  and  public  indignation,  now  articulate,  had  received 
official  expression — in  the  formal  protests  handed  to  Weizsacker  that  day, 
in  Chamberlain’s  speech  at  Birmingham  on  the  17th,3  and  in  the  French 
Chamber’s  debate  on  Daladier’s  bill  providing  for  the  grant  of  special 
powers.4  These  developments,  though  they  could  not  be  ignored  in  Berlin, 
left  the  executives  of  German  policy — behind  a  smoke-screen  of  arti¬ 
ficially  whipped-up  anger — fundamentally  indifferent.  Keen  alertness  and 
genuine  irritation,  by  contrast,  were  aroused,  though  more  gradually,  by 
the  Western  Powers’  tentative  but  persistent  gropings  after  some  system  of 
positive  insurance  against  any  further  German  encroachments. 

It  was,  perhaps,  on  the  principle  of  ‘least  said,  soonest  mended’  that 
Weizsacker  refused  to  accept  the  British  and  French  notes  on  18  March,5 
and  instructed  the  Embassy  in  the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  20th,6  to  ‘decline 
further  discussions  on  the  matter  in  Moscow  also’.  What  concerned  Weiz¬ 
sacker  was,  not  censure,  but  censure’s  translation  into  action.  The  recall 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  131.  2  Ibid.  no.  30. 

3  See  above,  pp.  34-35  and  36-37.  4  See  above,  pp.  33-34. 

5  For  the  substance  of  these  protests,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  they  were  received,  see 
above,  pp.  63-64,  and  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  nos.  19,  20,  26. 

6  Ibid.  no.  46.  Schulenburg’s  telegram  reporting  his  receipt  of  a  Soviet  note  in  Moscow  on 
the  night  of  the  18th  (ibid.  no.  43)  reached  Berlin  at  9.30  p.m.  on  the  19th,  but  the  text  (ibid, 
no.  50),  transmitted  by  the  DNB  agency,  probably  several  hours  earlier. 
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of  the  British  and  French  Ambassadors,  for  example,  evoked  immediate 
retaliation :  in  the  afternoon  of  the  1 8th,  between  his  brusque  reception  of 
Coulondre  and  his  reluctantly  conceded  appointment  with  Henderson, 
Weizsacker  telephoned  instructions  to  Dirksen,  the  Ambassador  in  Lon¬ 
don,  to  ‘ask  the  British  Government  for  an  explanation  as  to  their  inten¬ 
tions  in  announcing  Henderson’s  summons  to  London  in  this  manner. 
The  form  of  the  announcement  is  felt  by  us  to  be  unfriendly.’1  After 
calling  on  Halifax  Dirksen  telephoned  back  that  the  duration  of  Hender¬ 
son’s  stay  in  London  would  depend  on  the  effect  of  his  report  to  the 
Cabinet  and  on  the  subsequent  course  of  events;  and  in  the  evening 
Weizsacker  telephoned  once  more,  this  time  to  convey  instructions,  issuing 
from  Ribbentrop  in  Vienna,  for  Dirksen’s  immediate  return  to  Berlin  to 
report.2  On  the  20th  he  telephoned  similar  instructions  to  Welczeck,  the 
Ambassador  in  Paris.  So  it  was,  too,  with  the  repercussions  in  Washington : 
Sumner  Welles’s  statement  on  17  March  and  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment’s  note  of  the  20th  passed  almost  without  comment;  but  by  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  1 8th  the  Director  of  the  German  Economic  Policy  Department, 
Wiehl,  was  already  kicking  against  the  pricks  administered  by  the  United 
States  Treasury,  which  had  just  issued  two  orders:  one,  on  the  17th, 
suspending  most-favoured-nation  treatment  for  products  from  Bohemia 
and  Moravia;  the  other,  on  the  18th,  imposing  a  ‘countervailing’  duty 
of  25  per  cent,  on  all  dutiable  imports  from  Germany.3  ‘You  should 
energetically  protest  to  the  United  States  Government  orally’,  Wiehl 
telegraphed  to  the  charge  d’affaires  in  Washington,  Thomsen,4  apropos  of 
the  first  measure,  which — besides  resenting  it  as  a  ‘political  gesture  of 
disapproval’ — he  estimated  would  involve  a  cut  in  the  Greater  Reich’s 
exports  to  the  tune  of  Rm.  85  million,  with  a  corresponding  drain  on  her 
already  over-strained  foreign  exchange  resources;  and  on  the  23rd  Thom¬ 
sen  was  instructed  to  protest  against  the  other  order  also.5  Here,  too, 
retaliatory  measures  were  considered  but  were  in  this  case  regretfully 
renounced,  since  they  must  inevitably  have  reacted  unfavourably  on  Ger¬ 
many’s  own  economy;  and,  in  the  event,  the  situation  had  simply  to  be 
accepted. 

Meanwhile  the  German  press,  which  hitherto  had  held  its  fire,  at  last 
broke  into  fulminations  against  Britain  and  France.  The  Frankfurter 
fjeitung  of  19  March  referred  ominously  to  ‘unsolved  problems’,  in  some  of 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  25;  see  also  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  217. 

2  Dirksen  himself  has  recorded  that  he  was  in  fact  denied  any  opportunity  to  make  his  report 
to  Ribbentrop,  and  that  it  was  solely  due  to  his  own  insistence  that  the  Foreign  Minister  event¬ 
ually  received  him  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to  London  in  May  ( Dirksen  Papers,  p.  172).  For  the 
written  report  which  he  submitted  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  on  21  March,  after  his  recall  from 
London,  see  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  35. 

3  See  below,  pp.  589-90.  4  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  27. 

5  In  fact,  Thomsen  disregarded  the  earlier  instruction  altogether,  as  being  impracticable  and 
useless,  while  he  executed  the  later  commission  in  part  only,  and  without  requesting  a  reply. 
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which — for  example,  Spain — the  decisive  and  final  step  had  yet  to  be 
taken,  while  others,  and  above  all  ‘the  sphere  of  Franco-Italian  disputes’, 
were  as  yet  ‘quite  uncultivated’.  Leading  articles  elsewhere  drew  attention 
to  Germany’s  raw  material  resources — still  inadequate — and  to  her  colonial 
claims — still  unsatisfied — or  hinted  at  German  denunciation  of  the  Anglo- 
German  Naval  Agreement.  And  the  semi-official  Deutsche  Diplomatisch- 
Politische  Korrespondenz  issued  on  the  next  day  a  long  statement,  describing 
the  recall  of  Germany’s  Ambassadors  from  London  and  Paris  as  ‘no  mere 
formality,  but  an  expression  of  the  Reich  Government’s  displeasure  at  the 
attitude  of  Great  Britain,  in  particular,  towards  the  solution  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  question’,  complaining  that  England  seemed  ‘opposed  to  any 
strengthening  of  Germany’s  position  and  to  her  pacification  and  safeguard¬ 
ing  of  the  living-space  which  was  hers’,  and  threatening  that  ‘in  such  circum¬ 
stances  Germany  would  indeed  be  obliged  to  subject  her  fundamental 
attitude  to  a  searching  and  decisive  revision’.1 

These  animadversions,  in  themselves  of  little  interest  or  importance,  are 
quoted  only  as  tending  to  show  how  ignorant  the  German  Ministry  of 
Propaganda  was,  on  the  one  hand,  of  Hitler’s  real  preoccupations  at  that 
period,  and  how  unprepared,  on  the  other,  for  the  direction  in  which 
Anglo-French  anxiety  was  now  turning.  For  although  the  Chancellor’s 
mind  was  certainly  set  on  the  future,  it  was  a  future  ‘not  yet  clear  to  him’, 
and  one  in  which  Spain  and  the  colonial  question  alike  featured  dimly,  if 
at  all,  while,  so  far  from  welcoming  the  possibility  of  an  imminent  Italian 
venture  against  France,  he  regarded  it  as  an  embarrassment  to  be  avoided 
at  all  costs.2  As  for  the  Western  Powers,  their  concern  at  this  juncture  was 
less  with  their  own  security  than  with  a  possible  threat  to  Rumania’s 
integrity.3 

The  Foreign  Ministry  had  already  been  warned  by  Dirksen  on  1 8  March, 
in  a  despatch  commenting  on  Chamberlain’s  speech  at  Birmingham,4  that 
they  must  expect  ‘a  stronger  attitude  towards  Germany  as  well  as  an 
attempt  to  form  a  bloc  of  Powers’.  Also,  he  added,  a  new  emphasis  on  ‘the 
continuance  of  British  interest  in  eastern  Europe’.  He  had  mentioned,  too, 
the  report,  prominent  in  that  morning’s  press,  of  a  German  economic 
ultimatum  to  Rumania;  and  its  origin,  in  Tilea’s  ‘intrigues’,  was  reported 
next  day  by  Theodor  Kordt,5  who,  during  Dirksen’s  absence  in  Berlin, 
was  acting  as  charge  d’affaires  in  London.  From  the  Embassy  in  Paris, 
on  the  20th,  came  a  despatch6  recording  unanimous  press  approval  of 
Britain’s  efforts  to  erect  a  barrier  against  German  expansion,  particularly 
in  South-Eastern  Europe;  and  from  London,  on  the  21st,  a  further  report 
from  Kordt,7  stating  that,  while  the  British  Government’s  intentions  were 


1  Text  in  Volkischer  Beobachter,  22  March  1939.  2  See  below,  pp.  318-20. 

3  See  above,  pp.  69-70,  72.  4  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  23.  5  Ibid.  no.  42. 

6  Ibid.  no.  49.  i  Ibid.  no.  48. 
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not  yet  clear,  they  ‘manifestly  think  of  laying  down  a  demarcation  line 
which,  in  particular,  includes  Rumania,  and  the  infringement  of  which 
.  .  .  would  constitute  a  casus  belli ’.  Kordt  also  understood  that  Russia, 
Poland,  Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia  had  been  approached;  that  it  had  been 
left  to  Poland  and  Turkey  to  make  contact  respectively  with  the  Baltic 
States  and  with  Greece;  and  that  a  Soviet  proposal  for  a  six-Power  con¬ 
ference  had  been  rejected  by  the  British.  Meanwhile  Weizsacker  had 
learnt  on  the  19th  from  Fabricius  of  Gafencu’s  dementi  to  the  effect  that 
Wohlthat,  on  his  mission  to  Rumania,  was  ‘only  conducting  normal 
economic  negotiations’.1 

At  this  stage,  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  could  do  little  beyond 
endeavouring  to  get  a  clearer  picture  of  what  was  being  planned  in  Lon¬ 
don  :  they  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  two  separate  demarches  were  involved 
or  only  one ;  and  they  wished  to  know  more  of  the  Soviet  proposal  for 
a  conference.  On  21  March,  accordingly,  Weizsacker  circulated  to  all 
appropriate  Missions  abroad  a  request  to  find  out,  without  appearing  to 
act  on  official  instructions,  ‘the  text  of  the  British  enquiry  and  the  answers 
given  by  the  Powers’.2  On  the  same  day  he  also  telegraphed  instructions 
to  the  Embassy  in  Ankara  to  protest,  apropos  of  reports  that  a  Franco- 
Turkish  mutual  assistance  pact  was  being  discussed  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for 
the  union  of  Hatay  with  Turkey,  that  such  negotiations  were  ‘extremely 
displeasing’  to  Germany,  being  regarded  as  incompatible  with  Turkey’s 
pledge  to  pursue  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality  towards  all  Great  Powers.3 
Within  the  next  two  days  some  of  the  desired  information  had  trickled  in. 
On  the  22nd  a  Tass  communique  published  in  the  Moscow  press  stated 
that  the  Soviet  Government  had  received  no  requests  for  assistance  from 
Poland  or  from  Rumania,  and  that  their  proposal  for  a  conference  had 
been  rejected  by  the  British  Government  as  being  premature.4 *  From 
Ankara,  Weizsacker  received  assurances  that  Turkey  would  continue  ‘to 
decline  the  conclusion  of  a  general  treaty  of  assistance  with  any  Great 
Power  whatsoever’  ;s  further,  that  her  answer  to  the  British  inquiry,  con¬ 
cerning  her  attitude  in  the  event  of  a  German  attack  on  Rumania,  had 
been  to  the  effect  that  she  would  remain  neutral,  since  her  obligations, 
under  the  Balkan  Pact,  were  limited  to  the  case  of  an  attack  on  Rumania’s 
‘inner-Balkan’  frontiers  by  a  Balkan  state.6  From  Warsaw,  Moltke  re¬ 
ported  it  as  probably  safe  to  assume  that  Poland  was  not  prepared  either 

1  Ibid.  no.  30.  See  also  above,  pp.  70-71. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  58.  3  Ibid.  nos.  3  and  59.  4  See  above,  p.  76. 

5  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  72 ;  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister,  Saracoglu,  had  explained  to  the  German 

charge  d’affaires  that  the  treaty  of  assistance  proposed  by  the  French  related  only  to  ‘the  new 
Turco-Syrian  frontier  as  constituted  heretofore  by  Hatay’.  In  any  case,  he  said,  the  Franco- 

Turkish  conversations  had  not  yet  progressed  very  far  and  their  outcome  was  uncertain. 

6  Ibid.  no.  134,  note  2.  See  above,  pp.  1 13  seqq.,  for  the  Anglo-Franco-Turkish  negotiations  at 
this  time. 
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to  take  up  arms  in  Rumania’s  defence  or  to  join  any  combination  or 
become  involved  in  any  moves  which  would  force  her  to  declare  her  posi¬ 
tion  prematurely  and  openly.1  And  from  Bucharest  came  further  protesta¬ 
tions  of  Gafencu’s  innocence:  he  had  ‘forestalled  an  enquiry  by  Britain, 
such  as  had  been  circulated  to  other  States,  by  declaring  from  the  outset 
.  .  .  that  Rumania  would  in  no  circumstances  join  any  group  of  powers 
which  was  directed  against  another.  He  had  jettisoned  all  collective 
security  plans.’  Reports  of  a  conference  to  which  Russia  had  invited 
Rumania  were  pure  invention,  ‘neither  had  the  King  suggested  any 
exchange  of  views  about  a  guarantee  of  Rumania’s  frontiers  by  the  Western 
Powers’.2  By  24  March  Weizsacker  felt  able  to  send  out  a  second  circular,3 
summarizing  the  efforts  and  progress — as  he  saw  them — of  British  diplo¬ 
macy  up  to  date,  expressing  the  view  that  ‘the  final  result  .  .  .  will  prove 
to  be  very  meagre’.  He  instructed  Missions  abroad  to  emphasize,  in  con¬ 
versations,  that  by  ‘a  wooing  of  Moscow’  Britain  ‘makes  herself  less  attrac¬ 
tive  to  other  countries  and  repeats  the  French  mistake  of  1935’. 

Meanwhile  Wohlthat  had  just  succeeded,  though  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  in  bringing  the  Rumanians  to  the  point  of  signing  the  economic 
treaty.  For  the  furore  provoked  by  the  rumours  of  an  ultimatum,  so  far 
from  suggesting  to  the  Germans  the  wisdom  of  a  temporary  suspension  of 
the  negotiations,  had  spurred  them  on  to  push  forward  with  the  utmost 
haste,  in  the  interests,  not  only  of  maintaining  their  prestige  in  South- 
Eastern  Europe,  but  also  of  inflicting  ‘a  decisive  defeat  ...  on  the  British 
and  French  during  Lebrun’s  State  visit  to  London’.4  Deciding,  however, 
that  a  secret  treaty  was,  in  the  altered  circumstances,  no  longer  possible, 
Wohlthat  had  ‘changed  the  texts  into  that  of  a  State  treaty  which  could, 
if  necessary,  be  published,  and  a  Secret  Protocol  of  Signature  incorporating 
the  objects  and  reciprocal  promises  .  .  .  not  suitable  for  publication’.5  He 
and  Bujoiu  had  completed  the  revised  drafts  by  19  March.  On  the  20th 
he  encountered  unexpected  obstacles,  for  some  of  the  Ministers,  whose 
earlier  objections  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  had  only  with  difficulty 
been  overcome,  now  revived  them  in  full  force — partly  encouraged,  per¬ 
haps,  by  the  recent  developments  in  London  and  Paris.  Throughout  the 
2 1st  Wohlthat  wrestled  in  negotiation  with  Bujoiu,  eventually,  as  he 
thought,  winning  him  over;  but  by  midday  on  the  22nd  the  King  and 
Cabinet  were  ‘still  discussing  the  treaty’.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Wohlthat 
for  the  first  time  resorted  to  anything  approaching  an  ultimatum,  and  even 


1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  79.  2  Ibid.  no.  92. 

3  Ibid.  no.  83.  4  Ibid.  no.  13 1. 

5  If  the  secret  protocol  had  been  published  it  would  have  revealed  that  Germany’s  intention 
was  to  gear  the  Rumanian  economy  into  the  German  system  by  means  of  joint  commissions  to 
develop  Rumanian  agricultural,  forestry,  and  mineral  resources,  the  supply  of  German  experts, 
machinery  and  armaments,  intervention  in  the  Rumanian  banking  system,  and  so  on  (ibid.  no. 
78). 
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now  only  inasmuch  as  he  was  able  to  exploit  the  state  of  extreme  tension  to 
which  the  entire  nation  had  by  this  time  been  brought  by  the  mobilization 
of  the  armed  forces  against  a  possible  Hungarian — or  even  Hungaro- 
German — invasion.  1  That  afternoon,  accompanied  by  the  German  Minis¬ 
ter,  he  called  on  Gafencu  and  pointed  out  ‘the  risk  Rumania  was  running 
by  a  further  delay  in  signature’.  He  stated  that  he  would  in  any  event 
leave  for  Berlin  on  the  following  evening,  and  requested  either  ‘direct 
negotiations  in  which  the  Foreign  Minister  himself  should  take  part,  or 
immediate  audience  of  the  King’.  Shortly  afterwards  Fabricius  received 
a  telephoned  message  from  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin  to  the  effect  that 
‘they  would  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  signature  during  that  very 
night’. 

The  direct  negotiations  which  Wohlthat  had  demanded  were  begun  at 
7  p.m.,  and  continued  throughout  the  night:  at  first,  besides  himself  and 
Bujoiu,  only  Gafencu  and  the  Finance  Minister  were  present,  but  later 
the  Prime  Minister  was  called  in,  while  at  one  stage  the  King  himself 
put  in  an  appearance.  With  Gafencu’s  desire  for  the  incorporation  of  a 
guarantee  of  Germany’s  peaceful  intentions  Wohlthat  compromised  by 
inserting  a  vaguely  worded  phrase  in  the  preamble.  But  in  the  economic 
sphere  he  would  concede  only  trivial  verbal  alterations;  the  Rumanians’ 
resistance  to  co-operation  on  a  mixed  industrial  commission,  their  desire 
for  restrictive  provisions  in  regard  to  financing  and  capital  investment,  and 
their  pressing  request  for  a  state  credit,  were  alike  overridden;  eventually 
the  Prime  Minister  went  off  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  remaining  Minis¬ 
ters  and  the  King,  and  the  texts  were  completed  at  4  o’clock  in  the 
morning  of  23  March.  One  last  Rumanian  attempt,  at  midday,  to  secure 
certain  amendments  broke  down  in  face  of  Wohlthat’s  refusal  to  reopen 
the  negotiations,  and  the  treaty  and  secret  protocol  were  finally  signed  at 
5.30  that  evening.1  Before  catching  his  train  for  Berlin,  Wohlthat  drove  to 
the  palace,  to  receive  the  King’s  expressions  of  satisfaction  ‘with  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  and  with  its  signature  at  this  moment’.  Acting  on  instructions 
from  Ribbentrop,  he  told  Carol  that  he  ‘could  now  hold  out  the  prospect 
of  Gafencu  .  .  .  being  invited  to  Berlin’— an  intimation,  presumably,  that 
Germany’s  displeasure  at  the  suppression  of  the  Iron  Guard  during  the 
previous  winter2  was  at  last  appeased. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  tension  between  Rumania  and  Hun¬ 
gary  relaxed  somewhat,  and  negotiations  for  a  detente,  conducted  through 
the  normal  diplomatic  channels,  were  begun  on  the  25th.  But,  if  Gafencu 
had  cherished  the  hope  that,  once  the  treaty  was  signed,  Germany  would 

1  For  texts  see  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  78.  The  published  agreement  provided  for  the  development 
of  Rumanian  agriculture  and  forestry  under  a  long-term  plan,  for  the  foundation  of  joint  Ger- 
man-Rumanian  companies  to  exploit  oil  and  other  mineral  resources,  and  for  the  supply  of 
armaments  by  Germany  to  Rumania. 

2  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  432-3. 
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exert  pressure  on  Rumania’s  behalf  in  Budapest,  he  was  soon  to  be  dis¬ 
illusioned.  Hungary  was  now  refusing,  after  all,  to  consider  Rumania’s 
territorial  claim  in  Ruthenia1  and  was  insisting  that  Rumanian  demobiliza¬ 
tion  must  precede  her  own,  while  Rumania  was  reluctant  to  demobilize 
without  first  obtaining  the  quid  pro  quo  of  a  reciprocal  declaration  of  non¬ 
aggression  and  a  Hungarian  guarantee  of  the  existing  frontier;  but  the 
Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin  still  persisted  in  the  posture  of  neutrality,  and 
intervened  only  at  one  point.  On  29  March  the  Legations  in  both  countries 
reported  that  a  proposal  had  been  made  for  the  resuscitation,  in  appro¬ 
priately  modified  form,  of  the  Bled  Agreement  initialed  by  Hungary  and 
the  Little  Entente  Powers  on  23  August  1938. 2  The  Germans  had  from 
the  first  disapproved  of  this  agreement,  as  being  likely  to  ease  the  tension 
between  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary:3  and  they  still  distrusted  all  multi¬ 
lateral  combinations  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  preferred  that  Hungary, 
Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia  should  confine  themselves  to  separate,  bilateral 
arrangements.  Weizsacker  therefore  instructed  Erdmannsdorff,  in  Buda¬ 
pest,  on  the  30th  to  use  his  personal  influence  against  ‘an  appearance  of 
subscribing  to  the  obsolete  principles  of  the  Little  Entente’,4  and  Woer- 
mann,  on  the  next  day,  spoke  to  Sztojay  on  similar  lines.5  The  Hungarians 
were  quick  to  respond  to  the  German  suggestion,  and  on  2  April  Csaky 
told  Erdmannsdorff  that  he  wanted  ‘to  give  Rumania  as  little  as  possible 
to  go  on’  and  was  not  for  the  present  ‘considering  negotiations  with  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  in  order  to  avoid  even  the  semblance  of  a  linking  up  with  the  Little 
Entente’.6  Three  days  later,  despairing  of  any  satisfaction  from  Hungary, 
and  professing  to  regard  ‘the  direct  cause  for  tension  as  being  eliminated’, 
the  Rumanians  began  demobilization — only  to  cancel  it  on  7  April,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Hungarians  were  not  following  suit  and  were  provok¬ 
ing  frontier  incidents.  And  although,  on  this  occasion,  the  Germans  did 
depart  from  their  ‘non-interventionist’  diplomacy  to  the  extent  of  intimat¬ 
ing  to  both  parties  that  a  detente  would  be  welcomed  in  Berlin,  relations 
between  them  were  to  remain  tense  for  some  time  to  come.7 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  acute  anxiety  entertained  on  Rumania’s  behalf 
by  the  Western  Powers  had  subsided  within  a  few  days  of  her  conclusion 
of  the  economic  treaty  with  Germany;8  and,  as  yet  unaware  of  their  new 
preoccupation  with  a  possible  threat  to  Poland,  the  Foreign  Ministry  in 
Berlin  was  now  investigating  the  truth  of  a  report,  in  the  French  press,  that 
Britain  and  France  had  concluded  an  agreement  for  joint  action  in  the 


1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  122. 

2  For  an  account  of  the  negotiations  leading  to  the  initialing  of  the  Bled  Agreement  see  Survey 

for  1938,  ii.  291-3.  3  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  nos.  221,  223. 

4  Ibid,  vi,  no.  132.  5  Ibid.  no.  146,  note  3. 

6  For  the  documents  relating  to  this  episode  see  ibid.  nos.  132,  135,  146. 

7  For  documents  throwing  light  on  the  Hungaro-Rumanian  negotiations  see  ibid.  nos.  82,  91, 

I32>  !35>  >46,  !53>  x65,  180,  194,  295.  8  See  above,  pp.  71-72. 
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event  of  a  German  attack  on  Switzerland  or  the  Low  Countries.1  On 
25  March  the  German  Minister  in  The  Hague  broached  the  matter  with 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  Dutch  Foreign  Ministry;  and,  although  an 
instruction  drafted  in  Berlin  on  the  same  day,  for  ‘appropriate  demarches' 
to  be  made  in  Brussels,  Berne,  and  The  Hague,  was  cancelled  on  Ribben- 
trop’s  orders,  Weizsacker  himself  spoke  to  the  Swiss  Minister  in  Berlin  on 
the  27th,  and  again  on  the  30th,  while  the  Belgian  Ambassador,  in  con¬ 
versation  with  him  on  the  31st,  raised  the  question  on  his  own  initiative. 
The  information  elicited,  in  every  case,  was  to  the  effect  that  no  official 
approach  had  been  made  by  France  or  Britain  to  any  of  the  three  Govern¬ 
ments  concerned,  and  that  nothing  was  known  of  the  matter  beyond  what 
had  appeared  in  the  press.  The  Swiss  Minister  also  asserted  that,  while 
Switzerland  could  not  prevent  an  agreement  by  third  parties  to  regard  a 
violation  of  Swiss  neutrality  as  a  casus  belli,  she  would  in  point  of  fact  defend 
her  neutrality  herself  and  would  not  allow  anyone  to  come  to  her  aid 
except  at  her  direct  request;  the  Dutch  reply  was  in  a  similar  vein.2 

(c)  Hitler  and  his  Allies  :  Hungary  and  Italy 

While  the  negotiations,  described  above,  between  Germany  and 
Rumania  and  Hungary  were  in  progress,  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop  had  been 
engaged  on  the  weightier  business  of  redrawing  the  map  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Before  they  left  Prague,  on  the  evening  of  16  March,  the  Law 
establishing  the  Protectorate  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia3  had  been  pro¬ 
mulgated;  before  they  left  Vienna,  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  Tiso’s 
signature,  as  Prime  Minister  of  ‘independent’  Slovakia,  had  been  secured 
for  the  draft  ‘Treaty  of  Protection  between  Germany  and  Slovakia’,4 
already  provisionally  signed  there  on  the  previous  day;  and,  returning  to 
Berlin  that  night,  they  had  at  once  set  in  motion — in  Ribbentrop’s  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Lithuanian  Foreign  Minister  at  noon  on  the  20th— the  final 
train  of  events  leading  up  to  the  signature,  soon  after  midnight  on  22/23 
March,  of  the  treaty  between  Germany  and  Lithuania  by  which  Memel 
was  reunited  with  the  Reich.5 

While  Hitler  was  on  his  way  to  Memel  and  the  last  Lithuanian  troops 
were  moving  out  of  the  territory  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  Hungary’s 
troops  were  marching  over  the  Ruthenian  border  into  eastern  Slovakia, 
and  Volksdeutsche  in  Liechtenstein  were  standing  by  in  readiness  for  a 
Putsch — originally  planned  for  the  22nd,  but  now  postponed  until  the 
24th — by  which  they  hoped  to  achieve,  with  some  assistance  from  a  SA 

1  See  above,  p.  66  and  note  8. 

2  See  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  nos.  93,  109,  129,  139.  See  also  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  War  and  the 

Neutrals,  p.  200,  for  the  Swiss  attitude.  3  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  272-3. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  274-6;  for  texts  of  the  Treaty,  and  of  the  Confidential  Protocol  on  Economic  and 
Financial  Co-operation,  definitively  signed  in  Berlin  on  23  March,  see  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  40. 

5  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  378-90. 
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battalion  garrisoned  just  over  the  Austrian  border,  the  Principality’s 
forcible  Anschluss  with  the  Reich.  The  assimilation  of  Liechtenstein  at 
this  moment  formed  no  part  of  Hitler’s  programme,  and  the  Putsch  was 
therefore  quickly  and  quietly  suppressed  by  the  Volksdeutsche  Mittelstelle  in 
Berlin,  acting  on  instructions  from  the  Foreign  Ministry.1  But  the  Hun¬ 
garian  advance  into  Slovakia  seems  to  have  been  sanctioned — either 
directly  or  by  implication — by  Hitler  himself,  whose  attitude  towards  his 
new  protege  at  this  time  was,  indeed,  extraordinarily  ambiguous.  For, 
despite  the  fact  that  Germany  was  pledged,  under  the  treaty  which  was  to 
be  definitively  signed  on  that  very  day,  to  guarantee  Slovakia’s  integrity, 
he  was  already  contemplating  quite  seriously  her  eventual  partition  be¬ 
tween  Hungary  and  Poland,  as  Ribbentrop  had  hinted  to  the  Polish 
Ambassador  on  the  2 1st,2  and  as  he  himself  was  to  tell  General  Brauchitsch 
on  the  25th.3  And  although,  in  the  meantime,  he  intended  to  keep  Hun¬ 
garian  covetousness  strictly  in  check,  he  was  even  now  prepared  to  gratify 
it  to  an  extent  not  contemplated,  apparently,  only  one  week  earlier.4  On 
21  March  Sztojay,  the  Hungarian  Minister,  had  an  interview  with  Hitler, 
who  gave  him  a  personal  message,  relating  to  Slovakia,  for  the  Regent, 
Horthy,  for  which  Horthy  returned  ‘heartfelt  thanks’  in  a  letter  to  Hitler 
dated  the  24th.5  The  immediate  sequel  to  this  message  was  the  entry  of 
Hungarian  troops  into  eastern  Slovakia.  They  met  with  strong  resistance, 
but  by  the  evening  of  the  24th  had  advanced  to  a  line  about  ten  to  fifteen 
kilometres  from  the  frontier.  The  Germans  then  seem  to  have  put  pres¬ 
sure  on  both  disputants  to  come  to  the  conference  table.  A  mixed  Hungaro- 
Slovak  commission  for  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier  met  in  Budapest  on 
27  March,  and,  after  the  exercise  of  further  German  pressure  on  the 
Slovaks,  agreement  on  the  line  actually  held  by  the  Hungarians  was 
reached  on  31  March.6 

Meanwhile  Hitler  was  reflecting  on  the  delicate  problem  of  priorities  in 
his  programme  of  future  expansion,  and  Ribbentrop  was  already  recon¬ 
noitring  the  sensitive  area  of  German-Polish  relations;7  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  either  gave  any  serious  thought,  at  this  stage,  to  the  reper¬ 
cussions  of  the  Prague  coup  in  the  Western  capitals.  The  reactions  in 
Rome,8  by  contrast,  caused  them  some  little  concern.  It  may  be  doubted 
how  far  Hitler  ever  realized  the  depth  of  Italy’s  resentment  at  his  indepen¬ 
dent  and  unheralded  action  in  Czechoslovakia,9  and  the  idea  that  it  might 
find  expression  in  her  defection  from  the  Axis  probably  never  entered  his 
mind;  what  did  disturb  him  was  Mussolini’s  strong  sense  that  it  was  Italy’s 


1  See  the  report  submitted  to  Ribbentrop  on  31  March  by  the  head  of  the  Volksdeutsche  Mittel¬ 
stelle  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  no.  141).  2  Ibid.  no.  61.  3  See  below,  pp.  323—5. 

4  See  above,  p.  306,  note  8.  3  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  96. 

6  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  p.  277.  A  treaty  delimiting  the  new  frontier  was  signed  on  4  April 
(ibid.).  7  See  below,  pp.  322-32. 

8  These  are  described  in  detail  above,  pp.  225-34.  9  See  above,  pp.  227-8,  233-4. 
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turn  to  derive  some  immediate  and  striking  benefit  from  the  partnership. 
His  mistaken  belief  that  this  was  to  take  the  form  of  a  surprise  attack  on 
France  was  probably  due  to  the  pressure  exerted,  intermittently  by  the 
Italian  General  Staff  in  the  winter  of  1938-9,  and  more  urgently  by  Ciano 
and  Attolico  in  February  and  early  March,1  for  the  initiation  of  joint 
Italo-German  staff  talks.  Hence  Hitler’s  warning,  in  his  message  to  Musso¬ 
lini  after  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  that,  if  Italy  contemplated  any 
large-scale  operations,  it  might  be  ‘better  to  wait  a  couple  of  years’  until 
Germany  could  help  her  militarily;  and  Mussolini’s  reply — doubtless 
prompted  by  wounded  vanity — that  in  a  Franco-Italian  conflict  Italy 
would  not  need  the  assistance  of  German  man-power2  can  only  have 
increased  his  suspicion,  the  more  so  when  it  was  echoed  on  4  April  by 
General  Pariani,  with  his  talk  of  a  ‘colonial’,  localized  war  with  France.3 
Such  a  localized  war,  in  Hitler’s  view,  was  an  impossibility:  Britain,  after 
a  breathing-space  for  preparation,  would  certainly  intervene,  and  Ger¬ 
many,  without  benefit  of  the  vital  element  of  surprise,  would  be  obliged 
to  come  to  the  rescue.  Sooner  or  later  Hitler  intended  to  make  war  on 
Britain  and  France,  but  it  must  be  at  a  time  of  his  own  choosing;  and  hence¬ 
forth  no  opportunity  was  neglected  to  impress  upon  the  Italians  the  vital 
necessity  both  for  prolonged  preparation  and  for  concerted  action. 

Thus,  one  of  Hitler’s  first  actions,  in  the  brief  interval  between  his  return 
from  Vienna  and  his  embarkation  for  Memel,  was  to  grant  an  audience  to 
the  Italian  Ambassador  on  20  March,4  on  the  eve  of  the  latter’s  return  to 
Rome  to  report.  This  was  the  first  occasion,  though  by  no  means  the  last,5 
on  which  the  arguments  just  summarized  were  set  forth  at  length,  inter¬ 
larded  with  compliments  on  Italy’s  strength  and  assurances  that  Germany 
would  always  be  found  at  her  side  in  case  of  need.  Attolico,  for  his  part, 
can  scarcely  have  allayed  Hitler’s  misgivings  when — speaking,  admittedly, 
‘only  on  his  own  personal  account’ — he  maintained  that  Mussolini  was 
now  ‘forced  “to  get  something”  ’.  Mussolini  ‘did  not  want  to  and  could 
not  wait  until  France’s  internal  position  had  deteriorated’.  When  pressed 
to  define  the  Duce’s  immediate  demands,  however,  he  could  only  hazard 
the  guess  that  they  were  ‘of  no  territorial  character,  including  the  neutraliza¬ 
tion  but  not  the  [cession]  of  Corsica’.  He  further  mentioned  the  restoration 
of  ‘the  pre-war  statute  of  Italians  residing  in  Tunis’.  The  demands  con¬ 
nected  with  Suez  and  Jibuti,  he  added,  were  ‘quite  obvious’.  While  pro¬ 
fessing  to  believe  it  quite  possible  that  France  might  accept  these  demands, 

1  See  above,  p.  259  and  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  nos.  402-3,  41 1,  454-6,  458-9,  461-2. 

2  See  above,  p.  228.  3  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  Appendix  I,  no.  iii. 

4  Ibid.  no.  52;  and  see  also  Mackensen’s  conversation  with  Attolico  in  Rome  on  24  March 

(ibid.  no.  87). 

5  See  the  records  of  Keitel’s  conversation  with  Pariani  on  4  April  (ibid.  Appendix  I,  no.  iii), 
of  Goring’s  with  Mussolini  on  15  and  16  April  (ibid.  nos.  205,  211),  and  of  Ribbentrop’s  with 
Ciano  on  6-7  May  (ibid.  no.  341). 
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Hitler  thereupon  concluded  by  counselling  patience:  ‘It  would  be  a 
requirement  of  wisdom  to  await  the  moment  when  these  demands  could 
be  realized  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and  risk,  and  that  moment  would 
certainly  come.’  But  the  supposed  need  to  press  home  this  view — at  a  time 
when  Italian  bitterness  at  Hitler’s  own  all  too  recent  independent  action 
was  at  its  height — called  for  some  tact,  and  probably  contributed  to  Ger¬ 
many’s  accommodating  attitude,  at  this  period,  in  certain  matters  which 
were  near  to  the  Italians’  hearts. 

In  a  letter1  written  immediately  after  Hitler’s  conversation  with  Attolico, 
for  example,  Ribbentrop  hastened,  not  only  to  thank  Ciano  effusively  for 
the  Italian  Government’s  ‘sympathetic  and  friendly  attitude’  in  the  matter 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  to  excuse  Germany’s  neglect  to  give  them  advance 
warning  of  the  coup,  but  also  to  allay  their  recently  expressed  fears,2  that 
Hitler  had  designs  on  Croatia,  by  a  categorical  assertion  of  Germany’s 
desinteressement  in  the  Groat  question  and  in  the  Mediterranean  countries 
generally.  General  Keitel  was  at  once  instructed,  too,  to  announce  his 
readiness  for  the  immediate  opening  of  the  much  desired  staff  talks  and  to 
inquire  what  date  would  suit  the  Italians;  and  Weizsacker,  describing  this 
step  as  ‘desirable  as  a  friendly  gesture  for  political  reasons  also,  parti¬ 
cularly  at  the  present  moment’,  requested  Mackensen,  on  the  21st,  to 
‘report  progress  by  telegram’.3  On  the  same  day,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
the  State  Secretary  also  telephoned  to  the  Minister  of  Economics  to  urge 
- — not  for  the  first  time — that  something  should  be  done  to  expedite  the 
arrears  of  contractual  coal  and  coke  deliveries  to  Italy.4  Possibly,  too — 
though  there  is  no  clear  evidence  on  this  point — the  conversations  on  the 
resettlement  of  Reich  Germans  from  the  South  Tyrol,  which  at  that 
moment  seem  to  have  been  languishing,  owed  their  resumption  early  in 
April  to  the  German  desire  to  conciliate.5 


1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  55.  See  also  above,  pp.  230-1. 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  nos.  15,  45;  and  see  also  above,  pp.  228-9.  In  an  express  letter  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi, 
no.  94)  subsequently  circulated  to  all  Ministries  on  25  March,  Ribbentrop  instructed  them  that 
Germany’s  ‘attitude  regarding  all  national  community  and  minority  problems  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  countries  must  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Italian  Government’;  that  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  relations  with  organizations  representing  such  interests  would  in  future  be  conditional 
on  the  Foreign  Ministry’s  written  consent;  and  that  connexions  with  Croat  organizations,  in 
particular,  ‘must  on  no  account  be  maintained  in  the  future’.  When,  therefore,  Attolico  broached 
the  Croat  question  with  Weizsacker  on  31  March  and  1  April  (ibid.  nos.  140  and  144),  the  latter 
was  able  to  assure  him  formally  that  ‘everything  had  been  done  to  allay  his  anxiety  about  contact 
between  the  Groats  and  German  authorities’.  See  also  below,  p.  355. 

3  Ibid.  no.  57,  and  Appendix  I,  no.  ii.  After  a  preliminary  meeting  between  Keitel  and 
Pariani  at  Innsbruck  on  4  April,  the  joint  staff  talks  proper  began  there  on  the  5th-6th. 

4  Ibid.  no.  62.  Attolico  had  complained  to  Weizsacker  very  urgently  about  the  serious  deficit 
in  Germany’s  coal  deliveries,  on  8  March  and  again  on  the  19th  (ibid,  iv,  no.  457;  vi,  no.  44), 
and  was  to  do  so  yet  again  on  7  April  (ibid,  vi,  no.  174).  For  further  details  on  this  matter  see 
ibid,  iv,  no.  432;  vi,  nos.  175,  341,  360,  423. 

5  Ibid,  iv,  nos.  427  and  444;  vi,  nos.  143,  163;  and,  for  detailed  treatment  of  the  South  Tyrol, 
see  above,  pp.  284-90. 
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(ii)  The  Next  Objective:  A  ‘Tolerable  Relationship’  with  Poland, 

21  March  to  6  April 

The  process  by  which,  from  1 935  onwards,  Hitler  gradually  convinced 
himself  of  the  necessity  for  a  conflict  with  Britain  and  France  has  been 
traced  in  an  earlier  volume,1  and  it  was  there  shown  how,  in  the  five 
months  intervening  between  the  Munich  settlement  and  the  final  liquida¬ 
tion  of  Czechoslovakia,  Hitler  was  hesitating  (as  Weizsacker  told  Hassell 
in  December  1938)  whether  to  make  a  direct  attack  on  England,  while 
securing  Polish  neutrality,  or  an  attack  in  the  first  place  against  the  East 
in  order  to  liquidate  the  German-Polish  and  the  Ukrainian  questions.2 
This  reference  of  Weizsacker’s  to  the  vacillations  of  that  period  was  to 
receive  corroboration  many  months  later  from  Hitler  himself,  when  he 
described  to  his  Commanders-in- Chief  the  stages  by  which  he  had  arrived 
at  the  decision  to  attack  Poland.  ‘It  was  clear  to  me’,  he  told  them  on 
22  August,  ‘that  a  conflict  with  Poland  had  to  come  sooner  or  later.  I  had 
already  made  this  decision  in  the  spring,  but  I  thought  that  I  would  first 
turn  against  the  West.  ...  I  wanted  first  of  all  to  establish  a  tolerable 
relationship  with  Poland  in  order  to  fight  first  against  the  West.’3  And 
again,  at  a  conference  on  23  November,  he  explained  how,  with  the 
erection  of  the  Protectorate  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  ‘the  basis  for  the 
conquest  of  Poland  was  laid,  but  I  was  not  quite  clear  at  that  time  whether 
I  should  start  first  against  the  East  and  then  against  the  West  or  vice  versa. 

.  .  .  Under  the  pressure  of  events,  it  was  decided  that  the  East  was  to  be 
attacked  first.’4  The  pressure  of  events,  of  course,  was  the  ‘encirclement 
policy’  initiated  by  Chamberlain  and  Halifax  towards  the  end  of  March, 
which,  however  little  it  may  have  achieved  in  other  respects,  did  demon¬ 
strate  that  Germany  could  not  count  on  Poland’s  friendly  neutrality  in  an 
eventual  war  with  the  Western  Powers. 

On  21  March — as  soon,  that  is,  as  their  overriding  preoccupation 
with  the  Czechoslovak  denouement  permitted — Hitler  and  Ribbentrop 
redoubled  the  efforts  they  had  already  initiated  in  November  and  January 
to  achieve  the  desired  understanding  with  Poland.  After  the  announcement 
on  6  April  of  the  reciprocal  Anglo-Polish  guarantee,  they  ceased  to  think 
or  speak  of  a  ‘tolerable’  relationship;  but  they  still,  for  a  time,  judged  it 
possible,  by  demonstrating  the  failure  of  the  Western  Powers’  encirclement 
policy  and  by  waging  a  ‘war  of  nerves’  against  Poland  herself,  to  force  her 
to  come  to  terms  with  Germany.  By  the  second  week  of  May,  however, 

1  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  World  in  March  1939,  pp.  349-65. 

2  See  Hassell:  Vom  andern  Deutschland,  p.  37.  ‘The  Ukrainian  question’  here  refers,  not  to  the 
Soviet  Russian  Ukraine,  but  to  the  possible  establishment  of  a  state  composed  of  the  Polish 
Ukrainian  provinces  and  perhaps  also  of  Ruthenia. 

s  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxvi.  338-9  (798-PS);  translation  in  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  192. 

4  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxvi.  329-30  (789-PS) ;  translation  in  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  384  (pp.  440-1). 
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their  attitude  was  already  hardening,  and  on  the  23rd  of  that  month 
Hitler  announced  at  a  secret  conference  of  his  Commanders-in- Chief  the 
decision  ‘To  attack  Poland  at  the  first  suitable  opportunity.'’1 


(a)  Hitler’s  Problem 

Hitler’s  conception  of  what  would  constitute,  for  him,  a  ‘tolerable’ 
relationship  with  Poland  was  determined  by  his  overriding  desire,  at  this 
time,  for  a  free  hand  in  planning  for  a  war  against  the  Western  Powers,  and 
in  particular  against  Great  Britain.  Superficially,  what  he  was  actually 
demanding  of  Poland — namely,  the  cession  of  Danzig  and  the  grant  of 
extraterritorial  communications  between  East  Prussia  and  the  Reich — 
might  well  appear  not  entirely  unreasonable,  the  one  on  grounds  of  senti¬ 
ment,  the  other  of  convenience.  But  the  real  significance  of  these  demands 
went  far  beyond  sentiment,  convenience,  or  even  simple  covetousness. 
Hitler  wanted  Danzig  and  extraterritorial  rights  in  the  Corridor — and 
wanted  them  at  once — not  for  their  own  intrinsic  value,  but  for  what  they 
implied,  what  they  symbolized,  and  what  they  would  make  possible.  He 
wanted  them  because,  once  Poland  had  ceded  them,  she  would  cease  to  be 
a  free  agent;  she  would  have  committed  herself  absolutely  and  irrevocably 
to  acquiescence  in  whatever  policy  Germany  might  choose  to  pursue,  and 
Hitler’s  nightmare  of  a  war  on  two  fronts  would  be  banished. 

In  his  conversation  with  the  Italian  Ambassador  on  20  March,2  Hitler 
revealed  something  of  what  was  in  his  mind,  when  he  declared  that 

since  the  destruction  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  it  is  true,  Poland’s  intervention  against 
Germany,  if  the  latter  found  herself  in  conflict  with  the  Western  Powers,  was 
less  probable  but  not  altogether  impossible.  This  uncertainty  forced  Germany 
to  reserve  a  certain  number  of  divisions  for  an  emergency.  She  had  to  keep  all 
her  troops  in  East  Prussia,  and  furthermore,  a  certain  number  of  divisions  along 
the  German-Polish  frontier,  which,  by  the  way,  was  now  being  heavily  fortified 
by  Germany. 

Moreover,  it  was  not  as  though  he  could  count  on  the  maintenance  in 
power  of  the  present  Polish  Government:  they  had  not  the  support  of  the 
people;  ‘countercurrents  could  at  any  moment  come  to  the  surface’;  and 
the  numerically  large  Jewish  population — almost  4  million — might  ‘one 
day  influence  Poland’s  policy  in  a  certain  direction’. 

In  confiding  his  distrust  of  Poland  to  Attolico,  however,  Hitler  was 
presenting  only  one-half  of  the  picture.  For  the  purposes  of  his  argument 
against  a  premature  Italian  attack  on  France,  he  underlined  the  in¬ 
acceptability  of  Germany’s  existing  relationship  with  Poland,  but  he  said 
nothing  about  his  hope  of  transforming  it,  within  the  next  few  weeks,  into 
an  acceptable  one.  For  he  still  entertained  that  hope,  despite  the  failure 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  433,  p.  576.  See  also  below,  pp.  369-71. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  52. 
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of  every  effort  that  he  or  Ribbentrop  had  made,1  since  the  Munich  settle¬ 
ment,  to  persuade  the  Poles  of  the  need  for  a  general  settlement  of  issues 
between  Germany  and  Poland — despite,  even,  the  actual  deterioration  of 
German-Polish  relations  since  that  time2  and  his  own  full  awareness  of  the 
hatred  which  the  Polish  nation  at  large  felt  towards  Germany.  What 
ground  had  he  for  supposing  that  proposals  rejected  uncompromisingly  in 
November  and  January  would  be  more  welcome  in  March,  or  indeed, 
that  any  relationship  acceptable  to  himself  could  ever  be  acceptable  to 
Poland  also?  If  Hitler  ever  consciously  asked  himself  these  questions,  he 
must  have  looked  for  their  answers  in  Moscow  and  in  Paris,  in  Prague, 
Bratislava,  and  Memel.  For,  at  the  very  time  when  Poland’s  failure  to 
achieve  any  real  rapprochement  with  Russia,3  and  the  serious  weakening  of 
her  traditional  ties  with  France,4  seemed  to  have  accentuated  her  political 
isolation,  her  physical  encirclement — with  Memel  occupied  and  Slovakia 
garrisoned  by  German  troops — was  virtually  complete.5  What  Hitler  had 
to  offer  her  was  still  only  release  from  endless  anxiety  (with  perhaps, 
eventually,  a  slice  of  Slovakia  thrown  in  to  make  weight) ;  but  while  its 
purchase  price  was  no  higher  now  than  before,  its  value  to  Poland  had 
surely  increased  beyond  measure  since  last  the  offer  was  made.  If  Poland 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  commit  herself  to  the  Axis  camp  now,  she  never 
would  be.  She  was  never  likely  to  have  a  Foreign  Minister  more  realistic 
and  supple,  more  capable  of  recognizing  and  yielding  gracefully  to  the 
inevitable,  than  Beck;  nor  was  there  ever  likely  to  be  an  occasion  more 
favourable  than  the  present,  with  its  general  alarm  and  uncertainty,  for 
securing  a  ‘snap  decision’  on  Danzig  and  the  Corridor.  Even  now,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  essential  to  conceal  from  Poland  the  true  direction  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  ambitions,  and  to  preserve  the  fiction  that,  for  both  countries,  the 
common  enemy  remained  always  and  only  Soviet  Russia. 

But  what  if  Poland  continued  to  hold  out?  Was  Hitler  then  to  order  an 
immediate  coup  in  Danzig,  or  even  a  full-scale  attack  on  Poland  herself? 
In  a  directive  dated  25  March  to  the  Gommander-in-Chief  of  the  Army, 
General  Brauchitsch,6  he  showed  which  way  his  thoughts  were  turning. 
(By  that  time  Ribbentrop  had  received  the  Polish  Ambassador,  on  the 
2 1  st,  and  after  putting  to  him  once  again  the  proposals  with  which  Beck 
was  already  only  too  well  acquainted,  had  urged  him  to  go  at  once  to 
Warsaw  to  make  a  personal  report ;  Lipski’s  return,  with  the  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment’s  reply,  was  expected  on  the  26th.)  The  directive  opened  with  the 

1  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  321-42.  2  Ibid.  pp.  307-21. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  327-9.  4  Ibid.  pp.  81,  note  1,  192-3,  291,  333  and  note  4. 

5  As  early  as  November  1937  Hitler  had  predicted  that  ‘if  the  Czechs  were  overthrown  and  a 

common  German-Hungarian  frontier  achieved,  a  neutral  attitude  on  the  part  of  Poland  could 

be  the  more  certainly  counted  on  in  the  event  of  a  Franco-German  conflict’  ( I.M.T .  Nuremberg, 
xxv.  409  (386-PS,  known  as  the  Hossbach  Memorandum);  translation  in  D,Ger,F.P.  i,  no.  19). 

6  Text  ibid,  vi,  no.  99. 
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statement  that  Hitler  had  left  Berlin  on  the  evening  of  the  25th  and  did  not 
wish  to  be  there  when  Lipski  returned — for  the  present  Ribbentrop  was  to 
conduct  the  negotiations: 

The  Fiihrer  does  not  wish  to  solve  the  Danzig  question  by  force  however.  He 
does  not  wish  to  drive  Poland  into  the  arms  of  Britain  by  this.  A  possible  military 
occupation  of  Danzig  could  be  contemplated  only  if  Lfipski]  gave  an  indication 
that  the  Polish  Government  could  not  justify  voluntary  cession  of  Danzig  to 
their  own  people  and  that  a  fait  accompli  would  make  a  solution  easier  to  them.1 


There  was  thus  no  question  at  this  time  of  a  forcible  Putsch  in  Danzig;  even 
supposing  that  such  an  action  failed  to  precipitate  the  very  war  on  two 
fronts  that  Hitler  was  so  anxious  to  avoid,  it  could  not  by  itself  have  given 
him  what  he  needed — the  assurance  of  Poland’s  complete  subservience. 
Clearly,  however,  he  was  not  setting  his  hopes  of  Polish  amenability  too 
high,  but  was  already  contemplating  the  possible  necessity  for  ‘turning 
east  first’,  i.e.  for  annihilating  Poland  before  he  turned  his  undivided 
attention  upon  Britain  and  France:  ‘For  the  present  the  Fiihrer  does  not 
intend  to  solve  the  Polish  question.  However,  it  should  now  be  worked 
upon.  A  solution  in  the  near  future  would  have  to  be  based  on  especially 
favourable  political  pre-conditions’ ;  in  other  words,  Hitler  would  have  to 
feel  as  certain  of  the  rest  of  the  world’s  non-intervention  in  Poland’s  case 
as  he  had  done  in  that  of  Czechoslovakia. 


In  such  a  case  Poland  would  have  to  be  so  beaten  down  that,  during  the  next 
few  decades,  she  need  not  be  taken  into  account  as  a  political  factor.  In  a 
solution  of  this  kind  the  F iihrer  envisaged  an  advanced  frontier,  extending  from 
the  eastern  border  of  East  Prussia  to  the  eastern  tip  of  Silesia.  The  questions  of 
evacuation  and  resettlement  still  remain  open. 

How  he  could  organize  the  remainder  of  Polish  territory,  not  destined  for 
incorporation  in  the  Reich,  he  was  not  yet  sure;  but  that  he  was  not  think¬ 
ing  of  exploiting  Poland’s  liquidation  for  an  attack  on  Russia  is  clear: 
‘The  Fiihrer  does  not  wish  to  enter  the  Ukraine  [i.e.  the  Polish  Ukrainian 
provinces].  Possibly  a  Ukrainian  State  might  be  established.  But  these 
questions  too  still  remain  open.’2 

The  rest  of  the  directive  dealt  with  matters  not  directly  affecting  German- 
Polish  relations,  with  one  exception.  Referring  to  Slovakia,  Brauchitsch 

1  In  an  earlier  directive,  of  24  November  1938,  Hitler  had  already  ordered  preparations  to  be 
made  for  a  surprise  occupation  of  Danzig,  possibly  to  take  place  simultaneously  with  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Memel :  but  he  had  emphasized  then  that  it  would  be  quasi-revolutionary  in  character, 
‘exploiting  a  favourable  political  situation,  not  a  war  against  Poland’  (see  Survey  for  1938,  iii. 
pp.  326-7).  The  new  directive  made  explicit  what  kind  of  ‘favourable  political  situation’  Hitler 
had  then  expected  and  even  now  thought  possible. 

2  This  shadowy  plan  for  the  division  of  Poland,  in  which  the  western  belt  became  part  of  the 
Reich  while  other  parts  received  some  form  of  colonial  status,  was  actually  put  into  practice  in 
October  1939;  although  it  was  not  until  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1941,  when  the  Germans 
drove  the  Russians  out  of  eastern  Poland,  that  they  were  in  a  position  to  decide  the  future  of 
the  Ukrainian  provinces. 
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recorded  that  it  was  doubtful  how  long  Hitler  would  adhere  to  the  treaty 
of  protection  concluded  with  Slovakia :  he  had  the  impression  that  ‘when 
the  time  comes  the  Fiihrer  will  rid  himself  of  this,  and  will  use  Slovakia  as 
a  political  bargaining  counter  between  himself,  Poland  and  Hungary’.  In 
the  event  of  a  partition  between  these  two  Powers,  however,  the  existing 
Czech-Slovak  frontier  would  have  to  be  advanced  eastward,  from  the  line 
of  the  Waag  to  that  of  the  Nitra  (thus  giving  Germany  complete  control 
of  the  road  and  rail  communications  running  northward  to  Zilina  and  the 
existing  Polish  frontier). 


(b)  Diplomatic  Pressure 

Like  other  diplomatic  representatives  in  Berlin,  the  Polish  Ambassador 
had  tried  in  vain,  in  the  period  immediately  before  and  after  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Prague,  to  secure  an  interview  with  Ribbentrop.  By  21  March, 
however,  the  latter  was  ready  to  receive  him.  On  this  occasion,  to  quote 
Lipski’s  own  recollection,  in  his  final  report  written  six  months  later,1  the 
tone  of  ‘Ribbentrop’s  exposition  departed  considerably  from  that  in  which 
matters  affecting  the  two  Governments  had  been  previously  discussed,  and 
was  in  the  nature  of  definite  pressure.  He  put  forward  the  German  claims, 
and  urged  that  the  Polish  Government  should  take  the  swiftest  possible 
decision.’  The  conversation  opened  harmlessly  enough  (if  Ribbentrop’s 
account2  of  it  is  to  be  believed)  with  a  justification,  along  familiar  lines,  of 
the  German  action  in  Czechoslovakia  and  of  the  neglect  to  keep  diplomatic 
representatives  in  Berlin  informed  of  developments  there :  referring  to  the 
satisfaction  which  the  Poles  must  feel  at  the  settlement  of  ‘the  Carpatho- 
Ukraine  question’,  Ribbentrop  repudiated  Lipski’s  suggestion  that  the 
proclamation  of  a  German  protectorate  over  Slovakia  was  a  blow  directed 
against  Poland,  and  here  he  ‘gave  a  slight  hint  that  the  question  could 
perhaps  at  some  time  be  the  subject  of  joint  discussions  if  German-Polish 
relations  in  general  developed  satisfactorily’.  But  at  this  point  the  tone 
and  substance  of  his  remarks  became  less  genial:  he  had  noticed  ‘a  gradual 
stiffening’  of  those  relations,  begun  already  some  months  ago,  and  he 
dwelt,  specifically,  on  the  ‘peculiar  attitude  Poland  had  adopted  in  the 
Minorities  Commission’,3  on  the  incidents  provoked  by  Polish  students  in 
Danzig,4  the  anti-German  demonstrations  in  Poland  during  Ciano’s  visit 
in  February,  and  the  ‘open  press  feud’  against  Germany.  The  Fiihrer  was 
becoming  increasingly  amazed  at  Poland’s  attitude;  and  Ribbentrop 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  to  put  German-Polish  policy 
on  to  the  right  lines,  and  desirable  that  Beck  should  pay  an  early  visit  to 
Berlin  for  an  exchange  of  views. 

1  Polish  White  Book,  no.  147,  p.  144. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  61.  For  Lipski’s  report  at  the  time  see  Polish  White  Book,  no.  61. 

3  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  308-10.  4  Ibid.  p.  320. 
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Before  defining  the  possible  subjects  of  discussion,  Ribbentrop  made 
some  rather  curious  observations,  which  Lipski  seems  afterwards  to  have 
interpreted  to  the  effect  that  a  German-Polish  understanding  ‘would  have 
to  include  explicit  anti-Soviet  tendencies’.  The  German  record  contains 
no  such  assertion;  but  Ribbentrop  certainly  appears  to  have  been  trying 
to  exploit  the  Polish  nationalists’  fears,  not  only  of  Russia,  but  also  of 
Marxist  elements  at  home,  by  way  of  argument  for  their  coming  to  terms 
with  Germany.  For,  pointing  out  first  that,  if  Germany  had  pursued  a 
different  policy  with  Russia  at  Brest  Litovsk,  for  example,  or  had  later 
turned  Marxist — as  she  might  have  done  under  Schleicher  in  1932-3 — 
and  had  allied  herself  with  the  Soviet  Union,  then  ‘Poland  would  hardly 
exist  to-day’.  He  went  on  to  state  that  she  could  not  now  take  a  middle 
course :  either  she  would  ‘remain  a  national  State,  working  for  a  reasonable 
relationship  with  Germany  ...  or  one  day  there  would  arise  a  Marxist 
Polish  Government,  which  would  then  be  absorbed  by  Bolshevist  Russia’. 
German-Polish  understanding  was  only  possible  between  German  and 
Polish  nationalists,  and  Germany  believed  that  the  best  hope  of  reaching 
it  lay  with  ‘Marshal  Pilsudski’s  group  of  Colonels’. 

Coming  at  last  to  the  definition  of  Hitler’s  terms,  Ribbentrop  merely 
reiterated  those  already  proposed  to  Beck  during  his  visit  to  Germany  in 
January:1  ‘The  return  of  Danzig  to  the  Reich,  extra-territorial  rail  and 
road  connections  between  East  Prussia  and  the  Reich  and,  in  return,  a 
German  guarantee  for  the  Corridor.’  He  added  now,  however,  that  he 
‘could  well  imagine  that  in  such  circumstances  it  would  be  possible  to  deal 
with  the  Slovak  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  all’.  Further,  he  said,  ‘a 
common  German-Polish  policy  could  also  prove  very  fruitful  in  future’. 
As  he  had  once  assured  Beck  in  Warsaw,  Germany  was  ‘prepared  to  regard 
the  Ukrainian  question  from  a  purely  Polish  angle’.2  In  conclusion  he 
urged  Lipski  to  return  to  Warsaw  to  make  a  personal  report:  a  final  settle¬ 
ment,  particularly  at  the  present  juncture,  was  desirable  ‘because  hitherto 
the  Ftihrer  had  felt  nothing  but  amazement  over  Poland’s  strange  attitude 
on  a  number  of  questions;  it  was  important  that  he  should  not  form  the 
impression  that  Poland  simply  was  not  willing’. 

To  Ribbentrop’s  account  of  this  fateful  conversation  Lipski’ s  own  adds 
no  point  of  any  substance,  apart  from  the  remark  about  ‘explicit  anti- 
Soviet  tendencies’.  It  contains,  however,  two  comments  which,  while  they 
show  great  astuteness,  show  also  how  far  the  Poles  were  from  understand¬ 
ing  their  real  predicament.  First,  the  fact  that  Ribbentrop  had  made  no 


1  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  333-7. 

2  This  might  be  taken,  in  its  context,  to  imply  no  more  than  a  promise  that  German  encourage¬ 
ment  of  Ukrainian  nationalist  aspirations  within  Poland  would  cease — or,  at  most,  that  Germany 
herself  had  no  interest  in  Russian  Ukraine,  and  would  leave  Polish  ambitions  there  a  clear  field ; 
at  Warsaw  on  1  February,  however,  Ribbentrop  had  actually  spoken  to  Beck  of  German- Polish 
collaboration  on  the  question  of ‘the  Greater  Ukraine’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  v,  no.  126). 
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mention,  on  his  own  initiative,  of  Memel,1  led  Lipski  to  suggest  that 
Hitler’s  proposal  for  a  fundamental  exchange  of  views  with  Beck  might  be 
aimed  at  securing  Polish  neutrality  during  the  obviously  impending  Memel 
crisis.  And,  further,  he  regarded  this  proposal,  and  Ribbentrop’s  emphasis 
on  its  urgency,  as  proof  that  ‘Germany  has  resolved  to  carry  out  her 
Eastern  programme  quickly,  and  so  desires  to  have  Poland’s  attitude 
clearly  defined’.  Poland’s  neutrality,  and  a  clear  definition  of  her  attitude, 
were  indeed  the  stakes  for  which  Hitler  was  playing — but  not  in  the  Memel 
crisis,  and  not  in  any  ‘Eastern  programme’.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the 
Poles  should  have  held  so  tenaciously  to  the  illusion  of  their  immunity  from 
German  aggression  provided  only  that  they  refrained  from  alliance  with 
Russia,  and  ironic  that,  on  that  very  day,  Beck  was  to  receive  from  the 
British  Ambassador  in  Warsaw  Chamberlain’s  embarrassing  invitation — 
not,  indeed,  to  enter  positively  into  such  an  alliance — but  at  least  to  parti¬ 
cipate,  jointly  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Western  Powers,  in  a  public 
declaration  designed  to  restrain  any  further  German  expansion.2  Courted 
thus  by  Germany  and  Britain  at  once,  they  acted  with  courage  but  with 
questionable  wisdom.  They  neither  informed  the  British  or  French  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  demands  advanced  by  Berlin  nor  did  they  divulge  to  the 
Germans  the  overture  they  had  received  from  London.  Their  Ambassador 
in  London  was  directed  on  23  March  to  divert  British  diplomacy  into  the 
supposedly  less  dangerous  channel  of  bilateral  collaboration  between  Great 
Britain  and  Poland  alone,3  while  Lipski  was  furnished  on  the  25th  with 
instructions  for  a  tactful  but  negative  reply  to  the  German  proposals.4 

Meanwhile  the  announcement,  on  23  March,  not  only  of  Memel’s 
reunification  with  the  Reich,  but  also  of  Germany’s  conclusion  of  an 
economic  treaty  with  Rumania  and  of  the  Treaty  of  Protection  with 
Slovakia,  had  evoked  a  state  of  nation-wide  alarm  and  indignation  in 
Poland.  Beck’s  ‘inexcusable  short-sightedness’  was  attacked  in  the  press, 
he  was  ‘badly  heckled’  in  the  Sejm,  and  the  Opposition  parties  passed 
resolutions  on  the  need  for  national  unity.5  Moreover,  as  the  German 
Consul-General  in  Danzig  reported  by  telephone  to  Berlin  on  the  24th,6 
certain  ‘purely  defensive’  measures  were  now  taken  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Corridor,  where  reservists  of  three  age-groups  were  called  up,  leave 
was  cancelled  in  garrisons,  rolling-stock  was  withdrawn  from  Danzig  and 
Gdynia,  and  horses  and  taxi-cabs  were  requisitioned.  ‘The  call-up  of 


1  Before  taking  leave  of  Ribbentrop,  Lipski  asked  whether  he  could  tell  him  anything  about 
his  conversation  with  the  Lithuanian  Foreign  Minister  on  the  previous  day  (see  p.  317  above), 
to  which  Ribbentrop  had  merely  replied,  vaguely,  that  he  had  seen  M.  Urbsys  on  the  latter’s 
return  from  Rome,  and  that  ‘they  had  discussed  the  Memel  question,  which  called  for  a  solution’. 
See  also  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  379-80. 

2  See  above,  pp.  79-82. 

3  See  above,  pp.  83-84. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  nos.  515,  524. 


4  Polish  White  Book,  no.  62. 
6  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  85. 
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reservists’,  Moltke  telegraphed  from  Warsaw  on  the  same  day,1  ‘which 
has  been  observed  in  isolated  cases  for  some  days,  but  which  has  been 
intensified  since  yesterday,  shows  that  the  Government  consider  it  advisable 
to  make  it  known  abroad,  but  particularly  at  home,  that  Poland  will  not 
submit  to  any  interference  with  her  vital  interests’.  On  the  25th  the  Polish 
Senate  not  only  passed  a  number  of  laws  relating  to  the  country’s  defence, 
but  also  made  a  formal  demonstration,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lithuanian 
Minister  to  Poland,  of  their  sympathy  with  his  nation  in  its  loss  of  Memel. 
On  the  same  day,  in  Berlin,  Admiral  Canaris  (Head  of  the  Intelligence 
Department  of  the  OKW) ,  telephoning  information  to  the  F  oreign  Ministry 
of  troop  concentrations  at  Gdynia  and  of  the  transfer  of  troops  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  Corridor  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Danzig 
frontier,  reported  that 

General  Keitel  does  not  believe  in  any  aggressive  intentions  on  the  part  of  the 
Poles,  neither,  therefore,  does  he  believe  that  Poland  wishes  rather  to  forestall  us 
by  a  military  occupation  of  Danzig,  but  attributes  these  measures  to  the  gener¬ 
ally  noticeable  nervousness  of  the  Poles.  In  the  General  Staff,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  tendency  is  to  take  a  somewhat  more  serious  view  of  the  situation.2 


Angered,  no  doubt,  by  these  indications  of  Polish  stubbornness,  Ribben- 
trop  accorded  to  Lipski,  on  the  latter’s  return  from  Warsaw  on  the  26th, 
‘a  distinctly  cold  reception’.  He  had  intended  that  the  German  Ambas¬ 
sador  in  Warsaw  should,  in  the  intervening  period,  seek  an  immediate 
audience  with  Beck  in  order  to  supplement  his  own  conversation  with 
Lipski  on  the  21st;  Weizsacker  had  accordingly  telephoned  on  the  23rd, 
asking  Moltke  provisionally  to  make  the  necessary  appointment,  while 
Ribbentrop  himself  had  drafted  detailed  instructions.3  Moltke  was  to  lay 
particular  emphasis  on  the  need  for  urgency,  to  elaborate  the  benefits 
which  Poland  could  expect  from  her  compliance,4  and  to  intimate,  finally, 
Hitler’s  resolve  to  withdraw  his  offer  once  and  for  all,  if  she  still  adopted 
‘a  purely  passive  or  evasive  attitude’.  For  some  reason,  Hitler  objected  to 
the  draft  when,  on  his  return  from  Memel,  it  was  submitted  to  him,  and 
the  instruction  was  never  actually  sent;  in  writing  to  explain  matters  to 
Moltke  on  the  24th,5  Weizsacker  commented  that  it  had  not  differed 
greatly  from  the  conversation  of  the  21st — ‘only  it  was  more  sharply 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  79. 

2  Ibid.  no.  90.  In  forwarding  Canaris’s  report  to  Ribbentrop,  Weizsacker  added  the  marginal 

comment:  ‘A  warning  to  the  Poles  not  to  let  matters  come  to  a  “21st  May”  with  a  subse¬ 
quent  “28th  May”  might  be  advisable’  (he  was  referring  to  the  Czechoslovak  crisis  of  May 
1938)*  3  Ibid.  no.  73. 

4  In  stressing  the  ‘possibilities  of  a  common  German-Polish  policy’,  Moltke  was  to  touch  on  the 
subject  of  policy  towards  Russia  raised  by  Ribbentrop  in  Warsaw  in  January  (see  Survey  for 
1 938,  iii.  339-40) :  ‘Above  all  Germany  could  then  pursue  a  common  Eastern  policy  with  Poland 
in  which  the  identical  interests  of  both  countries  in  warding  off  Bolshevism  could  also  effectively 
be  realized.  We  are  also  prepared  ...  to  concede  to  Poland  the  leading  role  in  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  Ukraine  problem.’  5  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  88. 
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worded  and,  as  it  were,  presented  the  Poles  with  the  option:  friend  or  foe’. 
This  option,  he  assumed,  ‘M.  Beck  will  try  to  evade  as  far  as  he  can’. 
Optimism  and  patience,  alike,  were  clearly  beginning  to  wear  thin.  Nor 
was  the  memorandum  from  the  Polish  Government,1  which  their  Ambas¬ 
sador  now  presented  to  Ribbentrop,  calculated  to  increase  his  geniality. 
Conciliatory  enough  in  tone,  it  nevertheless  offered  only  minor  concessions 
to  the  German  demands.  Extraterritorial  status  for  communications  across 
the  Corridor  ‘could  not  be  considered’,  although  the  Polish  Government 
were  agreeable  to  a  joint  Polish-German  technical  study  of  the  possibility 
of  simplifying  and  improving  the  existing  facilities.  As  for  the  status  of 
Danzig,  they  reiterated  their  previously  expressed2  conviction  that  this 
issue  should  be  settled  by  direct  understanding  between  Warsaw  and 
Berlin  rather  than  through  the  League  of  Nations ;  but  the  solution  which 
they  proposed  was  one  based  on  a  joint  Polish-German  guarantee  which 
should  not  only  ‘meet  the  aspirations  of  the  German  population’,  but  also 
ensure  that  ‘the  rights  and  interests  of  Poland  .  .  .  would  be  respected’. 
To  this  end,  they  suggested  a  preliminary  ‘discussion  of  political  principles’, 
but  Lipski  had  been  instructed  to  reply  orally,  to  Ribbentrop’s  request 
that  Beck  should  visit  Berlin,  that  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister  thought  it 
‘indispensable  that  such  conversations  should  be  prepared  for  by  a  previous 
elucidation  of  the  above-mentioned  questions,  at  least  in  outline  form’. 

The  conversation  with  Lipski  which  ensued  on  Ribbentrop’s  perusal  of 
this  document  was  acrimonious.3  After  stating  his  opinion  that  the  Polish 
attitude  could  not  be  considered  a  suitable  basis  for  a  solution,  and  revert¬ 
ing  to  his  original  demands,  the  Foreign  Minister  went  on  to  complain  of 
Poland’s  recent  military  measures,  and  to  warn  Lipski  of  ‘possible  con¬ 
sequences’  :  such  action  as  ‘for  example  a  violation  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Danzig  territory  by  Polish  troops  would  be  regarded  by  Germany  in  the 
same  way  as  a  violation  of  the  Reich  frontiers’.  Lipski  thereupon  denied 
that  Poland  had  any  aggressive  intentions  towards  Danzig,  and  justified 
her  troop  movements  as  precautionary  measures,  understandable  enough 
in  the  light  of  Germany’s  action  in  regard  to  Slovakia  and  Memel.  Ribben¬ 
trop  then  returned  to  the  charge  on  the  issues  of  the  extraterritorial  com¬ 
munications  and  of  Danzig.  As  to  the  former,  he  rejected  the  Polish  pro¬ 
posal  for  joint  technical  study.  So  far  as  Danzig  was  concerned,  Ribbentrop 
laid  the  greatest  emphasis  on  German  sovereignty,  but  he  was  at  pains  to 
convince  the  Ambassador  of  the  advantages  to  Poland  of  yielding  on  this 
point: 

He  indicated  [Lipski  records]  that  the  entire  conception  was  visualized  by 

1  Polish  White  Book,  no.  62;  cf.  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  101  (enclosure). 

2  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  324-5. 

3  For  Lipski’s  account  of  this  second  conversation  see  Polish  White  Book,  no.  63,  and,  for 
Ribbentrop’s,  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  101. 
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Germany  within  the  framework  of  a  very  broad  Polish-German  Ausgleich  (ac¬ 
commodation)  based  on  the  principle  that  Germany  and  Poland  were  mutually 
dependent,  and  that  Poland  was  a  factor  of  prime  importance  in  the  East.  At 
this  stage  he  mentioned  that,  for  instance,  Germany  recognized  Poland’s  priority 
of  right  in  the  Ukrainian  question,  despite  the  fact  that  this  might  not  please 
certain  sections  of  German  public  opinion.  He  also  mentioned  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  discuss  the  Slovak  question  within  the  framework  of  such  an  Aus¬ 
gleich. 

These  arguments  failing  to  elicit  any  enthusiasm  from  the  Polish  Ambas¬ 
sador,  who  returned  (in  Ribbentrop’s  words)  £an  evasive  answer’  to  the 
question  whether  the  Polish  Government  would  not  reconsider  the  German 
proposals  ‘as  soon  as  the  situation  had  calmed  down  somewhat’,  and 
countered  with  a  request  that  the  Germans  should  study  the  problem  of 
Danzig  once  more,  Ribbentrop  brought  the  discussion  to  an  end  with 
considerable  asperity.  He  would  report  the  Polish  answer  at  once,  he 
said,  to  the  Chancellor;  but  he  made  it  clear  that  in  his  view  the  latter 
could  not  regard  the  Polish  proposals  as  satisfactory:  ‘Only  the  definite 
re-incorporation  of  Danzig,  an  extraterritorial  link  with  East  Prussia,  and 
a  25  year  non-aggression  treaty1  with  frontier  guarantees,  and  cooperation 
in  the  Slovak  question  could,  in  the  German  view,  lead  to  a  final  settle¬ 
ment.’ 

It  remained  for  Beck  to  set  the  final  seal  on  Poland’s  non  possumus  so  far 
as  outright  cession  of  Danzig  was  concerned.  On  the  night  of  28  March 
he  invited  Moltke  to  call  on  him  in  order  to  hear  the  Polish  Government’s 
reply  to  the  warning  Ribbentrop  had  given  Lipski  on  the  26th,  that  the 
Reich  Government  would  regard  Polish  aggression  against  Danzig  as  an 
aggression  against  Germany  herself.  Any  intervention,  Beck  formally 
declared,  by  the  German  Government  aimed  at  changing  the  status  quo  in 
the  Free  City  would  be  regarded  as  an  aggression  against  Poland,  and  any 
similar  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Danzig  Senate  ‘would  cause  an  imme¬ 
diate  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  Polish  Government’.  At  the  same  time, 
he  repudiated  any  intention  on  Poland’s  part  to  take  violent  action  against 
the  Free  City,  and  reiterated  the  opinion  that  its  fate  should  be  decided 
by  way  of  a  German-Polish  agreement.2 

Thus  was  Hitler’s  ‘generous’  offer  to  Poland  made  and  rejected.  A 
landmark,  though  not  as  yet  the  decisive  turning-point,  in  German  rela¬ 
tions  had  been  reached.  Henceforth  the  instruments  of  diplomacy  and 

1  Lipski  makes  no  mention,  in  his  account,  of  this  offer. 

2  For  a  brief  Polish  minute  of  this  interview  see  Polish  White  Book,  no.  64.  Molke,  in  his  tele¬ 
gram  of  29  March  to  the  Foreign  Ministry  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  no.  118),  reports  it  at  greater  length, 
and  includes  his  own  references  to  Polish  military  measures  and  to  the  incidents  at  Liniewo  and 
Bromberg.  He  also  quotes  Beck  as  saying  that  ‘he  would  not  conceal ...  his  growing  impression 
that  we  had  come  to  a  turning  point  in  German- Polish  relations.  The  decision  now  rested  with 
Berlin;  everything  could  still  be  put  right.’ 
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negotiation  were  laid  aside.  The  ‘war  of  nerves’  was  soon  to  begin. 
Ribbentrop,  still  sanguine  that  the  Poles  might  be  brought  to  their  senses, 
had  recorded,1  after  his  talk  with  Lipski  on  the  26th,  his  impression  that 
their  military  measures  were  purely  defensive,  and  that  there  was  no 
intention  on  their  side  to  steal  a  march  on  Germany  by  themselves  occupy¬ 
ing  Danzig;  he  believed,  further,  that  they  ‘would  like  to  get  off  as  cheaply 
as  possible  in  the  present  discussions’.  He  thought  their  compromise  pro¬ 
posal  ‘might  not  represent  the  Polish  Government’s  last  word’,  and  he  had 
therefore  recommended  to  Hitler  the  following  procedure: 

1 .  The  Polish  press  attacks  should  be  answered  gradually  in  the  German  press, 
without,  however,  bringing  things  to  a  head. 

2.  In  a  short  time  the  Polish  Ambassador  should  be  told  by  me  that  the  Polish 
proposals  do  not  represent  a  basis  for  negotiations.  .  .  . 

3.  If,  after  allowing  an  interval  to  watch  developments,  the  Polish  military 
measures  were  not  gradually  reduced,  M.  Lipski’s  attention  would  again  have 
to  be  drawn  to  the  difficult  situation  arising  therefrom  and  it  would  have  to 
be  pointed  out  that,  if  things  went  on  in  this  way,  they  would  end  badly. 

But  henceforward  the  situation  was  to  deteriorate  very  rapidly.  Anti- 
German  incidents  in  Liniewo  on  25  March  had  already  been  reported  by 
the  German  Consul  in  Torun,  and  on  the  27th  the  German  press  published 
reports  of  others  at  Bromberg  on  the  26th;2  on  that  day  (27th)  Lipski  was 
summoned  to  see  Ribbentrop  once  more  before  his  departure  for  Warsaw 
(on  the  28th),  this  time  to  receive  angry  protests  against  these  ‘outrages’. 
The  Ambassador  expressed  regret,  and  promised  immediate  inquiries;  but 
when,  after  pleading  in  extenuation  the  tension  prevailing  in  Poland  at 
this  time  and  pointing  out  that  similar  anti-Polish  incidents  were  occurring 
in  Germany,  he  went  on  to  suggest  that  public  opinion  in  both  countries 
might  be  appeased  by  the  publication  of  a  few  reassuring  words  from  the 
two  Governments,  Ribbentrop  replied  that  ‘anything  of  that  kind  was  not 
warranted  by  the  situation,  as  the  provocation  and  press  attacks,  as  stated, 
had  so  far  come  only  from  the  Polish  side’,  and,  if  the  German  press  now 
began  to  retaliate,  ‘it  would  do  so  thoroughly’.3  Finally  he  remarked  that 
‘he  could  no  longer  understand  the  Polish  Government’;  he  could  not 
possibly  regard  their  counter-proposals  as  a  basis  for  a  settlement;  and 
‘relations  between  the  two  countries  were  therefore  deteriorating  sharply’. 
Lipski,  as  he  withdrew,  promised  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  overcome 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  101. 

2  Ibid.  no.  108,  note  i;  no.  118,  note  3;  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  547.  After  the  incident  at  Brom¬ 
berg,  reports  of  anti-German  activities  continued  to  reach  Berlin  from  the  local  German  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Western  Poland  with  monotonous  regularity. 

3  The  German  press  did,  in  fact,  begin  to  publish  reports  of  persecutions  of  the  German 
minority  in  Poland  on  the  very  next  day  (28  March)— e.g.  the  Nazionale  fitting  of  Essen,  which 
suggested  that  they  were  fostered  by  ‘Anglo-French  agents’  with  the  object  of  disturbing  German- 
Polish  relations. 
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the  difficulties.1  He  was  not  to  be  received  again  by  the  German  Foreign 
Minister  in  person  until  the  evening  of  3 1  August. 

(c)  Polish  Fears  of  a  German  Coup 

The  Germans  had  in  fact  played  their  cards  very  badly.  Not  only  had 
they  chosen,  in  their  ungovernable  impatience  for  quick  results,  the  worst 
possible  time  at  which  to  exert  pressure  on  Poland,  the  very  moment  when 
— with  Czechoslovakia’s  fate  still  fresh  in  memory — Great  Britain  and 
France  were  most  disposed  to  assist  in  the  prevention  of  further  aggression, 
but,  by  their  clumsy  propaganda,  their  menacing  military  movements, 
and  their  imperfect  control  over  the  local  National  Socialist  extremists  in 
the  Free  City,  they  had  at  the  same  time  contrived  to  raise  anxiety  in 
Poland  itself  to  a  fever  pitch  that  allowed  Beck  no  alternative  but  to  adopt 
an  uncompromising  stand,  and  that  drove  him,  with  whatever  reluctance, 
straightway  in  the  very  direction  Hitler  had  most  wished  to  avoid — namely, 
into  the  arms  of  Great  Britain.  For,  while  Hitler  himself  had  expressly 
instructed  Brauchitsch  on  25  March  that  no  coup  was  to  be  undertaken 
against  Danzig  save  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the  Polish  Government,  to 
the  world  at  large  his  intentions  towards  Poland  were  by  no  means  obvious. 
The  occupation  of  Slovakia  was  reported  to  have  been  followed  up  by 
immediate  work  on  the  construction  of  fortifications  in  that  protectorate.2 
The  annexation  of  Memel  had  been  celebrated  by  a  German  naval  demon¬ 
stration  in  the  Baltic,  in  which  Hitler  had  taken  part.3  Towards  the  end 
of  the  month  members  of  the  German  minority  in  western  Poland  began 
to  appear  ostentatiously  wearing  white  stockings  and  using  the  Nazi  saluta¬ 
tion — phenomena  which  were  disagreeably  reminiscent  of  the  Sudeten- 
German  campaign  of  1938.  Between  the  27th  and  the  31st  there  were 
recurrent  reports  of  extensive  German  troop  movements,  both  in  Slovakia 
and  in  the  Reich  itself,  in  the  direction  of  the  Polish  frontiers.  And 
although  the  strictest  official  secrecy  was  observed,  both  on  the  German 
and  on  the  Polish  side,  concerning  the  substance  of  the  Ribbentrop-Lipski 
conversations,  rumours  of  the  German  demands — and  even  of  a  ‘24-hour 
ultimatum’ — inevitably  found  their  way  into  general  circulation.4 

More  alarming  still  were  the  indications  that  some  kind  of  coup  was 

1  For  the  German  account  of  this  interview  see  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  108;  Lipski  mentions  it  only 
briefly  in  his  ‘Final  Report’  ( Polish  White  Book,  no.  147). 

2  On  1 1  April  the  British  Consul  in  Bratislava  reported :  ‘Work  has  begun  on  fortifications  in 

the  area  of  the  Little  Carpathians,  and  it  is  now  impossible  to  enter  the  area  without  the  permission 
of  the  military  commander.  The  Slovak  troops  are  apparently  vacating  their  barracks  to  make 
way  for  the  Germans’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  43).  3  Ibid,  iv,  no.  500. 

4  The  Germans  denied  on  29  March  that  any  special  troop  movements  were  taking  place 
between  Berlin  and  the  Polish  frontier;  and  the  reports  of  a  German  ultimatum  to  Poland — or 
indeed  of  any  ‘new  demands’— were  denied  by  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  on  the  27th  and 
30th,  as  also  by  the  Polish  authorities  on  the  30th.  These  dementis,  however,  did  little  to  calm 
public  opinion  in  Poland  or  in  the  Western  capitals. 
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being  prepared  either  against  or  from  within  the  Free  City  of  Danzig.  In 
a  despatch  of  5  April1  the  local  French  Consul,  de  la  Tournelle,  was  later 
to  record  ‘two  occasions  during  the  second  fortnight  in  the  month  of 
March’,  on  which  ‘the  constitution  of  the  Free  City  appeared  to  be  in 
danger’.  In  the  first  instance  it  was  from  the  Reich  that  the  threat  seemed 
to  come:  on  the  I2th-i3th  the  League  of  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Danzig,  Carl  Burckhardt,  had  broken  his  journey  from  Geneva  to  Danzig 
in  Berlin,  and  had  received  warning  from  German  friends  there  ‘to  remain 
only  a  very  short  time  in  the  Free  City  to  avoid  exposing  himself  to  most 
serious  inconvenience’.2  Moreover,  the  French  Consul  had  himself  learnt 
of  the  daily  transport  of  German  arms  from  Elbing  to  the  Danzig  police 
barracks  from  the  end  of  February  onward,  and  of  a  reconnaissance  made 
by  German  officers  from  East  Prussia,  on  13-14  March,  along  the  Elbing- 
Danzig  road  and  over  ‘possible  battlefields’.  Polish  troops  and  war  material 
had,  however,  been  brought  up  to  the  frontiers  of  the  territory  between 
the  17th  and  25th;  and  by  the  latter  date,  in  de  la  Tournelle’s  estimation, 
‘whether  the  Reich  had  delayed  action  too  long,  or  whether  it  had  desired 
to  act  only  with  the  assent  of  Warsaw,  it  was  henceforth  impossible  for  the 
Wehrmacht  to  enter  Danzig  without  fighting’. 

On  the  second  occasion  it  was  the  activities  of  the  Danzig  National 
Socialists  that  gave  ground  for  apprehension: 

It  was  then  [de  la  Tournelle  continues]  that  the  local  militiamen,  exasperated  by 
this  futile  waiting,  decided  to  organize  a  putsch.  It  was  to  be  carried  out  on 
March  2g3  at  midday.  A  rehearsal  was  held  the  night  before  .  .  .  groups  of  S.A. 
and  S.S.  making  a  show  of  occupying  the  public  buildings.  They  hoped  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  Reich  and  Poland  with  a  fait  accompli  and  to  proclaim,  without  any 
incident,  the  reunion  with  Germany. 

The  Putsch  was  frustrated,  however,  by  the  President  of  the  Danzig  Senate, 
Greiser,  who — realizing  that  it  would  provoke  the  immediate  entry  of  the 
Polish  troops  outside  the  territory — flew  to  Berlin  on  the  28th  and  per¬ 
suaded  the  Party  Headquarters  there  to  issue  orders  absolutely  forbidding 
any  kind  of  agitation;  his  intervention  (the  Consul  adds)  was  facilitated 

1  Lime  jaune  franfais,  no.  91. 

2  Thus  admonished,  Burckhardt  stayed  in  Danzig  (according  to  de  la  Tournelle)  from  14  to 
17  March  only,  when  he  returned  to  report  to  Geneva.  In  fact,  it  was  Weizsacker  who  had  ad¬ 
vised  Burckhardt  not  to  proceed  to  Danzig  at  this  time  (see  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  321,  note  6). 
Cf.  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  124. 

3  Cf.  a  despatch  of  30  March  from  the  French  charge  d’affaires  in  Berlin  {Lime  jaune  frangais, 
no.  86),  according  to  whom  ‘certain  well  authenticated  reports  lead  one  to  believe  that  the 
occupation  of  Danzig  by  the  German  forces  had  been  originally  intended  to  take  place  next 
Saturday,  April  1.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  date  fixed  for  the  actual  linking-up  of  the  S.A.  in  the 
Free  City  with  the  Wehrmacht.’  The  writer  quotes  the  view  of  ‘a  usually  reliable  source’,  that 
‘nothing  will  happen  before  the  day  of  the  monster  parade  .  .  .  arranged  in  Berlin  for  April  20  to 
celebrate  the  Fiihrer’s  50th  birthday’,  and  adds :  ‘Nevertheless,  one  cannot  altogether  exclude  the 
possibility  of  a  premature  putsch  taking  place  in  Danzig  even  before  Colonel  Beck’s  departure 
for  London.’ 
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by  the  absence  in  hospital,  at  the  time,  of  the  extremist  local  Party  leader, 
Forster.  On  29  March  a  conversation  took  place  between  Greiser  and 
Bottcher  (the  Head  of  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  Danzig  Senate)  and 
the  State  Secretary,  in  which  Weizsacker  brought  the  two  Danzigers  up 
to  date  on  the  progress  of  the  Ribbentrop-Lipski  conversations  and,  in 
reply  to  their  question  as  to  ‘what  attitude  Danzig  should  adopt  in  future5, 
gave  them  the  following  instructions : 

In  my  opinion  Danzig  had  no  cause  to  show  the  Polish  Government  a  particu¬ 
larly  accommodating  attitude  in  the  treatment  of  Danzig-Polish  questions  (e.g. 
students’  conflict),  but  ...  on  the  other  hand,  I  did  not  consider  it  advisable  to 
provoke  Poland  in  any  way  through  Danzig.  I  thought  it  now  possible  to  con¬ 
duct  a  kind  of  policy  of  attrition  towards  Poland  in  order  to  make  the  Polish 
Government  more  disposed  to  the  solution  we  aimed  at  for  certain  German- 
Polish  questions,  including  also  the  Danzig  question.  Danzig  should  continue  to 
behave  just  as  during  the  last  few  weeks  and  months.1 


In  Poland,  then,  in  the  last  days  of  March,  it  was  expected  that  war 
might  break  out  at  any  moment.  By  the  30th  most  of  the  Embassy  officials 
and  Polish  colony  in  Berlin  had  already  sent  home  their  wives  and 
children,  and  the  Consuls  were  ‘said  to  have  received  orders  to  burn  the 
secret  papers  in  their  archives’.2  Warsaw  had  become  the  scene  of  daily 
demonstrations  of  national  solidarity :  leaders  of  all  the  Opposition  parties 
were  received  by  President  Moscicki  on  the  30th  and  gave  pledges  of  loyal 
co-operation  in  resistance  against  aggression,  and  proscribed  politicians 
who  had  taken  refuge  abroad  applied  for  permission  to  return  home; 
subscriptions  to  the  new  air  defence  loan  poured  in,  well  in  advance  of  the 
date  of  its  official  opening  on  5  April;  and  the  press  trumpeted  forth 
defiance  and  the  nation’s  readiness  to  fight  to  the  uttermost.3  When, 
therefore,  on  30  March  the  British  Ambassador  in  Warsaw  inquired,  on 
behalf  of  his  Government,  whether  the  Polish  Government  ‘had  any 
objection  to  a  British  Government  guarantee  to  meet  any  action  which 
clearly  threatened  Polish  independence,  and  which  the  Polish  Government 
accordingly  considered  it  vital  to  resist  with  their  national  forces’,4  it  is 


1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  124.  Weizsacker  also  informed  Greiser  of  the  advice  he  had  given  Burck- 
hardt  not  to  return  to  Danzig  at  present,  and,  in  reply  to  Greiser’s  question,  whether  he  ‘should 
accept  an  invitation,  if  it  were  issued,  from  the  Committee  of  Three  to  go  to  London’,  answered 
that  he  should  decline  it,  ‘as  it  was  to  be  feared  that  he  would  merely  be  interrogated  by  the 
Committee  of  Three,  treated  disrespectfully  and  then  dismissed’.  (The  Committee  of  Three, 
consisting  of  a  British,  a  French,  and  a  Swedish  representative,  had  been  set  up  by  the  League  of 
Nations  Council  in  1936,  to  give  preliminary  consideration  to  issues  relating  to  Danzig.) 

2  Livrejaune  frangais ,  no.  86. 

3  Reporting  this  state  of  affairs  on  the  28th,  in  a  despatch  which  was  brought  to  Hitler’s 

attention  on  the  30th,  Moltke  noted  ‘this  self-assurance  and  over-estimation  of  their  own  military 
strength’,  which  characterized  not  only  Polish  press  propaganda,  but  even  the  views  seriously 
entertained  by  such  military  experts  as  the  Vice-Minister  for  War,  and  which  in  the  German 
Ambassador’s  opinion  contained  ‘a  certain  danger  in  view  of  the  Polish  national  character’ 
(■ D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  no.  115).  4  Polish  White  Book,  no.  68;  see  also  above,  p.  92. 
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scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  Beck  should  have  replied  that  the  Polish 
Government  fully  accepted  the  British  proposal.1 

(< d )  German  Reactions  to  the  British  Guarantee  of  Poland  of 

31  March 

In  taking  this  step  Beck  certainly  dealt  a  grievous  blow  to  Hitler’s  hopes 
of  ‘a  tolerable  relationship’,  and  brought  him  one  step  nearer  towards 
resolving  his  problem  of  priorities.  Yet  the  oration  which  the  Chancellor 
delivered  at  Wilhelmshaven  on  1  April2— the  day  after  Chamberlain’s 
announcement  of  the  provisional  and  unilateral  guarantee  of  Poland  in 
the  House  of  Commons3 — was  remarkable  for  its  omission  of  any  specific 
reference  to  Poland.  It  constituted,  in  effect,  his  first,  personal  retort  to 
the  efforts  at  ‘encirclement’  which  the  Western  Powers  had  been  making 
since  18  March,  as  well  as  his  first  public  apologia  for  the  liquidation  of 
Czechoslovakia;  and  it  was  directed  almost  exclusively  against  Britain; 
who,  from  1918  onwards  (he  said),  had  neglected  no  opportunity  to  en¬ 
circle,  plunder,  and  thwart  Germany — even  the  destruction  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  being  partially  justified  by  the  allegation  that  she  was  to  have 
been  used  as  ‘the  instrument  of  an  attack  which  was  to  be  launched  against 
Germany’.  As  for  the  future,  the  Germans — Hitler  declared — had  no 
thought  of  attacking  other  peoples.  When,  however,  England  and 
France 

expect  from  the  Germany  of  to-day  that  she  shall  patiently  leave  alone  client 
States,  whose  sole  function  it  is  to  be  used  against  Germany,  until  the  day  when 
this  function  is  called  into  action,  then  they  are  confusing  the  Germany  of  to-day 
with  the  Germany  of  the  period  before  the  War.  He  who  declares  himself  pre¬ 
pared  to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  on  behalf  of  these  Great  Powers  must 
expect  to  have  his  fingers  burned. 

And  when  at  last,  after  an  ominous  reference  to  the  Anglo-German  Naval 
Agreement  of  1935  and  an  assertion  of  his  intention  to  continue  arming, 
the  Chancellor  turned  aside  from  his  sustained  attack  on  England,  it  was 
only  to  thrust  at  Russia.  Contrasting  the  Axis,  that  ‘most  natural  political 
instrument’  with  ‘those  momentary  associations  of  bodies  lacking  any 
homogeneity  which  are  formed  on  the  other  side’,  he  scoffed  at  the  notion 
that  there  could  be  any  real  community  of  interest  between  ‘democratic 
Great  Britain  and  the  Bolshevist  Russia  of  Stalin’,  and  warmly  congratu¬ 
lated  Spain  on  the  successful  outcome  of  her  struggle — a  success  which  he 
regarded  as  a  sign  that  ‘in  the  end  this  world  will  protect  itself  from  this 
Bolshevist  menace’. 

1  See  above,  p.  92  and  cf.  pp.  82-84,  88-89. 

2  Extracts  quoted  below  are  taken  from  the  translated  version  in  Hitler:  Speeches  (Baynes), 
ii.  1590-602;  for  a  German  text  see  Volkischer  Beobachter,  3  April  1939. 

3  See  above,  p.  92. 
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During  the  next  few  days,  while  Hitler  cruised  in  the  Baltic  and  in¬ 
spected  the  Heligoland  fortifications,  and  while  Beck  was  on  his  way  to 
London,1  the  German  press  busied  itself  with  the  interpretation  and 
amplification  of  the  Wilhelmshaven  speech,  pursuing  the  major  theme  of 
British  encirclement,  and  still  leaving  France,  by  contrast,  and  even — for 
the  time  being — Poland,  almost  unscathed.2  But,  for  all  the  virtuosity  of 
Hitler’s  public  simulation  of  passion,  privately  the  official  reaction  to 
Britain’s  guarantee  of  Poland  was  not  unduly  pessimistic.  Moltke,  on 

30  March,  had  reported  from  Warsaw  a  remark  which  Sir  Howard 
Kennard  had  made  to  him  that  day,  to  the  effect  that  ‘in  his  view  the  Poles 
would  have  to  take  into  account  the  German  character  of  Danzig  and 
sooner  or  later  draw  the  conclusions.  It  was  of  course  essential  to  prepare 
Polish  public  opinion  for  this,  which  so  far  the  Government  had  neglected 
to  do,  but  which  he  did  not  consider  impossible,  once  the  wave  of  chauvin¬ 
ism  .  .  .  had  subsided’3— a  statement  which,  Moltke  suggested  in  a  later 
despatch  of  4  April,  ‘perhaps  justifies  the  assumption  that,  in  connection 
with  the  frontier  guarantee,  London  is  aiming  at  a  settlement  of  the  most 
important  German-Polish  differences’.4  And  whether  or  not  Weizsacker 
shared  this  hope,  the  circular  of  3  April,  in  which  he  instructed  the  Mis¬ 
sions  abroad  on  the  line  to  be  taken  on  Chamberlain’s  declaration  of 

31  March,  was  nonchalant  in  tone.  Emphasizing  its  provisional  nature, 
and  attributing  it  to  ‘the  British  Government’s  need  to  give  the  world  and 
public  opinion  at  home  ...  a  first  result  of  the  assiduous  diplomatic 
activity  begun  by  the  Foreign  Office  on  March  18’,  he  added  (in  a  passage 
which,  although  it  was  eventually  deleted  from  his  draft,  seems  none  the 
less  significant)  that  ‘in  these  circumstances  there  is  no  cause  for  us  as  yet 
to  adopt  any  kind  of  final  attitude  to  the  British  action’;  meanwhile 
Germany’s  representatives  were  to  ‘display  a  dispassionate  and  completely 
reserved  attitude’,  and  ‘in  particular  .  .  .  not  to  discuss  in  any  way  what¬ 
ever  the  present  state  of  German-Polish  relations’.5  Moltke,  too,  was 
instructed  on  the  5th  not  to  ‘enter  into  any  further  material  discussions  on 
the  German  offer  and  the  Polish  counter  offer.  We  must  prevent  Poland 
from  throwing  the  ball  back  to  us  and  then  manoeuvring  us  into  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  appearing  to  have  to  let  a  Polish  offer  go  unheeded.’6 

Finally,  Lipski  was  summoned  by  the  State  Secretary  to  an  interview 


1  When,  on  the  evening  of  2  April,  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister’s  train  passed  through  Berlin, 
he  was  welcomed  by  an  official  of  the  Protocol  Department,  who,  after  an  exchange  of  cool  and 
purely  formal  courtesies,  left  his  compartment  as  soon  as  was  compatible  with  politeness  ( D.Ger . 
F.P.  vi,  no.  148). 

2  So  marked,  indeed,  was  this  discrimination  between  the  two  Western  Powers  that  the  French 
charge  d’affaires  in  Berlin  judged  it  advisable,  in  calling  attention  to  it  on  6  April  (Livre  jaune 
frangais,  no.  93),  to  warn  the  Quai  d’Orsay  of  its  underlying  purpose — namely  the  division  of 
opinion  in  the  two  countries  on  the  question  of  eventual  military  aid  for  Poland. 

3  D.Ger. F.P.  vi,  no.  154,  note  3.  4  Ibid.  no.  154.  5  Ibid.  no.  147. 

6  Ibid.  no.  159. 
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on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th.1  Weizsacker  had  not  yet  seen  the  text  of  the 
statement  which  Chamberlain  was  to  make  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
day,  announcing  Poland’s  reciprocal  assurances  to  Britain;  Lipski,  how¬ 
ever,  himself  introduced  the  subject  of  Beck’s  conversations  in  London  and 
outlined  the  general  principles  by  which  they  were  governed,  emphasizing 
that  the  Poles  were  neither  signing  anything  incompatible  with  the  Polish- 
German  Declaration  of  1934,  nor  ‘joining  any  blocs’,  but  were  negotiating 
directly  ‘on  the  basis  of  a  certain  reinsurance’.  Weizsacker  received  these 
remarks  ‘with  a  smile’  and,  after  delivering  the  statements  which  he  had 
summoned  Lipski  to  hear — namely,  that  Hitler’s  offer  would  not  be  re¬ 
peated,  that  Poland  had  replied  to  it  by  taking  military  measures,  and  that 
the  Polish  counter-proposals  furnished  no  basis  for  discussion — remarked 
that  ‘if  what  was  already  appearing  in  the  press  about  Beck’s  conversations 
was  true’  then  he  did  not  know  ‘how  the  Polish  attitude  could  still  be 
reconciled  with  the  spirit  of  the  1934  Agreement’.  To  Lipski’s  protests 
that  the  existing  Polish-French  treaty  had  been  regarded  as  compatible 
with  the  1934  Declaration,  and  that  Polish  troop  concentrations  had  been 
preceded  by  German  military  measures  and  justified  by  Germany’s  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  Czechoslovak  problem,  ‘effected  completely  behind  our  back’, 
as  well  as  by  the  adoption  of  a  protectorate  over  Slovakia  and  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  an  ultimatum  to  Lithuania,  Weizsacker  turned  an  un¬ 
sympathetic  ear:  ‘In  short’,  he  notes,  ‘I  loftily  and  indifferently  refuted 
Lipski’s  statements  with  the  relevant  arguments,  whereupon  we  parted.’ 

Meanwhile  the  High  Command  of  the  Wehrmacht  had  already  laid 
down  in  rough  outline  its  plan  for  the  conquest  of  Poland.  On  25  March, 
it  will  be  recalled,  Hitler  had  told  Brauchitsch  that  the  solution  of  the 
Polish  question  ‘should  now  be  worked  upon’  ;2  now,  on  3  April,  Keitel 
issued  the  first  directive  for  ‘Operation  White’  {Fall  Weiss).3  Opening 
with  the  statement  that  ‘the  present  attitude  of  Poland  requires  .  .  .  the 
initiation  of  military  preparations,  to  remove  if  necessary  any  threat  from 
this  direction  for  ever’,  Keitel  was  at  pains,  nevertheless,  to  emphasize  that 
the  issue  was  not  as  yet  decided: 

German  relations  with  Poland  continue  to  be  based  on  the  principles  of  avoiding 
any  disturbances.  .  .  .  The  great  objectives  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  German 
Wehrmacht  will  continue  to  be  determined  by  the  antagonism  of  the  Western 
Democracies.  ‘Operation  White’  constitutes  only  a  precautionary  complement 
to  these  preparations.  It  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  in  any  way,  however,  as  the 
necessary  prerequisite  for  a  military  conflict  with  the  Western  opponents. 

But,  with  this  qualification  stated,  the  directive  further  outlined  the  general 

1  For  the  Polish  account  see  Polish  White  Book,  no.  70;  for  the  German,  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  169., 

2  See  above,  pp.  323-4. 

3  Text  in  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxxiv.  380-1,  388-91  (120-C);  translation  in  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  nos. 
149  and  185  (enclosure  II). 
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principles  of  a  plan  whose  aim  would  be  £to  destroy  Polish  military  strength, 
and  create  in  the  East  a  situation  which  satisfies  the  requirements  of 
national  defence’.  As  for  Danzig,  the  Free  City  would  be  ‘proclaimed  a 
part  of  the  Reich  territory  at  the  outbreak  Of  hostilities,  at  the  latest’. 
Surveying  the  task  assigned  to  Germany’s  political  leaders,  that  of  isolating 
Poland  if  possible  and  thus  limiting  the  war  to  Poland  only,1  the  directive 
estimated  that  ‘the  development  of  increasing  internal  crises  in  France  and 
resulting  British  restraint  might  produce  such  a  situation  in  the  not  too 
distant  future.  Intervention  by  Russia,  if  she  were  in  a  position  to  inter¬ 
vene,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  of  any  use  for  Poland,  because  this  would 
mean  Poland’s  destruction  by  Bolshevism’.2  But  the  most  sinister  feature 
of  this  document  was  the  speed  prescribed3  for  the  preparations  which  it 
entailed :  for  these  were  to  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  operation  could 
be  carried  out  at  any  time  as  from  1  September  1 939 ;  the  High  Command 
was  to  draw  up  a  precise  time-table  and  to  arrange  synchronized  timing 
between  the  three  branches  of  the  Wehrmacht;  and  the  plans  of  the  latter, 
with  details  for  the  time-table,  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  High  Com¬ 
mand  by  1  May. 

A  revised  directive  of  1 1  April4 *  stated  that  a  ‘surprise  occupation  of  the 
Free  State  of  Danzig  may  become  possible  independently  of  “Operation 
White”  by  exploiting  a  favourable  political  situation’.  Here  was  the 
significant  omission  of  the  phrase  in  the  original  directive  (of  24  November 
1938)5  which  stipulated  that  such  an  operation  would  have  the  character 
of  a  quasi-revolutionary  occupation  of  Danzig,  and  would  not  be  ‘a  war 
against  Poland’.  Further  instructions  signed  by  Hitler  on  10  and  1 1  May 
dealt  inter  alia  with  economic  warfare — Polish  economic  installations  were 
to  be  captured  ‘as  intact  as  possible’,  and  the  rapid  occupation  of  the  Polish 
Upper  Silesian  and  Teschen  regions  was  ‘important  for  the  war  economy’6 
— and  with  the  precise  definition  of  army  operational  areas;  on  16  May 
Raeder,  in  a  memorandum  circulated  to  the  appropriate  naval  autho¬ 
rities  on  the  Fall  Weiss  directive,  even  noted:  ‘It  can  be  expected  that 
Y-hour  will  be  a  time  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  three  hours  before 
sunrise.’7  Thus  early  did  German  planning  arrive  at  the  ‘pin-pointing’ 
stage. 


1  One  of  the  tasks  assigned  to  the  German  navy  was  to  take  such  measures,  in  the  North  Sea 
and  in  the  Skagerrak,  ‘as  are  deemed  advisable  as  precautions  against  surprise  intervention  in  the 
conflict  by  the  Western  Powers’.  But  these  measures  were  to  be  restricted  to  the  absolute 
minimum,  and  ‘their  inconspicuousness  must  be  assured’.  It  was  ‘of  decisive  importance  to  avoid 
here  any  sort  of  action  which  might  aggravate  the  political  attitude  of  the  Western  Powers’ 
(D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  185  (enclosure  II)). 

2  Ibid.  3  ibid.  no.  149. 

4  I.M. T.  Nuremberg,  xxxiv.  397-8  ( 1 20-C) ;  translation  in  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  x  85  (enclosure  III) . 

5  See  above,  p.  324,  note  1. 

6  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxxiv.  408  (120-C). 

7  Ibid.  p.  441  (126-C). 
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(iii)  The  Period  of  Suspended  Decision,  6  April  to  23  May 

(a)  Poland 

‘Herr  Hitler  has  now  retired  to  Berchtesgaden’,  the  British  charge 
d’affaires  in  Berlin  telegraphed  to  London  on  6  April  1939,1  ‘to  consider, 
so  I  am  informed,  his  future  attitude  towards  Poland.  .  .  .  Before  he  left 
Berlin  Herr  Hitler  gave  instructions  that  the  Polish  question  was  to  be 
reserved  entirely  to  himself  and  that  the  press,  particularly  certain  pro¬ 
vincial  newspapers,  were  for  the  present  to  cease  attacks  on  Poland.’ 
These  instructions,  if  they  were  in  fact  issued,  must  have  come  too  late  to 
influence  the  German  press  of  7  April,  which  showed  an  abrupt  change  of 
tone  towards  Poland.  As  Noel  reported  to  Bonnet  that  day,  the  ‘cautious 
and  moderate  attitude’  hitherto  maintained — ‘as  if  they  feared  to  alarm 
her  and  drive  her  over  to  the  Western  Powers’ — had  given  place  to  inti¬ 
midation  and  threats:  ‘Poland  finds  herself  accused  of  becoming  the 
satellite  of  England  in  a  policy  of  aggression  against  Germany;  she  has 
been  warned  that  she  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  like  other  “small  nations”, 
the  first  victim  of  British  intrigues.’2  Even  now,  however,  the  fact  that 
Beck  was  returning  from  London  to  Warsaw  without  any  definite  signed 
agreement  was  here  and  there  emphasized  as  a  sign  that  the  Polish  fire¬ 
brand  might  yet  be  plucked  from  the  burning : 

So  long  as  Poland  has  not  completely  tied  her  hands  for  the  sake  of  her  new 
English  friend  [declared  the  Frankfurter  Zfitung  of  7  April]  it  is  still  worth  while 
to  point  out  the  inherent  contradictions  of  the  policy  England  is  now  pursuing— 
contradictions  whose  consequences  will  be  felt  far  less  by  England  herself  than 
by  the  states  which  allow  themselves  to  be  taken  in  tow  by  her. 

Thereafter,  however,  the  anti-Polish  campaign  subsided  with  remarkable 
rapidity,  and  by  1 1  April  the  French  charge  d’affaires  in  Berlin  was  calling 
attention  to  the  ‘moderate  tone  towards  Warsaw’,  and  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  principally  against  England  that  the  press  was  venting  its  annoyance.3 

At  the  diplomatic  level,  by  contrast,  an  atmosphere  of  extreme  frigidity 
and  aloofness  was  henceforth  to  prevail.  Lipski  had  no  further  contact 
with  Ribbentrop  or  Weizsacker  although,  except  for  a  brief  visit  to  Warsaw 
from  the  1 1  th  to  the  14th,  he  remained  in  Berlin  throughout  April.  Moltke, 
who  had  left  Warsaw  on  the  8th,4  was  not  sent  back  to  his  post  until 
6  May,  although  Beck  had  expressed  a  desire  to  see  him  immediately  on 
his  return.5  The  Polish  Foreign  Minister,  who  was  anxious  to  mollify 
Hitler’s  resentment,  had  therefore  to  resort  to  indirect  channels  of  com¬ 
munication. 

It  was  possibly  at  his  request  that  the  Rumanian  Foreign  Minister, 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  14.  2  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  94. 

3  Ibid.  no.  97.  4  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  355,  note  3. 

5  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  208. 
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Gafencu,  had  already,  on  7  April,  repeated  to  the  German  Minister  in 
Rumania  certain  statements  that  Beck  had  made  to  him,  to  the  effect  that, 
since  ‘Poland  was  a  Great  Power  and  therefore  could  not  place  herself 
under  the  protection  of  other  Powers’,  Britain’s  unilateral  guarantee  had 
to  be  replaced  by  a  reciprocal  agreement,  and  that  in  adhering  to  the 
bilateral  principle  she  had  avoided  the  alternative  of  a  collective  security 
system,  which  Germany  might  consider  as  directed  against  herself  and 
which,  in  particular,  would  have  involved  Poland’s  action  in  association 
with  the  Soviet  Union.1  Certainly  during  the  night  of  16/17  April,  when 
Gafencu  was  passing  through  Poland  en  route  for  his  official  visit  to  Berlin,2 
Beck  seized  the  opportunity  to  join  his  train  shortly  after  midnight3  and  to 
entrust  him  with  the  task  of  making  Poland’s  position  clear.  Beck  was 
anxious  (Gafencu  told  Ribbentrop  on  the  next  day,  the  18th)  to  make 
Hitler  understand  that  he  had  not  changed  the  direction  of  Polish  foreign 
policy:  the  English  alliance  was  the  complement  to  the  Franco-Polish 
alliance — to  which,  after  all,  Hitler  had  never  raised  any  objection.4  At 
about  this  time,  too,  Beck  was  furnishing  similar  explanations  to  various 
diplomatic  representatives  in  Warsaw — in  particular  to  those  of  Italy, 
Hungary,  and  Japan — and  these  were  duly  reported  by  the  German 
charge  d’affaires  on  18  April,  in  a  despatch  which  was  brought  to  Ribben- 
trop’s  notice.5 

But  these  tentative  and  necessarily  devious  approaches  elicited  no 
response.  Gafencu’s  representations  on  Poland’s  behalf  during  his  audience 
with  Hitler  on  the  19th  received  only  the  most  uncompromising  reply. 
Hitler  told  Gafencu,  inter  alia ,  that  the  Polish  Government  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  their  own  domestic  strife  and  ‘were  forced  to  make  concessions 
to  the  demented  mob’.  If  they  ‘were  not  in  a  position  to  apply  the  brake 
then  they  must  not  be  surprised  if  later  they  could  no  longer  manage 
affairs’.  Hitler’s  offer  would  not  be  repeated,  ‘not  even  if  the  Poles  made 
approaches  to  him  on  the  subject’.6  Three  days  later  Weizsacker  informed 
the  Embassy  staff  in  Warsaw  that  Moltke  would  not  be  returning  until 
after  Hitler’s  speech  in  the  Reichstag  on  28  April;  meanwhile  he  instructed 
them  once  more  to  ‘maintain  complete  reserve  until  further  notice’,  not 
only  ‘in  any  conversations  on  the  general  political  situation  and  on 
German-Polish  relations’  but  ‘in  other  matters  also’.7  And  finally,  on 
the  28th,  Hitler  announced  to  the  Reichstag  that  he  looked  upon  the 
German-Polish  Declaration,  negotiated  with  Pilsudski  in  1934,  ‘as  hav- 


1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  173. 

2  See  below,  p.  353.  Gafencu  was  one  of  the  East  European  statesmen  invited  to  be  present  at 
Hitler’s  birthday  celebrations  on  20  April. 

3  Gafencu:  Derniers  jours  de  V Europe,  2nd  ed.,  p.  43. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  73-74;  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  227. 

6  Ibid.  no.  234;  cf.  Gafencu,  op.  cit.  pp.  102-3. 

7  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  247. 


5  Ibid.  no.  225. 
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ing  been  unilaterally  infringed  by  Poland  and  thereby  no  longer  in 
existence’.1 

Copies  of  a  memorandum  embodying  this  denunciation,2  and  dated 
27  April,  were  handed  to  the  Polish  Foreign  Ministry  in  Warsaw  and  to 
the  Polish  charge  d’affaires  in  Berlin  at  the  moment  when  Hitler’s  speech 
was  due  to  begin.  There  were,  however,  certain  significant  differences  of 
emphasis  and  order,  as  between  the  private  and  the  public  statement.  In 
the  former,  addressed  to  the  Polish  Government  alone,  Hitler’s  heaviest 
indictment  concerned  the  Anglo-Polish  Agreement,  which  had,  he  de¬ 
clared,  violated  the  German-Polish  Declaration  of  1934  in  two  respects 
by  committing  Poland  to  intervention  in  a  German-British  conflict  even 
if  it  did  not  affect  her  interests  and  by  showing  that  Poland  had  abandoned 
the  method  of  settling  all  questions  arising  between  herself  and  Germany 
by  direct  discussion,  to  the  exclusion  of  external  influences.  The  Franco- 
Polish  Alliance,  which  had  been  an  established  fact  when  in  1934  Ger- 
may  and  Poland  had  begun  to  reorganize  their  relations,  was  not 
comparable  with  Poland’s  recent  entry  into  alliance  with  Great  Britain, 
whereby  she  had  subordinated  herself  to  ‘a  policy  inaugurated  from 
another  quarter,  and  which  aims  at  the  encirclement  of  Germany’.  This, 
then,  was  the  head  and  front  of  the  Polish  Government’s  offence.  Their 
rejection  of  Germany’s  proposals  in  March — which  were  here  enumerated, 
though  with  the  omission  of  any  reference  to  Slovakia3— and  their  simul¬ 
taneous  measures  of  partial  mobilization,  were  also  stigmatized.  The 
German  Government,  the  memorandum  stated,  were  compelled  to  de¬ 
clare  that,  in  entering  into  ‘political  obligations  which  are  not 
compatible  either  with  the  spirit  or  letter  of  the  German-Polish  Declara¬ 
tion  of  January,  1934,’  the  Polish  Government  ‘have  arbitrarily  and 
unilaterally  rendered  this  declaration  null  and  void’.  The  final  paragraph 
of  the  memorandum  did,  nevertheless,  indicate  that  all  possibility  of 
further  negotiation  was  not  ruled  out.  ‘Should  the  Polish  Government 
attach  importance  to  a  new  settlement’  of  German-Polish  relations  ‘by 
means  of  a  treaty,  the  German  Government  are  ready  to  do  this,  but  on 
one  condition,  namely  that  such  a  settlement  must  consist  of  a  clear 
obligation,  binding  on  both  parties’. 

In  Hitler’s  speech,  addressed  to  the  Reichstag  and  to  the  world  at 
large,4  the  Anglo-Polish  Agreement  received  by  contrast  less  prominence, 

1  Hitler:  Speeches  (Baynes),  ii.  1633. 

2  For  text  see  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  276;  Polish  White  Book,  no.  76;  Cmd.  6106,  no.  14. 

3  In  the  versions  reproduced  in  the  Polish  White  Book  (no.  76)  and  in  Cmd.  6106  (no.  14), 
however,  the  following  sentence  appears :  ‘At  the  same  time,  the  German  Government  expressed 
their  readiness  to  respect  Polish  interests  in  ensuring  the  independence  of  Slovakia.’ 

4  The  extracts  relevant  to  Poland  are  reproduced  in  the  Polish  White  Book,  no.  75,  and  in  Cmd. 
6106,  no.  13.  For  a  translation  of  the  main  part  of  the  speech  see  Hitler:  Speeches  (Baynes),  ii. 
pp.  1605-56;  the  extracts  quoted  here  are  from  pp.  1630-3. 
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and  Germany’s  claim  to  Danzig  was  accorded  pride  of  place.  This  prob¬ 
lem,  Hitler  said,  must  be  solved  at  the  latest  when  that  ‘calamitous 
institution’,  the  League  of  Nations  High  Gommissionership,  finally  came 
to  an  end.  Hitler  was  evidently  concerned  to  dispel  any  impression  that 
he  proposed  a  forcible  solution,  for  he  went  on  to  insist  on  his  recognition 
of  Poland’s  need  for  access  to  the  sea,  adding,  however,  that  such  access 
and  pari  passu  ‘a  German  route  through  the  Corridor,  have  no  kind  of 
military  importance  whatsoever.  Their  importance  is  exclusively  psycho¬ 
logical  and  economic.’  He  then  listed,  this  time  rather  more  fully,  the 
proposals  submitted  to  Poland  in  March — mentioning  among  them  a 
guarantee  of  the  German-Polish  frontier,  the  offer  of  a  twenty-five-year 
pact  of  non-aggression,  and  the  guarantee,  jointly  by  Germany,  Poland, 
and  Hungary,  of  Slovakia’s  independence — and,  after  deploring  the 
rejection  of  these  proposals  by  the  Poles,  he  continued:  ‘But  that  alone 
is  not  the  decisive  fact;  the  worst  is  that  now  Poland,  like  Czechoslovakia 
a  year  ago,  believes,  under  the  pressure  of  a  lying  international  campaign, 
that  it  must  call  up  troops,  although  Germany  on  her  part  has  not  called 
up  a  single  man  and  had  not  thought  of  proceeding  in  any  way  against 
Poland.’  Only  then  did  he  pass  on  to  the  topic  of  the  Anglo-Polish  Agree¬ 
ment  and  to  his  own  consequent  decision,  with  a  concluding  reference  to 
Germany’s  readiness,  should  the  Polish  Government  desire  it,  to  come  to 
‘fresh  contractual  arrangements’ .  Thus  it  seems  that,  while  the  prime  obj  ect 
of  the  memorandum  was  to  warn  Poland  against  any  deeper  involvement 
with  the  Western  Powers,  that  of  the  Reichstag  speech  was  to  inflame 
German  sentiment  against  Poland  while  at  the  same  time  convincing  the 
Western  Powers  of  Hitler’s  reasonableness  and  peaceable  intentions  in 
regard  to  the  eventual  and  inevitable  settlement  of  the  Danzig  question. 

How  far  Hitler  actually  hoped  or  expected  that  the  Poles  would  be 
sufficiently  cowed,  by  his  latest  stroke,  to  announce  their  compliance,  now, 
with  the  terms  that  they  had  rejected  in  March,  it  seems  hardly  possible 
to  judge.  That  he  even  wished  them  to  do  so  cannot,  perhaps,  be  asserted 
with  confidence.1  Certainly  he  was  concerned  to  prevent  them  from  sub¬ 
mitting  any  further  counter-proposals  of  a  kind  that  could  lead  only  to  a 
compromise.  To  a  suggestion  of  Attolico’s,  on  29  April,  that  Italy  should 
exercise  influence  on  Poland,  Weizsacker  replied  that  he  thought  it  in¬ 
opportune  to  encourage  her  ‘to  make  offers  to  Germany  which  would 
probably  be  insufficient  and  therefore  incapable  of  improving  the  Ger¬ 
man  situation’.2  Moreover,  in  a  memorandum  prepared  in  the  Foreign 

1  Henderson,  in  a  despatch  of  4  May  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  367),  quoted  the  opinion  of  a  well- 
informed  journalist  that  the  German  Government  had  ‘deliberately  played  for  a  rejection’  by 
Poland  of  the  proposals  regarding  Danzig  and  the  Corridor,  and  ‘feared  nothing  more  than  Polish 
acceptance  of  the  offer’.  See  also  Weizsacker’s  instruction  to  Moltke  on  5  April  (p.  336  above). 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  297.  Attolico  had  already  spoken  in  the  same  sense  to  Henderson,  when 
the  latter  returned  to  his  post  on  25  April  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  281). 
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Ministry  on  or  before  4  May — presumably  briefing  Ribbentrop  for  his 
conversations  with  Ciano  at  Milan  on  the  6th~7th— there  appears  the 
ominous  statement  that  ‘Italy  should  take  part,  to  the  best  of  her  ability, 
in  a  policy  of  isolating  Poland  from  all  sides’.1  It  looks  almost  as  though 
the  Germans  had  already  determined  on  a  forceful  settlement — even  if, 
as  yet,  only  a  partial  one — of  their  relationship  with  the  Poles,  in  definite 
preference  to  a  general  settlement,  however  favourable  to  Germany,  by 
negotiation.  But  this  question,  whatever  its  interest  for  the  historian,  re¬ 
mains  academic  for  the  chronicler  of  events,  since  in  point  of  fact  the 
Polish  Government’s  response  to  the  denunciation  of  the  1934  Declara¬ 
tion,  although  conciliatory  in  tone,  was  quite  unyielding  in  substance. 
On  3  May  the  Deputy  Speaker  of  the  Polish  Lower  House  had  already 
assured  a  Polish  audience  in  Danzig  territory  that,  while  the  Polish  nation 
recognized  the  right  of  the  Germans  in  Danzig  to  organize  their  own  life, 
Poland’s  minimum  demands  for  her  ancient  rights  in  the  Free  City  could 
not  be  subject  to  the  control  of  any  other  state:  ‘Nothing  can  happen  in 
the  Free  City  without  the  free  will  and  consent  of  Poland.’2  On  the  5th 
a  memorandum  conveying  the  Polish  Government’s  formal  and  direct 
reply  to  the  Reich  Government  was  handed  to  Weizsacker  by  the  Polish 
charge  d’affaires  in  Berlin.3 

The  memorandum  dealt  first  with  the  German  ‘offer’  to  Poland,  and 
recalled  that  the  Polish  Government  had  not  refused  to  enter  into  con¬ 
versations,  but,  considering  the  German  demands  put  forward  in  March 
1939  to  be  unacceptable,  had  made  certain  counter-proposals  in  writing 
on  26  March.  To  these  they  had  received  no  reply  for  a  month,  and  it  was 
only  on  28  April  that  they  learnt  from  the  Chancellor’s  speech,  and  from 
the  German  Government’s  memorandum,  that  ‘the  mere  fact  of  the 
formulation  of  counter-proposals  instead  of  the  acceptance  of  the  verbal 
German  suggestions  without  alteration  or  reservation  had  been  regarded 
by  the  Reich  as  a  refusal  of  discussions’.  As  to  the  Chancellor’s  allusion 
on  28  April  to  a  Polish-German-Hungarian  guarantee  of  Slovakia’s  inde¬ 
pendence,  no  proposal  of  this  description  and  in  this  form  had  ever  been 
received  by  the  Polish  Government  before.4  The  remainder  of  the  memo- 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  p.  445,  and  cf.  Editors’  Note  on  p.  444.  2  Daily  Telegraph,  5  May  1939. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  334.  The  German  Foreign  Ministry’s  translation  (ibid,  enclosure) 
contains  minor  verbal  deviations  from  the  text  as  reproduced  in  the  Polish  White  Book,  no.  78, 
and  in  Cmd.  6106,  no.  16. 

4  The  Polish  Government  seem  to  have  been  extremely  anxious  to  make  this  point  quite  clear 
to  the  world  at  large.  On  29  April  Noel  reported  to  Paris  a  statement  issued  by  the  Polish  Foreign 
Ministry  denying  the  Chancellor’s  assertion  that  he  had  proposed  either  a  prolongation  of  the 
non-aggression  pact  with  Poland  or  a  guarantee  by  Germany,  Poland,  and  Hungary  of  Slovakia’s 
independence:  ‘The  German  press  alone  (they  stated)  had  indicated  that  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  return  for  concessions  it  expected  from  Poland,  would  be  ready  to  prolong  the  Pact  of 
1934’  {Lime  jaune  franfais,  no.  1 1 1).  For  Ribbentrop’s  references  to  Slovakia  in  his  conversations 
with  Lipski  on  21  and  26  March,  and  to  the  non-aggression  pact  on  the  latter  occasion,  see 
above,  pp.  325  and  328-30. 
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randum  was  devoted  to  asserting  Poland’s  right  to  conclude  political 
agreements  with  third  states  and  to  denying  that  the  Anglo-Polish  mutual 
guarantee  controverted  the  German-Polish  Declaration  of  1934*  Finally, 
the  Polish  Government  declared  that,  although  they  did  not  share  the 
view  that  the  treaty  of  1934  had  been  violated  by  Poland,  they  were 
nevertheless  prepared  to  entertain  suggestions  for  the  fresh  regulation  of 
German-Polish  relations  by  means  of  a  treaty. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Sejm  on  5  May1  Beck  publicly  confirmed  and 
elaborated  the  Polish  Government’s  position.  He  dwelt  only  briefly  on  the 
denunciation  of  the  German-Polish  Declaration:  ‘If  the  policy  and  con¬ 
duct  of  the  other  party  diverges  from  the  principles  of  the  pact,  we  have 
no  reason  for  mourning  its  weakening  or  dissolution.’  As  to  the  German 
proposals  of  March  1939,  Beck  inquired  what  was  really  behind  them: 

Is  it  the  freedom  of  the  German  population  of  Danzig  (which  is  not  threatened), 
or  a  matter  of  prestige,  or  is  it  a  matter  of  barring  Poland  from  the  Baltic,  from 
which  Poland  will  not  allow  herself  to  be  barred?  The  same  considerations  apply 
to  communication  across  our  province  of  Pomorze.  .  .  .  We  have  given  the 
German  Reich  all  railway  facilities,  we  have  allowed  its  citizens  to  travel  with¬ 
out  customs  or  passport  formalities.  .  .  .  We  have  suggested  the  extension  of 
similar  facilities  to  road  traffic.  .  .  .  We  have  no  interest  in  obstructing  German 
citizens  in  their  communication  with  their  eastern  province.  But  we  have,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  reason  whatever  to  restrict  our  sovereignty  on  our  own 
territory. 

It  was  still,  he  went  on,  a  matter  of  unilateral  concessions  which  the  Reich 
Government  appeared  to  be  demanding  from  Poland.  Neither  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  triple  condominium  in  Slovakia  nor  the  proposal  for  a  twenty- 
five-year  prolongation  of  the  non- aggression  pact  had  been  ‘advanced  in 
any  concrete  form  in  any  of  the  recent  conversations’ ;  there  had  only  been 
allusions  and  unofficial  hints.  ‘Various  other  hints’  (Beck  was  evidently 
referring  here  to  the  question  of  Poland’s  attitude  towards  Russia)  had  also 
been  made,  and  to  these  he  reserved  the  right  to  return  if  necessary.  As 
to  Hitler’s  proposal  of  recognition  and  definite  acceptance  of  the  existing 
Polish-German  frontier,  ‘this  would  only  have  been  a  question  of  recog¬ 
nizing  what  is  de  jure  and  de  facto  our  indisputable  property’.  Referring, 
finally,  to  the  last  passage  of  the  German  memorandum,  Beck  declared 
that,  if  the  Reich  Government  were  really  guided  by  peaceful  intentions 
and  peaceful  methods  of  procedure,  ‘then  all  conversations,  provided,  of 
course,  that  they  respect  the  principles  I  have  already  enumerated,  are 
possible.  If  such  conversations  take  place,  the  Polish  Government  will .  .  . 
approach  the  problem  objectively,  having  regard  to  the  experience  of 
recent  times,  but  without  withholding  their  utmost  goodwill.’ 

1  Polish  White  Book,  no.  77;  Cmd.  6106,  no.  15;  see  also  Kennard’s  summary  of  the  speech 
(D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  386),  and  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  335. 
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Each  party  to  the  dispute  had  thus  expressed — however  ungraciously 
and  with  whatever  reservations— its  readiness  to  resume  negotiations. 
But,  in  fact,  no  further  negotiations  took  place.  Moltke,  who  returned  to 
Warsaw  on  6  May,  took  no  initiative  in  that  direction.  Commenting  on 
Polish  morale  in  a  despatch  of  the  10th,1  he  reported  that,  although  ‘the 
aggressive  belligerent  mood  of  last  week’  had  given  place  to  a  more 
fatalistic  frame  of  mind,  it  had  lost  none  of  its  determination  to  resist: 
Beck  was  now  completely  under  the  influence  of  the  army’s  ideas,  although 
there  were  some  doubts  as  to  whether  British  help  would  be  effective  or 
would  arrive  in  time.  ‘At  present  only  a  few  isolated  voices  dare  to  admit 
that  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  accepted  the  German  offer.’  More¬ 
over,  recent  events  in  Moscow,  and  in  particular  Litvinov’s  dismissal,  had 
made  a  deep  impression :  ‘Poland’s  anxiety  lest  Moscow  should  completely 
withdraw  from  the  ranks  of  the  encirclement  Powers  will  still  prove  to  be 
stronger  than  aversion  to  closer  collaboration.’  A  fortnight  later,  how¬ 
ever,  Moltke  reported  the  Poles  as  ‘feeling  less  and  less  at  ease  in  their  new 
dependence  on  Great  Britain’s  favour’.  They  had  made  ‘unmistakable 
efforts  to  secure  direct  talks  with  Germany  or  mediation  by  third  Powers’. 
And  he  went  on  to  describe  a  luncheon  party,  which  had  been  arranged 
by  ‘a  friendly  diplomat’,2  in  response  to  Arciszewski’s  recently  expressed 
desire  to  meet  him  personally  and  with  Beck’s  express  approval,  in  spite 
of  Moltke’s  reservation  that  he  could  not  himself  ‘foresee  any  results  from 
such  a  conversation  at  present’.  Arciszewski  had  been  at  great  pains,  on 
this  occasion,  to  exonerate  Beck  in  German  eyes  and  to  emphasize  how 
much  he  still  hoped  for  an  understanding  with  Germany — his  speech  in 
the  Sejm  had  been  made  under  the  pressure  of  military  and  of  public 
opinion,  it  represented  a  policy  not  his  own,  and  ‘in  a  fit  of  rage’  on  the 
next  day  he  had.  ‘thrown  a  whole  sheaf  of  congratulatory  telegrams  into 
a  corner’.  Arciszewski  had  finally  expressed  his  own  belief  that  ‘some 
compromise  must  surely  be  found  which  would  avoid  conveying  an  im¬ 
pression  of  capitulation’.  To  all  this  Moltke  had  merely  rejoined  that 
‘Beck’s  pronouncements  had  in  no  way  contributed  towards  easing  the 
situation,  and  that,  at  the  present  juncture,  it  did  not  strike  me  as  oppor¬ 
tune,  after  our  generous  proposal  had  been  rejected,  to  conduct  further 
negotiations.  For  what  there  was  to  say  had  been  included  in  the  Fiihrer’s 
speech.’  The  despatch  in  which  Moltke  reported  this  conversation3  was 
dated  23  May — the  day  of  the  secret  meeting  in  the  Reichskanzlei  at 
which  Hitler  announced  his  decision  for  war  with  Poland  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity. 

But  there  is  other  evidence,  besides  this  persisting  diplomatic  frigidity, 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  355. 

2  According  to  Sir  Lewis  Namier  (see  Diplomatic  Prelude,  pp.  172-5),  the  diplomat  alluded  to 

was  the  Bulgarian  Minister  in  Warsaw,  Troyanov.  3  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  429. 
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that  in  the  period  immediately  following  on  Beck’s  reply  to  Hitler  German 
policy  in  regard  to  Poland  was  rapidly  hardening.  In  the  matter  of  the 
German  minority  in  Poland,  for  instance,  while  the  meetings  of  the  mixed 
German-Polish  Commission,  abruptly  broken  off  on  3  March,  had  not 
been  resumed,1  throughout  April  and  early  May  little  use  had  been  made 
of  the  catalogues  of  assaults,  economic  boycotts,  and  even  ‘pogroms’  with 
which  the  German  consular  representatives  in  Western  Poland  dutifully 
supplied  the  authorities  at  home.  On  9  May,  however,  the  Foreign 
Ministry  circulated  to  the  appropriate  departments  and  authorities  a  letter 
stating  that  reprisals  against  Poles  and  German  nationals  of  Polish  stock 
living  in  the  Reich  were  under  consideration;  on  the  1 3th  Ribbentrop  gave 
instructions  that  a  meeting  should  be  convened  to  discuss  the  matter  on 
the  15th;  and  the  project  was  only  abandoned,  a  few  days  later,  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  unanimous  consensus  of  official  opinion  that  reprisals  ‘would 
in  the  long  run  harm  us  more  than  the  Poles’.2  On  the  15th  the  German 
Consul  at  Lodz  reported  very  grave  excesses  in  the  town  of  Tomaszow 
during  the  13th- 14th;  and  these  were  made  the  occasion  of  a  protest  by 
the  German  Counsellor  of  Embassy  in  Warsaw  on  the  17th.3  The  syste¬ 
matic  utilization  of  all  such  material,  from  now  on,  for  the  purposes  of 
propaganda  in  London  and  Paris,  will  presently  be  described.4 

Certain  developments,  also,  in  the  local  situation  in  Danzig  seemed  to 
indicate  that  by  the  second  week  in  May  German  policy  had  already 
entered  upon  a  new  phase.  Throughout  April  the  Free  City  had  been  kept 
in  a  state  of  constant  tension,  presumably  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of 


1  For  an  account  of  developments  in  the  minorities  question  during  1938  and  down  to  3  March 
1939  see  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  298-302  and  308-10;  and  for  the  German  delegation’s  views  on  the 
uselessness  of  prolonging  the  Mixed  Commission’s  meetings,  as  expressed  on  29  March,  see 
D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  125.  On  6  April  Beck’s  chef  de  cabinet  stated  to  a  member  of  the  German 
Embassy  staff  that  the  Polish  Government  were  agreeable  to  a  resumption  of  the  negotiations  at 
the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  (ibid.  no.  167),  but  this  suggestion  was  not  followed  up  by 
the  Germans. 

2  See  ibid.  nos.  350  and  note  2,  367,  387.  The  Ministries  of  Labour  and  of  the  Interior  objected 
to  the  expulsion  or  dismissal  of  Poles  employed  in  the  Reich,  on  the  score  of  the  shortage  of 
labour;  the  Cultural  Policy  Department  urged  that,  since  the  German  minority  in  Poland 
possessed  ten  times  as  many  cultural  and  economic  organizations  as  did  the  Polish  minority  in 
Germany,  counter-measures  against  such  organizations  should  be  taken  only  ‘as  a  second  resort’; 
Clodius,  of  the  Economic  Policy  Department,  weighing  the  possibilities  of  German  trade  embar¬ 
goes,  was  on  the  whole  more  opposed  to  than  in  favour  of  them;  and  Heydrich,  for  the  SS,  said 
that  reprisals  were  unlikely  to  be  successful,  but  that  the  frontier  police  would  be  instructed  to 
enforce  police  regulations  against  Poles  more  strictly. 

3  Ibid.  no.  402.  Leon  Noel  has  described  (L’ Agression  contre  la  Pologne,  pp.  367-8)  how,  on  his 
demand,  an  investigation  was  made  into  the  Tomaszow  ‘excesses’,  and  how,  instead  of  the  German 
casualties  reported — one  dead  and  two  wounded — there  were  found  to  be  no  dead  or  seriously 
hurt,  while  it  was  established  that  both  sides  had  been  at  fault.  Similar  findings,  Noel  adds, 
resulted  in  all  the  investigations  regularly  made  by  the  French  and  British  Embassies  right  down 
to  the  eve  of  the  war;  and  he  also  notes,  not  only  the  vagueness  and  lack  of  details  in  German 
reports  of ‘persecutions’,  but  also  the  rarity  of  German  official  protests  in  this  connexion. 

4  See  below,  pp.  382-4. 
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‘attrition’  recommended  to  Greiser  by  Weizsacker  on  29  March;1  but  the 
recurrent  rumours  of  an  imminent  coup  had  in  every  case  ended  in  anti¬ 
climax,  and  the  inevitable  succession  of  Polish-Danzig  ‘incidents’  had 
seldom  risen  above  the  level  of  triviality.  Moreover,  the  process  of  Danzig’s 
militarization — begun,  in  the  autumn  of  1938,  in  the  mistaken  belief  that 
the  Polish  Government  might  be  glad  to  connive  at  a  fait  accompli — had 
been  suspended  since  the  fiasco  at  the  end  of  March;2  at  the  beginning  of 
May  the  rumour  of  the  moment  was  that  Danzig’s  future  would  shortly  be 
settled  by  a  plebiscite.  On  1 5  May,  however,  the  British  Consul-General  in 
Danzig,  E.  H.  G.  (later  Sir  Gerald)  Shepherd,  reported  current  rumours 
of  the  infiltration  of  German  infantry  and  marines,  and  on  the  17th, 
having  inquired  into  their  truth,  he  stated  his  conclusion  that  there 
actually  had  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  numerical  strength  of 
potential  military  forces  as  well  as  in  arms  and  ammunition  supplies.3  It 
was  at  this  time,  too,  that  the  German  attitude  in  the  matter  of  Burck- 
hardt’s  return  to  Danzig  was  reversed.  For  whereas  in  March  Weizsacker 
had  urged  the  League  of  Nations  High  Commissioner  not  to  proceed  to 
the  Free  City,  but  to  return,  instead,  to  Geneva,4  it  was  now  intimated  to 
him  that  his  presence  in  Danzig  would  be  welcomed.  The  matter  had 
already  been  discussed  between  Greiser  and  Weizsacker  on  8  May,  when 
the  State  Secretary  said  that,  although  he  thought  Germany  would  raise 
no  objections  if  the  League  of  Nations  should  decide  to  retain  the  High 
Commissioner  in  his  post  and  to  send  him  back  to  Danzig,  ‘he  would  not 
consider  it  proper  to  influence  Burckhardt  now  about  his  return’ .s  On  the 
15th,  nevertheless,  Dr.  Krauel,  the  German  Consul-General  in  Geneva, 
raised  the  question  with  Burckhardt  himself,6  immediately  on  returning 
from  a  visit  to  Berlin.  There,  he  said,  they  were  somewhat  puzzled  as  to 
why  the  High  Commissioner  did  not  return  to  Danzig:  Greiser  had 
recently  told  the  Polish  Representative,  Ghodacki,  that  the  Senate  wanted 
him  back  and  that  he  knew  that  the  German  Government  also  wanted  it. 
In  saying  this,  Greiser  ‘had  gone  beyond  what  he  was  really  authorised  to 
say’.  The  German  Government  could  not  now  say  that  they  wanted  him 
back,  but  it  was  a  fact  that  they  did.  When  Burckhardt  inquired  what 
were  the  prospects  of  peace  and  quiet  in  Danzig,  and  what  truth  there 
might  be  in  the  story  of  a  forthcoming  plebiscite,  Krauel  replied  ‘that  the 
idea  of  a  plebiscite  had  been  abandoned’,7  that  there  would  be  ‘a  period  of 

1  See  above,  p.  334.  2  See  above,  pp.  333-4. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  523,  538,  568.  The  Polish  authorities  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  these 
infiltrations  at  all  seriously:  on  12  May  Kennard  reported  the  Polish  Representative’s  view  that 
Danzig  was  still  effectively  demilitarized  and  that  there  were  no  fortifications,  while  on  the  20th 
Beck  admitted  to  Kennard  that  he  had  received  information  similar  to  that  supplied  by  Shepherd, 
but  that  he  ‘did  not  think  that  exaggerated  importance  should  be  attached  to  these  rumours’ 
(ibid.  nos.  507,  564).  4  See  above,  p.  333  and  note  1.. 

5  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  361.  5  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  524. 

7  This  seems  to  imply  that  the  idea  had  in  fact  been  entertained,  either  by  the  Germans  or 
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calm’,  and  that  there  would  be  ‘no  fresh  anti-constitutional  decrees  in  the 
next  months’.  Finally  Krauel  admitted  to  Burckhardt  that  ‘the  real 
reason  why  [the  Germans]  did  not  want  any  change  in  the  position  of  the 
High  Commissioner  was  that  if  this  happened  it  would  necessitate  a  direct 
German-Polish  settlement,  and  this  they  were  not  at  present  ready  to 
face’.1  The  pretext  sounded  plausible  enough;  but  it  seems  more  probable 
that  by  this  time  Hitler  had,  in  fact,  already  reached  the  decision  which 
he  was  to  unfold  on  23  May,  and  that  the  true  explanation,  both  of  the 
military  infiltrations  and  of  the  manoeuvres  to  effect  Burckhardt’s  return, 
is  to  be  sought  in  his  fear  lest  the  Poles  should  in  the  meantime  upset  his 
time-table  by  occupying  Danzig  themselves. 

(b)  The  Western  Powers 

For  some  time  after  the  announcement  of  the  Anglo-Polish  Agreement 
the  diplomatic  reserve  maintained  by  the  Germans  in  their  dealings  with 
Poland  was  extended  also  to  Britain  and  France.  ‘During  the  past  month’, 
the  British  charge  d’affaires  in  Berlin  (Sir  George  Ogilvie-Forbes)  reported 
on  19  April,  ‘senior  officials  in  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  have  shown 
decided  reluctance  both  in  their  offices  and  on  private  occasions  to  discuss 
with  me  the  grave  questions  of  foreign  affairs  now  at  issue.’  Those  few  of 
his  colleagues  who  had  been  more  fortunate  found  that  ‘the  Ministry  know 
little  or  nothing  of  intended  action’.  Weizsacker  was ‘sad  and  mute’.  He 
was  much  embittered  against  Great  Britain.  On  the  17th  Ogilvie-Forbes 
had  sought  an  interview  with  Prince  Bismarck — the  only  senior  official 
in  the  Foreign  Ministry  who  showed  any  ‘disposition  to  talk’ — only  to  be 
told  that  ‘the  profoundest  feelings  of  enmity’  were  being  roused  in  the 
breasts  of  ordinary  Germans  against  Britain,  the  instigator  of  encircle¬ 
ment,  and  that  unless  this  policy  ceased  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  war  was 
to  be  avoided.  And  when  he  had  broached  the  question  of  the  British 
Ambassador’s  return,  Bismarck  warned  him  brusquely  that  if  it  were  to 
be  made  a  matter  of  public  discussion  ‘the  response  .  .  .  would  not  be 
conciliatory’,  and  that  unless  it  took  place  soon  ‘the  German  Government 
would  adopt  the  attitude  that  it  did  not  care  whether  there  was  a  British 
Ambassador  here  or  not’.  Hitler,  also,  might  not  be  in  any  hurry  to  send 
Dirksen  back  to  London.2 

by  the  local  Danzig  Party  leaders,  or  by  both.  In  this  connexion  it  is  perhaps  of  some  interest 
that,  in  a  despatch  of  23  May  from  the  British  Ambassador  in  Ankara,  the  German  charge 
d’affaires  there  was  stated  to  have  inquired  what  Turkey’s  attitude  would  be  ‘in  the  event  of  a 
plebiscite  on  Danzig  resulting  in  a  demand  for  union  with  Germany  followed  by  a  Polish  march 
on  Danzig’  (ibid.  no.  594). 

1  D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  524.  For  Burckhardt’s  eventual  return  to  Danzig  on  26  May  see  below, 
p.  388. 

2  Ogilvie-Forbes’s  account  of  this  conversation  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  223)  differs  materially  from 
that  of  Bismarck  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  no.  220),  according  to  which  the  British  charge  d’affaires  of ‘his 
own  accord  .  .  .  described  the  British  encirclement  policy  and  the  inclusion  of  the  Soviet  Union 
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There  was,  indeed,  some  ground  for  chagrin  in  Berlin,  for,  so  far  from 
betraying  any  weakening  of  resolve  or  any  diminution  of  solidarity,  the 
Western  Powers  had  already  cast  their  net  of  encirclement  perceptibly 
wider.  Spurred  to  fresh  efforts  by  Italy’s  invasion  of  Albania  on  7  April, 
they  had  extended  unilateral  guarantees  of  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Rumania  on  the  13th;1  they  were  known  to  be  pressing  forward  with 
negotiations  for  a  tripartite  agreement  with  Turkey;2  and  they  had  re¬ 
sumed,  on  the  14th,  their  attempt  to  associate  Soviet  Russia  with  the 
security  system  which  they  aimed  at  fashioning.3  Moreover,  they  were 
soon  to  give  occasion  for  further  offence,  for  the  British  Government’s 
preoccupation  with  the  gaps  in  their  defences,  long  felt,  was  about  to  find 
expression  in  action.  On  20  April  Chamberlain  told  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  of  his  intention  to  create  a  Ministry  of  Supply,4  and  on  the  26th  he 
was  to  announce  the  immediate  introduction  of  a  limited  and  temporary 
measure  of  conscription.  Thus  Henderson’s  return  to  Berlin  on  the  25th5 
was  deprived  of  any  mollifying  effect  that  it  might  otherwise  have  had, 
since  his  first  task  was  to  notify  the  German  Government  of  this  latest  step, 
and  to  explain  the  circumstances  before  the  actual  statement  on  conscrip¬ 
tion  was  made  in  the  Commons.6  Ribbentrop,  however,  was  not  accessible, 
and  the  Ambassador  was  obliged  to  deliver  his  message  to  Weizsacker  on 
the  26th,  by  which  time  the  news  had  already  appeared  in  the  German 
press ;  in  doing  so,  he  gave  verbal  assurances  that  the  British  Government’s 
announcement  of  their  intention  to  resist  aggression  in  certain  specified 
cases  implied  no  desire  to  encircle  or  threaten  either  Germany  or  Italy. 
Weizsacker  said  that  the  Fiihrer  himself  would  doubtless  deal  with  the 
question  of  encirclement  in  the  Reichstag  on  28  April.  He  also  asserted 
that  Britain’s  guarantee  of  Poland  was  responsible  for  the  latter’s  attitude, 
and  might  well  have  results  the  opposite  of  those  desired.7 

While  Weizsacker  thus  persisted  in  the  attitude  of  aloof  severity,  there 
were  indications,  at  this  time,  of  a  change  of  tactics  in  Germany’s  approach 
to  the  Western  Powers.  In  the  week  preceding  Henderson’s  resumption  of 
his  post,  two  unofficial  and  indirect  attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  to 
convey  to  the  British  Government  that,  if  they  would  only  abandon  their 
encirclement  policy,  German  and  British  interests  could  yet  be  reconciled. 
The  first  occasion  was  on  19  April,  when  Hitler  received  the  Rumanian 
Foreign  Minister  in  an  audience  lasting  one  and  a  half  hours,  and  Gafencu, 


in  it  as  the  chief  cause  for  complaint  which,  in  his  view,  Germany  had  against  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment’.  He  professed  his  inability  to  understand  ‘why  Germany  had  not  solved  the  problem  of 
Danzig  and  the  Corridor  last  winter  before  proceeding  to  the  final  settlement  of  the  Czech 
question’.  1  See  above,  pp.  iio-ii.  2  See  above,  pp.  ii3seqq. 

3  See  below,  pp.  437  seqq.  4  See  below,  pp.  709-10. 

5  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  281,  note  1.  6  Ibid.  no.  284. 

7  For  Weizsacker’s  record  of  the  conversation  see  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  272;  and  for  Henderson’s, 
D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  288-9. 
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who  had  arranged  to  visit  London  and  Paris  when  his  stay  in  Berlin  was 
over,  gained  the  impression,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  certain  parts  of  the 
Chancellor’s  disquisition  were  addressed,  in  reality,  not  so  much  to  himself 
as,  through  him,  to  his  future  hosts.1  Hitler  told  Gafencu  that  ‘if  Britain 
wanted  war,  she  could  have  it,  but  it  would  be  a  great  disappointment  to 
him,  who  had  been  a  great  Anglophile  from  his  earliest  youth.  It  had 
always  been  his  opinion  that  Germany  and  Britain  must  work  together, 
but  the  policy  being  pursued  there  today  was  one  of  visionaries  and  not 
of  statesmen’.2  The  second  occasion  was  three  days  later,  when  a  member 
of  Hitler’s  personal  staff,  dining  privately  with  Ogilvie-Forbes  on  the 
22nd,  told  him  that  the  Chancellor  had  not  yet  given  up  hope  of  per¬ 
manent  good  relations  with  Great  Britain — ‘one  of  his  oldest  and  dearest 
ambitions’.  He  had  expressed  the  wish  that  ‘some  really  prominent 
personage  with  a  fluent  knowledge  of  German  should  come  and  have  a 
man-to-man  talk  without  the  intermediary  of  an  interpreter  as  has  been 
hitherto  the  case’.3 

In  his  speech  to  the  Reichstag  on  28  April,4  and  in  a  memorandum  to 
the  British  Government,  dated  the  27th,  but  delivered  at  the  Foreign 
Office  in  London  the  same  day,5  Hitler  finally  announced  the  decision 
which  he  had  been  contemplating  secretly  ever  since  the  autumn — or 
even  the  spring — of  1938, 6  and  at  which  he  had  already  hinted  in  his 
speech  at  Wilhelmshaven  on  1  April.7  In  memorandum  and  speech  he  set 
forth  the  same  sequence  of  ideas.  The  Anglo-German  Naval  Agreement 
had  had  as  its  basis — and,  indeed,  its  pre-condition — mutual  trust  and 
regard,  and  the  understanding  and  respect  of  each  party  for  the  vital 
interests  of  the  other.  But,  whereas  Germany  had  consistently  respected 
British  interests,  strictly  limiting  her  own  ambitions  to  spheres  which  did 
not  conflict  with  them,  the  British  Government  by  contrast,  withdrawing 
their  trust,  had  adopted  the  attitude  that,  no  matter  where  Germany 
might  find  herself  in  conflict,  they  must  always  take  up  their  stand  against 


1  For  Gafencu’s  account  of  the  conversation  during  his  subsequent  visit  to  London  see 
D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  278  (pp.  302-5),  279  (p.  309) ;  see  also  his  Derniers  jours  de  V Europe,  2nd  ed., 
pp.  94-1 11.  For  the  official  German  account  see  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  234. 

2  Ibid. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  268.  This  suggestion  was  repeated  in  August:  see  below,  p.  380,  note  1. 

4  See  also  above,  p.  341  and  note  4.  For  extracts  relevant  to  Anglo-German  relations,  see 
Cmd.  6106,  no.  21. 

5  Translated  texts,  showing  only  minor  verbal  differences,  of  the  memorandum  of  27  April 
appear  in  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  307,  and  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  277. 

6  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  167-72,  on  the  German  Government’s  note  of  10  December  1938, 
announcing  their  intention  of  building  up  their  strength  in  submarines  to  parity  with  Great 
Britain. 

7  See  above,  p.  335.  On  4  April  Ogilvie-Forbes,  inquiring  of  Weizsacker  as  to  whether 
Hitler’s  statement  at  Wilhelmshaven  was  to  be  taken  as  a  denunciation  of  the  Naval  Agreement, 
received  the  reply  that,  ‘as  he  knew,  the  denunciation  of  an  Agreement  took  place  by  notification 
through  diplomatic  channels’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  no.  156). 
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her — even  when  English  interests  were  in  no  way  affected.  Thus,  through 
their  encirclement  policy,  they  had  unilaterally  deprived  the  Naval  Agree¬ 
ment  of  its  basis,  and  had  ‘put  out  of  force’  both  it  and  the  supplementary 
Declaration  of  1 7  July  1937  (as  well  as  Part  III  of  the  Naval  Agreement  of 
that  date,  in  which  the  obligation  of  mutual  exchange  of  information  was 
laid  down).1  Nevertheless,  Hitler  still  hoped  to  avoid  an  armaments  race 
with  England,  and  the  German  Government  would  therefore  continue  to 
abide  by  the  qualitative  provisions  of  the  1937  Agreement.2  They  were, 
moreover,  ‘gladly  ready’  to  enter  into  negotiations,  should  the  British 
Government  desire  it,  ‘in  regard  to  the  future  problems  here  arising’,  and 
indeed  would  welcome  the  prospect  of  reaching  ‘a  clear  and  categorical 
understanding  on  a  sure  basis’.3 

In  substance,  then,  these  communications  proclaimed  a  hostile  act  of 
reprisal  against  encirclement.  But  their  context,  and  the  language  in 
which  they  were  couched,  gave  them  an  ambivalence  no  less  striking  than 
that  of  Hitler’s  pronouncements  to  Gafencu  nine  days  earlier.  At  Wil- 
helmshaven  on  1  April,  when  he  only  hinted  at  the  denunciation  of  the 
Naval  Agreement,  Hitler  had  bitterly  attacked  Great  Britain.  Yet  it  was 
in  moderate  phrases,  and  with  professions  of  admiration,  wounded  affec¬ 
tion,  and  regret,  that  he  now  dealt  the  actual  blow:  his  consistent  desire 
for  friendship  had  been  due,  not  only  to  sentiment,  but  to  his  belief  that 
the  British  Empire’s  existence  was  ‘an  inestimable  factor  of  value  for  the 
whole  of  human  economic  and  cultural  life’ ;  and  the  thought  of  destroying 
the  Anglo-Saxon  people’s  colonizing  work  in  the  world  still  appeared  to 
him  as  ‘nothing  but  the  effluence  of  human  wanton  destructiveness’.  It 
was  a  matter  of  profound  regret  to  him  that  England  should  take  a  war 
with  Germany  for  granted — ‘for  the  only  claim  I  have  ever  made,  and 
shall  continue  to  make,  on  England  is  for  the  return  of  our  colonies.  But 
I  always  made  it  very  clear  that  this  would  never  become  the  cause  of  a 
military  conflict.’4  Significant,  too,  was  the  care  which  Hitler  now  be¬ 
stowed,  by  way  of  preface  to  that  part  of  his  speech  devoted  specifically  to 
Great  Britain,  on  the  detailed  defence  of  his  whole  policy  towards  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  since  the  beginning  of  1 938 ;  for  it  showed  how  far  he  had  travelled 
since  that  day  of  triumph,  in  March,  when  he  predicted  that  the  ‘Czech 
affair’  would  be  forgotten  within  a  fortnight — how  far,  even,  since  the 
Wilhelmshaven  speech  four  weeks  earlier,  which  had  contained  only  the 
most  cursory  self-justification.  And  how  much  more  cordial  were  his 

1  For  the  text  of  the  notes  constituting  the  Agreement  of  1935  see  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1 935>  i-  142-5;  and  for  an  account  of  its  negotiation  see  Survey  for  1935,  i.  178-85.  For  the  Agree¬ 
ment  and  supplementary  Declaration  of  17  July  1937  see  Cmd.  5637. 

2  In  a  circular  of  28  April  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  no.  282)  the  German  Missions  in  Paris,  Rome, 
Tokyo,  Washington,  Warsaw,  and  the  capitals  of  the  Scandinavian  and  Finnish  states  were 
instructed  to  emphasize  this  point. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  307. 


4  Hitler:  Speeches  (Baynes),  ii.  1623-5. 
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expressions,  in  Britain’s  case,  of  his  readiness  for  future  negotiations  than 
those  which,  at  a  later  point  in  the  same  speech,  he  was  to  address  to 
Poland. 

Indeed,  the  entire  speech— including  that  part  of  it  which  related  to 
Poland,1  as  well  as  Hitler’s  answer,  in  the  concluding  section,  to  President 
Roosevelt’s  ‘peace  appeal’  of  1 5  April2 — seems  to  have  constituted,  though 
it  was  delivered  before  a  German  audience,  a  clever  attempt  to  wean 
official  and  public  opinion3  in  the  Western  democracies  from  the  policy  of 
‘encirclement’  in  general,  and  from  that  of  support  for  Poland  in  parti¬ 
cular.  Neither  in  London  nor  in  Paris,  however,  was  there  any  discernible 
eagerness  to  open  wider  the  door  left  ajar  for  penitent  appeasers.  Cou- 
londre,  writing  from  Berlin  on  30  April,  noted  the  disappointment  felt 
in  official  circles  at  the  reception  accorded  by  the  French  press  to  the 
Reichstag  speech,  for  ‘they  had  counted  on  its  making  a  profound  im¬ 
pression  and  creating  controversies  which  would  divide  French  public 
opinion’.4  And  Henderson,  in  an  unpleasant  interview  with  Ribbentrop 
on  2  May,5  was  forced  to  listen  to  ‘a  long  paraphrase’  of  the  speech, 
culminating  in  the  assertion  that  Great  Britain  was  planning  to  attack 
Germany,  who,  however,  was  ready  for  a  war  of  six  months  and  even,  if 
necessary,  twenty  years. 

From  this  conversation,  the  British  Ambassador  afterwards  told  his 
French  colleague,  he  gained  the  impression  that  a  far-reaching  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  Foreign  Minister’s  mind:  ‘A  year  ago  .  .  .  von  Ribben¬ 
trop  was  convinced  that  neither  England  nor  France  would  come  to  the 
help  of  Central  or  Eastern  Europe.  He  admits  the  contrary  to-day. 
Nevertheless,  he  does  not  believe  it  as  regards  Danzig.’6 


(c)  Germany’s  Anti-Encirclement  Measures  in  South-East  Europe 

and  Spain 

As  a  result  of  the  steps  which  Britain  and  France  had  been  taking  to 
organize  a  peace  front  it  was  not  towards  Warsaw  only,  but  also  towards 
Bucharest  and  Athens,  Ankara  and  Belgrade,  that  the  Germans  now 
looked  with  distrust.  Even  before  the  public  announcement  of  the  Anglo- 
French  guarantees  to  Greece  and  Rumania  on  13  April,  Ribbentrop  had 
already  on  the  12  th  issued  a  circular7  instructing  various  German  diplo- 


1  See  above,  pp.  340-1.  2  See  below,  pp.  359-62. 

3  When  depositing  the  German  memorandum  with  the  Foreign  Office  in  London,  the  Ger¬ 

man  charge  d’affaires  also  informed  them  that  his  Government  thought  it  so  important  that 
Hitler’s  speech  ‘should  reach  foreign  Governments  and  the  foreign  press  in  an  accurate  form’ 
that  an  English  translation  had  been  made  and  was  being  circulated  to  the  press  agencies  in 
London  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  307). 

4  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  1 13.  The  French  Ambassador  had  returned  to  his  post  on  26  April. 

5  For  Henderson’s  official  report  on  this  interview  see  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  330,  333,  341. 

6  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  1 1 9.  7  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  186. 
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matic  representatives  abroad  how  to  behave  in  face  of  the  Anglo-French 
‘efforts  at  encirclement  directed  against  Germany  and  Italy’.  They  were 
to  refrain,  he  said,  from  making  any  demarche ;  but,  if  discussion  should 
arise,  they  were  to  answer  to  the  following  effect:  ‘We  do  not  expect  any 
further  States  to  be  hoodwinked  by  the  British.  Should  further  Govern¬ 
ments  nevertheless  fall  a  prey  to  the  enticements  of  the  British,  we  should 
deplore  this  in  the  interests  of  the  States  themselves.  We  would  regard  any 
participation  in,  or  connection  with,  such  a  combination  as  being  directed 
against  us  and  would  react  accordingly.’  They  were,  in  conversations,  to 
treat  ‘the  whole  affair  with  great  composure  and  ridicule  the  nervous  zeal 
with  which  the  British  are  trying  to  harness  other  States  to  serve  their  own 
ends’. 

(1)  Rumania 

In  the  third  week  of  April  the  Rumanian  Foreign  Minister,  Gafencu, 
found  himself  under  the  embarrassing  necessity,  during  his  stay  in  Berlin, 
of  defending  in  person  Rumania’s  acceptance — however  passive — of  the 
Anglo-French  guarantee.1  The  latter,  he  was  told  both  by  Ribbentrop 
on  18  April  and  by  Hitler  on  the  19th,  would  profit  Rumania  nothing;2 
and  it  was  intimated  to  him  that,  if  Rumania  participated  in  the  policy  of 
encirclement,  Hitler  would  unleash  her  covetous  neighbour,  Hungary, 
against  her.  Otherwise,  Hitler  mentioned,  he  was  ‘not  interested  in  an 
alteration  of  frontiers  in  favour  of  Hungary’.  As  regards  the  British 
‘mania  for  guarantees’,  Hitler  said,  ‘there  was  no  question  of  Germany 
being  an  enemy  of  Rumania.  Rumania’s  only  possible  enemies  were 
Hungary,  Russia,  and  Bulgaria,  and  he  did  not  think  that  Britain  would 
ever  put  a  guarantee  into  effect  if  Rumania  was  attacked  by  one  of  these 
States’.3  By  13  May,  however,  Fabricius,  the  German  Minister  in  Bucha¬ 
rest,  was  urging  the  German  Government  to  supply  some  anti-tank  guns 
and  uniforms  from  Czech  military  stores  to  Rumania  in  order  that  they 
might  receive  additional  supplies  of  Rumanian  petroleum.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  telegram  stating  that  Germany  could  not  supply  uniforms  had 
caused  the  Rumanian  Government  to  decide  not  to  break  off  economic 
negotiations  with  Britain.4 

(2)  Greece 

Although  Greece  had  been  warned  previously  that  the  acceptance  of  a 
British  guarantee  would  displease  Germany,5  there  is  no  evidence  that 
official  disapprobation  was  shown  after  Chamberlain’s  announcement  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  1 3  April  of  guarantees  to  Greece  from  Britain 
and  France.  The  Greek  White  Book  records6  a  conversation  between  the 

1  See  above,  pp.  105-10.  2  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  nos.  227  and  234. 

3  Ibid.  no.  234  4  Ibid.  no.  376.  5  See  above,  p.  104. 

6  Greek  White  Book ,  no.  37. 
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Greek  Minister  and  the  German  charge  d’affaires  in  London  on  13  April, 
when,  being  assured  by  Simopoulos  that  his  Government  ‘had  asked 
neither  for  the  British  nor  the  French  guarantee’,1  Kordt  had  contented 
himself  with  the  comment  that  ‘he  was  glad  that  Greece  had  received  a 
guarantee  from  both  sides’.  Neither  the  Germans  nor  the  Italians  appear, 
in  fact,  to  have  taken  Greece’s  potentialities  for  encirclement  very  seriously ; 
and  during  his  conversations  with  Ciano  at  Milan  on  6-7  May  Ribbentrop 
expressed  the  view  that,  now  that  Albania  was  occupied,  the  importance 
of  Greece  had  dwindled  and  that  in  any  case  it  would  be  easy  for  the  Axis 
to  control  her  though  that  would  probably  mean  deposing  the  present 
king.2 


(3)  Yugoslavia 

Gafencu,  after  attending  Hitler’s  birthday  review,3  had  hardly  departed 
from  Berlin  on  20  April  when  the  Yugoslav  Minister,  Cincar-Marcovic, 
arrived  there  for  a  two-day  visit  on  the  25th,  fresh  from  prolonged  con¬ 
versations  at  Venice  with  the  other  Axis  partner.  He,  too,  was  received 
by  Ribbentrop,  by  Goring,  and  by  Hitler  himself.  To  the  German 
questionnaire  (sent  out  in  connexion  with  Roosevelt’s  Peace  Appeal  of 
14  April)4  Yugoslavia  had  replied  that  she  did  not  feel  threatened  by 
Germany;5  nor  had  she  taken  any  special  military  measures  after  the 
Italian  landing  in  Albania,6  although  public  opinion  had  been  much 
disturbed.  Ribbentrop  told  Cincar-Marcovic  that  it  seemed  desirable, 
‘perhaps  even  for  Yugoslavia’s  domestic  situation,  that  she  should  accede 
to  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact’.  He  received  the  reply  that  Yugoslavia 
‘would  in  all  circumstances  remain  neutral’,  and  Cincar-Marcovic  added 
that  ‘his  colleagues  considered  that  Yugoslav  public  opinion,  which  was 
second  to  that  of  no  other  country  in  its  anti-Bolshevist  attitude,  would  not 
yet  understand  a  decision  to  join  the  Pact’.7  Ribbentrop  also  asked  if 
Yugoslavia  ‘was  willing  to  leave  the  League  of  Nations’.  He  was  then  told 
that  the  Yugoslav  Government  ‘had  dissolved  the  permanent  Delegation 
in  Geneva  and  had  accredited  a  Minister  to  Berne’.8 

Ribbentrop  further  informed  Cincar-Marcovic  that  he  thought  ‘Hun¬ 
gary  also  was  prepared  to  make  no  claims  for  revision  against  Yugoslavia’, 
and  Hitler  hoped  that  Yugoslavia  would  come  to  terms  with  Hungary. 
Hitler  mentioned  that  the  treatment  of  Germans  in  Yugoslavia  was  much 
better  than  in  Hungary  and  that  these  ‘were  the  best  advocates  for  Yugo¬ 
slavia  in  the  Reich’.  For  Hitler  ‘a  strong  Yugoslavia  was  very  important 


1  See  above,  p.  U2. 

2  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  431 ;  Eng.  version,  p.  285. 

to  carry  out  this  last  scheme. 

4  See  below,  pp.  359-61. 

6  Ibid.  no.  1 9 1 . 


Evidence  is  lacking  that  any  attempt  was  made 
3  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  243. 

5  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  250. 

8  Ibid,  and  see  also  no.  534. 


7  Ibid.  no.  262. 
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and  he  was  firmly  convinced  that  Italy  held  the  same  views,  since  she 
would  rather  see  Yugoslavia  than  Hungary  on  the  Adriatic’.1 

After  the  meetings  both  Cincar-Marcovic  and  Ribbentrop  expressed 
their  satisfaction  with  this  interchange  of  views,  and,  on  returning  to 
Belgrade,  Cincar-Marcovic  was  reported  to  have  ‘spoken  of  his  visit  to 
Berlin  with  great  pleasure  and  had  obviously  been  strengthened  by  it’.2 
Ribbentrop,  for  his  part,  spoke  with  equal  enthusiasm  to  Ciano  at  Milan 
on  6-7  May  of  the  Yugoslav  attitude3  and  was  sure  that  Yugoslavia  would, 
in  any  event,  ‘maintain  neutrality  while  supporting  the  Axis  powers 
economically’.  When  Ciano  visited  Berlin  to  sign  the  Pact  of  Steel  a  fort¬ 
night  later  he  again  discussed  Yugoslavia,  and  his  Diary  reveals,  incident¬ 
ally,  that  Ribbentrop  hesitated,  at  that  stage,  to  encourage  Italy’s  designs 
on  her  Balkan  neighbour  and  the  fomenting  of  unrest  in  Croatia:  ‘Ribben¬ 
trop  approves,  but  I  can  see  that  he  really  prefers  to  maintain  the  Yugoslav 
status  quo.’4 


(4)  Hungary 

At  the  end  of  April  it  was  the  Hungarians’  turn  for  indoctrination, 
though  here  Germany’s  problem  was  of  a  different  order.  There  was  little 
likelihood  of  Hungary’s  participation  in  the  encirclement  bloc,  although 
Ribbentrop,  when  he  received  her  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister 
on  29  April,5  was  concerned,  in  passing,  to  counteract  any  tendency  on 
their  part  to  be  unduly  overawed  by  it.  The  Germans  did  not,  he  told 
Counts  Teleki  and  Csaky,  ‘take  too  seriously  the  flood  of  propaganda  let 
loose  by  Britain.  It  was  dangerous,  however,  for  other  countries  to  join 
such  a  campaign.’  His  main  preoccupation  was,  rather,  with  the  delicate 
question  of  Hungary’s  attitude  towards  Poland,  and  with  the  need  to  put 
across  two  mutually  inconsistent  theses :  the  first  being  that  Germany  had 
no  intention  of  attacking  either  the  Western  Powers  or  Poland,  and  the 
second,  that,  if  she  did  attack  the  Poles,  her  victory  would  be  a  foregone 
conclusion  and  Hungarian  intervention  futile;  and  his  task  was  rather 
comically  embarrassed  by  a  proposal  which  the  Hungarian  Ministers  put 
forward  at  a  later  conversation  on  1  May,6  that  the  Hungarian  Govern¬ 
ment  should  make  some  demarche  in  Warsaw  with  a  view  to  promoting  a 
German-Polish  reconciliation.  The  Reich  Foreign  Minister  thereupon 
asked  the  Hungarian  Ministers  to  refrain  from  any  such  step,  since  the 
Fiihrer’s  generous  offer,  made  once  and  for  all,  had  been  rejected  by 
Poland.  Thus  Ribbentrop  found  himself  assuring  his  hearers,  at  one 
point,  that  there  was  ‘no  intention  of  bringing  about  a  trial  of  strength 

1  Ibid.  no.  271.  2  Ibid.  no.  315. 

3  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  431;  Eng.  version,  p.  285. 

4  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  21  May  1939.  See  also  above,  pp.  298-300. 

5  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxxv.  431-5  (737~D);  translation  in  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  295. 

6  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxxv.  436-8  (738-D);  translation  in  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  300. 
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with  Britain’  or  that,  ‘whatever  happened  in  Europe,  no  French  or  British 
soldier  would  attack  Germany’,  and  asserting  his  confidence,  at  another, 
that  in  the  event  of  such  an  attack,  ‘Hungary  would  take  her  place  beside 
the  Axis  Powers’.1 

The  Hungarians  received  no  satisfaction  regarding  their  revisionist 
claims,  for  Germany’s  interest  in  keeping  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  in  tow 
was  at  this  juncture  overriding.  For  the  moment  they  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  officially  recorded  statement  that  ‘both  Germany  and  Hungary 
could  feel  very  satisfied  with  the  events  of  the  last  year’.2  Hitler  told  Teleki 
(also  on  the  29th)  that  he  would  ‘be  glad  if  Hungary  reached  agreement 
with  Yugoslavia’.3  Csaky  had  explained  to  Ribbentrop  just  before  this 
that  the  Hungarian  Government  were 

prepared  to  go  a  long  way  in  making  concessions  to  Yugoslavia,  but  it  had  not 
yet  been  found  possible  to  overcome  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  fact  that  the 
Yugoslav  Government  considered  that  they  could  only  conclude  an  agreement 
with  the  Hungarian  Government  on  condition  that  Hungary  made  at  least  a 
similar  offer  to  Rumania,  which,  in  view  of  the  situation,  it  was  impossible  for 
the  Hungarian  Government  to  do.4 


At  their  second  meeting  on  1  May  Csaky  also  asked  Ribbentrop  ‘to  see 
that  the  Reich  Government  authorities  in  Vienna  did  not  interfere  so 
much  in  the  politics  of  Slovakia  and  Hungary.  Agitation,  inspired  from 
Vienna,  was  being  carried  on  in  Bratislava  against  Hungary.’  Ribbentrop 
retorted  that  the  Slovak  Minister  in  Berlin  ‘complained  of  frontier  inci¬ 
dents,  oppression  of  the  Slovak  minority  by  Hungary,  and  the  refusal  of 
the  agrement  to  a  Slovak  Minister  in  Budapest’.  He  added  that  ‘he  did  not 
want  to  make  any  comment  on  this,  but  would  be  glad  if  matters  were  soon 
settled’.  To  this  Teleki  replied  that  young  members  of  the  Hlinka  Guard 
were  ‘primarily  responsible  for  the  frontier  incidents’.  Ribbentrop  also 
mentioned  complaints  ‘on  the  expulsion  of  Reich  Germans  from  Hungary’ 
and  requested  that  these  grievances  should  be  remedied.5  Csaky  later 
asked  Ribbentrop  ‘to  exert  a  calming  influence  on  the  Slovaks  as,  in  view 
of  the  protection  promised  to  their  State  by  Germany,  they  thought  they 
could  take  all  kinds  of  liberties  with  Hungary’.  Ribbentrop  then  spoke  of 
complaints  of ‘cruel  treatment  of  Ukrainians’  and  suggested  ‘stabilizing  the 
situation  by  granting  autonomy’ .  In  conclusion  Csaky  said  that  ‘the  Hunga¬ 
rian  Ministers  were  very  grateful  for  the  friendly  reception  accorded  them’ ; 
while  Ribbentrop  again  stressed  the  common  destiny  of  the  two  countries.6 


(5)  Turkey 

Meanwhile,  in  order  to  counteract  Anglo-French  diplomatic  pressure 
in  Ankara  and  to  mitigate  the  unfavourable  impression  made  on  the  Turks 


1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no  295. 
4  Ibid.  no.  295. 


2  Ibid. 

5  Ibid.  no.  300. 


3  Ibid.  no.  296. 
6  Ibid. 
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by  Italy’s  Balkan  aggression,  von  Papen  had  been  appointed  German 
Ambassador  in  Ankara  on  18  April,  and  had  taken  up  his  duties  at  the  end 
of  that  month.  On  1  May  the  German  Ambassador  in  Rome  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  Italians  that  it  would  be  well  to  allay  Turkish  fears  con¬ 
cerning  their  intentions  by  some  formal  assurance,1  and  at  Milan,  in  his 
talks  with  Ciano  on  6-7  May,  Ribbentrop  was  still  urging  that,  before 
formulating  their  policy  towards  Turkey,  the  Axis  Governments  should 
‘wait  to  see  the  scope  of  her  undertakings  to  England’.2  But  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  Declaration  of  12  May3  was  a  bitter  blow  for  both  Powers.  The 
serious  view  taken  by  von  Papen  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  pact  is  shown  in 
the  memorandum  of  20  May4  which  he  sent  to  Ribbentrop  for  use  in  his 
conversations  with  Ciano  when  the  latter  went  to  Berlin  to  sign  the  Pact 
of  Steel.  Von  Papen  pointed  out  that  the  Axis  Powers  must  try  to  regain 
the  confidence  of  Turkey,  for  to  defeat  Britain  they  must  possess  ‘ the  land 
bridge  to  India  (Syria-Palestine- access  to  Mosul)’.  He  urged,  moreover, 
that  Italy  should  ‘disguise  the  development  of  the  position  in  Albania’. 

When  Ciano  visited  Berlin  on  2 1  May  Ribbentrop  brought  forward  von 
Papen’s  views,  but  Ciano  flattered  himself  that  he  had  convinced  the 
Germans  of  Turkey’s  malevolence  towards  Germany  and  Italy  alike. 
Ribbentrop,  he  noted,  was  influenced  by  von  Papen’s  view  that  the 
Turkish  attitude  had  been  determined  by  fear  of  Italy:  ‘I  proved  to  him 
with  original  Turkish  documents,  intercepted  by  our  secret  service,  that 
Turkish  hostility  is  also  directed  against  Germany.’5 

(6)  Bulgaria 

Bulgaria,  by  contrast,  seems  at  no  time  to  have  given  Hitler  any  real 
uneasiness,  although  in  Rome,  at  this  period,  there  was  considerable  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  the  extent  of  her  loyalty  to  the  Axis.  In  the  course  of  his 
talks  with  Ciano  at  Milan  early  in  May,  Ribbentrop  referred,  it  is  true,  to 
the  need  of  preventing  Bulgaria  from  adhering  to  the  Balkan  Pact — a 
constant  aim  on  the  part  of  Turkey  and  the  Western  Democracies.6  The 
offer  of  Czech  armaments  and  war  stores  was  a  bait  which  attracted  all  the 
Balkan  countries,  and  on  21  April  Germany  agreed  to  increase  arms 
deliveries,  which  were  to  be  paid  for  by  additional  raw  materials  from 
Bulgaria.7 

(7)  Spain 8 

As  for  Nationalist  Spain,  whose  adherence  to  the  Anti- Comintern  Pact 
— already  promised  in  private  in  February — took  place  on  27  March  and 

1  Ibid.  nos.  259  and  303;  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  1  and  3  May  1939. 

2  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  431-2;  Eng.  version,  p.  285.  3  See  above,  p.  120. 

4  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  413.  5  Ciano:  Diario  ( i939~43 ),  21  May  1939. 

6  Cf.  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  423;  Eng.  version,  pp.  285-6.  7  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  243. 

8  See  also  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  War  arid  the  Neutrals,  pp.  256  seqq. 
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was  openly  proclaimed  on  8  April,1  Hitler  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course 
that,  in  the  event  of  an  international  conflict,  he  could  count,  at  the  least, 
on  Franco’s  ‘benevolent  neutrality’,2  and  possibly  even  on  something 
more.3  The  German  Government  were  satisfied,  Ribbentrop  told  Ciano 
at  Milan,  with  Franco’s  attitude;  but  they  agreed  that  it  was  necessary  to 
continue  common  action  by  Italy  and  Germany  to  strengthen  the  links 
between  the  Axis  and  Spain,  and  he  thought  it  might  even  become  neces¬ 
sary  to  form  a  definite  alliance,  since  it  might  be  very  convenient  if  Spanish 
troops  could  ‘pin  down  some  French  Army  Corps’  to  defend  the  Pyrenean 
frontier.4  There  were  indications,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
that  a  definite  alliance  might  actually  be  imminent:  early  in  June  General 
Queipo  de  Llano  and  a  Spanish  military  mission  led  by  General  Aranda 
visited  Germany  for  the  celebrations  attending  the  German  Condor 
Legion’s  return  from  Spain;  and  Aranda,  on  his  return  to  his  country  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  was  said  to  have  stated  that  arrangements  had  been 
completed  for  the  exchange  of  military  and  technical  experts  between 
Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy.5  At  the  end  of  July  a  German  air  mission  was 
reported  to  have  arrived  in  Lisbon  en  route  for  Spain.6  Meanwhile,  in  spite 
of  the  alleged  departure  of  the  last  German  legionaries  from  Spain  by 
19  May,  German  influence  in  the  country  continued  to  be  strong,7  and 
many  German  police  and  technicians  were  said  to  be  remaining  there.  In 
the  sphere  of  economic  relations  considerable  headway  was  made  by  a 
German  mission  which  arrived  in  Spain  in  May,  which  was  joined  by 
Wohlthat  at  the  end  of  June,  and  which  was  reported  to  have  concluded 
its  negotiations  with  the  Spaniards  by  4  July.  But  Franco’s  attitude 
towards  Germany,  though  outwardly  effusive,  was  in  reality  cool  and 
reserved.  The  rumours  which  circulated  in  Berlin  in  May  that  he  would 
pay  a  state  visit  to  Germany  in  June  proved  in  the  event  to  be  baseless;8 
and  Goring,  whose  cruise  in  the  Western  Mediterranean  in  the  second 
week  of  May  was  to  have  culminated — or  so  it  was  believed — in  a  meeting 
with  Franco  at  Valencia,  disappointed  German  hopes  by  returning, 
instead,  unexpectedly  early  to  Berlin.9 


1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  525,  note  3.  For  the  text  of  the  Protocol  of  adherence  see  Frankfurter 
Zeitung ,  9  April  1939;  D.Ger.F.P.  iii,  no.  768. 

2  See  Ribbentrop’s  assurances  to  that  effect  in  his  conversation  with  the  Hungarian  Ministers 
on  29  April  (ibid,  vi,  no.  295,  p.  373). 

3  On  9  May  it  was  announced  that  Spain  had  left  the  League  of  Nations  (ibid.  no.  525, 

note  2).  4  Ciano:  Europa ,  pp.  430-1;  Eng.  version,  p.  285. 

5  The  Times,  30  June  1939:  despatch  from  Hendaye  dated  29  June. 

6  Temps,  28  June  1939. 

7  For  example,  the  dismissal  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  Pedro  Rodriguez,  in  May  was 

widely  regarded  as  evidence  of  increasing  Nazi  control.  8  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  634. 

9  According  to  the  diplomatic  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  (2  June  1939),  the 
Spanish  authorities  had  rejected  a  proposal  from  Goring  that  he  should  be  received  at  Valencia, 
on  the  ground  that  ‘it  was  impossible  to  receive  so  illustrious  a  visitor  in  a  country  that  had  just 
been  devastated  by  civil  war’. 
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Meanwhile,  certain  public  statements  in  Spain  gave  more  than  a  hint 
of  the  Caudillo’s  real  intentions.  General  Aranda,  for  instance,  while  still 
the  Reich’s  guest  in  Berlin,  told  a  British  journalist  on  18  June  that  ‘Spain 
intends  to  show  all  possible  gratitude  to  Italy  and  Germany,  but  she  does 
not  wish  to  enter  into  any  foreign  obligations  except  commercial  and 
cultural  treaties.  These  will  shortly  be  drawn  up  with  Germany  and 
Italy.’1  Franco  himself,  in  an  interview  granted  to  the  Lisbon  Diario  de 
Noticias 2  in  July,  declared  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  Spain  would  remain 
neutral  if  her  territory,  her  honour,  and  her  independence  were  not 
affected,  adding:  ‘The  new  Spain  is  neither  Italian  nor  German.’  Never¬ 
theless,  Ciano  told  Stohrer,  the  German  Ambassador  in  Spain,  on  12  July, 
that  Franco  had  assured  him  that  the  Axis  Powers  could  count  on  ‘the 
most  extreme  degree  of  friendly  neutrality  from  Spain’.3 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  results  of  Hitler’s  labours  to  frustrate  the  extension 
of  Anglo-French  influence  in  Europe:  on  the  credit  side,  he  could  con¬ 
gratulate  himself  that,  by  virtue  of  their  cupidity,  he  had  Hungary  and 
Bulgaria  tolerably  well  under  control,  while  Spain — though  she  was 
riding  on  a  very  loose  rein — at  least  showed  no  disposition  to  join  in  the 
encirclement  bloc.  With  Turkey,  on  the  debit  side  of  the  account,  German 
diplomacy  had  suffered  what  appeared  to  be  a  serious  setback  in  the 
Turkish  exchange  with  Britain,  and  later  (23  June)  with  France,  of 
declarations  of  mutual  assistance;  while  the  apparent  amenability  of 
Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  was  regarded  as  doubtful,  since  they  were 
suspected  of  intrigues  in  London  and  Paris.  Any  annoyance,  however, 
that  such  perfidy  may  have  occasioned  Hitler  was  mitigated  by  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that  he  had  but  to  lift  his  finger  for  the  Hungarians  to  march  into 
Transylvania  or  the  Italians  into  Croatia.4  Moreover,  all  these  states, 
prospective  satellites  and  victims  designate  alike — though  by  no  means 
unworthy  of  Ribbentrop’s  backstairs  pressure — were  relatively  unim¬ 
portant  in  face  of  the  enmity  of  Britain,  France,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
also,  although  Hitler  was  singularly  blind  to  this,  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

( d )  Hitler  rejects  Efforts  to  bring  him  to  the  International 

Conference  Table 

(1)  Roosevelt's  Peace  Appeal  of  14  April 

In  the  weeks  immediately  following  the  Italian  coup  in  Albania,  a 
new  adversary  could  be  discerned  looming  up  on  the  distant  horizon  to 

1  Daily  Express,  19  June  1939. 

2  Quoted  in  Manchester  Guardian,  15  July,  Temps,  16  July  1939.  3  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  663. 

4  For  the  views  held  by  Ribbentrop  and  Hitler  on  the  ineffectiveness  of  Rumanian  policy, 

even  if  hostile,  see  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  451,  456;  Eng.  version,  pp.  298,  301-2;  see  also  D.Ger.F.P. 
vii,  no.  43,  p.  42. 
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reinforce  the  saboteurs  of  Axis  expansion  nearer  home.  On  14  April  Roose¬ 
velt  addressed  his  Peace  Appeal  to  Hitler  and  Mussolini,1  inviting  them  to 
give  assurances  of  non-aggression  over  a  minimum  ten-year  period  to 
thirty  specified  nations,  and  expressing  the  United  States  Government’s 
readiness  to  take  part  in  international  discussions  on  the  universal  reduc¬ 
tion  of  armaments  and  on  world  trade  and  access  to  raw  materials.  Yet 
Hitler  not  only  seems  to  have  taken  American  neutrality  in  the  event  of 
a  European  conflict  as  axiomatic,  but  also  to  have  underrated  grossly 
American  solidarity  and  strength.  Ribbentrop  had  assured  Mussolini  in 
October  1938  that  the  United  States  would  become  increasingly  isola¬ 
tionist  if  war  threatened  and  particularly  if  Japan  were  also  involved.2 
Since  then,  American  disgust  at  the  wave  of  anti-Semitic  persecution  in 
the  following  November — expressed  in  the  United  States  Ambassador’s 
recall  from  Berlin — and  the  subsequent  deterioration  in  American- 
German  relations  during  the  first  quarter  of  19393  had  increased,  without, 
however,  alarming  the  German  leaders.  At  the  end  of  April  Ribbentrop 
was  asserting — this  time  to  Hungarian  Ministers  visiting  Berlin — his  con¬ 
viction  that  the  United  States  would  send  ‘only  war  equipment  but  no 
soldiers  to  Europe’  (about  half  their  navy,  he  also  estimated,  would  have 
to  remain  in  the  Atlantic,  so  that  ‘the  ratio  of  the  Japanese  to  the  American 
fleet  would  in  fact  be  3:1’). 4  The  absence  of  any  reference  whatever, 
either  in  the  series  of  directives  issued  by  the  German  High  Command  in 
the  summer  of  1939  or  in  Hitler’s  own  secret  conferences  with  his  com¬ 
manders  on  23  May  and  with  Ciano  on  12-13  August,  even  to  the  barest 
possibility  of  American  intervention  is  striking  indeed,  and  seems  to  imply 
something  more  than  a  mere  reliance  on  America’s  isolationists,  pre¬ 
dominant  though  they  were  at  that  time. 

The  Chancellor  did  not  take  America  seriously;  and  the  open  rebuff 
which  he  was  now,  in  April  1939,  to  administer  to  her  President  reflected 
clearly,  in  the  cavalier  indirectness  of  its  delivery,  the  essential  frivolity  of 
his  attitude.  For,  with  studied  discourtesy,  he  neglected  to  make  any 
immediate  or  direct  reply  to  Roosevelt’s  appeal.  A  communique  issued 
by  the  Deutsches  Nachrichtenbiiro  on  17  April5  stated  merely  that 

in  a  telegram  the  American  President,  Roosevelt,  has  asked  the  Fuehrer  to  de¬ 
fine  his  attitude  on  certain  questions.  The  Fuehrer  considers  this  occasion  so 
important  that  he  has  decided,  in  the  name  of  the  German  nation,  to  give  the 
President  of  the  United  States  a  reply  before  the  Reichstag.  In  consequence,  the 


1  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1938-1939,  p.  306;  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  200;  see  also 
below,  p.  592. 

2  Ciano:  Europa,  p.  374;  Eng.  version,  p.  243.  3  See  below,  pp.  588  seqq. 

4  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  295,  p.  373.  Cf.  Hitler’s  own  remark,  at  his  conference  with  his  supreme 

commanders  on  23  November  1 939,  that  ‘America  is  still  not  dangerous  to  us  because  of  her 
neutrality  laws.  The  strengthening  of  our  opponents  by  America  is  still  not  important’  (ibid, 

viii,  no.  384,  p.  442).  5  Reproduced  in  Polish  White  Book  no.  73. 
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Fuehrer  and  Chancellor  has  summoned  the  Reichstag  for  April  28  to  hear  his 
statement. 

A  fortnight  was  thus  to  elapse  before  the  President,  and  the  world  at 
large,  were  favoured  with  Hitler’s  answer.  In  the  interim  period  which 
the  Germans  allowed  themselves,  the  grandiose  military  pageantry  of 
Hitler’s  birthday  celebrations  on  20  April  took  its  appointed  course  in  an 
atmosphere  of  strained  expectation.  Meanwhile  the  Reich’s  diplomatic 
missions  abroad  were  sedulously  extracting,  from  about  a  score  of  smaller 
states,  answers  to  a  questionnaire  designed  to  serve  as  ammunition  for  the 
pronouncements  of  the  28th.  These  Powers  were  invited  to  state,  first, 
whether  they  felt  themselves  in  any  way  threatened  by  Germany;  and 
secondly,  if  they  had  authorized  Roosevelt  to  make  his  proposal.1  Seven¬ 
teen  answered  in  the  negative  to  both  questions.  Switzerland  expected  her 
neutrality  to  be  respected,  Rumania  and  Latvia  were  evasive,  Egypt 
answered  ‘no’  at  great  length,  while  ‘Iraq  was  non-committal.2  Belgium 
and  Lithuania,  although  they  answered  in  the  negative,  pointed  to  their 
treaties  with  Germany.  The  replies  were  not  published  in  Germany. 
Meanwhile,  German  diplomacy  was  also,  as  will  be  shown  elsewhere,3 
exploiting  the  delay  to  exert  renewed,  though  unavailing,  pressure  on  the 
Japanese  Government,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  last-minute  compromise 
over  the  terms  of  the  long  sought-after  Tripartite  Military  Alliance. 

Hitler’s  address  to  the  Reichstag,  when  it  came,  rudely  dashed  whatever 
hopes  may  have  been  entertained  by  the  nations  on  whose  behalf  Roose¬ 
velt  had  intervened.  Containing,  as  it  did,  not  only  an  elaborate  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Anschluss,  of  Czechoslovakia’s  dissolution,  and  of  the  annexation 
of  Memel,  but  also  the  denunciation  of  the  German-Polish  Declaration  of 
19344  and  of  the  Anglo-German  Naval  Agreement  of  1935, 5  it  constituted 
far  more  than  an  answer  to  the  President’s  appeal.  Its  latter  half  was, 
however,  devoted  to  the  reply  proper,6  and  dealt  in  turn,  under  twenty-one 
heads,  with  the  various  points  made  in  the  President’s  message.  The  whole 
performance  was  a  sustained  and  masterly  appeal  to  American  isola¬ 
tionist  elements.  Hitler  declared  that  he  himself  knew  nothing  of  any 
threat  to  world  peace ;  nor  was  he  able  to  understand  why  the  responsible 
leaders  of  other  states,  ‘instead  of  cultivating  diplomatic  relations  between 
nations,  make  them  more  difficult  and  indeed  disturb  them  by  recalling 
ambassadors,  &c.,  without  any  reason’.  It  was  not  Germany,  but  England 
that  de  Valera  had  just  charged  with  oppressing  Ireland;  it  was  not  by 
German,  but  by  English,  troops  that  Palestine  was  at  present  occupied. 
To  the  President’s  enunciation  of  the  principle  that  no  nation  was  justified 
in  recourse  to  war  save  in  its  own  defence,  Hitler  countered  by  referring  to 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  213.  2  Ibid.  no.  250.  3  See  below,  pp.  671-2. 

4  See  above,  pp.  340-1.  5  See  above,  pp.  350-1. 

6  See  Hitler:  Speeches  (Baynes),  ii.  1635-56,  from  which  the  extracts  quoted  here  are  taken. 
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America’s  own  entry  into  the  war  of  1914-18.  To  the  President’s  declara¬ 
tion  that  all  international  problems  could  be  solved  at  the  council  table, 
he  answered  that  the  League  of  Nations — ‘the  greatest  conference  in  the 
world’ — had  failed  to  solve  one  single  decisive  international  problem,  and 
pointed  out  that  America  herself  had  been  the  first  nation  to  shrink  from 
participation  in  its  activities. 

Coming,  finally,  to  the  three  concrete  suggestions  embodied  in  Roose¬ 
velt’s  message,  Hitler  dealt  first  with  the  request  for  assurances  of  non¬ 
aggression  to  individual  nations.  ‘I  have  first  of  all  taken  the  trouble’,  he 
said,  ‘to  ascertain  from  the  States  mentioned  whether  they  feel  themselves 
threatened,  and  secondly  and  above  all,  whether  this  inquiry  by  the 
American  President  was  addressed  to  us  at  their  suggestion  or  at  any  rate 
with  their  consent.  The  reply  was  in  all  cases  negative,  in  some  instances 
strongly  so.’  The  German  Government  were,  nevertheless,  prepared  ‘to 
give  each  of  the  States  named  an  assurance  of  the  kind  desired  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  on  the  condition  of  absolute  reciprocity,  provided  that  the  State 
wishes  it  and  itself  addresses  to  Germany  a  request  for  such  an  assurance 
together  with  the  appropriate  proposals’.  At  the  same  time  the  Chancellor 
took  this  opportunity  of  assuring  the  President  of  his  peaceful  intentions 
towards  ‘the  United  States  itself  and  the  other  States  of  the  American 
continent’.  Next,  in  reply  to  the  plea  for  a  discussion  on  armaments  reduc¬ 
tion,  he  reminded  the  President  of  Germany’s  unilateral  disarmament 
under  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  of  the  other  Powers’  failure  to  follow  suit. 
Lastly,  he  countered  the  proposal  of  international  economic  discussions 
with  the  request  that  the  United  States  should  herself  take  the  first  step, 
not  only  in  removing  the  barriers  to  ‘a  genuinely  free  world  trade’,  but  also 
in  redeeming  Woodrow  Wilson’s  pledge  ‘that  the  German  colonial  claims, 
like  all  others,  would  receive  the  same  just  examination’. 


(2)  The  Pope's  Appeal  of  20  April 

Meanwhile  Hitler  had  quietly  scotched  fresh  efforts,  emanating  from  yet 
another  quarter,  to  tie  his  hands  by  luring  him  to  the  international  con¬ 
ference  table.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  his  Secretary  of  State,  Cardinal 
Maglione,  on  20  April,1  the  newly  elected  Pope,  Pius  XII,  had  already 
expressed  his  desire  that  the  Catholic  world  should,  in  the  month  of  May, 
conduct  a  ‘crusade  of  public  prayers  for  peace’ ;  and  now,  within  a  week  of 
Hitler’s  rebuff  of  Roosevelt  the  diplomatic  machinery  of  the  Vatican  was 
brought  into  action.  On  4  May  the  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  Mgr.  Godfrey,  called  on  Halifax  in  London;2  on  the  5th  the 
Papal  Nuncio  in  Germany,  Mgr.  Orsenigo,  travelled  to  Berchtesgaden  to 
see  Hitler;  while  on  the  same  day  the  Nuncio  in  France,  Mgr.  Valeri,  was 
received  by  Bonnet. 

1  See  the  British  press  of  21  April  1939. 


2  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  362,  380,  385. 
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When  Mgr.  Orsenigo  visited  Hitler  at  Berchtesgaden  on  5  May  he  told 
Hitler  that  the  Pope  had  instructed  him  to  propose  a  conference  of  the  five 
Great  Powers  of  Europe  in  order  to  find  a  solution  to  outstanding  political 
questions,  and  primarily  to  the  two  most  urgent  of  these,  the  German- 
Polish  problem  and  the  Franco-Italian  dispute.  Hitler  said  that  he  could 
not  reply  without  first  hearing  Mussolini’s  views  on  the  subject,  and  added 
that  ‘Germany  had  no  direct  demands  on  Poland.  After  all,  Danzig  was 
not  Polish,  and  would  in  any  case  return  to  Germany  one  day.’  He  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  ‘chief  danger  to  European  peace  was  Britain,  who  always 
incited  the  countries  which  had  problems  to  solve  with  Germany  and  pre¬ 
vented  a  settlement,  as  she  was  again  doing  with  Poland  now’.1  In 
Ribbentrop’s  conversations  with  Ciano  at  Milan  on  6-7  May  it  was  agreed 
to  let  the  Vatican  know  that  they  thanked  the  Pope  for  his  move,  ‘and  at 
the  same  time  to  ask  him  to  refrain  from  making  an  appeal  to  the  five 
Powers’.2  Ribbentrop  received  the  Nuncio  on  17  May  and  told  him  that 
his  Government  thanked  the  Pope  for  his  intention  of  using  his  influence 
for  peace,  but  that  they  requested  him  ‘to  refrain  from  making  the  pro¬ 
posed  appeal’.3 

The  Vatican’s  diplomatic  activity,  though  conducted  with  great  dis¬ 
cretion,  had  inevitably  raised  rumours  and  speculations  which,  in  view  of 
its  unsatisfactory  results,  called  for  immediate  discouragement.  An  official 
statement  issued  in  the  Vatican  City  on  1 1  May4  denied,  therefore,  that 
any  peace  conference  was  to  be  held  there;  and  a  further  statement  of 
26  May5  affirmed  that  the  Holy  See  had  in  no  way  concerned  itself  with 
specific  considerations,  but  had  confined  itself  to  pointing  out  that  peaceful 
examination  of  the  problems  could  be  undertaken  either  at  a  general  meet¬ 
ing  or  through  bilateral  negotiations.  The  Holy  See  had,  nevertheless,  by 
no  means  abandoned  the  task  of  reconciliation.  Throughout  June  and 
July  new  efforts,  exerted  through  the  normal  diplomatic  channels,  were 
constantly  being  reported  in  the  world  press,6  while  in  the  latter  half  of 
August  the  Pope  made  two  public  appeals  for  peace;7  but  no  further 
messages  appear  to  have  been  addressed  directly  to  the  leading  statesmen 
of  Europe  until  3 1  August,  when  the  Pope  issued  written  appeals  to  all  the 
foreign  envoys  attached  to  the  Holy  See.8 


1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  331. 

2  Ibid.  no.  341,  p.  452. 

3  Ibid.  no.  396. 

4  Daily  Telegraph,  12  May  1939;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  454. 

5  New  York  Times,  27  May  1939;  see  also  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  661. 

6  Attention  was  attracted,  in  particular,  by  the  Pope’s  reception  of  the  British  Minister  to  the 
Vatican  on  4  June;  by  the  Polish  President’s  conversation  with  the  Papal  Nuncio  in  Warsaw 
on  16  June  and  the  latter’s  subsequent  visit  to  Rome  on  the  18th;  and  by  reports,  early  in  July, 
that  the  Pope  had  received  the  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Belgian  Ministers  in  Rome. 

7  i.e.  on  19  August,  in  an  address  to  pilgrims  from  Venice,  and  on  the  24th  in  a  broadcast 

address  (for  the  latter  see  below,  p.  584).  8  See  below,  pp.  584-5. 
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(e)  Hitler’s  Non-Aggression  Pacts  with  the  Northern  Countries 

In  declaring  in  his  speech  before  the  Reichstag  on  28  April  his  readiness 
to  conclude  reciprocal  non-aggression  pacts  with  such  states  as  should 
express  a  desire  for  them,  Hitler  might  have  seemed  to  be  going  at  least 
part  of  the  way  towards  meeting  President  Roosevelt  in  the  matter  of 
assurances  to  individual  nations.  Yet  even  this  apparent  concession  proved, 
in  the  event,  merely  a  spring-board  for  the  further  elaboration  of  German 
‘anti-encirclement’  diplomacy.  The  Wilhelmstrasse  devoted  much  energy 
to  attempts  to  secure  pacts  of  non-aggression  with  the  Scandinavian  and 
Baltic  countries. 


( 1 )  The  Scandinavian  Countries 

In  the  first  week  of  May  Hitler  made  approaches  to  the  Governments 
of  the  four  Scandinavian  states.  As  a  bait  to  Finland  and  Sweden,  German 
consent  to  their  proposals  for  the  remilitarization  of  the  Aland  Islands  was 
promised,  on  condition  that  they  would  remain  neutral1  in  the  event  of 
a  war  in  the  Baltic.  The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Scandinavian  states 
thereupon  went  into  conclave  in  Stockholm  on  9  May,  and  a  com¬ 
munique2  issued  on  that  day  gave  the  impression  that  they  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  rejecting  the  German  offer,  as  being  incompatible  with  the 
principle  of  strict  neutrality  on  which  their  countries’  policies  were  based. 
A  few  days  earlier  it  was  thought  in  Berlin  that  Finland  would  have  liked 
a  non-aggression  pact  with  Germany,  although,  considering  that  the  ‘two 
countries  were  such  good  friends’,  she  saw  no  necessity  for  such  an  agree¬ 
ment.3  However,  when  Finland  saw  that  Norway  and  Sweden— parti¬ 
cularly  the  latter — were  not  willing  to  sign  non-aggression  pacts  with 
Germany,  she  also  gave  up  the  idea.4 

Denmark,  however,  feeling  herself  to  be  more  vulnerable  to  German 
pressure  and  aggression  than  were  the  other  three  Scandinavian  Powers, 
developed  misgivings  and  hesitations ;  and  when,  after  a  week  of  further 
informal  consultations,  the  four  Governments  finally  delivered  their 
formal  replies  on  the  17th,  Denmark  was  found  to  have  departed  from  the 
line  so  firmly  stated  at  Stockholm.  The  Wilhelmstrasse  understood  that 
Sandler,  the  Swedish  Foreign  Minister,  had  tried  in  every  way  to  dissuade 
Denmark,  saying  that  by  signing  the  agreement  she  would  deal  ‘a  heavy 
blow  to  the  solidarity’  of  the  Scandinavian  states.5  A  German-Danish 
treaty  of  non-aggression  was,  however,  signed  in  Berlin  on  31  May  by 
Ribbentrop  and  the  Danish  Minister  in  Germany,  and  came  into  force 
with  the  exchange  of  ratifications  on  24  June.6 


1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  312. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  330. 

5  Ibid.  nos.  366  and  41 1. 


2  For  text  see  The  Times,  10  May  1939. 
4  Ibid.  no.  391. 

6  Text  ibid.  no.  461. 
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(2)  The  Baltic  States 

On  22  March  1939  Lithuania  had  signed  a  pact  with  Germany  con¬ 
taining  provisions  for  non-aggression.1  When  Hitler  received  the  Lithu¬ 
anian  Foreign  Minister,  Urbsys,  accompanied  by  the  Lithuanian  Minister 
in  Berlin,  on  2 1  May,  he  spoke  of  this  pact  and  demanded  that  Lithuania 
should  not  ‘enter  into  any  commitments  directed  against  German  interests’, 
with  special  reference  at  the  moment  to  Poland.2  In  reply  Urbsys  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  strictest  neutrality  was  the  first  principle  of  Lithuania’s 
policy,  and  said  that  she  had  only  economic  agreements  with  Poland. 
After  the  seizure  of  Memel  in  March  Hitler  had  tried  to  calm  Lithuanian 
public  opinion  and,  to  this  end,  had  decreed  that  all  Lithuanian  property 
in  Memel  except  Jewish  property  should  be  respected.  The  Lithuanians 
were  to  suffer  no  material  loss,  and  requisitioned  goods  and  installations 
were  to  be  released.  Lithuanians,  it  was  ordered,  ‘are  to  be  convinced  that 
their  economic  activity  in  the  Memel  territory  will  offer  them  more 
opportunities  after  cession  than  before’.3  German-Lithuanian  economic 
agreements  of  20  May  provided  for  a  Lithuanian  free  zone  in  the  port  of 
Memel.4 

According  to  a  report  from  the  German  Minister  at  Tallinn  dated 
24  April,5  Estonia’s  fear  of  Russia  (who  was  already  showing  her  intention 
of ‘guaranteeing’  the  Baltic  States  whether  they  liked  it  or  not)6  led  her  to 
approach  Germany  herself  with  the  suggestion  of  a  non-aggression  pact. 
She  insisted,  however,  that  this  pact  should  also  include  Latvia,  and  the 
Estonian  Minister  in  Berlin  told  Weizsacker  on  9  May  that  the  pact  must 
not  prejudice  in  any  way  the  functioning  of  the  Estonian-Latvian  Treaty 
of  Alliance  of  1923. 7  Both  countries  considered  that  their  neutrality  would 
be  safeguarded  by  a  pact  with  Germany,  since  they  had  previously  signed 
a  similar  treaty  with  Russia  in  1932,8  and  for  this  reason  both  demanded 
a  reservation  in  their  non-aggression  pacts  with  Germany.9  The  agree¬ 
ments  with  Estonia  and  Latvia  were  signed  on  7  June,  the  two  Baltic 
Foreign  Ministers  visiting  Berlin  for  the  occasion,  and  ratifications  were 
exchanged  on  24  July.10 

1  Article  4  of  the  agreement  providing  for  the  return  of  Memel  to  the  Reich  contained  such 
provisions  (see  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  352~3)* 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  421.  3  Ibid.  no.  Q92. 

4  Ibid.  no.  445;  see  also  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  390.  5  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  253. 

6  For  the  Baltic  States’  fear  of  Russian  intervention  at  this  time  see  below,  pp.  440  and  448. 

7  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  352.  8  Ibid.  no.  359. 

9  Ibid.  no.  390  (enclosure  2). 

10  Except  for  a  stipulation  that  neither  pact  should  remain  in  force  longer  than  the  other  (see 
ibid.  p.  664,  Editors’  Note)  they  were  the  same  as  the  treaty  with  Denmark  (see  ibid,  no  461 
and  p.  364  above).  Article  1,  in  each  case,  provided  that  the  contracting  parties  would  ‘in  no 
circumstances  resort  to  war  or  to  the  use  of  force  in  any  other  form  against  one  another’,  or  in 
any  way  support  such  action  against  one  of  them  by  a  third  Power.  Article  2  provided  that  the 
treaty  should  come  into  force  on  exchange  of  ratifications,  for  an  initial  term  of  ten  years,  and 
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( f )  Axis  Relations  with  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  period  of  suspended  decision  which  ended  on  23  May  saw  the  first 
signs  of  an  inclination  on  Germany’s  side  to  respond  to  the  overture  which 
Stalin  had  made  in  his  speech  of  10  March.1  For  instance,  when  Goring 
and  Mussolini  met  in  Rome  on  16  April,2  Goring  mentioned  that  it  was 
his  view  that  France  and  Britain  would  stand  together  in  the  event  of  a 
conflict,  and  he  therefore  thought  of  suggesting  to  Hitler  (whose  recent 
speeches,  he  alleged  (wrongly),  had  contained  no  word  of  Russia)  that  he 
should  ‘put  out  feelers  cautiously  to  Russia  through  certain  intermediaries’ 
with  a  view  to  a  rapprochement ,  in  order  to  cause  anxiety  to  Poland.  Musso¬ 
lini  said  that  in  Italy  they  had  had  similar  ideas  for  some  time.  They 
hoped  that  a  rapprochement  would  induce  Russia  to  react  unfavourably  to 
Britain’s  attempts  at  encirclement  and  to  take  a  neutral  position.3  A  few 
days  later,  during  the  evening  of  20  April,  Ribbentrop  warned  the  Japanese 
Ambassador,  Oshima,4  that  Germany  might  have  to  make  some  agree¬ 
ment  with  Russia  if  the  German-Japanese  negotiations  for  a  pact  con¬ 
tinued  to  hang  fire;  and  he  mentioned  ‘discreet  soundings’  which  the 
Russians  were  making  for  the  resumption  of  normal  commercial  relations 
with  Berlin  as  well  as  with  Rome.5  Finally,  when  Ribbentrop  and  Ciano 
met  at  Milan  on  6  and  7  May  it  was  agreed  that  ‘a  detente  should  be  brought 
about  in  political  relations  between  the  Axis  Powers  and  the  Soviet  Union’, 
but  that,  for  reasons  of  Italian  domestic  policy,  this  movement  should  not 
be  pushed  too  far.6 

Early  in  May,  also,  the  Germans  made  an  attempt  to  undermine  the 
‘peace  front’  which  the  British  Government  were  trying  to  build  up  by 
unofficial  hints  to  Britain’s  French  partner  that  Anglo-French  hopes  of 
Russian  collaboration  in  the  containment  of  Axis  aggression  were  likely 
to  prove  vain.  On  6  May  Bodenschatz  (Goring’s  right-hand  man  in  the 
Luftwaffe)  drew  the  attention  of  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  French 
Embassy  in  Berlin  to  the  absence,  in  Hitler’s  speech  of  28  April,  of  any 
reference  to  Russia,  and  to  the  ‘understanding  manner’  in  which  the 
current  German  press  spoke  of  Molotov  and  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

You  must  certainly  have  heard  [he  continued]  of  certain  negotiations  that  are 
going  on,  and  of  the  journey  of  the  Ambassador  and  the  Military  Attache  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  Moscow;  they  had  been  received  on  the  eve  of  their  departure,  the 
former  by  Herr  von  Ribbentrop,  the  latter  by  the  Oberkommando  of  the  Wehr- 
macht,  and  had  been  fully  informed  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  Government  of  the 
Reich.  I  can  really  tell  you  no  more,  but  you  will  learn  some  day  that  something 
is  being  prepared  in  the  East.  ...  Just  as  Hitler  did  not  consider  himself  in 

should  be  renewable  for  further  ten-year  periods,  failing  termination  at  one  year’s  notice  by 
either  party.  1  See  below,  pp.  428-9.  2  See  above,  pp.  264-5. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  21 1.  4  See  below,  p.  672. 

5  Toscano:  Patto  d’Acciaio,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  253-4.  6  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  341. 
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a  position  to  settle  the  question  of  Austria  and  of  Czechoslovakia  without  Italy’s 
consent,  he  now  would  not  dream  of  settling  the  German-Polish  difference 
without  Russia. 

Then,  growing  more  excited,  Bodenschatz  said :  ‘There  have  already  been 
three  [ffc]  partitions  of  Poland ;  well,  believe  me,  you  will  witness  a  fourth. 
In  any  case,  we  will  arrange  this  matter  [the  Polish-German  dispute]  in 
such  a  way  that  you  will  have  neither  reason  nor  even  intention  to  inter¬ 
vene.’1 

The  ‘discreet  soundings’  mentioned  by  Ribbentrop  to  Oshima  on 
20  April  and  their  sequel  in  the  resumption  of  German- Russian  economic 
conversations  are  recorded  in  another  chapter,2  where  it  is  shown  that  the 
advance  towards  an  economic  agreement  was  slow  and  cautious  on  both 
sides,  and  that  the  idea  that  a  political  settlement  must  accompany 
economic  arrangements  was  put  forward  by  the  Russians  early  in  May. 
This  suggestion  played  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  for  it  gave  them  the 
opportunity,  without  taking  the  initiative  or  committing  themselves  in 
any  way  at  this  stage,  of  putting  a  spoke  in  the  slowly  revolving  wheel  of 
the  Anglo-French  negotiations  with  Russia;  and  it  could  also  (as  Ribben- 
trop’s  conversation  with  Oshima  showed)  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
prodding  Japan.  Another  strong  motive  for  not  rebuffing  any  Russian 
suggestions  was  Germany’s  acute  need  for  Russian  raw  materials.  Goring, 
as  Commissioner  for  the  Four- Year  Plan,  was  gready  interested  in  this 
question,  and  even  when  he  and  Ribbentrop  (presumably  with  Hitler’s 
knowledge  and  consent)  were  talking  of  the  possibility  of  a  political 
rapprochement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  German  officials  conducting  the 
trade  talks  seem  not  to  have  realized  that  their  Government  might  want 
anything  more  than  raw  materials  from  Russia. 

(g)  Axis  Relations  with  Japan 

Not  the  least  vexatious  feature,  for  the  Germans,  of  this  period — nor 
perhaps  the  least  fateful  in  its  consequences  for  the  world  at  large — was 
their  continual  failure  to  bring  the  Japanese  Government  to  the  point  of 
signing,  with  themselves  and  the  Italians,  that  Tripartite  Military  Alliance 
for  which  Ribbentrop  had  been  working  since  the  summer  of  1938,  and 
which  he  hoped  would  effectively  discourage  the  Western  Powers  from  all 
further  thoughts  of  intervention  in  Eastern  Europe.  The  story  of  the 
failure  of  the  negotiations  for  a  German-Italian-Japanese  pact  and  of  the 
conclusion,  as  a  pis  aller,  of  the  German-Italian  Pact  of  Steel  is  told  in 
other  chapters,3  and  needs  only  brief  mention  here.  The  principal 

1  This  interview  was  reported  by  Coulondre  to  Paris  in  a  despatch  dated  7  May  ( Livre  jaune 
frarifais,  no.  123  (enclosure)).  He  described  the  participants  as  ‘a  member  of  the  Embassy  (C) 
and  one  of  the  Fiihrer’s  associates  (X)’.  2  See  below,  pp.  474  seqq. 

3  See  below,  pp.  660-79,  and  above,  pp.  257-71. 
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stumbling-block  in  the  German-Japanese  negotiations  was  Japan’s  insist¬ 
ence  on  the  formulation  in  writing,  in  a  secret  supplementary  protocol  to 
the  Tripartite  Pact,  of  reservations  providing  that,  in  the  event  of  a  conflict 
with  third  Powers  other  than  Russia,  any  assistance  to  be  rendered  by 
Japan  should  stop  short  of  military  aid.  The  Japanese  also  demanded  the 
right  to  give  assurances  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  Western  Powers 
that  the  alliance,  so  far  as  Japan  was  concerned,  was  directed  exclusively 
against  Russia. 

Ribbentrop  was  prepared  to  admit  in  principle  that,  for  Japan,  the 
alliance  was  directed  primarily  against  Russia  and  that  little — if  any — 
military  assistance  could  be  expected  from  her  in  a  conflict  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  any  other  third  Power,  but  he  refused  to  agree  to  the  Japanese 
request  that  these  principles  should  be  formulated  in  writing,  whether  in 
the  pact  itself  or  in  a  secret  agreement.  The  most  he  would  concede  was 
that  the  Japanese  Government’s  reservations  might  be  put  on  record  in  an 
oral  statement  by  their  Ambassador  before  signature.1  Above  all,  Ribben¬ 
trop  categorically  rejected  the  possibility  of  any  kind  of  communication 
on  Japan’s  part,  whether  verbal  or  written,  to  England  or  France;2  and 
he  took  care  to  ensure,  by  a  message  transmitted  through  Attolico  on 
4  April,  Ciano’s  confirmation  and  support  on  this  point.3 

Ribbentrop’s  interview  with  Oshima  on  20  April  did  not  have  the 
hoped-for  result  of  bringing  the  Japanese  up  to  the  scratch,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  May  the  German  leaders  had  decided  that  the  half-loaf  of  a 
bipartite  pact  with  Italy  alone  was  better  than  no  bread  at  all.  Yet  the 
measure  of  Ribbentrop’s  desire  for  Japan’s  collaboration  might  be  gauged 
by  his  concern,  not  only  to  leave  the  door  open  for  her  subsequent  ad¬ 
hesion  to  the  Pact  of  Steel,  but  also  to  dispel  any  impression  that,  in 
signing  the  latter,  Germany  and  Italy  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  a 
‘triangular’  agreement.  Mussolini  agreed  that  the  Pact  of  Steel  should  be 
so  worded  as  to  be  open  to  adhesion  by  any  states  which  might  wish  to  join 
it  afterwards,4  and  a  suggestion  that  a  tripartite  pact  might  be  initialed  at 
the  same  time  as  the  signature  of  the  Pact  of  Steel  was  then  made  by 
Ribbentrop  to  the  Japanese.  They,  however,  did  not  fall  in  with  this 
suggestion,  and  the  signature  of  the  Pact  of  Steel  in  Berlin  on  22  May  was 
not  supplemented  by  any  arrangement  with  Japan. 

(iv)  The  Tide  Flows  against  Poland,  23  May  onwards 

(<z)  Introduction 

The  development  of  Germany’s  ‘waiting  policy’  has  been  traced,  in 
earlier  sections,5  from  its  beginning  in  early  April  down  to  the  point 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  383.  The  same  argument  was  again  brought  forward  on  17  June  (ibid, 
no.  538).  2  Ibid.  nos.  270  and  383.  3  See  Toscano:  Patto  d’Acciaio,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  203-4. 

4  Ciano :  Europa,  pp.  433-4;  Eng.  version,  p.  286.  5  See  above,  pp.  339  seqq. 
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where,  in  about  the  middle  of  May,  it  seemed  no  longer  to  promise  any 
fruitful  result.  In  April  Hitler  had  apparently  judged  it  possible,  by  the 
application  of  appropriate  diplomatic  and  political  pressure  on  each  of  the 
three  offending  Powers  simultaneously,  to  convince  Poland  of  the  folly  of 
relying  upon  support  from  Great  Britain  and  France  and  of  the  necessity 
of  coming  to  terms  with  Germany.  His  war  of  nerves  on  Warsaw,  how¬ 
ever,  had  produced  only  the  Polish  Government’s  uncompromising  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  5  May.1  His  fulminations  against  Britain,  alternating  with 
veiled  hints  at  the  possibility  of  mutual  accommodation  with  her,  and  his 
efforts  to  separate  Paris  from  London  had  served  only  to  elicit  from 
Chamberlain  and  Daladier  on  1 1  May  public  statements  which  did  not, 
indeed,  cause  Hitler  to  abandon  his  scepticism  concerning  their  readiness 
to  ‘die  for  Danzig’,  but  gave  him  no  encouragement  to  hope  for  an  im¬ 
minent  breakdown  of  the  attempt  to  create  an  encirclement  front.2 

The  waiting  policy  had  failed,  then,  to  yield  quick  returns,  and  in 
Hitler’s  eyes  this  meant  that  it  must  be  jettisoned.  His  Italian  allies  did  not 
share  this  view.  At  the  Obersalzberg  in  August3  Giano  was  still  pleading 
for  patience,  urging  that  time  would  bring  to  the  fore  the  points  of  friction 
between  the  ‘partners  of  the  encirclement  front’,  would  diminish  the 
strength  of  Roosevelt’s  political  position  in  the  United  States,  and  would 
give  to  Germany’s  own  allies — to  Japan  and  Spain,  and  to  Italy  herself — 
a  breathing-space  for  sorely  needed  consolidation  and  preparation.  But 
Hitler  himself  was  not  impressed  by  such  arguments.  It  was  the  need  for 
haste  that  he  felt — a  need  arising  out  of  Germany’s  national  economic 
strain  and  instability.  ‘Because  of  our  restrictions  our  economic  situation 
is  such  that  we  can  only  hold  out  for  a  few  more  years.  .  .  .  We  have  no 
other  choice,  we  must  act’ :  so  he  told  his  Service  chiefs  on  22  August.  He 
told  them  also:  ‘Essentially  all  depends  on  me,  on  my  existence  . . .  prob¬ 
ably  no  one  will  ever  again  have  the  confidence  of  the  whole  German 
people  as  I  have.  .  .  .  No  one  knows  how  much  longer  I  shall  live.  There¬ 
fore,  better  a  conflict  now.’4 

(b)  German  Preparations  for  War 
(1)  Hitler’s  Secret  Conference  with  his  Commander s-in-Chief  on  23  May 

The  decision  to  attack  Poland  had  been  taken  by  23  May,  when  Hitler’s 
Commanders-in-Chief  assembled  in  his  study  at  the  Reichskanzlei  to  be 
briefed  on  the  political  and  military  situation  and  objectives.5  Goring, 

1  See  above,  pp.  343-4. 

2  For  Daladier’s  speech  see  above,  p.  156,  and  for  Chamberlain’s,  pp.  157  and  208. 

3  See  further  below,  pp.  370-1. 

4  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxvi.  338-44  (798-PS);  translation  in  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  192. 

5  For  minutes  of  the  conference  see  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxxvii.  546-56  (079-L,  known  as  the 
‘Little  Schmundt  Report’) ;  translation  in  D.Ger.F.P  vi,  no.  433. 
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Raeder,  von  Brauchitsch,  Keitel,  Milch,  Haider,  and  Bodenschatz,  with 
seven  other  officers,  composed  the  small  and  select  audience  to  which  the 
Chancellor  imparted  his  thoughts.  Speaking,  at  first  in  general  terms,  of 
the  inevitability  of  war,  he  contrasted  Germany’s  internal  political  and 
military  dynamism,  on  the  one  hand,  with  her  static  international  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  other — confined  as  she  was  within  the  limits  prescribed  for  her, 
solely  owing  to  the  accident  of  her  exclusion  from  the  circle  of  Great  Powers 
at  the  period  when  the  world  had  been  carved  up  between  them.  It  was 
inadmissible  that  Germans  should  try  to  evade  the  solution  of  their  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  by  adapting  themselves  to  circumstances:  ‘The  circum¬ 
stances  must  rather  be  adapted  to  suit  the  demands.  This  is  not  possible 
without  “breaking  in”  to  other  countries  or  attacking  other  people’s  posses¬ 
sions.’  Sooner  or  later  the  choice  must  be  made  between  advancement  or 
decline:  no  German  statesman  could  evade  it  for  longer  than  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  hence.  But  Hitler  plainly  had  no  intention  of  waiting  so  long. 
Germany  was  at  present,  he  pointed  out,  in  a  state  of  patriotic  fervour, 
which  was  shared  by  two  other  nations:  Italy  and  Japan.  Apart  from 
minor  exceptions,  the  national  political  unity  of  the  Germans  had  been 
achieved ;  the  Reich  had  thus  already  reached  the  limit  of  the  expansion 
which  it  could  achieve  without  bloodshed. 

Hitler  then  proceeded  to  establish,  and  to  justify,  the  selection  of  Poland 
as  his  next  victim.  First,  there  was  the  military  consideration,  that  it  was 
important  to  have  friendly  Powers  on  one’s  frontiers;  Poland,  however, 
was  malevolent  towards  Germany  and  would  always  side  with  her  oppon¬ 
ents.  Next  came  the  economic  argument:  it  was  not  the  future  of  Danzig 
that  was  at  issue,  but  the  expansion  of  Germany’s  living-space  in  the  east, 
the  security  of  her  food  supplies,  the  settlement  of  the  Baltic  problem. 
Possession  of  extensive  areas  in  the  east,  moreover,  would  be  advantageous 
(if ‘fate  forces  us  into  a  showdown  with  the  West’)  as  a  source,  not  only  of 
supplementary  food  supplies,  but  also  of  labour.  And,  finally,  Hitler  con¬ 
sidered  the  Polish  problem  in  its  whole  bearing  on  a  possible  conflict 
between  Germany  and  the  Western  Powers.  He  thought  it  questionable 
whether,  in  such  a  conflict,  German  military  success  could  secure  a 
quick  decision.  Poland’s  attitude  in  the  conflict  might  thus  become  an 
important  factor  in  the  situation.  Not  only  was  he  convinced  that 
‘Poland  sees  danger  in  a  German  victory  over  the  West,  and  will  try 
to  deprive  us  of  the  victory’,  but  he  also  doubted  her  internal  impregna¬ 
bility  against  Bolshevism:  ‘There  is  therefore  no  question  of  sparing 
Poland  and  we  are  left  with  the  decision'.  To  attack  Poland  at  the  first  suitable 
opportunity .’ 

The  essential  connexion,  here  revealed,  between  the  idea  of  immediate 
attack  on  Poland  and  the  idea  of  eventual  attack  on  the  Western  Powers 
was  to  find  even  plainer  expression,  twelve  weeks  later,  during  the  German- 
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Italian  conversations  on  12/13  August  at  the  Obersalzberg.1  Since  Poland, 
Hitler  then  told  Giano,  through  her  ‘whole  attitude  made  it  plain  that  in 
any  conflict  she  would  always  be  on  the  side  of  the  opponents  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  her  speedy  liquidation  could  only  be  an  advantage  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  in  the  inevitable  clash  with  the  Western  Democracies’.  As 
regards  the  timing  of  his  attack  on  Poland,  Hitler  explained  to  Ciano:  ‘The 
further  autumn  advanced,  the  more  difficult  military  operations  in  Eastern 
Europe  would  become.  . .  .  From  September  to  May,  Poland  was  one  vast 
swamp.’  And  on  the  next  day  Hitler  insisted  that  the  Danzig  question 
would  have  to  be  settled  by  the  end  of  August,  and  told  Giano  that 
‘Danzig  could  be  slowly  strangled  and  exposed  to  economic  ruin,  even 
famine.  Danzig  could  be  occupied  by  Poland  without  difficulty  from  the 
second  half  of  September  and  especially  from  the  beginning  of  October 
onwards.  ...  If  acts  of  provocation  were  passed  over  now  they  would  have 
to  be  tolerated  all  the  more  in  October,  when  the  tanks  and  the  Luftwaffe 
could  no  longer  be  used.’  And  he  added :  ‘Poland  would  have  to  be  sup¬ 
pressed  to  such  an  extent  that  she  would  in  no  circumstances  be  capable  of 
fighting  for  ten  years.’2 

From  May  onwards  Poland’s  liquidation  was  a  matter  of  settled  policy. 
Hitler  had  told  his  audience  in  the  Reichskanzlei  on  23  May:  ‘We  cannot 
expect  a  repetition  of  Czechia.  There  will  be  war.’  But  he  was  extremely 
anxious  to  ensure  that  his  war  should  be  a  straight  German-Polish  war:  ‘It 
must  not  come  to  a  simultaneous  showdown  with  the  West  (France  and 
England).’ 

(2)  The  Possibility  of  War  in  the  West 

So  far  as  a  localized  German-Polish  war  was  in  question,  military  plans 
and  preparations  were  already  at  an  advanced  stage,  and  Hitler  did  not 
touch  upon  these  on  23  May.  He  did,  however,  revert  to  German  diplo¬ 
macy’s  task — already  outlined  in  Keitel’s  directive  of  3  April3 — of  ensuring 
Poland’s  isolation,  and  discussed  very  briefly  certain  of  its  aspects.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  he  expressed  himself  with  unwonted 
pessimism.  He  doubted  the  possibility  of  a  peaceful  settlement  with 
England :  ‘England  sees  in  our  development  the  establishment  of  a  hege¬ 
mony  which  would  weaken  England.  Therefore  England  is  our  enemy 
and  the  showdown  with  England  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death.’  The  longer 
portion  of  his  discourse  was  devoted,  therefore,  to  the  contingency  of  a 
major  war  between  Germany  and  the  Western  Powers.  There  would,  he 
predicted,  be  no  easy  victory,  nor  would  it  be  quickly  won.  While  aiming 
at  a  short  war  Germany  must  also  be  prepared  for  a  war  of  ‘ten  to  fifteen 
years’  duration’. 

1  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxix.  41-53  (1871-PS);  translation  in  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  43. 

2  Ibid,  no,  47.  3  See  above,  pp.  337-8. 
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Hitler  told  his  Service  chiefs  that  the  Luftwaffe  would  not  suffice  for  a 
lightning  invasion  of  England,  but  if  ‘the  [British]  Fleet  is  annihilated  in¬ 
stant  capitulation  results’.  The  whole  venture  would  depend  upon  the 
element  of  surprise.  But  this  would  only  be  possible  provided  Poland  were 
not  involved.  Germany  would  have  to  protect  the  Ruhr  by  forcible 
occupation  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  air-bases  and  by  the  establishment  of 
a  new  defence  line  on  Dutch  soil  up  to  the  Zuider  Zee.  ‘If  we  succeed  in 
occupying  and  securing  Holland  and  Belgium,  as  well  as  beating  France, 
the  basis  for  a  successful  war  against  England  has  been  created.’ 

Hitler  pointed  out  that  secrecy  was  ‘the  decisive  prerequisite  for  success’ 
— no  one  must  know  more,  or  know  it  earlier,  than  was  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary — adding :  ‘Our  objects  must  be  kept  secret  from  both  Italy  and  Japan.’1 
He  had  therefore  decided  to  order  the  formation  of  a  small  planning  staff, 
which  should  be  responsible  to  him  for  the  planning  of  operations  and  for 
the  necessary  technical  preparations  and  organization.  The  armaments 
programme  should  aim  at  completion  by  1943-4. 2 

(3)  Military  Preparations  for  the  Attack  on  Poland 

The  detailed  plan  for  Fall  Weiss  was  issued  by  General  Blaskowitz, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Third  Army  Corps,  on  14  June.3  Based  on  the 
element  of  surprise,  it  was  to  be  ‘put  into  operation  on  20  August  1939’, 
and  the  details  of  its  execution  were  to  be  discussed  at  a  conference  planned 
for  the  middle  of  July.  A  week  later  Keitel  stated,  in  an  order  signed  on 
22  June,4  that  Hitler  had  in  general  approved  the  preliminary  time-table 
submitted  to  him,  adding,  however,  certain  instructions  designed  to  ensure 
secrecy  and  surprise:  ‘In  order  not  to  disquiet  the  population  by  calling 
up  reserves  on  a  larger  scale  than  usual  for  the  manoeuvres  scheduled 
for  1939’,  it  should  be  reported  that  the  men  were  being  called  up  for  the 
autumn  manoeuvres;  while  ‘the  clearing  of  hospitals  in  the  area  of  the 
frontier,  which  the  Supreme  Command  of  the  Army  proposed  should  take 
place  from  the  middle  of  July,  must  not  be  carried  out’.  The  same  pre¬ 
occupation  with  secrecy  was  manifested  in  Keitel’s  directive  of  24  June,5 
which,  after  instructing  the  Army  High  Command  to  prepare  measures 
to  capture  intact  the  bridges  over  the  Lower  Vistula,  ordered  them  to 
consider,  jointly  with  the  Navy  High  Command,  whether  the  element  of 
surprise  in  a  sudden  attack  against  the  bridge  at  Dirschau  would  be 
‘endangered’  by  previous  naval  action  in  the  Bay  of  Danzig. 

It  was  not  possible,  however,  for  the  Germans  to  conceal  entirely  the 
vast  military  and  economic  preparations  required,  not  only  for  over- 

1  See  below,  p.  406.  2  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  433. 

3  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxx.  181-2  (2327-PS).  Directives  for  this  campaign,  signed  by  either 
Keitel  or  Hitler  or  both,  had  been  issued  at  intervals  since  3  April  (see  above,  pp.  337-8). 

4  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxxiv.  443  (126-C). 

5  Ibid.  p.  396  (120-C);  cf.  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  185,  note  5. 
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running  Poland,  but  also  for  securing  their  flank  against  possible  Anglo- 
French  intervention.  Hitler’s  inspection  of  the  western  fortifications  be¬ 
tween  14  and  20  May  was  a  matter  of  public  knowledge;1  and  it  was  known 
in  Paris,  in  the  latter  half  of  June,  that  large-scale  manoeuvres  were  in 
progress  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Siegfried  Line,  that  the  Fourth 
Army  Corps  in  Dresden  was  in  a  state  of  alert,  and  that  the  Reich  Govern¬ 
ment  had  made  large  purchases — including  oil — from  almost  every  great 
corporation  in  the  United  States.  On  27  June  Coulondre  reported  a  rough 
estimate  by  the  French  military  attache  in  Berlin  that  some  600,000  re¬ 
servists  had  been  called  up,  and  noted  also  such  ominous  indications  as 
advice  to  foreign  families  not  to  stay  in  Berlin  during  August,  and  reports 
that  the  Reichswehr  had  been  told  to  hold  itself  in  readiness  for  1 5  August.2 
A  fortnight  later,  in  a  despatch  of  13  July,3  the  French  Ambassador  added 
further  information  pointing  to  his  conviction  ‘that  all  the  measures  pre¬ 
paratory  to  war  are  now  being  taken’.  Units  of  the  German  army,  he 
wrote,  were  changing  their  stations  constantly,  in  circumstances  of  great 
secrecy  and,  in  some  cases,  ‘after  making  arrangements  like  those  taken 
before  leaving  for  the  front.  .  .  .  The  calling-up  of  the  classes  of  reservists 
who  would  normally  have  been  summoned  in  October’  had  been  ad¬ 
vanced,  while  those  who  should  have  been  discharged  were  being  kept 
with  the  colours.  The  gathering  of  the  harvest  had  been  accelerated  and 
supplies  of  all  kinds  were  being  hastily  accumulated.  With  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  partial  occupation  of  the  western  fortifications,4  the  con¬ 
struction  of  fortifications  in  the  east,  and  especially  in  Silesia,  was  being 
pressed  forward  and  given  precedence  over  all  other  public  works. 

Later  still,  in  a  despatch  of  25  July,5  Saint-Hardouin  (who  was  at  that 
date  the  French  charge  d’affaires  in  Berlin)  was  even  able  to  specify  four 
main  directions  in  which  the  cleverly  camouflaged  troop  movements  were 
taking  place:  namely,  towards  the  western  fortified  zone;  towards  the 
southern  frontier  of  Poland  (25,000  men  passing  through  Prague  by  rail  on 
18  July  were  reported  to  have  been  concentrated  between  Moravska- 
Ostrava  and  the  Tatra  Mountains,  and  large  forces  had  been  observed  in 
Silesia  at  the  same  time,  moving  in  the  direction  of  Beuthen) ;  towards  the 
boundary  between  the  Corridor  and  Pomerania;  and  towards  East  Prussia. 
Other  phenomena  noted  by  Saint-Hardouin  included  the  intensification 
of  production  in  every  branch  of  industry  concerned  with  national  defence, 
leading  to  an  increased  shortage  of  labour  and  to  consequent  restrictions 
placed  by  Goring,  on  1 1  July,  upon  the  right  to  requisition  labour  for 
works  of  public  utility;  arrangements  for  the  introduction  of  female  labour 

1  Frankfurter  fitting,  20  May  1939;  Hitler:  Speeches  (Baynes),  ii.  1663-4. 

2  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  145.  3  Ibid.  no.  164. 

4  For  the  complaint  of  the  German  General  Staff  that,  as  late  as  25  August,  the  western 
frontier  was  insufficiently  manned  see  below,  p.  522,  note  2. 

5  Livre  jaune  frangais ,  no.  171. 
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into  industry;  requisitioning  of  motor  vehicles,  horses,  and  motor  fuels; 
organization  of  the  medical  services  for  war-time  needs;  cancellation  of 
military  leave  and  factory  holidays ;  and  instructions  to  aircraft  factories  to 
discontinue  the  adaptation  of  plant  to  the  production  of  the  newest  types 
of  aircraft,  in  favour  of  production,  at  war-time  speed,  of  types  already 
in  use. 

In  August  some  German  forces  were  stationed  in  Slovakia  and,  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Slovak  Government,  the  Slovak  army  was  placed  under 
German  orders.1  By  the  third  week  of  August  German  military  plans  were 
far  advanced  and  orders  were  sent  to  Poland  for  the  protection  of  Reich 
Germans:  wives,  children,  and  the  majority  of  Reich  Germans  were  to 
leave  or  go  into  hiding;  secret  material— including  party  documents — was 
to  be  destroyed :  and  German  Embassy  officials,  on  receiving  notification 
by  wireless  of  the  beginning  of  hostilities  (which  it  was  hoped  to  give  at 
least  two  hours  in  advance)  were  to  make  their  way  to  the  Dutch  Embassy 
in  Warsaw.2 

When  speaking  on  22  August  to  his  Service  chiefs,  Hitler  repeated  the 
reasons  which  he  had  given  to  his  senior  commanders  on  23  May  for  de¬ 
feating  Poland  before  turning  against  the  West.  He  was  now  even  more 
explicit,  saying:  ‘A  long  period  of  peace  would  not  do  us  any  good.  .  .  . 
Even  if  war  breaks  out  in  the  West,  the  destruction  of  Poland  remains  the 
priority.  A  quick  decision  in  view  of  the  season.  I  shall  give  a  propagandist 
reason  for  starting  the  war,  no  matter  whether  it  is  plausible  or  not.’ 
He  concluded :  ‘The  order  for  the  start  of  hostilities  will  be  given  later, 
probably  Saturday  morning.’3  All  was  in  order  for  the  attack. 


(c)  Germany’s  Diplomatic  Policy  towards  the  Western  Powers 

and  Poland 

By  the  end  of  May,  as  has  been  described  above,4  Hitler  had  decided  to 
achieve  his  aims  in  Poland  by  force,  and  his  complicated  diplomatic  policy 
during  the  last  three  months  of  peace  was  carefully  calculated  to  assist  in  the 
subjection  of  that  country.  Alongside  the  military  preparations  for  war 
with  Poland  German  policy  followed  five  fairly  distinct  lines :  ( 1 )  to  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  to  his  intentions;  (2)  to  reject  and  avoid 
offers  of  mediation  and  negotiation;  (3)  to  localize  the  war  and  to  cast  all 
responsibility  for  a  conflict  on  Poland  and  Britain ;  (4)  to  increase  the  ten¬ 
sion  in  Danzig  to  a  dangerous  level,  while  at  the  same  time  holding  back 
the  Nazis  in  the  Free  City  from  over-hasty  action  before  the  completion  of 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  100;  see  also  below,  pp.  412-13. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  nos.  166,  202,  204,  286. 

3  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxvi.  523-4  (1014-PS);  translation  in  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  193. 

4  See  above,  pp.  369-71. 
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the  military  plans ;  and  (5)  to  isolate  Poland  by  engaging  in  separate  deal¬ 
ings  with  other  countries. 

(1)  Attempts  to  throw  Dust  in  the  Eyes  of  the  World 

In  the  latter  half  of  June  the  Germans  showed  a  growing  concern  to 
allay  Anglo-French  apprehensions  of  an  imminent  German-Polish  conflict. 
In  his  conversation  with  Coulondre  on  16  June,  Weizsacker  had  ‘volun¬ 
teered  the  opinion  that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  all  was  quiet  for  the  moment  and 
that  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  situation  should  become  more  strained  in 
the  near  future’.1  A  fortnight  later  Ribbentrop  issued  instructions  giving 
guidance  on  language  to  be  used  by  German  diplomats:  ‘It  is  a  matter  of 
keeping  up  the  pressure  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  Poland  since 
the  denunciation  of  the  German-Polish  Agreement  of  1934,  in  order 
gradually  to  bring  Poland  to  reason.  There  is,  however,  no  present  inten¬ 
tion  of  giving  this  pressure  the  character  of  an  ultimatum  by  stating  pre¬ 
cise  German  demands  or  time  limits.’  Welczeck,  the  Ambassador  in  Paris, 
was  told  to  inform  the  French  that  the  Germans  ‘were  not  seeking  a  con¬ 
flict  but  a  solution  of  the  problem’.2 

Summoned  for  a  further  interview  on  30  June,  Coulondre  received  from 
the  State  Secretary  fresh  assurances  that  there  was,  in  his  view,  no  ground 
for  expecting  a  coup  in  Danzig  from  the  German  side:  ‘There  is  obviously 
a  state  of  tension  which  could  not  continue  over  a  period  of  years ;  but  at 
present  I  still  think  that  only  incidents  could  provoke  a  conflict.  They 
would  need,  for  that  matter,  to  be  more  serious  than  those  about  which  we 
have  so  far  had  occasion  to  complain.’  Weizsacker  even  threw  out  a  faint 
hint  at  the  possibility  of  a  German-Polish  detente :  he  was  bound  to  recog¬ 
nize,  he  declared,  that  the  Polish  Government  had  lately  shown  ‘more 
calm  and  greater  moderation’,  and  he  had  even  fancied  he  could  discern 
‘some  indications  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  M.  Beck  to  seek  a  basis  for  a 
solution  of  our  difficulties’.3  Reflecting,  with  his  usual  acumen,  on  the 
purpose  underlying  Weizsacker’s  remarks,  Coulondre  suggested,  in  a 
further  report  to  Paris  on  this  interview,  that  possibly  Hitler  had  not  yet 
made  up  his  mind,  or  that  he  wished  ‘to  lull  the  vigilance  of  the  Western 
Powers,  in  the  hope  that,  when  suddenly  confronted  with  the  fait  accompli, 
they  will  confine  themselves  to  verbal  protests’.4 

Two  weeks  later,  when  Coulondre  called  on  Weizsacker  in  order  to  in¬ 
troduce  Saint-Hardouin  as  his  charge  d’affaires  before  returning  on  leave 
to  France,  he  found  the  State  Secretary  less  agreeable,  for  by  this  time 
Ribbentrop  had  received  Bonnet’s  note  of  1  July,5  and  Danzig  had  been  the 

1  Livrejaune  frangais,  no.  139.  2  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  592. 

3  Livrejaune frangais,  no.  148.  4  Ibid.  no.  153. 

s  Ibid.  no.  1 50  and  cf.  p.  156  above.  See  also  above,  pp.  30-3 1 ,  for  the  acrimonious  exchange  of 
notes  during  July  between  Bonnet  and  Ribbentrop  on  the  question  whether  Bonnet  had  under¬ 
taken  to  disinterest  himself  in  Eastern  European  affairs  on  the  occasion  of  the  signature  on 
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subject  of  a  statement  by  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
10th.1  When  Coulondre  inquired  ‘whether  at  the  moment  he  saw  any 
possibility  of  conversations  with  Warsaw’,  Weizsacker  replied:  ‘If  I  may 
refer  to  the  information  about  Warsaw’s  position  to  be  found  in  the  Polish 
press,  I  see  none,  for  we  are  really  worlds  apart.  I  believe  that  for  the  time 
being  there  is  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  wait  and  keep  as  quiet  as 
possible.’2 

In  spite  of  this  ill  humour,  however,  German  diplomacy  did  not  deviate 
from  the  more  subtle  tactic  prescribed  by  the  exigencies  of  the  moment, 
and,  as  July  wore  on  without  any  definite  move  from  Moscow,  while  the 
Western  Powers’  attitude  on  the  Danzig  issue  crystallized  into  uncom¬ 
promising  firmness,  the  theme  of  a  possible  detente — lightly  touched  on 
already  by  Weizsacker  on  30  June — was  brought  more  and  more  into  the 
foreground.  For  example,  a  circular  dated  22  July  was  sent  by  Weizsacker 
to  all  German  missions  abroad  ordering  them  particularly  to  emphasize 
the  ‘peaceful  trend’  of  Reich  foreign  policy.3  Meanwhile  on  1 1  July 
Coulondre  had  reported4  certain  suggestive  remarks  made  by  a  ‘person  of 
high  standing  in  National-Socialist  circles’  to  one  of  his  colleagues.  Rib- 
bentrop,  according  to  this  informant,  no  longer  enjoyed  the  complete  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Fiihrer,  who  reproached  him  in  particular  for  having  ‘wil¬ 
fully  concealed  from  him  several  items  of  information  proving  the  high 
war-potential  of  Great  Britain’,5  and  for  having  ‘committed  him,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Danzig,  to  a  difficult  undertaking  which  runs  the  risk  of 
compromising  Germany’s  prestige  if  a  satisfactory  solution  is  not  soon 
found’.  It  seemed,  he  went  on,  ‘that  the  Poles  might  still  make  proposals 
which  our  Government  would  agree  to  consider.  Of  course,  Warsaw 
would  have  to  make  substantial  concessions  to  us,  but  it  is  not  yet  too  late 
to  contemplate  an  agreement  satisfactory  to  the  two  parties.’  In  relaying 
this  information  to  Paris,  the  French  Ambassador  himself  drew  attention 
also  to  the  more  moderate  attitude  latterly  adopted  towards  Poland  by  the 
German  press : 


Several  papers  have  declared  that  Danzig  is  not  a  casus  belli,  and  the  Deutsche 
Allgemeine  %eitung  even  seems  to  invite  negotiation,  when  it  writes  that  a  reason¬ 
able  solution  is  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  A  similar  note  is  to  be 
heard  in  Government  circles,  where  it  is  given  to  be  understood  that  there  would 
be  no  refusal  to  negotiate  if  Poland  were  to  put  forward  proposals. 


6  December  1938  of  the  Franco-German  Declaration  of  Friendship.  For  this  declaration  and  its 
implications  see  Survey  for  r  938,  iii.  1 72-94. 

1  See  above,  p.  158.  2  Livre  jaune  frangais ,  no.  162. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  707.  4  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  161. 

5  Cf.  Hassell’s  entry  in  his  diary,  on  7  August  1939,  that  according  to  Nostitz  (then  Counsellor 
of  Legation  in  the  German  Foreign  Ministry)  Ribbentrop  had  been  in  Hitler’s  black  books  for 
weeks,  first  because  he  had  misinformed  the  Chancellor  about  England,  and  secondly  because 
he  had  advised  the  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  before,  instead  of  after,  the  settlement  of  the 
Danzig  question  (Hassell:  Vom  andern  Deutschland,  p.  67). 
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It  was  not  until  the  end  of  July  that  the  German  press  suddenly  changed 
over  to  an  aggressive  tone.  An  official  in  the  Dienststelle  Ribbentrop  then 
wrote:  ‘The  trenchant  attitude  adopted  by  the  German  press  towards 
Poland  has  come  as  a  complete  surprise  to  foreign  diplomats  and  journal¬ 
ists  in  Berlin.  They  had  apparently  become  . . .  accustomed  to  the  reserve 
with  which  the  German  press  had  hitherto  treated  the  Polish  question.’1 

Until  late  in  July,  however,  foreigners  were  still  assured  that  the  Danzig 
question  could  wait  for  a  time.  On  2 1  July,  in  a  statement  made  to  foreign 
news  agency  correspondents  in  Berlin  by  the  Head  of  its  Press  Section, 
a  certain  Dr.  Bomer,  the  German  Ministry  of  Propaganda  added  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  campaign  of  reassurance.2  The  Ftihrer  and  the  German 
Government,  Bomer  declared,  were  of  the  opinion  that  Danzig  itself  was 
not  an  object  of  barter:  it  must  return  to  the  Reich  unconditionally.  They 
were,  however,  convinced  that  the  question  could  be  solved  peacefully, 
and  they  intended  that  it  should  be  so  solved.  Whatever  military  measures 
had  been,  or  might  be,  taken  by  Germany  or  by  the  Danzig  Senate  were  of 
a  purely  defensive  character,  since  they  could  not  overlook  the  possibility 
of  a  warlike  solution  notwithstanding  their  own  peaceful  intentions.  In 
any  case,  Germany  did  not  intend  to  precipitate  a  crisis  as  a  means  of 
solving  the  problem,  and  definitely  did  not  expect  a  so-called  August 
crisis;  Bomer  himself  was  convinced  that  the  Poles  would  eventually 
accede  to  Germany’s  demands,  and  that  British  pressure  might  induce 
them  to  do  so.  But  Bomer’s  soothing  declaration  had  been  made  without 
the  knowledge,  and  to  the  great  indignation,  of  Ribbentrop  who,  regarding 
it  as  inopportune,  caused  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  to  issue  a  com¬ 
mentary  expressing  surprise  at  the  sensational  publicity  given  to  Bomer’s 
pronouncements,  and  pointing  out  that  they  had  introduced  no  new 
element.3  In  fact,  by  21  July,  the  German  Foreign  Minister  was  already  in 
possession  of  certain  information,  the  nature  of  which  must  have  given  him 
some  ground  to  hope  that  the  distasteful  policy  of  playing  for  time  might 
be  jettisoned  before  very  long.  Trade  negotiations  with  the  Russians  were 
to  be  resumed.4 

(2)  Hitler  rejects  Offers  of  Mediation  and  avoids  Negotiation 

Although  Hitler  proclaimed  aloud  his  sweet  reasonableness  and  desire 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  with  Poland,  he  insisted  that  the  ‘generous  offer’ 
which  he  had  made  in  the  spring  and  which  the  Poles  had  refused  would 
not  be  repeated,  and  it  was  clear  that  his  idea  of  negotiation  meant  com¬ 
plete  surrender  to  his  demands  for  the  cession  of  Danzig  and  an  extra¬ 
territorial  route  through  the  Corridor.  While  the  Poles  were  prepared  to 


1  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  6;  and  see  below,  pp.  382  and  396-7. 

2  Livrejaune  frangais,  no.  170. 

3  Ibid.;  Daily  Telegraph,  24  July  1939. 


4  See  below,  pp.  476-7. 
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discuss  details  and  to  agree  to  minor  compromises,  they  were  unwilling  to 
give  way  on  principles.  Hitler’s  demands  seemed  to  them  to  be  incom¬ 
patible  with  Polish  sovereignty  and  independence.  At  the  end  of  August, 
indeed,  when  Poland  saw  Russia  lined  up  on  the  side  of  Germany,  there 
were  signs  that  she  might  be  ready  to  give  way  over  the  question  of  the 
status  of  Danzig,  but  Hitler  was  by  then  determined  to  have  his  war.1 
Neither  the  efforts  of  President  Roosevelt,2  nor  the  attempts  by  the 
Vatican,3  to  avert  war  caused  Hitler  to  deviate  from  his  course;  and  the 
offer  on  28  August  by  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  the  Netherlands  and  King 
Leopold  of  the  Belgians  of  their  good  offices  in  promoting  a  settlement  by 
negotiation  received  an  uncompromising  reply.4 

On  13  June  Weizsacker  told  Henderson  that  British  policy  seemed  to  be 
working  in  the  direction  of  a  preventive  war  with  Germany.5  But  when 
the  British  Ambassador  mentioned  the  possibility  of  Anglo-German 
discussions  on  disarmament,  international  trade,  and  the  colonial  question, 
Weizsacker  merely  observed  that  he  had  already  heard  something  similar 
from  London  through  a  different  channel  ;6  but  that  he  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  ‘such  unsubstantiated  remarks’.7  At  this  period  Britain, 
despairing  of  securing  German-Polish  negotiations,  was  trying  to  divert 
Hitler  by  offering  British  trade  and  colonial  concessions  as  a  substitute 
for  allowing  Germany  the  free  hand  in  Eastern  Europe  which  she  desired. 
Dirksen,  describing  his  final  interview  with  Halifax,  attributed  responsi¬ 
bility  to  Great  Britain  for  ‘the  fact  that  the  possibility  of  resolving  antagon¬ 
isms  by  means  of  negotiation  was  blocked  on  all  sides’.8 

On  15  August  Weizsacker  told  Henderson  that  although  it  might  have 
been  possible  to  negotiate  with  the  Poles  before  5  August,  ‘it  was  absolutely 
out  of  the  question  now  to  imagine  that  Germany  could  be  the  first  to 
make  any  gesture’.9  Nothing,  it  seemed,  would  serve  but  Poland’s  com¬ 
plete  acquiescence  in  Germany’s  demands,  and  the  only  advice  Weizsacker 
could  offer  was  that  the  Western  Powers  should  inform  themselves  of 
Poland’s  real  attitude  and  draw  the  correct  conclusion — namely,  ‘that 
Poland  must,  without  delay,  adopt  a  reasonable  attitude  in  the  acute 
problem  of  Danzig  and  in  her  entire  conduct  towards  us’.10 

France  was  no  more  successful  than  Britain  in  bringing  Germany  to 
the  conference  table.  When  Coulondre  saw  Weizsacker  in  the  morning 
of  15  August — Henderson  had  his  interview  the  same  evening — he  was 
told  that  the  situation  had  seriously  deteriorated  since  July  because  of 
Polish  persecution  of  the  German  minority;  and  on  Coulondre’s  referring 
to  the  State  Secretary’s  previous  statement  that  the  claims  of  the  Reich 

1  See  below,  pp.  399-400.  2  See  below,  pp.  616-17.  3  See  below,  pp.  584-5. 

4  See  below,  pp.  585-6.  5  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  45.  6  Dirksen  Papers,  pp.  67-72. 

7  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  521.  8  Dirksen  Papers,  p.  127. 

9  See  Henderson’s  telegram  to  Halifax  of  16  August  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  no.  32). 

10  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  66. 
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could  wait  if  the  Polish  attitude  permitted,  Weizsacker  replied  with  a 
certain  embarrassment:  ‘It  has  changed.  I  can  tell  you  no  more  for  the 
moment.’1 

As  early  as  20  June  the  French  Ambassador  in  Warsaw  had  noted  an 
enlargement  of  ‘scope’  in  the  views  put  about  by  his  German  colleague 
and  certain  of  his  collaborators:  ‘They  are  speaking’,  Noel  wrote,  ‘not 
only  of  Danzig,  but  now  insist  on  every  occasion  on  the  impossibility  of 
Germany  allowing  the  Corridor  to  continue  any  longer  in  existence.  The 
necessity  for  Germany  to  recover  Upper  Silesia  is  also  mentioned  by  some 
of  them.’2  All  the  time  Hitler  was  raising  his  demands,  and  this,  more 
than  anything  else,  foiled  all  the  British  and  French  efforts  to  bring  about 
negotiations.  Commenting  on  two  speeches  delivered  by  Forster  (the 
National  Socialist  Gauleiter)  in  Danzig  on  10  August  and  at  Fiirth  on 
the  1 2th,  Coulondre  drew  attention,  in  a  despatch  of  the  15th,  to  the  fact 
that  the  Gauleiter  ‘not  only  explicitly  stated  the  German  claims  with 
regard  to  Danzig;  he  called  the  Polish  State  itself  to  account  just  as  the 
Czechoslovak  State  was  called  to  account  last  year.  He  denied  Poland  the 
right  of  existence  as  an  independent  state.’3 

The  League  High  Commissioner  for  Danzig  was  also  completely  un¬ 
successful  in  his  efforts  to  persuade  Hitler  to  look  for  a  peaceful  solution. 
He  visited  Berchtesgaden  on  1 1  August  and  the  conversation4  was  reminis¬ 
cent,  in  its  essential  purpose — and  even  in  its  general  tenor— of  that  earlier 
occasion,  in  April,  when  the  Chancellor  had  selected  Gafencu5  to  be  the 
indirect  channel  of  the  communications  which  he  desired  to  make  to  the 
Western  Powers.  But  now  Hitler’s  threats  against  Poland  had  a  new  tone 
of  imminence,  his  revelation  of  his  real  objectives  was  more  bare-faced, 
his  boasts  of  German  military  supremacy  were  more  specific,  and  his 
assertions  of  readiness  to  negotiate  and  of  regret  at  the  thought  of  a  general 
conflict  more  perfunctory.  Hitler  said  that  he  had  ordered  Weizsacker 
to  send  for  Lipski6  ‘to  tell  him  that  time  was  up  and  that  a  new  hour  had 
struck’ ;  and  ‘if  the  slightest  thing  was  attempted  by  the  Poles,  he  would 
fall  upon  them  like  lightning  with  all  the  powerful  arms  at  his  disposal’. 
Hitler  compared  his  forces  with  those  of  Britain  and  France  and  then 
spoke  of  his  need  for  grain  and  timber.  When  Burckhardt  stated  that  the 
Western  Powers  would  certainly  be  ready  to  settle  Germany’s  food  problem 
by  negotiation,  Hitler  countered  with  the  question  why,  in  that  case,  they 

1  See  Coulondre’s  account  (Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  194),  and  Weizsacker’s  memorandum 
(D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  64). 

2  Livre  jaune  franfais,  no.  140,  and  see  below,  p.  397.  3  Ibid.  no.  195. 

4  See  Report  of  M.  Carl  Burckhardt,  High  Commissioner  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Danzig,  G.  42, 
M.  38  VII  1940  (Geneva,  19  March  1940),  pp.  14-15  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Burckhardt: 
Report ].  Cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  659.  The  Gauleiter,  Forster,  was  present  at  the  greater  part  of 
this  interview  (ibid.  p.  691).  5  See  above,  pp.  349-50. 

6  Hitler  was  presumably  referring  to  the  interview,  on  the  9th,  between  Weizsacker  and  the 
Polish  charge  d’affaires:  see  below,  pp.  397-8. 
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had  stirred  up  the  Poles.  While  Hitler  appeared  to  want  his  words  to  be 
relayed  to  London  and  Paris,  he  showed  Burckhardt  quite  clearly  that 
attempted  mediation  was  useless.1  The  League  High  Commissioner  had 
hoped  that  his  visit  would  remain  secret,  but  it  was  at  once  reported  in  the 
press2  and  thereby  robbed  of  any  value  as  a  step  towards  keeping  the 
peace. 

The  only  country  whose  suggestions  received  any  consideration  in  Berlin 
was  Italy,  and  it  was  not  until  the  agreement  with  Russia  seemed  likely 
that  the  Italian  proposals  for  mediation  were  rejected  altogether.  On 
12  August,  when  the  Soviet  Government  declared  themselves  willing  to 
receive  a  German  political  negotiator  in  Moscow,3  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop 
were  engaged  at  the  Obersalzberg  in  revealing  and  justifying  to  Ciano 
their  intention  to  launch  an  attack  on  Poland  in  the  near  future.  The 
Italians  persisted,  however,  and  on  14  August  Attolico  handed  to  Weiz- 
sacker  a  compromise  plan  for  settling  the  dispute  over  Danzig  which  was 
being  put  before  Poland.4  The  continuous  efforts  of  the  Italians  to  prevent 
a  war  with  Poland  at  this  time  are  dealt  with  in  another  part  of  this 
volume.5  From  the  moment  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Ribbentrop-Molotov 
Pact,  however,  there  was  no  possibility  of  even  a  temporary  respite  for 
Poland.  This  was  made  clear  in  Hitler’s  speech  to  his  military  commanders 
on  22  August:  ‘The  day  after  tomorrow  [he  said]  von  Ribbentrop  will 
conclude  the  treaty.  Now  Poland  is  in  the  position  in  which  I  wanted 
her.  ...  I  am  only  afraid  that  at  the  last  moment  some  swine  or  other  will 
yet  submit  to  me  a  plan  for  mediation.’6 


(3)  Efforts  to  localize  the  War  and  to  throw  the  Blame  on  Britain  and  Poland 

As  Hitler  had  told  his  military  chiefs  on  23  May,  he  wished  to  localize 
the  war  with  Poland.7  Although  he  was  sure  that  the  Western  Powers 
would  join  in  the  war  sometime,  he  had  every  hope  that  there  would  be 
no  serious  fighting  in  the  west  before  the  end  of  his  Polish  campaign.  In 
June  and  July  much  of  his  diplomatic  policy  was  deliberately  designed  to 
divide  Britain  and  France.  But  the  Pact  of  Steel — concluded,  faute  de 
mieux,  with  Italy  alone  on  22  May8 — had  not  occasioned  any  palpable 
weakening  of  Anglo-French  resolution  to  support  Poland. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  mounting  alarm  at  the  military  preparations 
in  Danzig  and  within  the  Reich  itself  led  to  a  shift  of  emphasis  from  the 
milder  to  the  more  resolute  aspect  of  the  Western  Powers’  policy,  and  in 
particular  to  a  quite  unambiguous  definition  of  their  attitude  in  the  event 
of  an  internal  Putsch  in  the  Free  City.  Halifax’s  address  at  Chatham 

1  Yet  Hitler  admitted  that  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  talk  things  over  with  a  high-ranking 
British  emissary  who  could  speak  German  well  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  no.  659,  pp.  659-60).  See  also 
above,  pp.  223,  350.  2  Burckhardt:  Report ,  p.  15;  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  104. 

3  See  below,  p.  479.  4  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  59.  5  See  above,  pp.  281-4. 

6  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  192.  7  See  above,  p.  371.  8  See  above,  pp.  257-71. 
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House  on  29  June,  Bonnet’s  conversation  with  the  German  Ambassador 
in  Paris  on  1  July  and  the  note  for  Ribbentrop  which  he  handed  to 
Welczeck  on  that  occasion,  and  Chamberlain’s  statement  on  Danzig  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  10  July,  have  all  been  recorded  in  an  earlier 
chapter,1  and  are  enumerated  here  for  the  sake,  only,  of  showing  their 
cumulative  effect  on  German  diplomatic  tactics. 

While  the  German  negotiations  with  Russia  seemed  to  be  at  a  standstill 
in  the  first  part  of  July,  and  the  determination  of  the  Western  Powers 
was  hardening,  Ribbentrop  wrote  to  Bonnet  deploring  the  French  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Declaration  of  the  previous  December,  which  would  leave 
France  free  to  support  Poland  if  the  status  quo  in  Danzig  should  be  altered.2 
While  Ribbentrop  was  now  beginning  to  realize  that  a  war  with  Poland 
was  unlikely  to  be  localized,  he  still  insisted  on  this  point  in  conversation 
with  the  Italians,  but  at  the  same  time  he  stressed  the  speed  with  which 
Germany  would  be  able  to  annihilate  Poland.3  Even  as  late  as  20  August 
Magistrati  (Counsellor  at  the  Italian  Embassy)  complained  to  Weizsacker 
that  ‘Germany  was  maintaining  that  the  Danzig-Poland  problem  was  an 
isolated  German  problem  and  not  a  general  one’.4  After  the  Ribbentrop- 
Molotov  Pact  had  been  announced  Hitler  again  hoped  that  Britain  and 
France  would  not  risk  a  general  war  for  the  sake  of  Poland,  and  he  seems 
to  have  retained  this  hope  down  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  and  the 
receipt  of  the  British  and  the  French  ultimatum. 

One  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  Hitler’s  diplomatic  policy  was  his 
campaign  to  place  the  responsibility  for  war  on  Poland  and  Britain,  which 
gave  the  impression  that  the  war  guilt  clause  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  was 
to  him  a  bitter  memory.  This  time  it  should  not  be  Germany  but  the  other 
Powers  who  should  bear  the  blame.  The  published  documents  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Foreign  Ministry  are  particularly  revealing  with  regard  to  these 
efforts. s  On  15  August,  for  instance,  with  reference  to  the  persecution  of 
Germans  in  Poland,  Weizsacker  declared  to  Coulondre  that  Poland’s  folly 
had  certain  merits,  since  by  her  conduct  she  thereby  freed  her  friends 
from  their  obligation  to  assist  her.  ‘For  it  was  inconceivable  that  France 
or  Great  Britain  would  be  willing  to  stake  their  existence  in  favour  of 
their  friend  who  had  run  amok.’6  To  Henderson  he  said  on  the  same 
day  that  ‘his  own  Government  did  not,  would  not  and  could  not  believe 
that  Britain  would  fight  under  all  circumstances  whatever  folly  the  Poles 
might  commit’ .  F urther,  he  said  that  ‘ Germany  believed  that  the  attitude  of 
the  Poles  would  be  or  was  such  as  to  free  the  British  Government  from  any 
obligation  to  follow  blindly  every  eccentric  step  on  the  part  of  a  lunatic’.7 

1  See  above,  pp.  212,  156  and  note,  and  155,  respectively.  2  See  above,  p.  30. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  718,  p.  986.  4  Ibid,  vii,  no.  146. 

5  See  ibid,  vi  and  vii,  passim. 

6  Ibid,  vii,  no.  64;  cf.  Livrejaune  frangais,  no.  194. 

7  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  32;  cf.  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  66, 
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During  August,  at  the  same  time  as  the  German  press  was  daily  intensify¬ 
ing  its  campaign  of  vilification,  Weizsacker  suggested  to  Ribbentrop  that 
German  missions  abroad  should  ‘emphasize  the  extremely  aggressive  tone 
and  line  of  argument’  of  the  Poles.1  On  13  August  the  State  Secretary 
asked  the  Embassy  in  Warsaw  to  furnish  press  reports  which  could  be 
used  as  anti-Polish  propaganda;2  and  on  the  following  day  he  told  them 
that,  if  they  were  questioned,  ‘the  Foreign  Minister  asks  you  to  say  that 
the  Polish  communication  [of  10  August]3  is  a  further  proof  of  the  megalo¬ 
mania  and  the  warmongering  policy  of  the  Polish  rulers.  If  Poland  chooses 
to  run  amok  now,  she  will  have  to  bear  the  responsibility  and  the 
consequences.’4  Writing  to  the  Embassy  in  Spain,  Weizsacker  laid  down 
the  appropriate  propaganda:  they  were  to  refer  to  the  following  ‘known 
facts’:  ‘The  Polish  ultimatum  to  Danzig  of  August  4s  with  threats  of 
reprisals.  The  megalomania  of  the  Polish  press.  The  completely  implac¬ 
able  attitude  shown  in  the  speeches  of  Polish  statesmen.  Continual 
chicanery  of  the  worst  kind  against  Reich  Germans  and  a  campaign  of 
extermination  against  Volksdeutsche .’6  A  day  or  two  later  there  came  from 
Danzig  a  list  of  Polish  ‘atrocities’  against  Germans  which  could  be  used 
for  publication  in  the  press.7 

To  Coulondre  on  15  August  Weizsacker  produced  a  typewritten  file, 
saying:  ‘There  is  this  morning’s  list  of  acts  of  persecution.  ...  I  have  as 
many  every  morning.’8  Hitler  having  received  an  ‘atrocity’  telegram  from 
Germans  in  Poland  (the  truth  of  the  story  in  question  seems  extremely 
doubtful  from  other  evidence),  Ribbentrop  requested  the  State  Secretary 
‘to  keep  this  telegram,  which  is  to  be  published  in  the  press  at  the  right 
moment,  always  at  hand  during  the  next  few  days  for  conversations  with 
foreign  diplomats,  and  for  use,  if  need  be’.9  A  circular  issued  by  Woermann 
on  23  August  gave  1,500  instances  of  excesses  against  Reich  Germans  and 
Volksdeutsche  in  Poland,  including  thirty-nine  particularly  serious  cases. 
These  were  to  be  used  for  propaganda  when  suitable.10  Henderson  con¬ 
sidered  that  most  of  the  ‘atrocity’  stories  were  without  foundation,  and 
that  the  few  authentic  ones  were  grossly  exaggerated;11  but,  whatever  the 
degree  of  veracity  of  the  stories  may  have  been,  the  Foreign  Ministry’s 
documents  indicating  the  lines  of  propaganda  to  be  followed  could  hardly 
be  bettered  as  proof  of  the  German  official  policy  on  the  matter. 

Two  days  after  his  interview  with  Weizsacker,  Coulondre  noted  (on  17 
August)  how  ‘the  Danzig  question  tends  to  recede  into  the  background’, 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  37.  2  Ibid.  no.  46. 

3  Ibid.  no.  10  and  see  below,  p.  398.  4  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  57. 

s  See  below,  pp.  395-6.  6  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  136. 

7  Ibid.  no.  172.  8  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  194. 

9  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  91.  10  Ibid.  no.  218. 

11  Sir  Nevile  Henderson:  Failure  of  a  Mission:  Berlin  1937-1939  (London,  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
1940),  pp.  250-1,  264;  and  for  Kennard’s  opinion  see  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  251. 
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and  how  the  ‘problem  assumes  wider  proportions  and  by  implication 
includes  the  question  of  the  Corridor  and  that  of  the  Polish  Provinces 
with  a  German  minority’.  The  German  press  was  now  claiming  that 

a  sort  of  pogrom  had  been  started  by  organized  groups  and  certain  local 
authorities  against  the  Germans  in  Poland.  This  morning  there  were  sensational 
headlines  announcing  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier  a  positive  man-hunt 
was  in  progress  against  the  ‘Volksdeutschen’,  that  mass  arrests  were  being  made 
among  them  .  .  .  and  that  an  intolerable  terror  menaced  the  entire  German 
minority.  Lastly,  refugees  were  said  to  be  already  flocking  into  German  territory.1 

In  a  despatch  of  the  18th  the  French  Ambassador  put  his  finger  on  the 
probable  reason  for  this  eleventh-hour  shift  of  emphasis  from  the  question 
of  Danzig  to  that  of  the  German  minority : 

I  wonder  [he  wrote]  if  Germany  is  not  behaving  thus  in  order  to  find  points  of 
attack  less  explicitly  covered  than  Danzig  by  the  Franco-British  guarantees.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  Reich  is  now  trying  to  confuse  the  issue  and  to  collect  a 
dossier  of  such  Polish  acts  of  provocation  as  would  permit  her  to  intervene  against 
Poland  in  a  military  sense  on  other  grounds  than  Danzig,  in  the  hope  that  these 
alleged  acts  of  Polish  provocation  would  place  the  conflict  outside  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  pact  existing  between  Poland  and  the  Western  Powers.2 

On  the  subject  of  provocation  the  German  Foreign  Ministry’s  docu¬ 
ments  again  fill  in  the  gaps  and  provide  illuminating  evidence  in  support 
of  Coulondre’s  suspicions.  On  18  August,  for  instance,  Wiihlisch,  the 
German  charge  d’affaires  in  Warsaw,  wrote  to  Ribbentrop: 

The  arrests  in  Upper  Silesia  are  obviously  to  be  attributed  to  the  organization  of 
diversionary  groups  which  is  done  from  various  centres  in  the  Reich.  As  similar 
groups  exist  in  Poznan,  Pommerellen,  and  central  Poland,  there  is  the  threat  of 
a  wave  of  arrests  in  these  areas  also.  In  the  interests,  and  at  the  request,  of  the 
national  group,  I  urgently  request  you  to  ensure  that  all  such  further  activities 
are  completely  suspended  until  further  notice.3 

Ribbentrop,  having  decided  that  the  jealousy  which  existed  between  the 
Gauleiter,  Forster,  and  Janson,  the  German  Consul-General  in  Danzig, 
accounted  for  the  inadequate  reports  of  the  latter,  sent  Veesenmayer  as 
his  own  special  representative  to  the  Free  City  in  August.4  Weizsacker 
told  Veesenmayer  that  negotiations  must,  however,  be  conducted  in  such 
a  way,  and  pressure  on  Poland  in  other  respects  must  be  so  applied,  ‘that 
the  responsibility  for  a  breakdown  of  the  negotiations,  and  for  all  con¬ 
sequences,  falls  on  Poland’.5 

Even  after  hostilities  had  begun,  on  1  September,  Weizsacker,  in  a 

1  Livrejaune  frangais,  no.  197.  For  evidence  that  this  campaign  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  ‘gross 

distortion  and  exaggeration  of  the  facts’,  see  Kennard’s  despatches  of  24  and  27  August  ( D.Brit . 
F.P.  vii,  nos.  251  and  372).  For  Polish  counter-charges  concerning  persecution  of  the  Polish 
minority  in  Germany  see  Livrejaune fran^ais,  no.  202.  2  Ibid.  no.  199. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  106.  4  Ibid.  no.  119,  note  1.  5  Ibid.  no.  139. 
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circular,  was  prescribing  language  which  should  show  the  Poles  to  be 
guilty  of  beginning  the  attack,1  and  finally  it  was  Great  Britain  who  by 
her  ‘interference’  was  branded  as  the  real  aggressor.  ‘[The]  sequence  of 
events’,  wrote  the  State  Secretary  in  another  circular  of  3  September, 
‘clearly  shows  Britain’s  sole- responsibility  for  the  outbreak  of  war.’2 

(d)  Local  Developments  at  Danzig 
(1)  The  Military  Situation 

After  23  May,  so  far  as  Poland  was  concerned,  Hitler  never  looked  back : 
the  decision  to  destroy  her  had  been  taken  once  and  for  all.  Further 
attempts  to  persuade  or  bully  her  out  of  the  ‘encirclement  bloc’ — whether 
by  demonstrating  the  latter’s  frailty  or  by  ostentatiously  advertising 
Germany’s  own  military  preparations — would  therefore  have  been  beside 
the  point.  Henceforth,  German  diplomacy  virtually  ignored  the  Polish 
Government’s  existence,  merely  keeping  the  academic  ‘Danzig  question’ 
sufficiently  aglow  to  be  fanned  into  flame  at  the  appropriate  moment, 
while  the  German  military  and  SS  planners  completed  the  organization 
for  Poland’s  downfall  in  as  much  secrecy  as  its  scale  allowed.  Directives 
continued  to  circulate  among  the  Service  departments,  clandestine  mobili¬ 
zation  went  forward  in  the  Reich,  arms  and  men  were  smuggled  into 
Danzig  Free  City,  and  plots  were  hatched  for  the  manufacture  of  ‘inci¬ 
dents’.  But  until  the  first  week  in  August,  when  the  Danzig  issue  was 
deliberately  worked  up  to  a  crisis,  no  new  element  was  introduced  into 
the  existing  situation. 

Turning  now  to  the  Free  City,  the  steadily  rising  tension  stimulated  by 
the  National  Socialists  can  be  traced  through  the  summer  months  of  1939. 
Not  only  growing  tension,  however,  but  apparent  preparations  for  a  coup 
menaced  the  Free  City,  and  had  slowly  strangled  its  commercial  life 
before  it  was  finally  rejoined  to  Germany  on  1  September. 

Although  there  were  few  meetings  between  German  and  Polish  diplo¬ 
mats  in  Warsaw  and  Berlin,  the  Polish  Government  Representative  in 
Danzig,  Chodacki,  had  several  conversations  and  also  a  constant  exchange 
of  notes  of  an  acrimonious  nature — the  so-called  war  of  notes — with  the 
President  of  the  Danzig  Senate,  Greiser;  while  both  Poles  and  Danzigers 
conferred  with  the  League  High  Commissioner,  Burckhardt,  who  acted 
as  an  intermediary  between  the  two  sides.  Greiser  and  Janson,  the  German 
Consul-General  in  Danzig,  both  showed  some  signs  of  goodwill  and  readi¬ 
ness  to  negotiate,  but  the  Nazi  Gauleiter,  Forster,  regarded  it  as  his  main 
task  to  stir  up  trouble ;  he  had  no  respect  for  the  High  Commissioner,  but 
used  him  as  a  sounding  board,  and  took  his  orders  directly  from  Hitler. 

As  regards  military  preparations  in  Danzig,  if  secrecy  was  difficult 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  512.  2  Ibid.  no.  569. 
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within  the  confines  of  the  Greater  Reich,  it  was  much  more  so  in  the 
diminutive  territory  of  Danzig,  whose  inhabitants  went  about  their  daily 
business  under  the  spotlight  glare  of  international  publicity.  Yet  the  Free 
City’s  conversion  into  an  armed  Nazi  garrison  was  one  of  the  items  in 
Hitler’s  programme  which  he  felt  he  could  least  afford  to  neglect.  Begun 
already  in  the  autumn  of  1938,  in  the  mistaken  belief  that  the  Polish 
Government  might  be  glad  to  connive  at  the  settlement  by  a  German 
fait  accompli  of  a  problem  which  they  dared  not  ask  their  own  people  to 
solve  by  voluntary  cession,  the  process  of  Danzig’s  militarization  seemed  to 
suffer  a  temporary  suspension  after  the  fiasco  at  the  end  of  March.1  From 
the  middle  of  May  it  was  resumed  and  accelerated,  to  such  an  extent, 
indeed,  that  throughout  June  and  July  the  world  in  general,  and  Danzigers 
in  particular,  lived  in  constant  expectation  of  an  imminent  coup  de  main. 

In  fact,  however,  the  Germans  were,  for  diplomatic  as  well  as  military 
reasons,  not  yet  ready  to  force  the  issue  with  Poland ;  and  the  explanation 
of  their  feverish  preparations,  as  also  of  the  frequent  influxes  of  large 
numbers  of  Germans  on  the  pretext  of  one  celebration  or  another,  is  more 
probably  to  be  sought  in  Hitler’s  groundless  apprehension  lest  the  Poles 
should  upset  his  time-table  by  occupying  Danzig  themselves. 

When  the  President  of  the  Danzig  Senate  tried  to  allay  the  League  of 
Nations  High  Commissioner’s  uneasiness  at  the  constant  increase  in  number 
of  the  Danzig  police,  his  excuse — that  it  was  ‘necessary  on  account  of  the 
dangers  that  threatened  from  outside’2 — was  not  entirely  disingenuous. 
Moreover,  Noel,  the  French  Ambassador  in  Warsaw,  commenting  on  the 
Danzig  authorities’  argument  that  the  Free  City  must  be  in  a  position  to 
defend  itself  against  possible  aggression  by  the  Poles,  observed:  ‘This 
argument,  for  that  matter,  is  not  pure  propaganda.  It  corresponds  to  a 
real  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  population.’3  On  the  last  day  of  July, 
indeed,  the  Gauleiter  actually  came  to  the  High  Commissioner  with 
allegations  that  the  Polish  General  Staff  was  preparing  to  carry  out  the 
military  occupation  of  the  Free  City’s  railway  system  that  very  night  and 
urgently  begged  him  ‘to  approach  the  Polish  authorities  immediately  on 
the  subject’.4  And  Hitler  himself,  in  his  conversation  with  Ciano  at  the 
Obersalzberg  on  12  August,  was  to  urge,  as  one  reason  for  settling  accounts 
with  Poland  that  month,  that  ‘Poland  could  simply  occupy  Danzig  in 
October — and  she  probably  intended  to  do  so — without  Germany  being 
able  to  do  anything  at  all  to  prevent  it;  for  there  was  naturally  no  question 
of  bombing  and  destroying  Danzig’.5 

The  Polish  Government,  of  course,  never  had  any  intention  of  seizing 

1  See  above,  pp.  333-4.  2  Burckhardt:  Report,  p.  II. 

3  Despatch  of  io  July  1939  (Livre  jaune  fran(ais,  no.  160). 

4  Burckhardt:  Report,  p.  12,  and  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  659. 

s  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  43,  p.  47.  For  Ciano’s  version  of  this  statement  see  Ciano:  Europa, 
p.  455;  Eng.  version,  p.  301.  See  also  above,  p.  371. 
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the  Free  City,  save  under  the  direst  provocation,  realizing  as  they  did  that 
such  an  action  ‘would  run  the  risk  of  giving  intervention  by  Poland  the 
appearance  of  aggression’.1  But,  in  fact,  they  were — at  any  rate  down  to 
the  middle  or  end  of  July — in  a  position  to  do  so  had  they  wished.  Danzig, 
Beck  assured  Noel  on  6  July,  ‘is  under  our  guns.  Accordingly,  the  presence 
in  that  city  of  the  equivalent  of  a  whole  division  and  a  few  guns  cannot,  in 
itself,  seriously  disturb  us.’2  Noel  himself  had  already  noted  much  earlier, 
in  a  despatch  of  15  May,3  that,  ‘for  the  militarization  of  the  Free  City  to 
have  its  full  value,  the  Germans  would  .  .  .  have  to  establish  permanent 
means  of  communication  between  the  two  banks  of  the  Vistula  so  as  to 
link  up  the  eastern  portion  with  East  Prussia’,  since,  ‘at  present,  no  bridge 
spans  the  Vistula  between  Tczew  (the  last  Polish  town  on  the  Vistula)  and 
the  sea’.  And,  as  the  Polish  press  more  than  once  pointed  out,4  whereas 
the  Free  City  was  thus  cut  off  from  East  Prussia,  it  was  joined  to  the 
Polish  hinterland  by  no  fewer  than  three  railway  tracks  and  seven  roads, 
so  that,  in  the  event  of  an  internal  Putsch  in  Danzig,  the  Polish  troops  already 
deployed  along  the  southern  and  western  borders  of  the  Territory  could 
occupy  the  city  long  before  German  military  assistance  could  arrive  from 
East  Prussia. 

From  the  time,  therefore,  when  Hitler  definitely  decided  to  attack 
Poland  in  1939,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  build  up  German  strength 
within  the  Territory.  The  numbers  of  the  Danzig  police  were  not  subject 
to  any  statutory  limitation,  and  in  November  1938  the  Senate  had  issued 
a  decree  making  universal  police  service  compulsory,  on  the  basis  of  which 
Danzig  citizens  had  begun  to  be  called  up  for  military  training  in  the 
Reich.  From  May  onwards  these  men  were  incorporated,  on  their  return 
to  Danzig,  in  Party  detachments  which,  as  time  went  on,  were  transformed 
into  military  units  organized  in  battalions  and  regiments.5  Concurrently, 
the  regular  police  force  was  also  augmented,  and  when  Burckhardt 
questioned  the  Senate  on  the  subject  he  received  only  assurances  that  the 
figure  did  not  exceed  10,000  men,  and  that  the  measures  concerned  were 
taken  in  order  to  hold  back  the  youths  of  Danzig,  ‘who  were  leaving  the 
territory  of  the  Free  City  to  take  up  service  in  Germany’.6 

Towards  the  end  of  June  a  Freikorps,  or  voluntary  militia,  was  organized : 
according  to  Polish  information  supplied  by  Beck  to  the  British  Ambassador 
on  27  June,7  the  corps  was  to  comprise  only  4,000  men;  but  the  French 
charge  d’affaires  in  Berlin  reported  a  month  later  that  20,000  had  been 
recruited  at  about  the  end  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  July.8  At  the  end 


1  See  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  157.  2  Ibid.  3  Ibid.  no.  126. 

4  See,  e.g.,  the  Polish  newspapers  cited  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  16  May  1939. 

5  See  Polish  White  Book,  no.  106,  p.  115. 

6  Burckhardt:  Report,  p.  11.  7  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  154. 

8  Livre  jaune  franfais,  no.  171.  The  British  Consul-General’s  estimate  was  rather  lower  ( D.Brit . 
F.P.  vi,  no.  355). 
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of  June  it  was  reported  in  the  London  and  Paris  press  that  Himmler  him¬ 
self  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  Free  City  to  inspect  the  local  Nazi  formations1 — 
which  by  this  time  approximated  in  numbers  to  a  whole  division,  and 
which  were  under  the  command  of  German  officers;  over  1,000  German 
youths  were  said  to  have  arrived  from  East  Prussia  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
the  new  Freikorps,  in  which  all  Danzigers  between  sixteen  and  twenty-five 
years  of  age  had  been  ordered  to  enlist;2  and  Danzig  students  and  civil 
servants  had  been  forbidden  to  leave  the  Free  City  during  their  vacation. 
The  Italian  Consul-General  wrote  about  ‘the  formation  of  a  free  corps 
made  up  of  men  who  had  already  been  employed  in  the  case  of  Czechia, 
that  is  to  say,  two  to  three  thousand  men;  the  security  police  [he  continued] 
were  being  reinforced  and  better  armed,  barracks  and  pontoons  were 
being  built,  and  bridges  were  being  strengthened’.  At  the  same  time,  he 
reported,  ‘motorized  troop  reinforcements  had  been  despatched  to  East 
Prussia.  These  outward  appearances  gave  the  impression  of  action  being 
imminent.’3 

In  despatches  dated  28  and  30  June  and  1  July,  Shepherd,  the  British 
Consul-General  in  Danzig,  reported4  disquieting  details  concerning  the 
construction  of  defence  works  round  the  city  and  of  a  pontoon  bridge  over 
the  Vistula,  the  requisitioning  of  houses  for  munition  storage,  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  motor  vehicles,  and  the  mobilization  of  horses;  while  the  French 
Ambassador  in  Warsaw  reported5  further  information  of  a  similar  nature 
in  a  despatch  of  10  July.  On  3  July  the  Danzig  Senate  introduced  labour 
mobilization  by  decree,6  and  on  the  4th  they  declared  their  inability  to 
meet  further  their  foreign  debts.7  On  the  same  day  the  small  island  of 
Holm,  in  the  estuary  of  the  Dead  Vistula,  was  closed,  for  use  as  an  arms 
store  and  Freikorps  garrison,  while  on  the  night  of  6  July  eight  machine 
guns  were  mounted  to  command  the  entrance  to  the  Schichau  ship¬ 
building  yard.8  On  14  July  Weizsacker  mentioned  an  inquiry  from  Keitel 
as  to  whether  it  was  ‘politically  advisable  to  show  in  public  the  twelve 
light  and  four  heavy  guns  which  are  in  Danzig’ ;  to  which  it  was  decided 
to  reply :  ‘Before  showing  the  guns  in  public,  parading  them  through  the 
city  and  carrying  out  exercises  on  the  sites,  it  would  be  expedient  to  wait 
a  little  longer.  The  Poles  would  be  sure  to  lay  themselves  open  again, 
whereupon  an  answer  could  then  be  made  by  the  public  display  of  the 
batteries.’9  Such  secrecy  was  unnecessary,  however,  for  Greiser  reported 
on  the  1 8th  that  the  Poles  ‘knew  exactly  how  many  troops  and  how  many 
guns’  and  the  like  were  available.  According  to  Chodacki  they  did  not 


1  Daily  Telegraph,  26  June,  Temps,  30  June  1939. 

2  New  York  Times,  28  June,  Daily  Express,  30  June  1939. 
4  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  nos.  155,  197,  198. 

6  Daily  Telegraph,  4  July  1939. 

8  Manchester  Guardian,  5,  Daily  Telegraph,  8  July  1939* 

9  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  670, 


3  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  601. 
5  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  160. 

7  The  Times,  4  July  1939, 
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wish  to  use  the  evidence  at  the  present  critical  moment,  but  it  was  all 
ready  for  publication.1 


(2)  Nazi  Intimidation 

Burckhardt,  since  his  return  to  Geneva  in  March  to  report  on  the 
situation  in  Danzig  immediately  after  the  German  occupation  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  had  remained  in  Switzerland  at  the  request  of  the  League 
Council’s  Committee  of  Three.  On  26  May,  however,  after  ‘the  two 
parties  at  Danzig  had  informally  intimated  their  desire’  that  he  should 
do  so,2  the  High  Commissioner  had  returned  to  the  Free  City;  and  on 
1  June,  after  separate  conferences  with  Greiser,  Forster,  and  Chodacki,3 
he  had  flown  to  Berlin,  apparently  to  discuss  the  situation  unofficially 
with  Ribbentrop.  But,  although  Ribbentrop  was  reported  as  having 
assured  Burckhardt  on  this  occasion  that  Germany  would  endeavour  to 
keep  down  the  tension,  provided  that  ‘other  parties  abstained  from  provo¬ 
cative  incidents’  and  that  the  Polish  press  refrained  from  attacking 
Germany,4  the  situation  continued  to  deteriorate.  On  4  June  Forster 
addressed  a  Danzig  Labour  Service  rally  in  terms  which  seemed — to 
quote  Noel’s  despatch  from  Warsaw — ‘to  confirm  the  impression  that  the 
Free  City  is  at  present  determined  to  carry  on  a  policy  of  resistance  and 
systematic  sabotage  of  Polish  rights’.  The  Gauleiter  told  his  audience: 
‘The  Fiihrer  wants  a  strong  Danzig.  Four  hundred  thousand  people  of 
Danzig  are  waiting,  resolute,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  and  look  to  no 
one  but  him.’5  Throughout  the  first  half  of  June,  moreover,  elaborate 
preparations  were  in  progress,  first  for  a  SA  sports  rally  and  then  for  a 
Gau  ‘cultural  week’:  these  were  accompanied  by  the  usual  influx  of 
Germans6  and  by  the  usual  rumours  of  an  imminent  coup,  this  time 
expected  to  take  place  on  15  June.  One  such  rumour,  as  Burckhardt 
reports, 

was  to  the  effect  that  the  Gauleiter  intended  to  obtain  from  the  Senate  and  the 
Diet,  which  were  meeting  on  that  date,  a  declaration  simply  proclaiming  the 
incorporation  of  Danzig  in  Germany.  It  was  considered  possible  that  there 
would  be  a  military  reaction  on  the  Polish  side,  and  that  Germany  would  de¬ 
clare  this  to  be  an  act  of  aggression;  in  which  case  .  .  .  the  Chancellor  did  not 
think  that  the  Franco-British  guarantee  would  operate.7 

So  much  disturbed,  indeed,  was  the  High  Commissioner  on  this 
occasion,  that  he  went  so  far  as  to  approach  ‘two  highly-placed  persons  .  .  . 
who  might  have  direct  access  to  the  Chancellor’,  in  order  to  convey  ‘his 
fears  of  the  incalculable  consequences  of  a  coup  d'etat’  .8  No  coup,  however, 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  686.  2  Burckhardt:  Report,  pp.  9-10. 

3  New  York  Times,  30  May  1939. 

4  The  Times,  8  June  1939;  see  also  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  464,  and  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  696. 

5  See  Livrejaune  frangais,  no.  133.  6  Ibid.  nos.  134  and  136. 

7  Burckhardt:  Report,  p.  11.  8  Ibid. 
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was  intended  at  this  time,  and  none  occurred.  Five  weeks  earlier  Goulondre 
had  written  of  a  ‘certain  restraint’  in  the  German  press  towards  Poland, 
‘as  though  its  leaders  were  anxious  to  prevent  the  atmosphere  from 
getting  overheated  too  quickly.  Clearly,  in  Berlin,  they  are  anxious  not 
to  be  obliged  to  act  before  the  propitious  moment  has  arrived.’1  On 
10  June  the  President  of  the  Senate  departed  on  leave  which  was  expected 
to  last  eight  weeks:2  on  the  14th  the  Gauleiter,  Forster,  also  left  the  Free 
City  for  a  short  visit  to  Berlin,  presumably  in  order  to  confer  there  on  the 
organization  of  the  new  Freikorps;  and  the  15th,  like  so  many  former 
dreaded  dates,  passed  off,  after  all,  without  incident. 

Meanwhile,  from  the  end  of  May,  the  tone  of  German-Polish  relations 
had  begun  to  show  an  increasing  acerbity.  On  12  and  14  June,  respectively, 
the  Deutsche  Diplomatisch-Politische  Korrespondenz  and  the  Polish  Foreign 
Ministry  exchanged  acrimonious  communiques;3  the  former,  complain¬ 
ing  of  increased  persecution  of  the  German  minority  in  Poland,  declared 
that  in  the  matter  of  Danzig,  above  all,  ‘the  political  blank  cheque  given 
to  Poland  by  the  Western  Powers  has  led  to  a  degree  of  unreasonableness 
which  is  beginning  to  assume  dangerous  proportions’;  while  the  latter 
denied  that  there  was  any  stiffening  of  Poland’s  attitude  because  she 
attributed  the  unrest  in  Danzig  to  ‘elements  very  near  to  the  German 
Government’.  On  14  June  the  German  Ambassador  in  Warsaw,  Moltke, 
called  at  the  Polish  Foreign  Ministry — for  the  first  time  since  his  return  to 
his  post  on  6  May — to  lodge  protests  against  rigorous  administrative 
measures  directed  against  the  German  minority.4  On  the  17th  Goebbels 
arrived  in  Danzig  on  a  visit  designed  as  the  culminating  point  of  the  Gau 
cultural  week,  and  immediately,  in  what  purported  to  be  an  extempore 
speech,  violently  attacked  both  Poland  and  Great  Britain,  whose  ‘speechi¬ 
fying’  he  described  as  so  much  ‘noisy  shadow-boxing’,  meant  to  conceal 
with  many  words  a  deficiency  of  power  and  determination.  The  Fiihrer, 
he  declared,  had  made  it  quite  clear,  in  his  speech  on  28  April,  that  Ger¬ 
many  shared  Danzig’s  desire  to  return  to  the  Reich;  and  the  world  should 
have  learnt  by  experience  that  the  Fiihrer  did  not  speak  empty  words; 
the  Germans  of  Danzig  could  look  to  the  future  with  confidence,  for  the 
National  Socialist  Reich  stood  at  their  side.5  This  effusion,  and  a  second, 
more  moderate  address  delivered  on  the  following  day,  were  intended,  in 
the  judgement  of  the  French  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  ‘to  mark  a  date  and 
an  epoch’  in  the  evolution  of  the  German-Polish  problem ;  and  the  German 
press,  indeed,  actually  interpreted  the  reception  accorded  to  these  speeches 

1  Livre  jaune  franfais,  no.  125. 

2  Ibid.  no.  136. 

3  Manchester  Guardian,  13  and  15  June  1939. 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  63.  To  Kennard,  Moltke  said  that  nothing  much  had  been  dis¬ 
cussed. 

s  Volkischer  Beobachter,  The  Times,  19  June  1939;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  nos.  93,  120. 
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in  Danzig  as  the  first  real  Anschluss  demonstrations,  and  as  the  equivalent 
of  a  plebiscite  in  Germany’s  favour.1 

In  Berlin  on  21  June,  in  a  speech  at  the  Summer  Solstice  Festival, 
Goebbels  was  reported  to  have  announced  Germany’s  intention  ‘to  take 
back  all  the  territory  which  has  belonged  to  her  in  the  course  of  history’  ;2 
and  about  ten  days  later  the  Danzig  Senate’s  press  service  put  into  circu¬ 
lation  a  booklet — Danzig:  What  is  at  Stake? — containing  the  assertion  that 
‘in  so  far  as  concerns  Danzig,  the  Corridor  and  the  other  territories  arbit¬ 
rarily  detached  from  the  Reich,  it  is  a  question  of  German  soil,  for  whose 
possession  Poland  can  put  forward  no  claim,  either  moral,  historical, 
civilizing  or  cultural’.3 

With  so  much  to  provoke  and  to  disquiet  them,  the  Polish  Government 
nevertheless  maintained  an  astonishing  equanimity.  In  his  despatches 
towards  the  end  of  May,  Noel  had  already  noted  more  than  one  example 
of  the  moderation  of  Polish  press  comment  on  the  Kalthof  affair.4  On 
1 1  June  he  reported  that  ‘neither  the  gathering  of  the  SA  nor  the  presence 
amongst  them  of  the  German  regulars  seem  to  disturb  the  Polish  authori¬ 
ties  who  reckon  that  they  will  leave  Danzig  the  way  they  came’  ;5  and  again, 
on  22  June,  he  noted  that  ‘the  nation  has  shown  a  remarkable  sang-froid 
and  obeys  its  authorities  quite  docilely  when  they  advise  it  to  show  prudence 
and  moderation’.6  On  1  July  Beck,  in  conveying  assurances  to  the  British 
Government  that  ‘the  Polish  Government  were  determined  not  to  be 
scared  by  any  psychological  terrorism  into  imprudent  action’,  went  on  to 
relate  how  ‘only  last  night  there  had  been  a  rumour  (the  forty-ninth  of  its 
kind)  that  the  Germans  were  going  to  march  into  Danzig  at  once.  He 
had  seen  the  Polish  Chief  of  Staff  and  it  had  been  decided  that  not  one 
Polish  soldier  was  to  be  moved.  He  had  gone  to  bed  and  slept  peacefully.’7 
One  reason  for  this  ‘austere  calm’  was  Polish  optimism  regarding  the 
actual  strategic  position.8  That  position  was  daily  altering  in  Poland’s 
disfavour,  however,  and  the  Poles  knew  it.  But  they  still  ruled  out  as 
inconceivable  the  possibility  of  a  German-Russian  deal.  In  an  interview 
with  the  British  Ambassador  on  27  June,9  the  Polish  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister,  Arciszewski,  expressed  his  conviction  that  Germany  would  not 
‘go  to  the  length  of  risking  a  general  war  in  connexion  with  Danzig’,  but 
she  would  merely  continue  her  war  of  nerves  in  the  hope  of  reducing 
Poland  to  economic  exhaustion  and  undermining  her  faith  in  her  allies. 
Beck  himself,  four  days  later,  reiterated  the  idea  that  the  Germans  were 

1  Livre  jaune  franfais,  no.  138.  See  Noel’s  further  despatch  estimating  that  the  number  of 
Danzigers  who  desired  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  status  had  risen  to  at  least  80  per  cent, 
(ibid.  no.  160). 

2  Ibid.  no.  143,  which  notes  that  the  phrase  did  not  appear  in  the  German  press. 

3  Ibid.  no.  159.  4  See  below,  pp.  392-3. 

s  Livre  jaune  franfais,  no.  134.  6  Ibid.  no.  142. 

7  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  209.  8  See  above,  pp.  385-6.  9  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  154. 
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‘mainly  hoping  to  provoke  and  intimidate  Poland’,  and  added:  ‘They 
would  not  succeed  and  it  must  be  clear  to  them  now  that  any  actual 
aggression  would  be  met  by  the  solid  block  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Poland.’1  On  6  July  he  told  Noel  that  the  Polish  Government’s  attitude 
‘would  change  only  if  and  when  Poland’s  essential  interests  (the  use  of  the 
railway,  the  Vistula,  or  the  harbour)  were  directly  affected’;  even  then, 
he  said,  they  would  have  recourse  first  to  economic  measures  in  order  to 
defend  their  rights,  ‘reserving  other  forms  of  action  to  meet  the  most 
serious  contingencies’.2 

On  12  July  Forster  left  Danzig  by  air  for  Nuremberg,  to  be  received  by 
Hitler  at  Berchtesgaden  on  the  13th,  and  by  the  17th  he  was  back  in  the 
Free  City.  On  the  19th  he  called  on  the  League  High  Commissioner3  to 
inform  him  that  the  Chancellor  was  ‘determined  not  to  allow  the  Danzig 
question  to  bring  about  a  general  conflict’.  If  public  feeling  in  Poland 
could  be  calmed  down,  Forster  continued,  he  himself  would  quickly 
disarm  and  reduce  his  police  establishment  to  the  1938  figure;  but  this 
could  not  be  done  if  German  prestige  were  to  be  in  any  way  impaired. 
The  Poles  must,  therefore,  meet  the  Senate  in  a  spirit  of  understanding  on 
questions  of  secondary  importance,  such  as  that  of  the  Customs  inspectors, 
and  Forster  requested  Burckhardt  to  ‘act  as  intermediary  and  endeavour 
to  arrange  for  certain  questions  to  be — if  not  decided  by  himself — at  least 
prepared  with  a  view  to  subsequent  agreement  and  co-operation  between 
the  parties’.4 

While  the  Germans  were  plainly  concerned,  at  this  point,  privately  to 
allay  Anglo-French  fears  of  an  imminent  coup,  they  seem  to  have  been 
equally  anxious  to  repudiate  in  public  any  suggestion  that  they  might  be 
prepared  to  climb  down  on  the  issue  of  Danzig’s  eventual  cession.  Thus 
Forster’s  mouthpiece,  the  Danziger  Vorposten,  of  18  July,  described  as  mere 
wishful  thinking  allegations  that  negotiations  were  in  process  or  that  the 
tone  of  the  local  press  had  changed,  and  scornfully  dismissed  the  notion 
that  ‘any  kind  of  Polish  compromise  proposal  for  the  solution  of  the 
Danzig  and  Corridor  questions  has  the  slightest  possibility  of  realization’. 
In  Berlin  it  was  simultaneously  denied  in  political  circles  that  tension  had 
in  any  way  relaxed,  while  on  the  1 9th  it  was  announced  that  the  Danzig 
police  force  had  been  further  reinforced  to  between  3,000  and  4,000. 

In  fact,  the  German  Government,  even  before  they  knew  of  the  Russian 
invitation  to  negotiate  ‘by  degrees’  in  Moscow,  had  already  entered  upon 
the  final  phase — administrative,  military,  and  political — of  their  prepara- 

1  Ibid.  no.  209.  2  See  Livre  jaune  fraryais,  no.  157. 

3  Burckhardt:  Report ,  p.  11.  Cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  353,  and  Livre  jaune  franfais,  no.  166. 

4  Burckhardt:  Report,  p.  11.  An  issue  in  which  Forster  asked  for  Burckhardt’s  immediate 
intervention  was  that  of  the  Polish  military  authorities’  transport  operations  through  Danzig 
territory,  which  he  alleged  were  taking  place  without  the  preliminary  notice  prescribed  by  an 
agreement  of  many  years’  standing  (ibid.). 
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tions  for  launching  the  Polish  campaign  towards  the  end  of  August.  Thus, 
an  order  dated  as  early  as  27  July,1  stating  that  the  Fiihrer  had  ordered 
the  reunion  of  the  Free  City  with  the  Greater  German  Reich  and  that 
‘the  Armed  Forces  must  occupy  the  Danzig  Free  State  immediately  in 
order  to  protect  the  German  population’,  set  forth  the  details  of  the 
process  of  occupation:  troop  units  from  East  Prussia  were  to  enter  the 
Territory;  until  they  reached  the  city  itself  the  Danzig  police  were  to  hold 
and  defend  the  town;  and  so  forth.  A  ‘Letter  to  the  Fleet’,2  dated  2  August 
and  enclosing  operational  directions  for  the  employment  of  U-boats  in 
the  Atlantic  ‘by  way  of  precaution’,  contained  a  marginal  note  that  the 
decision  on  actual  sailings  would  probably  be  made  in  the  middle  of 
August.  Early  in  August,  too,  the  SS  began  to  set  in  motion  their  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  manufacture  of  Polish  ‘incidents’  at  the  appropriate  moment.3 
And,  in  the  political  sphere,  on  9  August  the  Germans  committed  them¬ 
selves  for  the  first  time  to  open  official  intervention  in  the  chronic  dispute 
regarding  Customs  officials  between  the  Danzig  Senate  and  the  Polish 
authorities. 


(3)  The  Customs  Dispute 

This  dispute,  now  of  several  months’  standing,  revolved  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  round  the  functioning  of  the  Polish  Customs  inspectors  on  the 
border  of  East  Prussia,  and  had  its  origin  in  the  smuggling  of  arms  into 
Danzig.  A  series  of  minor  incidents  at  various  points  on  the  Danzig-East 
Prussian  frontier  had  culminated  in  a  more  serious  affray  at  the  Kalthof 
Customs  post  on  the  night  of  20-2 1  May.  A  party  of  Danzig  SA  attacked 
and  ransacked  a  house  occupied  by  the  Polish  Customs  officials.  The 
Polish  Representative’s  deputy,  Counsellor  Perkowski,  after  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempt  to  secure  a  police  escort  from  the  Danzig  authorities,  went  to 
the  spot  by  car.  While  he  was  inside  the  ransacked  house,  his  chauffeur 
became  involved  in  a  struggle  with  unknown  assailants,  one  of  whom — 
afterwards  found  to  be  a  Storm-trooper  from  East  Prussia — he  shot  dead. 
Perkowski  and  the  chauffeur  then  joined  the  Customs  officials,  who  had 
hidden  in  a  near-by  railway  station,  and  ‘had  themselves  conveyed  on  a 
railway  engine  to  Tczew,  in  Polish  territory’/  The  nature  of  the  incident 
was  trivial  in  comparison  with  its  sequel.  To  Chodacki’s  two  notes  of 
2 1  May,5  protesting  against  interference  with  the  work  of  the  Polish  Customs 

1  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxxiv.  200  (030-C).  3  Ibid.  p.  446  (126-C). 

3  See,  for  instance,  the  affidavit  of  Naujocks  (ibid.  xxxi.  90  (2751-PS)),  whom  Heydrich 
personally  instructed  on  or  about  10  August  to  prepare  a  simulated  attack  on  the  wireless  station 
near  Gleiwitz,  by  the  Polish  border,  and  ‘to  make  it  appear  that  the  attacking  force  consisted  of 
Poles’ ;  also,  the  report  of  a  talk  between  Canaris  and  Keitel  on  1 7  August  on  the  subject  of 
furnishing  Heydrich  with  a  number  of  Polish  uniforms  (ibid.  xxvi.  337  (795-PS)). 

4  Livre  jaune  franfais,  no.  129  (Noel’s  despatch  of  25  May  1939);  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  nos.  416,  417; 
D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  575,  577,  579. 

5  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  418  and  note  2;  cf.  Livre  jaune  franfais,  no.  129. 
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officials  and  demanding  an  inquiry,  compensation,  and  a  clear  and  binding 
statement  as  to  the  guarantees  to  be  given  by  the  Senate  for  the  future 
safety  of  Poles  and  Polish  officials  in  Danzig,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
replied  on  the  24th  by  two  notes  in  which  he  not  only  rejected  Chodacki’s 
demands  and  statements,  but  also  demanded  the  recall  of  Perkowski  and 
of  two  high  Customs  officials,  on  the  ground  that,  by  aiding  and  abetting 
the  chauffeur’s  escape  to  Polish  territory,  they  had  abused  their  diplomatic 
privileges.  Chodacki’s  reply,  delivered  on  the  30th,  rejected  the  demand 
for  the  officials’  recall,  but  was  otherwise  conciliatory  in  tone:  it  omitted 
further  reference  to  compensation  and  guarantees,  and  expressed  the  Polish 
Government’s  readiness  to  undertake  a  joint  examination  of ‘the  arrange¬ 
ments  that  could  be  made  in  order  to  assure  the  possibility  of  normal 
activity  for  Polish  officials  on  the  territory  of  the  Free  City’,  and  to  improve 
the  relations  between  these  officials  and  the  authorities  of  Danzig.1 

The  Danzig  authorities,  however,  were  bent  on  exploiting  the  dispute 
in  order  to  reduce  the  privileges  and  hamper  the  functioning  of  the  Polish 
Customs  service.  On  3  June  they  addressed  two  further  notes  to  Chodacki, 
the  first  of  which  warned  the  Polish  Government  that,  if  they  maintained 
their  refusal  to  recall  the  three  officials  named,  an  order  would  be  given 
to  all  Danzig  officials,  whether  directly  dependent  on  the  Senate  or  not, 
to  cease  for  the  future  all  private  and  official  dealings  with  them;2  while 
in  the  second,  after  complaining  of  the  increasing  number  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  behaviour  of  the  Polish  Customs  officials,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  Greiser,  went  on  to  say:  ‘For  all  these  reasons  I  consider  it  neces¬ 
sary  forthwith  to  restrict  the  activity  of  the  Polish  Customs  Inspectors  to 
a  general  supervision.  ...  In  particular  I  must  insist  that  their  official 
activities  be  confined  to  their  offices.  .  .  .  Nor  can  I  any  longer  permit  the 
Danzig  Customs  officials  to  take  instructions,  even  in  the  form  of  suggestions, 
from  the  Polish  Customs  officials.’  Finally  he  informed  Chodacki  that  for 
the  future,  in  spite  of  previous  assurances  given  to  the  contrary,  he  had 
now  authorized  the  Finance  Department  of  the  Senate  to  administer  to 
Customs  officials,  at  their  discretion,  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  National 
Socialist  Party.3 

Replying  to  this  second  note  on  10  June,  Chodacki  repudiated  the 
charges  levelled  therein  against  the  Polish  Customs  service  and  stated  that 
the  Polish  Government  could  not  agree  to  the  proposed  restrictions  on  its 
activity,  which  contravened  both  the  Warsaw  Treaty  of  1921  and  the 
Polish-Danzig  Customs  Agreement  of  1934.  Should  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  swearing-in  of  officials,  the  Polish  Government,  he  gave  warning,  would 
have  to  consider  strengthening  the  Customs  control,  since  the  Danzig 
Customs  officials  would  in  future  ‘be  giving  a  less  binding  guarantee  of 


1  Ibid.  no.  1 3 1 . 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  470. 


3  Ibid.  no.  471. 
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their  respect  for,  and  proper  execution  of,  Polish  Customs  regulations’. 
There  was  perhaps  a  hint  of  economic  reprisals  in  his  concluding  state¬ 
ment  that,  while  his  Government  desired,  as  before,  to  regulate  all  vital 
questions  concerning  the  Free  City  in  agreement  with  the  Danzig  Senate, 
they  considered  it  their  duty  to  warn  the  latter  ‘that  any  shortcomings  or 
obstructions  in  [the]  functioning  of  [the]  Polish  Customs  system  and 
administration  must  react  unfavourably  on  the  economic  interests  of 
Danzig  and  its  population’.1  Each  party  to  the  dispute  had  now  said  its 
last  word,  and  the  result  was  deadlock.  On  the  one  side,  the  practice  of 
swearing-in  Customs  service  officials  was  introduced;2  on  the  other,  the 
number  of  Polish  Customs  officials  was  increased.3  What  was  more 
serious,  direct  relations  between  Chodacki’s  office  and  the  Danzig  authori¬ 
ties  were  from  that  time  broken  off.  The  arrest  of  a  Polish  Customs 
inspector,  Lipinski,  by  the  Danzig  secret  police  on  12  June,  on  charges  of 
inebriety  and  espionage,  was  to  occasion,  it  is  true,  a  further  exchange  of 
notes  and  protests  between  Chodacki  and  the  Danzig  Senate;  while  the 
latter  did  not  cease  to  press  for  a  reduction  of  the  Polish  Customs  service.4 
Although  Forster  told  Burckhardt  on  19  July  that  ‘since  the  Kalthof 
incident,  correspondence  had  been  carried  on  only  by  notes;  there  were 
no  more  personal  contacts,  and  no  discussions  by  word  of  mouth’;5 
nevertheless,  on  17  July  Greiser  and  Chodacki  had  met  at  a  luncheon  given 
by  Burckhardt  and  had  there  discussed  their  problems  ‘thoroughly  and 
frankly’,  according  to  the  account  of  the  first-named.6 

In  July  what  had  begun  as  a  Customs  officials  dispute  became  entangled 
with  an  economic  altercation.  At  the  beginning  of  the  month,  as  has  been 
noted  earlier,7  Beck  had  assured  Noel  that,  unless  and  until  Poland’s 
economic  interests  in  the  Free  City  were  directly  affected  by  Nazi  activity 
there,  the  Polish  Government  would  refrain  from  retaliatory  action.  From 
about  17  July,  however,  the  Polish  authorities’  attitude  perceptibly 
hardened,8  and  they  seem  to  have  reached  the  conclusion  at  this  time 
that  interference  with  the  functioning  of  the  Polish  Customs  inspectors  had 
become  sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  economic  reprisals,  for  on  18  July 
the  Danzig  Senate  had  occasion  to  protest,  in  an  aide-memoire,  against  a 
Polish  embargo  on  the  import  of  herrings  caught  by  Danzig  fishermen, 
while  on  the  19th  Chodacki  informed  the  Senate  by  letter  of  the  Polish 
Government’s  intention  to  suspend  as  from  1  August  the  Polish  Customs 
officials’  supervision,  on  the  premises,  of  the  Amada-Unida  margarine 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  24.  2  See  Polish  White  Book,  no.  106,  section  3. 

3  Livre  jaune  franfais,  no.  137.  4  See  ibid.;  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  nos.  652,  749. 

5  Burckhardt:  Report,  p.  1 1 ;  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  693. 

6  Ibid.  no.  686;  see  also  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  612.  7  See  above,  p.  391. 

8  For  example,  the  interview  granted  by  Smigly-Rydz  to  an  American  journalist  when  the 
Marshal  threatened  that,  if  Germany  persisted  in  her  plans  for  incorporating  Danzig,  ‘Poland 
will  take  up  the  struggle,  even  should  she  have  to  fight  alone  and  without  allies’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vi, 
no.  368). 
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factory  in  Danzig  and  also  the  export  of  that  firm’s  products  to  Poland.1 
1  his  was  the  beginning  of  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  ‘margarine-and- 
herring  war’. 

Forster’s  suggestions  concerning  the  possibility  of  a  detente,  made  on 
the  same  day  (19th)2  to  Burckhardt  and  transmitted  by  him  to  Chodacki 
on  the  20th,3  did  little  to  mollify  the  Poles,  whose  tendency  to  regard  them 
in  any  case  merely  as  a  new  German  manoeuvre  was  not  weakened  by  the 
occurrence  of  a  fresh  incident  involving  the  shooting  near  Postelau  by 
armed  Nazis  of  a  Polish  Customs  official  named  Budiewicz  under  the  eyes 
of  his  own  wife;4  and  on  1  August  the  Polish  threat  concerning  the  Amada- 
Unida  factory  was  put  into  execution.5 

Meanwhile,  on  29  July,6  the  President  of  the  Senate,  replying  to 
Chodacki’s  letter  of  the  19th,  had  protested  against  both  embargoes  on 
the  ground  that  they  violated  previous  agreements  and  constituted  an 
‘ action  directe ’,  and  ‘would  compel  the  Senate  of  the  Free  City  of  Danzig 
to  apply  economic  reprisals’.  The  Senate  then  ordered  the  Danzig 
Customs  administration  to  discriminate  between  those  Polish  Customs 
inspectors  who,  in  fact,  belonged  to  the  Polish  corps  of  frontier  guards 
and  those  who  were  bona  fide  members  of  the  Customs  service,  collaborat¬ 
ing  henceforward  with  the  latter  only;  while  the  rumour  became  current 
in  official  circles  in  the  Free  City  that,  if  Poland  persisted  in  her  ‘direct 
action’,  the  Customs  frontier  between  Danzig  and  East  Prussia  might  be 
opened  by  way  of  retaliation.7  Chodacki  was  about  to  reply  to  the  Senate 
on  4  August8  when  information  was  received  that  Polish  Customs  inspectors 
at  four  Danzig  Customs  posts  on  the  East  Prussian  frontier  had  that 
morning  been  told  that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  perform  their  duties 
after  Sunday  6  August. 

The  Polish  Government  were  stung  to  immediate  action.  At  10  p.m. 
that  evening  (4  August)  officials  of  the  British  and  French  Embassies  were 
summoned  to  learn  from  Beck’s  chef  de  cabinet  what  had  happened,  and 
the  view  of  the  Polish  Government  on  the  situation:  ‘Previous  action  of 
[the]  Danzig  Senate  has  been  clandestine’,  Count  Lubienski  told  them, 
‘but  this  is  an  open  challenge  to  Polish  interests.’9  At  1 1.30  p.m.  Chodacki 

1  For  further  details  of  the  dispute  see  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  nos.  702,  749,  765;  Burckhardt:  Report, 
pp.  12-13;  Livre  jaune franfais,  nos.  175,  178,  185. 

2  See  above,  p.  391.  3  Burckhardt:  Report,  pp.  11-12. 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  nos.  364,  384,  390,  417.  5  Ibid.  no.  503. 

6  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  749;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  542.  7  Livre  jaune  franfais,  no.  178. 

8  See  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  543  (Shepherd’s  despatch  of  4  August,  according  to  which  Chodacki 

had  seen  Burckhardt  that  morning  ‘on  his  return  from  Warsaw  and  read  to  him  a  translation  of  a 

Note  which  he  will  hand  to  the  Senate  this  afternoon.  It  is  polite  but  firm  and  ends  on  a  con¬ 

ciliatory  note.’  Referring,  however,  ‘to  the  threat  to  open  the  East  Prussian  frontier’,  Chodacki 
had  also  asked  Burckhardt  to  give  Greiser  a  ‘personal  message  to  the  effect  that  such  a  move  would 
be  for  Poland  a  casus  belli'). 

9  Ibid.  no.  550;  cf.  Polish  White  Book,  no.  81. 
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sent  to  the  President  of  the  Danzig  Senate  a  note1  warning  him  that  ‘such 
an  infringement  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  Poland  would  under  no 
pretext  be  tolerated  by  the  Polish  Government’  and  demanding  a  reply 
before  6  p.m.  on  5  August  to  the  effect  that  Greiser  had  countermanded 
the  steps  taken  by  his  subordinates.  As  from  6  August,  Chodacki  added, 
‘all  Polish  Customs  Inspectors  have  received  the  order  to  carry  out  their 
duties  in  uniform  and  with  arms  ...  at  all  points  on  the  frontier’  where 
they  might  consider  it  necessary;  all  attempts  to  hamper  their  work,  and 
‘all  attacks  or  intervention  by  the  police’,  would  incur  immediate  retaliatory 
measures  against  the  Free  City  by  the  Polish  Government,  and  ‘the 
responsibility  for  this  will  fall  exclusively  on  the  Senate’.  Early  next 
morning  Chodacki  informed  the  League  High  Commissioner  of  his 
demarche,  and  told  him  that  he  was  evacuating  the  wives  and  children  of 
his  officials,  whereupon  Burckhardt  got  into  touch  with  Greiser  and 
eventually  prevailed  upon  him  to  communicate  by  telephone  with 
Chodacki  in  more  or  less  conciliatory  terms.2  In  this  oral  reply  on  the  5th 
Greiser  appears  to  have  denied  that  any  official  body  had  issued  the 
instructions  complained  of,3  and  to  have  promised  that  for  the  time  being 
no  regulations  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  Polish  Customs  inspectors 
to  work  would  be  applied;4  for  ‘technical  reasons’,  however,  the  Senate 
would  not  reply  in  writing  to  the  Polish  note  before  the  7th.5  (Greiser 
actually  sent  Chodacki’s  note  to  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  awaiting  orders  from 
Hitler  before  replying.)6  Chodacki,  on  his  Government’s  behalf,  accepted 
this  provisional  answer,  while  at  the  same  time  expressing  ‘surprise  that 
the  Senate  has  encountered  technical  difficulties  in  answering  such  a 
simple  matter’7  and  repeating  the  warnings  contained  in  his  original  note; 
and  it  looked  as  though  the  Senate,  taken  aback  by  the  firmness  of  the 
Polish  Government,  had  decided  to  modify  their  truculence.  From  Warsaw 
Moltke  wrote  to  Berlin  wondering  how  much  Poland  would  stand  before 
calling  upon  the  British  guarantee.8 


(4)  Hitler  intervenes 

It  was  at  this  point,  however,  that  the  German  Government  elected  to 
enter  the  controversy.  Already,  at  about  the  time  that  Hitler  had  returned 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  774  (enclosure) ;  cf.  Polish  White  Book,  no.  82. 

2  Burckhardt:  Report,  pp.  13-14;  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  568. 

3  See  Greiser’s  own  statement  in  the  note  which  he  subsequently  addressed  to  Chodacki  on 
7  August  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  no.  780).  For  this  note  see  further  below,  p.  397. 

4  See  Beck’s  circular  to  Polish  diplomatic  missions  abroad  on  5  August  ( Polish  White  Book, 
no.  83). 

5  Noel’s  despatch  of  6  August  (Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  181).  Beck  in  his  circular  gives  the  date 

as  the  6th.  6  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  774. 

7  Ibid,  (enclosure,  note  2).  This  note  of  Chodacki’s  is  given  the  date-line  4  August;  but  from 

the  content  it  is  clear  that  it  should  be  dated  the  5th.  8  Ibid.  no.  773. 
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unexpectedly  to  Berlin  from  Berchtesgaden  on  28  July,1  the  tone  and 
direction  of  German  propaganda  had  undergone  a  pronounced  change.2 

The  German  newspapers  [observed  the  French  charge  d’affaires  in  Berlin  in  a 
despatch  of  1  August]  which  towards  July  22  stressed  the  desire  of  Germany  to 
obtain  satisfaction  by  peaceful  methods,  have  in  the  last  few  days  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  showing  that  Germany  has  nothing  to  fear  even  from  a  general  conflict. 
...  At  the  same  time  it  became  clear  that  the  press  was  enlarging  the  scope  of 
the  German-Polish  quarrel.  It  was  no  longer  a  question  solely  of  Danzig,  but 
also  of  the  Corridor  and  even  of  Poznania  and  Upper  Silesia.3  This  was  a  some¬ 
what  remarkable  alteration  of  the  tactics  hitherto  followed  to  minimize  the 
quarrel  between  Berlin  and  Warsaw  and  to  convey  the  impression  that  the 
German  claims  only  affected  a  city  which  was  indisputably  German  in  charac¬ 
ter.  Finally,  the  Nazi  propaganda  this  very  morning  resumed  the  campaign 
against  the  Polish  Customs  officials,  which  it  had  abandoned  from  June  on¬ 
wards.4 

A  few  days  after  Chodacki’s  ‘ultimatum’  of  4  August  the  German  press 
opened  a  new  campaign  in  condemnation  of  this  ‘particularly  dangerous 
provocation’,  making  full  use  at  the  same  time  of  the  opportunities  for 
repartee  subsequently  afforded  by  Marshal  Smigly-Rydz’s  fiery  speech  to 
the  Polish  legionaries  at  Cracow  on  the  6th  and  by  the  equally  ardent 
commentary  thereon  which  appeared  in  the  next  morning’s  issue  of  the 
Polish  Conservative  organ  Czas .5 

Such  a  reaction  was  only  to  be  expected,  but  there  was  worse  to  come 
than  mere  press  invective.  On  the  morning  of  7  August  Hitler  sent  word 
to  Forster  to  visit  him  at  the  Obersalzberg  on  the  8th;6  while  Chodacki 
received  on  the  same  day  a  written  reply  from  Greiser  couched  in  uncon- 
ciliatory,  even  menacing,  terms. 

I  must  express  to  you  my  astonishment  [the  President  of  the  Senate  wrote]  that 
you  have  taken  a  completely  unauthenticated  rumour  as  an  occasion  to  send  the 
Danzig  Government  a  short-term  ultimatum  from  the  Polish  Government.  .  .  . 
The  sudden  order  of  the  Polish  Government  that  all  Polish  Customs  Inspectors 
must  perform  their  duties  in  uniform  and  armed  is  a  violation  of  the  treaty 
agreements  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  deliberate  provocation  intended  to 
create  incidents  and  acts  of  violence  of  the  most  objectionable  kind.  .  .  .  The 
Danzig  Government  protest  most  strongly  against  the  reprisals  which  the  Polish 
Government  threaten,  and  which  they  regard  as  an  unwarrantable  threat,  the 
consequences  of  which  will  fall  only  upon  the  Polish  Government.7 

On  9  August  Weizsacker  summoned  Prince  Lubomirski,  the  Polish 

1  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  176.  2  See  above,  pp.  376-7.  3  See  above,  p.  379. 

4  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  1 76.  Cf.  also  Saint-Hardouin’s  further  report  on  the  changed  political 
atmosphere  in  Berlin  (ibid.  no.  180). 

5  Ibid.  nos.  185,  186;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  599. 

6  Burckhardt:  Report,  p.  14;  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  4,  note  2. 

7  Ibid,  vi,  no.  780;  cf.  Polish  White  Book,  no.  84.  See  also  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  nos.  575,  577. 
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charge  d’affaires  in  Berlin,  and,  without  attempting  to  explain  or  justify 
Germany’s  direct  interference  in  the  relations  between  the  Free  City  and 
Poland,1  read  out  a  statement  on  the  subject  of  the  Danzig  Customs 
dispute.  The  Reich  Government,  Weizsacker  declared,  had  been  greatly 
astonished  to  learn  of  the  Polish  Government’s  note  to  the  Danzig  Senate 

demanding,  in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum,  the  revocation  of  an  alleged  decree — - 
falsely  rumoured  to  have  been  issued  by  the  Senate — designed  to  prevent  Polish 
Customs  Inspectors  from  carrying  out  their  duties,  which,  in  fact,  was  never 
issued  by  the  Senate  of  the  Free  City  of  Danzig.  .  .  .  The  Reich  Government 
find  themselves  obliged  to  point  out  to  the  Polish  Government  that  a  repetition 
of  such  demands  .  .  .  would  lead  to  an  aggravation  of  German-Polish  relations. 

They  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Polish  Government’s  measures 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  certain  goods  from  the  Free  City  to  Poland 
were  likely  to  bring  about  serious  economic  loss  to  the  people  of  Danzig; 
in  their  opinion  the  Free  City  would  have  no  choice,  should  such  measures 
continue,  but  to  seek  ‘other  possibilities  for  exports  and,  of  course,  also 
for  imports’.2 

The  Wilhelmstrasse’s  intention  of  dealing  direct  with  the  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment’s  representative  in  Danzig  (as  revealed  by  this  interview)  was  noted 
by  Saint-Hardouin  in  a  despatch  to  Paris  of  io  August: 

The  rulers  of  the  Reich  would  seem  ...  to  be  pursuing  a  well-defined  aim :  to  get 
the  Senate  to  declare  that  it  can  no  longer  continue  the  talks  with  Poland  on  its 
own  and  must  ask  the  Reich  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Free  City  within 
the  scope  of  diplomatic  action.  The  idea  seems  to  be  to  prepare  the  diplomatic 
abdication  of  Danzig  in  favour  of  the  Reich.  In  this  way  the  differences  between 
Danzig  and  Warsaw  would  be  transformed  into  a  direct  conflict  between  War¬ 
saw  and  Berlin.  This  would  be  a  procedure  similar  to  that  followed  in  the 
Sudeten  dispute,  in  which,  at  the  decisive  moment,  the  Reich  took  Herr  Hen- 
lein’s  place.3 

This  attempt  by  the  German  Government  to  take  over  the  diplomatic 
representation  of  the  interests  of  Danzig  was,  however,  defeated  by  the 
Polish  Government,  who,  in  an  oral  statement  delivered  by  Arciszewski 
to  the  German  charge  d’affaires  in  Warsaw  on  the  afternoon  of  io  August, 
denied  Germany’s  right  to  interfere  in  Poland’s  relations  with  the  Free 
City,  and  gave  warning  that  they  would  continue  to  react,  by  ‘any  means 
and  measures  which  they  consider  suitable’,  to  any  attempt  by  the  Danzig 
authorities  tending  to  compromise  Polish  rights  and  interests.4 

But  meanwhile  Forster,  immediately  on  his  return  from  Berchtesgaden, 
had  had  an  interview  with  Burckhardt  on  the  morning  of  the  ioth  and 
had  already  informed  him  that  Hitler  ‘had  reached  the  extreme  limits  of 

1  See  Lipski’s  final  report  ( Polish  White  Book,  no.  147,  p.  147). 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  5.  3  Livrejaune  frangais,  no.  189. 

*  Polish  White  Book,  no.  86;  cf.  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  10. 
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his  patience,  and  wished  to  know  the  reasons  for  the  complete  failure  of 
the  attempts  at  local  pacification  which  had  been  begun  in  July’.1  In  a 
second  visit,  during  the  afternoon,  the  Gauleiter  warned  Burckhardt  that 
he  would  shortly  receive  an  invitation  to  proceed  urgently  to  the  Ober- 
salzberg,  ‘as  the  situation  in  Danzig  was  becoming  more  and  more 
threatening’,  and  finally,  at  10  o’clock  that  evening,  Forster  telephoned 
to  say  that  the  Fiihrer  was  expecting  Burckhardt  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  1 1  th.2 

Meanwhile,  on  9  August,  Ribbentrop  ordered  Moltke,  who  was  in 
Berlin,  to  remain  there  until  further  notice  and  to  have  no  contact  with 
any  Polish  authority.  He  was  not  even  to  telephone  to  his  Embassy  in 
Warsaw.3  The  following  day  Beck  wanted  to  see  Moltke  urgently,  but,  as 
the  latter  was  held  in  Berlin,  Weizsacker  suggested  that  Wtihlisch,  the 
Counsellor  of  Embassy  in  Warsaw,  might  call  on  Arciszewski  instead. 
Wtihlisch  was  instructed  to  maintain  a  ‘purely  receptive  attitude’.4 
Although  Moltke  was  pressing  to  return  to  his  Embassy  he  was  detained 
in  Berlin  for  a  few  days  longer,  while  Wiihlisch  was  told  by  Weizsacker: 
‘You  are  requested  not  to  initiate  any  conversation  in  your  capital  on  the 
German  and  Polish  statements.’5 

Save  for  a  momentary  detente  achieved  by  Burckhardt  just  before  his 
departure  for  Berchtesgaden  on  1 1  August,  when  Chodacki  called  on 
Greiser,6  the  local  situation  in  Danzig  continued  to  deteriorate.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  at  a  meeting  (which  seems  to  have  been  friendly)  between  Chodacki 
and  Greiser  on  16  August  it  was  hoped  that  the  margarine  and  herring 
exports  might  be  resumed  fairly  soon.7  Two  days  later,  they  had  a  further 
interview,  when  Chodacki  suggested  a  compromise  solution  and  told 
Greiser  that  ‘Poland  would  do  nothing  which  might  give  rise  to  war’.8 
A  mixed  Danzig-Polish  Commission  had  been  established  to  discuss 
problems  connected  with  the  status  of  the  Polish  Customs  inspectors,9 
which  at  first  met  daily  and  ‘in  a  courteous  atmosphere’;  but,  as  Burck¬ 
hardt  relates,  ‘further  frontier  incidents  soon  occurred,  which  made  all 
these  attempts  vain’,  and  the  Commission  henceforth  met  in  ‘a  less  cour¬ 
teous  atmosphere  than  at  first’.  Soon,  Burckhardt  adds,  ‘all  co-operation 
proved  impossible,  owing  to  the  aggressive  tone  adopted  on  both  sides’.10 
It  is  only  fair  to  mention,  however,  by  way  of  commentary  on  this  even- 
handed  attribution  of  blame,  the  existence  of  evidence  that — far  from 
showing  an  unyielding  spirit — the  Polish  negotiators  actually  caused 

1  Burckhardt:  Report,  p.  14;  Forster  also  stated,  according  to  the  account  of  the  conversation 
which  Burckhardt  gave  to  Beck,  that,  in  order  not  to  make  matters  more  complicated,  Hitler 
had  enjoined  him  to  avoid  any  new  incident  in  Danzig  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  no.  606;  Livre  jaunt 
frangais,  no.  188).  2  See  above,  pp.  379-80. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  2.  4  Ibid.  no.  8.  5  Ibid.  no.  57. 

6  Burckhardt:  Report,  p.  14.  7  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  72;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  25. 

8  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  117. 

9  Burckhardt:  Report,  p.  14. 


10  Ibid.  pp.  14,  15. 
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positive  embarrassment  to  the  Danzig  Senate  by  their  readiness  to  make 
concessions.  It  was  revealed,  for  example,  during  the  trial  of  Weizsacker 
at  Nuremberg  in  1948,  that  on  19  August  Veesenmayer,  lately  appointed 
Ribbentrop’s  special  representative  in  Danzig,  wrote  back  to  Berlin  for 
sanction  to  increase  pressure  on  the  Poles  to  the  limit,  since,  in  the  talks 
on  the  question  of  their  Customs  inspectors,  they  seemed  prepared  to  yield 
to  the  extent  of  withdrawing  twelve  of  the  officials  concerned.  In  further 
discussions,  Veesenmayer  stated,  Forster  intended  to  extend  this  demand 
to  the  withdrawal  of  about  fifty,  while,  should  ‘the  Poles  again  give  way, 
then  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the  demands  still  further,  so  as  to  make 
agreement  impossible’.1 

Having  received  the  approval  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  Veesenmayer,  on 
22  August,  sent  to  Berlin  the  detailed  ‘agenda’  for  the  breakdown  of 
discussions : 

The  proposed  plan  is  as  follows :  ( 1 )  A  final  breakdown  after  long  negotiations 
on  the  question  of  customs  officials.  Blame  on  the  side  of  the  Poles.  (2)  Then 
comes  the  complete  removal  of  all  Polish  customs  officials  and  the  abolition  of 
the  customs  frontier  with  East  Prussia.  (3)  There  follow  reactions  one  way  or 
the  other  on  the  part  of  the  Poles.  (4)  Thereupon  the  arrest  of  numerous  Poles 
in  Danzig  territory  and  the  clearing  of  numerous  Polish  arms  dumps.  ...  (5)  If 
this  does  not  produce  sufficient  action  by  the  Poles  in  reply,  then  finally  the 
Westerplatte  is  to  be  attacked.  I  still  do  not  know  whether  this  plan  has 
undergone  any  change  since  Forster’s  discussions  at  the  Berghof  on  August  2 1 .2 

On  the  same  date  the  German  Vice-Consul  in  Danzig  reported  that  ‘in 
accordance  with  instructions  [discussions]  will  be  carried  on  in  a  dilatory 
manner  by  the  Danzig  side’.3 

These  singularly  futile  negotiations  continued  almost  down  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  war,  for  on  28  August  the  Polish  Vice-Commissioner  reported 
that  ‘the  attempts  made  during  the  past  two  weeks  to  put  the  work  of 
Polish  customs  inspectors  on  a  normal  basis  by  negotiation  have  yielded 
no  results’.4 

Such  hope  as  had  been  entertained  by  the  Polish  Government  in  the 
early  summer  had  vanished  by  the  middle  of  August.  The  signing  of  the 
Russo-German  economic  agreement  caused  them  deep  concern,  and,  when 
there  followed  direct  interference  by  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop  in  the  dispute 
between  their  Representative  in  the  Free  City,  Chodacki,  and  the  Danzig 
Senate,  the  Poles  realized  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand  and  that  the  situation 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  1 19;  cf.  further  no.  254.  2  Ibid.  no.  176.  3  Ibid.  no.  188. 

4  Polish  White  Book,  no.  106,  p.  113.  The  French  Consul-General  in  Danzig  reported  on 
24  August  that  the  Polish  Government  had  that  day  broken  off  the  Customs  negotiations,  ‘deeming 
the  claims  of  the  Senate  to  be  unacceptable’  (Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  224);  but  Kennard,  in  a 
telegrain  of  the  same  date,  stated  that  Beck  had  himself  declared  to  him  that  ‘he  had  no  intention 
for  the  moment  of  actually  breaking  off  negotiations  regarding  Customs  Inspectors  and  so  forth’ 
( D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  no.  228). 
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was  out  of  their  control.  That  they  were  willing  to  negotiate  and  to  yield 
on  local  issues  is  proved  by  the  orders  issued  from  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  and 
they  were  also  determined  to  act  on  the  advice  which  they  were  constantly 
receiving  from  their  British  and  French  mentors,  and  not  to  provoke  an 
incident  which  might  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  aggression  by  the  Germans. 
But  about  German  intentions  towards  them  they  had  no  illusions.  Hitler, 
they  were  convinced,  was  planning  (in  agreement  with  Moscow)  an¬ 
other  partition  of  Poland,  and,  in  face  of  this,  ‘the  Polish  people  would 
defend  themselves  with  all  the  means  at  their  command’.1  Nor  could  the 
Poles  feel  certain  about  the  attitude  of  the  Ukrainians  in  East  Galicia  in 
the  event  of  war.2  Yet,  menaced  as  she  was,  Poland  would  never  agree  to 
the  suggestion,  which  was  being  mooted  at  this  time,  that  a  compromise 
solution  might  be  reached  through  the  holding  of  a  four- Power  conference 
from  which  she  would  be  excluded.3 

In  the  meantime  the  last  phase  of  the  German  programme  for  Danzig’s 
incorporation  in  the  Reich  had  already  opened.  On  18  August  the  SS 
Home  Guard  in  Danzig  received  their  colours  from  Forster.4  On  the  20th 
Greiser  requested  Burckhardt  to  call  on  him  and,  warning  him  that  ‘a 
fresh  violation  of  the  Constitution  and  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
Statute  of  the  Free  City  were  imminent’,  announced  that  ‘the  Gauleiter’s 
efforts,  with  Herr  von  Ribbentrop’s  support,  to  convince  Chancellor  Hitler 
had  succeeded,  and  that  a  decree  was  to  appoint  Herr  Forster  Head  of 
the  State’.5 

The  National  Socialist  Gauleiter,  Forster,  had  been  the  evil  genius  of 
Danzig,  and  the  appointment  of  Veesenmayer  as  Ribbentrop’s  special 
representative  in  Danzig  had  probably  been  partly  intended  to  ensure 
proper  timing,  in  the  fear  that  Forster  might  precipitate  some  coup  before 
Hitler  and  the  Wehrmacht  were  ready  to  strike.  On  16  July  Forster  had 
informed  Burckhardt  that  ‘he  now  had  full  powers  for  any  decision  and 
was  the  sole  ruler  in  Danzig.  He  wished  to  obtain  the  Fiihrer’s  decision 
as  to  whether  he  should  have  a  conversation  with  Minister  Chodacki.’6 
Hitler,  however,  had  told  Forster  that  he  himself  was  ‘not  to  have  any 
conversations  with  Chodacki’.7  Nor  had  Greiser  been  enthusiastic  over 
the  Gauleiter’s  handling  of  the  situation  in  the  Free  City,  particularly 
when,  at  the  end  of  July,  Forster  tried  to  get  Burckhardt  to  take  up  with 
Chodacki  the  question  of  an  armed  Polish  guard,  the  rumours  about 
which  soon  proved  to  be  false.  In  a  minute  of  25  July  Greiser  had  written 
‘that  through  the  incorrect  handling  of  this  affair  . . .  the  Danzig  authorities 
have  shown  themselves  as  manifestly  nervous  .  .  .  which  in  the  present 
situation  ought  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs’.8 


1  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  42. 

3  See  the  views  expressed  by 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  113. 

6  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  681. 


2  See  above,  pp.  8  and  10-1 1. 

the  Polish  Ambassador  to  the  Vatican  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vii,  no.  95). 

5  Burckhardt:  Report,  p.  15. 

7  Ibid.  no.  693.  8  Ibid.  no.  721. 
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When,  on  20  August,  Burckhardt  raised  objections  to  Forster’s  appoint¬ 
ment  as  Head  of  the  State  of  the  Free  City  of  Danzig — which  was  to  take 
place  soon — Greiser  willingly  promised  to  transmit  the  League  High 
Commissioner’s  doubts  ‘as  to  the  consequences  which  such  a  transfor¬ 
mation  would  certainly  have  in  present  conditions’.1  In  spite  of  this 
protest  an  official  memorandum,  issued  in  Berlin  on  23  August,  stated: 

In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  by  Gauleiter  Forster,  the  Danzig  Senate  passed 
the  following  resolution  at  noon  to-day.  ‘The  Senate  is  resolved  to  declare  the 
Gauleiter  of  the  NSDAP  Head  of  the  State  of  the  Free  City  of  Danzig’.  .  .  .  To¬ 
morrow  morning  the  Senate  will  promulgate  a  decree  by  which  the  above  resolu¬ 
tion  amending  the  constitution  will  become  law.  President  of  the  Senate  Greiser 
will  then  personally  deliver  to  Gauleiter  Forster  a  letter  in  which  a  certified  copy 
of  the  resolution  and  the  decree  will  be  brought  to  his  notice,  with  the  request 
that  he  assume  the  office  of  Head  of  the  State  of  the  Free  City  of  Danzig. 
Gauleiter  Forster  will  accede  to  this  request.2 


This  procedure  was  followed  and  Forster  was  duly  proclaimed  Head  of  the 
State  of  Danzig  on  24  August. 

On  the  night  of  the  24th  Forster  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  chief  officials 
of  the  Polish  railways  in  Danzig.3  On  the  25th  the  Polish  Government 
protested,  in  a  note  to  the  Senate,  against  Forster’s  appointment  as  Head 
of  the  State,4  but  without  any  effect — or  even  apparently  any  answer. 
By  the  27th,  the  French  Consul  reported,  life  in  the  Free  City  was  ‘that 
of  an  entrenched  camp.  Defence  arrangements  appear  to  be  complete’, 
and  he  mentioned  that  all  Polish  stocks  of  wheat,  petrol,  salt,  &c.,  had  been 
confiscated  by  the  Senate.5  On  the  31st  Noel  described  how,  as  the  result 
of  the  most  recent  measures,  the  Poles  had  lost  control  of  the  railways,  and 
found  themselves,  indeed,  ‘temporarily  stripped  of  all  their  prerogatives, 
except  for  their  share  in  the  administration  of  the  port’.  The  safety  of 
Polish  citizens,  he  went  on,  was  no  longer  assured ;  the  Gestapo  had  even 
arrested  two  officials  who  had  come  to  negotiate  with  the  Senate  regard¬ 
ing  Danzig’s  food  supply  and  the  passenger-train  service.6  Finally,  on 
1  September,  under  a  German  ‘Law  regarding  the  Reunion  of  the  Free 
City  of  Danzig  with  the  German  Reich’,7  Danzig  became  part  of  Greater 
Germany,  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact. 

A  few  days  earlier  (on  the  25th)  Forster  had  inquired  through  Veesen- 
mayer  ‘whether  on  the  key  date  [Stichtag]  the  High  Commissioner  may  be 
informed  that  his  mission  is  at  an  end  and,  following  this,  that  his  house 
can  be  requisitioned’.  The  Gauleiter  had  also  wanted  to  know  how  he 

1  Burckhardt:  Report,  p.  15. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  224;  see  also  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  453. 

3  See  Livre  jaune  franfais,  no.  234. 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  265;  cf.  Livre  jaune  franfais,  no.  241. 

s  Ibid.  no.  269.  5  Ibid.  no.  316. 

7  For  text  see  Reichsgesetzblatt,  1939  Part  I,  p.  1547. 
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might  ensure  the  immediate  departure  of  Burckhardt.1  On  1  September 
Burckhardt  noted  that  ‘it  only  remained  for  the  High  Commissioner  to 
protest  against  the  forcible  measures  which  put  an  end,  de  facto,  both  to 
the  existence  of  the  Free  City  and  to  the  duties  of  the  High  Commissioner 
of  the  League  of  Nations’.2  At  one  hour’s  notice  from  the  local  authorities 
he  then  left  by  car  in  the  direction  of  East  Prussia.3 

(e)  The  Isolation  of  Poland  :  Germany’s  Dealings  with  her  Allies  and 
Satellites  and  with  Neutral  Countries 

( 1 )  The  Great  Powers 

(a)  Russia 

The  greatest  of  Hitler’s  diplomatic  achievements  in  the  summer  of 
1939  was  the  signing  of  the  Russo-German  Treaty  of  23/24  August. 
Partly  because  of  this  treaty,  which  sealed  the  fate  of  Poland,  and  partly 
because  of  British  and  French  pressure  on  them  to  avoid  war  if  possible, 
the  Poles  were  more  ready  to  compromise  after  the  signing  of  the  pact; 
but  this  did  not  weaken  their  determination  to  fight  if  they  were  attacked 
by  Germany.  The  anxiety  not  to  provoke  aggression  did,  however,  weaken 
Poland  militarily,  for  her  full  mobilization  came  too  late  and  had  only  just 
started  when  Germany  launched  her  attack  on  1  September,  with  the 
result  that  Poland  was  virtually  unprepared  to  defend  herself.4 

The  hints  from  the  Russian  side  in  April  and  May  which  are  described 
elsewhere,5  the  dismissal  of  Litvinov,6  and  the  advances  made  by  Astakhov, 
the  Russian  charge  d’affaires  in  Berlin,  to  Schnurre  (head  of  the  Economic 
Policy  Division  for  Eastern  Europe  in  the  German  Foreign  Ministry)7  on 
the  possibility  of  resuming  the  Russo-German  economic  talks  which  had 
been  broken  off  in  the  middle  of  March,  aroused  Ribbentrop’s  increasing 
interest,  coming  as  they  did  while  Anglo-French  negotiations  were  taking 
place  in  Moscow.  Ribbentrop,  however,  had  not  only  to  convince  Hitler, 
and  to  inform  Mussolini,  who  turned  out  to  be  agreeable  to  the  idea  of  a 
rapprochement  with  Russia,8  but  he  also  had  to  consider  the  effect  upon 
Japan.9  A  fuller  account  of  the  German-Russian  negotiations  will  be 
found  in  another  chapter,10  and  they  need  only  be  briefly  summarized 
here. 

Weizsacker’s  conversation  with  Astakhov  on  30  May11  constituted  some¬ 
thing  of  a  landmark  in  the  transformation  of  German-Russian  relations, 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  264.  2  Burckhardt:  Report ,  p.  16. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  657;  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  498. 

4  See  also  below,  pp.  559-61. 

3  See  above,  pp.  366-7  and  below,  pp.  436-7. 

6  See  below,  p.  432.  7  See  below,  p.  436. 

8  See  above,  p.  366.  9  See  below,  pp.  407-9. 

10  See  below,  pp.  474  seqq.  11  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  451,  and  see  below,  p.  437. 
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inasmuch  as  it  provided  the  first  clear  indication  of  Germany’s  readiness 
for  political,  as  distinct  from  economic,  negotiations.  It  was  not  until 
the  third  week  in  July,  however,  that  any  real  advance  was  made.  On 
18  July  the  Russians  suddenly  notified  the  Germans  of  their  willingness  to 
negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  in  Berlin,1  and  on  22  July  the  Soviet  press 
published  an  official  announcement  that  trade  and  credit  talks  between 
Germany  and  Russia  would  be  resumed.2  Weizsacker  then  instructed 
Schulenburg  to  take  up  the  ‘purely  political  aspect  of  our  conversations’ 
in  Moscow  and  to  ‘pick  up  the  threads  again  there,  without  in  any  way 
pressing  the  matter’.3  A  few  days  later,  on  the  26th,  at  a  dinner  party 
given  in  Berlin  by  Schnurre  for  Astakhov  and  the  head  of  the  Russian 
trade  delegation,  Babarin,  the  Soviet-German  negotiations  passed  out  of 
the  preliminary  phase  of  reserved  and  tentative  exploration  into  the  final 
phase  of  swift,  decisive  bargaining.  Briefed  beforehand  by  Ribbentrop, 
Schnurre  dropped  a  hint  on  Germany’s  readiness  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  a  mutual  accommodation  in  Eastern  Europe,  pointing  out  that  a  treaty 
with  Britain  would  lead  Russia  to  war  with  no  compensating  advantages 
in  Northern  and  Eastern  Europe;  while  a  treaty  with  Germany  would 
ensure  peace  for  Russia,  besides  substantial  advantages  in  Eastern  Europe.4 
On  29  July  Weizsacker  instructed  Schulenburg  to  arrange  for  an  interview 
with  Molotov  if  possible,  and  to  say  that  Germany  was  prepared,  ‘however 
the  Polish  question  may  develop  ...  to  safeguard  all  Soviet  interests  and 
to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Government  in  Moscow’.5  Mean¬ 
while,  on  2  August,  Ribbentrop  received  Astakhov  for  the  first  time  and 
hinted  at  the  possibility  of  an  agreement  with  Russia  on  the  fate  of  Poland. 
He  told  Astakhov  that  ‘from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  there  was  no 
problem  which  could  not  be  solved  to  our  mutual  satisfaction’.6 

The  anxiety  of  Berlin  was  described  very  clearly  in  Schnurre’s  letter  to 
Schulenburg  of  2  August: 


Politically,  the  problem  of  Russia  is  being  dealt  with  here  with  extreme  urgency. 
During  the  last  ten  days  I  have  daily  had  at  least  one  direct  or  telephone  con¬ 
versation  with  the  Foreign  Minister  and  know  that  he  is  also  constantly  ex¬ 
changing  views  with  the  Fiihrer  on  this.  The  Foreign  Minister  is  concerned  to 
obtain  some  result  in  the  Russian  question  as  soon  as  possible,  not  only  on  the 
negative  side  (disturbing  the  British  negotiations)  but  also  on  the  positive  side 
(an  understanding  with  us).  .  .  .  You  can  imagine  how  eagerly  your  talks  with 
Molotov  are  awaited  here.7 


On  4  August  Schulenburg  told  Molotov  that  the  Germans  ‘were  prepared 
to  protect  all  Soviet  interests’,8  but  for  the  next  few  days  there  were  no 
developments  from  the  Russian  side,  while  German  impatience  increased. 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  685.  2  Ibid.  no.  699.  8  Ibid.  no.  700. 

4  Ibid.  no.  729.  See  also  below,  p.  477.  5  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  736. 

6  Ibid.  nos.  758,  760.  7  Ibid.  no.  757.  8  Ibid.  no.  766. 
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On  the  10th  Schnurre  asked  Astakhov  how  Russia  viewed  the  Polish 
question  and  urged  that  Russia  should  come  to  an  agreement  with 
Germany,1  but  to  his  disgust,  on  the  12th,  Astakhov  conveyed  the  Soviet 
Government’s  proposal  that  discussions  should  be  undertaken  ‘by  degrees’, 
in  Moscow.2 

While  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop  were  talking  to  Ciano  at  the  Obersalzberg 
on  1 2  August,  however,  the  news  arrived  that  the  Russians  had  agreed  to 
a  German  being  sent  to  Moscow  for  political  negotiations.3  The  Germans 
telegraphed  instructions  to  Schulenburg  to  hasten  the  arrangements:  it 
was  hoped  that  Ribbentrop  might  go  to  Moscow  on  the  18th,  but  again 
the  Russians  were  dilatory.  During  the  next  few  days  there  were  repeated 
attempts  on  the  German  side  to  bring  the  Russians  to  the  point  of  fixing  a 
definite  date  for  Ribbentrop  to  be  received  in  Moscow  for  the  signature  of 
a  non-aggression  pact  and  for  discussions  of  wider  scope  with  Stalin  and 
Molotov,  and  finally  the  German  pressure  was  successful.  The  signature 
of  a  German-Russian  economic  agreement  on  19  August  was  followed  on 
the  20th  by  a  personal  telegram  to  Stalin  from  Hitler  urging  that,  since  a 
crisis  on  the  Polish  question  might  arise  any  day,  Ribbentrop  should  be 
received  in  Moscow  at  the  latest  on  Wednesday,  23  August.4  Stalin  then 
agreed  that  the  meeting  should  take  place  on  the  23rd,  and  on  the  22nd 
Hitler  gave  Ribbentrop  full  power  to  negotiate  in  the  name  of  the  German 
Reich  with  the  Russian  representatives.5 

The  Germans  were  evidently  prepared  to  give  way  on  every  Russian 
demand,  and  during  the  two  conferences  held  at  the  Kremlin  on  23 
August,  in  the  course  of  which  a  large  part  of  Eastern  Europe  was  par¬ 
titioned  between  Germany  and  Russia,  only  one  controversy  seems  to  have 
arisen :  whether  Hitler  would  agree  that  the  two  Baltic  ports  of  Libau  and 
Windau  should  lie  within  the  Soviet  sphere  of  interest.  After  a  telephone 
call  to  Hitler  this  detail  was  also  settled  in  favour  of  Russia.6 

(/?)  Italy 

There  was  an  outward  appearance  of  agreement  between  Germany  and 
Italy  during  the  summer  of  1939  which  concealed  an  underlying  lack  of 
harmony  and  confidence  and  a  growing  resentment  on  the  Italian  side 
against  this  state  of  affairs.  On  the  South  Tyrol  question,7  for  instance,  a 
fagade  of  solidarity  was  maintained — with  all  the  more  care  because,  as 
foreign  newspapers  were  not  slow  to  point  out,8  Hitler’s  readiness  to  agree 
to  the  evacuation  of  Germans  from  the  Tyrol  was  hard  to  reconcile  with 
his  demand  for  the  reunion  with  the  Reich  of  all  territories  (including 
Danzig)  inhabited  by  Germans. 

2  Ibid.  no.  50.  3  Ibid.  no.  43,  pp.  48-49. 

5  Ibid.  no.  191.  6  Ibid.  nos.  205,  210. 

8  See  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  nos.  631,  655,  668. 


1  Ibid,  vii,  no.  18. 

4  Ibid.  no.  142. 

7  See  above,  pp.  284-90. 
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While  the  Germans  were  anxious  that  they  and  the  Italians  should 
present  a  united  front  to  the  outside  world,  it  was  no  part  of  their  policy 
to  keep  their  partner  fully  informed  as  to  their  intentions.  The  possibility 
of  a  rapprochement  between  Germany  and  Russia  was,  indeed,  mentioned 
to  the  Italians  at  an  early  stage1  and  was  favourably  received  by  them; 
but  no  definite  information  about  the  progress  of  German- Russian  negotia¬ 
tions  was  given  until  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop  were  conferring  with  Ciano  at 
the  Obersalzberg  on  1 2  August.  The  Italians  were  not  again  consulted  or 
informed  until  Ribbentrop  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  Moscow.2  As 
for  German  plans  for  attacking  Poland,  Ribbentrop  deliberately  did  his 
best  to  mislead  Attolico,  for  more  than  two  months  after  the  decision  of 

23  May,  on  the  few  occasions  on  which  the  Italian  Ambassador  succeeded 
in  obtaining  access  to  the  German  Foreign  Minister;  and  this  reticence  on 
Ribbentrop’s  part  meant  that  neither  Weizsacker  in  Berlin  nor  Mackensen 
in  Rome  was  willing  or  able  to  answer  Italian  inquiries  frankly. 

Italo-German  relations  during  the  period  between  the  signature  of  the 
Pact  of  Steel  on  22  May3  and  the  announcement  on  21  August  of  the 
imminent  signature  of  a  Russo-German  agreement  are  described  in  some 
detail  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  volume  ;4  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall 
here  that,  in  the  early  summer  of  1939,  Mussolini  and  Ciano  were  still 
under  the  impression  that  the  Germans  had  pledged  themselves,  when 
signing  the  Pact  of  Steel,  not  to  launch  a  general  war  until  1943  at  the 
earliest.  They  were,  however,  still  uneasy  on  this  point,  and  on  two 
occasions  during  this  period  they  took  the  trouble  to  set  out  at  length,  in 
writing,  the  arguments  in  favour  of  postponing  war :  first,  in  the  Cavallero 
Memorandum  dated  30  May,5  and,  second,  in  a  memorandum  dated 

24  July,  sent  to  Magistrati  at  the  Italian  Embassy  in  Berlin.6  After  the 
Cavallero  Memorandum  had  been  handed  to  Ribbentrop  on  3  June, 
there  was  talk  of  a  meeting  between  Hitler  and  Mussolini  on  the  Brenner 
to  discuss  the  Italian  views  (with  which  Hitler  professed  himself  more  or 
less  in  agreement).  Mussolini  was  not  at  all  anxious  for  another  conver¬ 
sation  a  deux  with  Hitler,  but  late  in  July,  when  the  Polish  situation  was 
clearly  working  up  towards  a  crisis,  he  did  agree  to  meet  him  on  4  August.7 
By  that  time,  however,  Hitler  had  changed  his  mind  and  no  longer  wished 
to  see  Mussolini  at  an  early  date.  The  Brenner  meeting  was  therefore 
postponed,8  and,  instead,  it  was  arranged  that  Ciano  should  meet  Ribben- 


1  Goring  told  Mussolini  about  it  on  16  April;  Ciano  was  told  of  it  in  May  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi, 
nos.  21 1,  341,  and  see  p.  366  above). 

2  See  above,  p.  284.  2  See  above,  p.  269. 

4  See  above,  pp.  271-84.  5  See  above,  pp.  272-3.  6  See  above,  pp.  276-7. 

7  By  this  time  Mussolini’s  mind  had  turned  towards  the  advantages  of  another  international 

conference  at  which  he  might  recapture  the  beau  role  that  he  had  been  able  to  play  at  Munich. 

A  proposal  for  such  a  conference  was  included  in  the  Magistrati  Memorandum. 

8  See  above,  pp.  273-7. 
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trop  at  Salzburg  on  1 1  August,  and  Hitler  at  Berchtesgaden  on  the  12th 
and  13th.  Ciano  found  that  his  arguments  in  favour  of  postponing  the 
war  made  no  impression  on  his  hosts,  who  appeared  convinced  that  an 
attack  on  Poland  would  not  lead  to  a  general  war.  Ribbentrop,  on  1 1 
August,  still  withheld  any  definite  information  about  German  plans,1  but 
Hitler  was  more  forthcoming  and  told  Ciano  explicitly  that  he  intended 
to  attack  Poland  almost  at  once  and  overwhelm  her  by  the  middle  of 
October.2 

Ciano  returned  to  Rome  in  a  state  of  great  indignation  with  the 
Germans,  and  urged  Mussolini  to  make  it  clear  that  Italy  would  not  take 
part  in  the  war  which  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop  were  determined  to  launch 
and  which  the  Italians,  disagreeing  with  the  Germans,  believed  could  not 
be  localized.  Mussolini  shared  Ciano’s  resentment  at  the  cavalier  treat¬ 
ment  which  they  had  received  at  German  hands,  but  wavered  between 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  Italy  was  not  ready  for  a  major  war,  reluctance 
to  break  his  word  to  Hitler,  and  his  desire  not  to  lose  the  chance  of  profiting 
from  German  victories.  This  was  still  the  position  when,  on  21  August, 
Ribbentrop  informed  Ciano,  over  the  telephone,  that  he  was  on  the  point 
of  leaving  for  Moscow  to  sign  a  non-aggression  pact.  The  final  Italian 
device  for  staying  out  of  the  war — the  submission  of  a  list  of  immediate 
requirements  of  war  material  which  Germany  could  not  possibly  fulfil — and 
Mussolini’s  and  Ciano’s  efforts  to  arrange  a  conference  to  discuss  the  peace¬ 
ful  settlement  of  outstanding  questions  are  recorded  in  a  later  chapter.3 
It  may  be  noted  in  conclusion  that  both  Germans  and  Italians  were  still 
much  concerned  at  this  stage  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  Axis  unity.4 

(y)  JaPan 

In  the  summer  of  1939  Hitler  realized  that  Germany’s  relations  with 
Japan  provided  a  difficult  problem  and  that  the  attitude  of  Japan  would 
depend  largely  upon  Germany’s  arrangements  with  Moscow.5  Japan’s 
signature  of  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact  had  been  secured  very  readily 
because  of  mutual  antagonism  to  Russia,  but  it  was  a  grave  disappoint¬ 
ment  when  Japan  refused  in  the  summer  of  1939  to  sign  the  tripartite 
alliance  on  which  Ribbentrop  had  set  his  heart,  except  under  conditions 
which  were  unacceptable  to  the  Germans.6  While  Ribbentrop  retained 
the  hope  that  Japan  might  come  to  terms  later  on,  he  understood  that 

1  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  449-53;  Eng.  version,  pp.  297-9. 

2  See  above,  p.  279.  For  the  German  record  of  these  meetings  see  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  nos.  43  and 

47.  It  was  stated  that  Hitler  informed  Ciano  that  he  would  act  at  once  ‘if  Poland  were  to  commit 
an  act  of  grave  provocation,  and  secondly,  if  she  did  not  clarify  her  political  attitude’  (ibid, 
no.  47).  3  See  below,  pp.  566-8,  569-77. 

4  Weizsacker  wrote  to  Mackensen  on  27  August  that  great  efforts  were  being  made  to  avoid 
German-I  talian  differences  becoming  a  matter  of  public  knowledge  in  Germany  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vii, 
no.  364),  and  Mussolini  took  the  same  line  (ibid.  no.  438). 

5  Ibid,  vi,  no.  487. 


6  See  above,  pp.  367-8. 
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Germany’s  rapprochement  with  Russia— if  it  were  to  come  about — would 
stand  in  the  way  of  closer  relations  with  Tokyo.  Proposals  and  counter¬ 
proposals  for  a  tripartite  pact  continued  to  be  exchanged  until  the  middle 
of  June.  Oshima,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  then  reported  a 
final  decision  of  the  Japanese  Five  Ministers’  Conference  to  the  effect 
that  they  insisted  on  a  written  declaration  concerning  the  limitation  of 
their  obligation  to  render  military  assistance,  and  an  earlier  proposal  for 
a  secret  protocol  containing  this  reservation  was  renewed  in  a  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  Italian  Government.1  On  17  June  Ribbentrop  informed  his 
Ambassador  in  Tokyo  (Ott)  that  the  Japanese  reservations  were  unaccept¬ 
able.2  Ott  explained  to  the  Wilhelmstrasse  that  the  war  with  China,  added 
to  differences  within  the  Japanese  Cabinet,  kept  the  eyes  of  Japan  fixed  on 
Asia.  He  further  stated  that  while  the  Japanese  army  would  like  a  closer 
alliance  with  Germany,  the  navy  feared  it,  not  wishing  to  commit  Japan 
in  the  eyes  of  the  United  States  and  Britain.3 

Ribbentrop’s  annoyance  with  Japan,  because  of  her  dilatory  behaviour, 
made  him  all  the  happier  in  concluding  the  Russo-German  alliance.  On 
21  June  he  told  Ott  not  to  press  the  question  as  to  when  the  treaty  was  to 
be  concluded.4  The  Russo-German  Pact  was,  temporarily  at  least,  disas¬ 
trous  for  German-Japanese  friendship.  Ott  telegraphed  to  the  Wilhelm¬ 
strasse  from  Tokyo  that,  according  to  his  information,  ‘the  conclusion  of 
the  Non-Aggression  Pact  had  completely  brought  to  an  end  the  previous 
negotiations  between  Japan  and  Germany  on  a  tripartite  alliance  with 
Italy’,  and  that  it  represented  ‘a  serious  violation  of  the  Secret  Agreement 
appended  to  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact’.  Nevertheless  the  Ambassador 
emphasized  Japan’s  desire  ‘to  continue  friendship  with  Germany’.5 
Japanese  press  opinion,  moreover,  according  to  the  German  Embassy  in 
Tokyo,  placed  blame  for  the  pact  primarily  on  Britain  for  having  tried 
to  draw  Russia  into  the  encirclement  front.  While  accepting  somewhat 
doubtfully  the  German  view  that  the  new  pact  did  not  run  counter  to  the 
Anti-Comintern  Pact,  the  Japanese  newspapers  mentioned  that  ‘Berlin’s 
unexpected  manner  of  acting’  had  ‘jeopardized  Berlin-Tokyo  friendship’.6 
In  Berlin  the  German  press  division  complained  that  Domei  had  sent  an 
‘alarmist’  report  to  Tokyo  ‘concerning  a  partition  of  Poland  secretly  agreed 
upon  in  the  German-Soviet  Non-Aggression  Pact’.7  The  Japanese  Coun¬ 
sellor  of  Embassy  in  Berlin  also  pointed  out  that  the  economic  agreement 
was  more  favourable  to  Russia  than  the  German-Japanese  economic 
agreement  had  been  to  Japan.8  On  26  August  Oshima  handed  Weizsacker 


1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  nos.  535,  538.  2  Ibid.  no.  538. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  nos.  548,  619;  and  see  below,  p.  671.  4  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  553. 

5  Ibid,  vii,  no.  262;  and  see  pp.  660-1  below. 

6  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  209.  7  Ibid.  no.  223. 

8  Ibid.  no.  292,  footnote;  and  for  previous  Japanese  criticism  of  the  Russo-German  economic 
agreement  see  ibid,  vi,  no.  756. 
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a  note  containing  Japan’s  formal  protest  against  the  Russo-German  Pact, 
which  mentioned  that  the  German-Italian-Japanese  negotiations  were 
now  at  an  end;  but  the  German  State  Secretary  refused  to  receive  this 
note  and  asked  Oshima  to  reconsider  the  matter.1  A  few  days  earlier 
(the  22nd),  after  it  had  been  announced  that  a  German- Russian  pact  was 
likely  to  be  signed  very  soon,  Oshima  informed  Ribbentrop  confidentially 
that  he  had  resigned,  on  the  assumption  that  his  mission  in  Berlin  had 
failed.2  This  was  followed  by  a  telegram  from  Ott,  dated  the  28th,  saying 
that  the  Hiranuma  Cabinet  had  resigned.3 

(2)  The  Small  States  of  North-Eastern  and  Eastern  Europe 

By  making  her  pact  with  Russia  on  23  August,  Germany  not  only 
broke  out  of  the  ring  which,  as  she  believed,  the  Western  Powers  were 
trying  to  close  round  her,4  but  also  took  the  most  important  step  towards 
the  isolation  of  Poland.  During  the  summer  months,  while  reaffirming 
her  earlier  promises  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  Germany  continued  her  negotiations  to  ensure  a  ‘benevolent’ 
neutrality  in  Eastern  Europe,  by  concluding  either  non-aggression  pacts, 
as  with  the  Northern  states,  or  economic  agreements,  as  with  the  states  in 
South-Eastern  Europe.  Except  for  Germany’s  victim  (Poland),  which 
was  to  be  isolated,  and  her  new  friend  (Russia),  all  the  countries  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  had  a  common  characteristic — -they  were  in  a 
military  sense  very  weak.5  Most  of  them  possessed  raw  materials  which 
were  badly  needed  by  Germany  and  they  were  all,  in  varying  degrees, 
frightened  of  both  Russia  and  Germany. 

Although  there  were  regional  alliances — among  the  Baltic  States  and 
the  states  members  of  the  Balkan  Entente,  for  example — there  was  no  real 
cohesion  among  these  countries  such  as  was  to  be  found,  for  instance, 
among  the  Oslo  States.  Most  of  their  main  lines  of  communication  ran 
straight  into  Germany,  indicating  the  route  taken  by  their  exports.  All 
these  countries  had  enjoyed,  or  suffered,  a  change  of  frontier  after  the 
First  World  War  and  could  be  described  as  either  ‘satisfied’  or  ‘discon¬ 
tented’  states.6  Here  the  similarities  end. 

(a)  Finland  and  the  Baltic  States 

German  diplomacy  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  controversy  which  raged 
throughout  June  and  July  over  Russian  insistence  on  a  joint  guarantee 
by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Western  Powers  of  Finland  and  the  Baltic  States.7 

1  Ibid,  vii,  no.  329.  2  Ibid.  no.  183. 

3  Ibid.  no.  367,  and  see  below,  p.  679,  note  2. 

4  For  Anglo-French  attempts  to  ‘encircle’  Germany  by  building  a  ‘peace-front’  see  Part  II  of 

this  volume.  5  See  also  above,  pp.  6-7.  6  See  above,  pp.  7-9. 

7  See  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  520,  and  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  42,  for  a  resume  of  an  article  in  Pravda  of 
13  June  1939;  see  also  below,  pp.  451  seqq. 
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On  30  June  Weizsacker  sent  instructions  to  the  German  Ministers  in 
Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Finland  that,  in  the  event  of  an  Anglo-Russian 
guarantee  of  these  states  being  announced,  Germany  expected  the  respec¬ 
tive  Governments  to  reaffirm  their  neutrality  and  to  reject  the  guarantee.1 
At  the  end  of  June  General  Haider,  Chief  of  the  German  General  Staff, 
paid  courtesy  visits  to  Estonia  and  to  Finland ;  but  the  spontaneous  and 
vigorous  reactions  of  the  Finnish  and  Baltic  Governments  themselves 
against  the  Russian  proposal  made  any  pressure  from  Berlin  superfluous. 

From  the  end  of  July,  when  the  resumption  of  Russo-German  economic 
negotiations  was  announced,  the  Baltic  States  became  increasingly  uneasy. 
The  German  Minister  in  Helsinki,  Blucher,  reported  on  26  July  that 
Erkko,  the  Finnish  Foreign  Minister,  had  referred  to  the  rumour  that 
Germany  intended  to  agree  that  the  Baltic  States  should  be  treated  as  a 
Russian  sphere  of  interest;  he  had  replied,  however,  that  the  German- 
Russian  talks  were  concerned  only  with  economic  questions.2 

By  the  end  of  July  Germany  was  assuring  Russia  that  she  would  be 
willing  to  adjust  her  attitude  towards  the  Baltic  States  so  as  ‘to  respect 
vital  Soviet  interests  in  the  Baltic  Sea’,3  and  in  the  middle  of  August 
Schulenburg  was  ordered  to  tell  Molotov  that  Germany  was  ‘ready  to 
guarantee  the  Baltic  States  jointly  with  the  Soviet  Union’.4  When  finally 
the  Pact  was  signed  in  Moscow  on  23  August  a  secret  protocol  was  attached 
delimiting  the  ‘mutual  spheres  of  interest  in  the  whole  eastern  area’.5 
With  the  exception  of  Lithuania,  which  was  accredited  to  Germany,  the 
Baltic  States  were  considered  as  a  Russian  interest.6 

Although  they  had  no  definite  knowledge  of  the  bargaining,  the  Baltic 
States  had  little  doubt  of  the  danger  in  which  they  stood.  On  7  August  the 
Estonian  charge  d’affaires  in  Moscow  had  suggested  to  Schulenburg  that 
Germany  might  guarantee  the  independence  of  Latvia  and  Estonia,  in  the 
same  way  as  she  had  guaranteed  that  of  Belgium,7  while  the  German 
Minister  in  Tallinn  reported  on  the  20th  that  the  Estonian  Vice-Foreign 
Minister,  fearing  an  attack  by  Russia,  had  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  help 
from  Germany.8  The  news  of  the  signing  of  the  Ribbentrop-Molotov  Pact 
created  alarm  in  the  Northern  states.  Blucher  informed  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  on  23  August  that  in  Helsinki  it  was  regarded  as  a  ‘skilful  counter¬ 
move  to  the  policy  of  the  Western  Powers’,  but  that  there  was  anxiety  that 
the  price  would  be  paid  ‘out  of  the  pocket  of  the  Baltic  States’.  He  added 
that  Russo-German  co-operation  appeared  there  as  the  ‘most  undesirable 
grouping  for  Finnish  foreign  policy’.9  Two  days  later  he  reported  that 


1  D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  no.  589.  2  Ibid.  no.  724. 

3  Ibid.  no.  736;  see  also  below,  p.  477. 

4  D.Ger.F.P.  v ii,  no.  75;  see  also  below,  pp.  496-9. 

5  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  nos.  205  and  229;  see  also  below,  pp.  500,  502-3. 

6  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  229.  7  Ibid,  vi,  no.  779. 

8  Ibid,  vii,  no.  134.  9  Ibid.  no.  203. 
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Erkko  feared  that  the  Pact  would  ‘later  turn  against  the  neighbouring 
Baltic  States’.1  On  26  August  the  Finnish  Minister  in  Berlin,  having  asked 
if  anything  concerning  Finland  had  been  agreed  on  at  Moscow,  was  told  of 
the  ‘advantages  which  the  Baltic  States  would  derive  from  the  conclusion 
of  the  German-Soviet  Treaty’.2  And  also  on  the  26th  Erkko  admitted 
to  Bliicher  in  Helsinki  that  the  Pact  had  the  advantage  that  the  Baltic 
States  might  now  expect  to  be  excluded  from  hostilities,  but  he  was  doubt¬ 
ful  of  the  future,  and  wondered  what  Germany  had  promised  to  Russia  in 
return.3 

Latvia  also  expressed  her  anxiety,  and  on  30  August  her  Minister  in 
Berlin  asked  if  there  were  ‘any  agreement  about  the  Baltic  States  during 
the  German-Russian  talks’.  He  would  not  take  ‘no’  for  an  answer,  but 
mentioned  the  rumours  that  were  circulating,  pointing  in  particular  to  an 
article  in  the  Kolnische  J^eitung,  in  which  it  was  suggested  that  the  two  Great 
Powers  had  divided  their  Lebensraum  in  the  east.  He  was  then  told  to  mind 
his  own  business :  questions  regarding  Eastern  Europe  ‘concerned  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  Union  alone’.4  On  the  31st  the  German  Minister  in  Riga 
reported  that  the  Latvians  felt  they  had  been  abandoned  to  Russia,  and 
that  they  would  like  to  see  an  official  announcement  in  the  press  to  the 
effect  that  the  Russo-German  treaty  contained  no  agreement  with  regard 
to  the  Baltic  States.5 

According  to  a  report  of  28  August  from  the  German  Minister  in  Tallinn 
the  Estonian  Foreign  Minister  was  pleased  about  the  Pact,  although  the 
press  considered  that  ‘a  certain  caution  would  be  advisable  in  the  event 
of  further  German-Russian  rapprochement ’.6  But  in  view  of  the  anxieties 
expressed  in  Helsinki  and  Riga  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Estonians  were,  in  fact, 
any  happier  than  their  neighbours  about  the  prospects. 

The  position  of  Lithuania  was  different,  for  since  the  cession  of  Memel 
her  independence  was  nominal  and  her  obedience  to  Germany — although 
unwilling — was  assured.  On  29  August  the  German  Minister  in  Kovno 
(Kaunas)  told  the  Lithuanian  Deputy  Minister-President,  Bizauskas,  on 
Ribbentrop’s  instructions,  that  Germany  would  strictly  observe  the  Non- 
Aggression  Pact,7  but  that  in  return  Lithuania  was  expected  to  remain 
entirely  neutral  towards  Germany,  and  for  that  reason  must  resist  aggres¬ 
sion  from  any  other  Power.  With  this  message,  the  Minister  reported, 
Bizauskas  expressed  satisfaction.  At  the  same  time  (Ribbentrop  had  added) 
sympathy  should  be  expressed  regarding  Vilna,  ‘stolen  by  a  Polish  coup ’.8 
He  also  wanted  the  Lithuanian  Government  to  be  sounded  ‘as  to  whether 
they  would  be  prepared  to  stage  some  kind  of  demonstration  on  the  Polish 
frontier,  perhaps  by  means  of  troop  concentrations’.9  On  the  next  day 


1  Ibid.  no.  276. 
4  Ibid.  no.  463. 
7  Ibid.  no.  419. 


2  Ibid.  no.  332. 

5  Ibid.  no.  477. 

8  Ibid.  nos.  410,  419. 


3  Ibid.  no.  339. 
6  Ibid.  no.  375. 
9  Ibid.  no.  429. 
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Weizsacker  was  telling  the  Legation  in  Kovno  to  state  more  clearly  ‘our 
sympathies  with  Lithuanian  aspirations  to  the  Vilna  area’,  and  that,  ‘in  the 
event  of  a  territorial  rearrangement  taking  place  between  Germany  and 
Poland,  any  Lithuanian  claims  to  the  Vilna  area  might  also  to  a  large 
extent  be  taken  into  consideration’.1  This  generous  proposal  received  a 
disappointing  response,  for  the  German  Minister  replied  on  the  3 1  st  that, 
although  Lithuania  would  remain  neutral  and  defend  herself  if  attacked, 
the  Government  were  not  inclined  to  take  action  against  Poland  because 
opinion  was  divided — even  within  the  Government ;  and,  while  some  hoped 
to  acquire  Vilna,  others  leaned,  ‘if  not  actually  towards  Poland,  in  any 
case  towards  Britain  and  France’.2 

(/3)  The  Satellites:  Slovakia,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria 

With  the  exception  of  Turkey  all  the  countries  of  South-East  Europe 
had  a  minorities  problem,  causing  internal  strain  and  arousing  fear  of  their 
neighbours.  The  Balkan  Entente  did  not  include  either  Hungary  or  Bul¬ 
garia,  and  between  its  members  there  was  little  real  solidarity  of  interests.3 
Germany  mildly  encouraged  the  hopes  of  the  revisionist  countries,  while 
playing  on  the  fears  of  the  ‘satisfied’  by  threatening  to  let  loose  their  hungry 
neighbours  in  the  case  of  bad  behaviour. 

Slovakia  was  a  vassal  state  in  which  units  of  the  Wehrmacht  and  SS  had 
been  stationed  since  the  early  summer.  When  the  Slovaks  complained  in 
June  that  Czech  currency  was  employed  to  pay  the  German  soldiers,4  they 
received  a  snub  in  reply:  on  10  July  the  Legation  in  Bratislava  was  ordered 
to  tell  the  Slovaks  that  German  support  depended  on  the  ‘complete 
acceptance’  of  German  demands,  ‘the  more  so  as  Slovakia  is  dependent  on 
our  military,  economic  and  financial  aid’.5  As  Hitler  told  the  Hungarian 
Foreign  Minister,  Csaky,  on  8  August  at  the  Obersalzberg,  Slovakia  was  at 
that  time  ‘an  important  military-political  springboard’.6 

A  treaty  was  signed  by  Germany  and  Slovakia  on  12  August  regarding 
the  military  zone;7  this  provided  that  Germany  would  equip  and  arm  the 
Slovak  army  but  that  neither  arms  nor  ammunition  should  be  handed  over 
for  the  time  being.8  German  forces  in  Slovakia  were  greatly  increased 
during  August,  Hitler  having  decided  that  they  should  attack  Poland  on 
‘Y’-day9  (the  code-letter  for  the  first  day  of  operations).  It  was  represented 
to  the  Slovaks  that  these  troops  were  needed  to  protect  the  independence  of 
Slovakia,  for  the  Germans  alleged  that  the  Slovak- Polish  frontier  was  about 
to  be  crossed  by  Polish  units.10  The  Slovak  army  was  placed  under  the 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  459.  2  Ibid.  no.  481. 

3  For  the  Balkan  Entente  and  Western  attempts  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  it  see  above,  pp. 

1 1 3— 3®.  4  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  nos.  554  (enclosure)  and  559. 

5  Ibid.  no.  644,  note  2.  6  Ibid.  no.  784,  p.  1095. 

7  Ibid,  vii,  Editors’  Note  on  p.  50. 

8  Ibid.  no.  41.  9  Ibid.  no.  100. 


10  Ibid.  no.  165  (enclosure  2). 
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German  Commander-in-Chief,  but  the  Germans  promised  that  it  would 
not  be  used  outside  Slovakia.1 

The  Slovaks  were  told  that,  if  they  remained  loyal  to  Germany,  their 
frontier  with  Hungary  would  be  guaranteed  in  the  event  of  war  between 
Germany  and  Poland;  while  the  Germans  would  also  aim  at  restoring  to 
Slovakia  the  frontier  regions  lost  to  Poland  in  the  autumn  of  1938.  The 
German  Minister  in  Bratislava  reported  that  the  Slovaks  were  delighted  by 
the  guarantee  of  their  Hungarian  frontier,  but  that  in  regard  to  territory 
lost  to  Poland  they  wanted  not  only  that  ceded  in  1938,  but  also  that  ceded 
in  1 920. 2  On  29  August  the  Slovak  Minister  in  Berlin  was  told  that 
Germany  could  not  agree  to  this  last  claim  at  present;3  but  on  the  31st 
Weizsacker  informed  him  that  in  the  event  of  war  the  ‘areas  lost  to  Poland 
twenty  years  ago’  would  be  returned  to  Slovakia.4 


The  most  loyal  of  Hitler’s  adherents  was  Hungary,  although  the  Hun¬ 
garians  often  moved  him  to  anger,  mainly  because  of  their  sympathy  with 
Poland.  Hungary  was  suspicious  of  her  smaller  neighbours  and  was 
heartily  disliked  in  return,  but  her  relations  with  Poland  were  consistently 
friendly.5  On  18  June  Erdmannsdorff,  the  German  Minister  in  Budapest, 
reported  that  the  Foreign  Minister,  Csaky,  considered  relations  between 
Hungary  and  Turkey  to  be  worse  than  those  between  Germany  and  Turkey; 
because  Turkey  was  trying  to  bring  Yugoslavia  (and  Rumania)  into  an 
anti-Hungarian  combination.6  Hungary  was  afraid  that  Bulgaria  might 
be  induced  to  join  the  Balkan  Entente,  and  here  again  she  was  suspicious  of 
Turkey.7 

On  28  June  Sztojay,  the  Hungarian  Minister  in  Berlin,  presented 
Weizsacker  with  a  note  suggesting  that  there  should  be  talks  between 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Hungary  ‘on  measures  to  be  taken  in  the  field  of  war 
economy’.8  This  suggestion  for  tripartite  negotiations  was  not  welcomed, 
but  a  week  later  Weizsacker  noted  that  Ribbentrop  was  in  favour  of  ‘joint 
preparatory  work  between  Germany  and  Hungary  for  war  economy’  and 
that  the  Hungarians  were  to  be  told  that  the  Germans  would  ‘get  in 
touch  with  them  in  due  course’.9 

On  24  July  Teleki,  the  Hungarian  Premier,  wrote  to  Hitler,  assuring 
him  that  in  the  event  of  a  general  conflict  Hungary’s  policy  would  conform 
to  that  of  the  Axis,  but  in  a  second  letter  of  the  same  date  he  hastened  to 
add  that  in  the  present  circumstances  ‘Hungary  could  not,  on  moral 
grounds,  be  in  a  position  to  take  armed  action  against  Poland’.10  When 

1  Ibid.  nos.  214,  401.  2  Ibid.  nos.  214,  237. 

3  Ibid.  no.  468;  he  was  also  given  a  warning  not  to  indulge  in  propaganda  against 
Hungary.  4  Ibid.  no.  488.  5  See  above,  pp.  183-4. 

6  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  542.  7  See  above,  pp.  122-9.  8  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  578. 

9  Ibid.  no.  641.  10  Ibid.  no.  712. 
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Csaky  visited  Hitler  at  the  Obersalzberg  on  8  August,  the  Chancellor 
showed  his  annoyance  at  these  declarations,  and  while  Csaky  tried  to 
explain,  saying :  ‘We  stand  by  you.  But  our  national  honour  does  not  allow 
us  to  fight  against  Poland’,  Hitler  reviled  the  Poles  and  referred  to  their 
brutal  behaviour  towards  Germans,  adding:  ‘The  mood  of  the  German 
army,  which  had  been  derided  by  the  Poles,  was  such  that  it  would  be  a 
terrible  disappointment  for  them  if  the  Poles  were,  after  all,  to  see  reason  at 
the  last  minute.’  Finally,  in  a  private  talk  after  the  interview,  Csaky  told 
Ribbentrop  that  the  Hungarian  Government  would  withdraw  the  letters 
so  much  disliked  by  the  Ftihrer.1  But  ten  days  later  German  suspicions 
were  again  aroused  by  Csaky’s  visit  to  Rome.2  According  to  Ciano,  Csaky 
still  appeared  to  think  that  the  Germans  might  be  bluffing,3  and,  on 
returning  to  Budapest,  he  told  Erdmannsdorff  on  the  21st  that  ‘Hungary 
would,  in  the  event  of  a  conflict,  first  bide  her  time  and  only  reinforce  her 
frontier  guard.’4  On  the  25th,  however,  the  Hungarian  Minister  in  Berlin 
assured  the  Germans  that  Hungary  would  be  ‘on  the  side  of  the  Axis 
Powers’.5 

A  few  days  later,  on  28  August,  an  international  sports  tournament  took 
place  between  Hungary  and  Poland,  and  on  this  occasion,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Germans,  some  of  the  Hungarian  press  ‘adopted  a  pro-Polish 
attitude’,  while  there  was  some  fraternization  on  the  common  frontier.  In 
order  to  express  their  displeasure  the  Germans  at  once  stopped  the  delivery 
of  certain  war  material  to  Hungary.6  Erdmannsdorff  reported  from 
Budapest  on  1  September  that,  in  order  to  indicate  her  solidarity  with 
Germany,  Hungary  would  not  declare  herself  to  be  neutral,7  and  on  the 
2nd  there  followed  expressions  of  loyalty  to,  and  friendship  for,  Germany 
by  the  Hungarian  Legation  in  Berlin.8 


About  the  other  revisionist  country,  Bulgaria,  Germany  had  no  fear. 
Hitler  told  Ciano  at  the  Obersalzberg  in  August  that  ‘the  only  one  of  the 
Balkan  countries  on  which  the  Axis  could  entirely  depend  was  Bulgaria’.9 
In  June  Weizsacker  instructed  the  German  Minister  in  Sofia,  Rich  thofen, 
to  attempt  to  discover  indirectly,  while  discussing  the  question  of  arms 
deliveries  from  Germany,  if  Bulgaria  would  now  join  the  Anti-Comintern 
Pact.  If  she  received  enough  in  the  way  of  arms,  and  if  Yugoslavia  were  to 
denounce  the  Balkan  Pact,  Richthofen  considered  that  Bulgaria  might 
accede.10  A  visit  to  Berlin  by  Kiosseivanov,  the  Bulgarian  Premier,  had 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  784.  2  Ibid,  vii,  no.  124. 

3  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  18  August  1939.  4  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  175. 

5  Ibid.  no.  289.  6  Ibid.  no.  489.  7  Ibid.  no.  520.  8  Ibid.  no.  533. 

9  Ibid.  no.  43,  p.  42. 

10  Ibid,  vi,  nos.  500,  508.  For  German  attempts  a  few  months  earlier  to  secure  Bulgaria’s 
adherence  to  the  Pact  see  Survey  for  1 938,  iii,  p.  450. 
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been  talked  of  for  some  time,  but  it  was  not  until  early  July  that  it  took 
place.  Even  then,  although  he  was  received  with  marked  cordiality, 
his  visit  did  not  result  in  Bulgaria’s  adhesion  to  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact. 

On  11  July  King  Boris  defined  his  country’s  position1  to  Clodius,  the 
German  economic  expert,  then  visiting  Sofia :  ‘Bulgaria  has  striven  for  years 
continually  to  improve  her  political  relations  with  Yugoslavia  and  Turkey, 
in  order  to  concentrate  the  more  effectively  on  directing  her  territorial 
aspirations  against  Rumania  and  Greece.’  The  King  explained  that  ‘the 
reorientation  of  Turkey  had  put  Bulgaria  in  a  difficult  position’  and  that 
‘the  Turkish  attitude  had  unfortunately  had  a  most  unfavourable  influence 
upon  Rumanian  foreign  policy’.2  In  any  event,  Boris  concluded,  ‘Bulgaria 
must  always  remain  at  Germany’s  side’.  Discussions  between  Bulgaria  and 
Yugoslavia  at  Bled  on  9-10  July  ended  in  the  issue  of  a  communique  in 
which  both  countries  asserted  their  independence  and  neutrality.3  Efforts 
made  by  Yugoslavia  to  induce  Bulgaria  to  join  the  Balkan  Entente  were 
unavailing,  and  Bulgaria’s  suggestions  that  Yugoslavia  should  denounce 
the  Entente  were  also  unsuccessful,  while  Yugoslavia’s  further  attempts  to 
bring  Bulgaria  and  Rumania  together  were  equally  useless.  It  is  hardly 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Bulgarian  Prime  Minister  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  Bled  meeting.4  In  fact,  Bulgaria’s  main  concern  at  this  period  was 
to  hasten  the  delivery  of  arms  from  Germany,  and  she  used  all  her  powers 
of  persuasion  to  this  end. 

In  conversation  with  Hitler  in  Berlin  on  5  July,  Kiosseivanov  observed 
that  Bulgaria  exported  80  per  cent,  of  her  production  to  Germany — almost 
the  whole  of  her  foreign  trade,5  and  this  fact  was  no  doubt  appreciated  by 
Ribbentrop  when  he  told  Kiosseivanov,  in  a  further  conversation  on  the 
same  day,  that  Germany  ‘would  do  everything  to  expedite  as  much  as 
possible  the  delivery  of  the  2,000  machine  guns  mentioned  by  Kiosseivanov 
to  the  Fiihrer,  and  that  all  deliveries  of  arms  would  be  speeded  up,  taking 
aircraft  material  into  special  consideration.  Furthermore,  Bulgaria  was  to 
receive,  at  the  Fiihrer’s  wish,  some  of  the  most  modern  German  howitzers.’ 
Upon  this,  Kiosseivanov  ‘put  forward  another  Bulgarian  request,  namely 
for  the  supply  of  30-40  Czech  tanks  for  equipping  a  motorized  division’.6 
The  Bulgarians  were  never  backward  in  their  demands :  in  all  conversations 
with  the  Germans  the  King  and  his  Ministers  coupled  their  expressions  of 
fidelity  with  requests  for  arms.  On  1 1  July  in  Sofia,  Boris,  while  expressing 
satisfaction  to  Clodius  that  Kiosseivanov’s  visit  to  Berlin  had  been  so 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  673. 

1  A  month  later,  after  King  Carol  had  visited  Istanbul,  the  Bulgarians  feared  that  there  might 
be  a  Turkish-Rumanian  agreement;  and  on  21  August  the  Bulgarian  Minister  in  Berlin,  Draga- 
nov,  told  the  Germans  that  he  was  afraid  that  his  country  might  receive  an  ultimatum  from 
Rumania  and  Turkey — and  possibly  also  from  Greece  (ibid,  vii,  no.  168). 

3  Ibid,  vi,  no.  675.  4  Ibid.  no.  689. 

5  Ibid.  no.  617,  pp.  849-50.  6  Ibid.  no.  618,  pp.  857-8. 
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successful,  nevertheless  emphasized  that  ‘it  was  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to 
him  that  Bulgaria  was  lagging  very  much  behind  her  neighbours  with  her 
armaments’ .  He  asked  Clodius  to  ‘convey  to  the  F iihrer  his  urgent  personal 
desire  that  two  small  German  submarines  should  immediately  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Bulgarian  Navy’— adducing  as  his  reason  the  threatening 
attitude  of  Turkey  and  Rumania.1  These  submarines  were  the  subject  of 
much  correspondence,  but  Hitler  finally  decided,  on  1 1  August,  that  they 
should  not  be  handed  over  at  the  moment.2  Better  success,  however, 
eventually  attended  the  Bulgarian  requests  for  machine  guns  and  tanks. 
On  12  July  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  asked  the  OKW  to  expedite 
delivery  of  this  war  material,3  but  further  delays  ensued  and  it  was  not 
until  26  August  that  machine  guns  began  to  arrive  in  Sofia.  The  Bulgarian 
Premier  then  expressed  his  ‘satisfaction  and  thanks’  for  this  help  from 
Germany,  at  the  same  time  asking  Richthofen  to  convey  to  Berlin  the 
Bulgarians’  joy  and  relief  at  the  news  of  the  conclusion  of  the  German- 
Russian  Pact.4 


(y)  The '"Unreliable’  Neutrals:  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania 

A  firm  friendship  with  Rumania  was  the  first  plank  in  Yugoslavia’s 
foreign  policy,  while  her  chief  fear  was  of  Italy,  particularly  after  the 
Italian  advance  into  Albania.  With  this  in  mind  the  Yugoslavs  looked  to 
Germany  to  restrain  her  Axis  partner  from  further  inroads  in  the  Balkans. 
On  1  June,  when  the  Yugoslav  Regent,  Prince  Paul,  and  his  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter,  Cincar-Markovic,  arrived  in  Berlin  for  a  state  visit  lasting  five  days, 
they  were  accorded  every  public  honour  and  courtesy,5  while  behind  the 
scenes  strong  pressure  was  exerted  upon  them  to  come  out  openly  on  the 
side  of  the  Axis  Powers.  Cincar-Markovic  told  Ribbentrop  that  Yugo¬ 
slavia  could  not  at  present  join  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact  because  she 
regarded  it  as  being  directed  solely  against  Russia.6  In  conversation  with 
Prince  Paul  on  5  June,  Hitler  observed  that,  with  Italy  particularly  in 
mind,  Yugoslavia  ‘should  make  some  gesture  to  demonstrate  unmistakably 
her  policy  of  friendship  towards  the  Axis’,  and  Ribbentrop  suggested  that 
this  might  take  the  form  of  withdrawing  from  the  League  of  Nations. 
Apparently  yielding  to  these  persuasions,  the  Regent  agreed,  though 
somewhat  lukewarmly,  with  the  latter  proposal,  but  the  matter  was 
eventually  left  undecided.7 

On  8  July  Weizsacker  told  Andric,  the  Yugoslav  Minister  in  Berlin, 
that  ‘Yugoslavia  would  compromise  herself  if  she  did  not  unequivocally 
dissociate  herself  from  the  Balkan  Entente’,8  but  a  week  later  Andric 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  nos.  656,  673,  728.  2  Ibid,  vii,  no.  33. 

3  Ibid,  vi,  no.  659.  4  ibid,  vii,  no.  314. 

5  For  extract  from  Hitler’s  speech  at  the  banquet  given  in  Prince  Paul’s  honour  on  1  June  see 
Hitler:  Speeches  (Baynes),  ii.  1665-6. 

6  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  474,  p.  637. 


7  Ibid.  pp.  635-6. 


8  Ibid.  no.  637. 
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explained  that  Yugoslavia  must  proceed  cautiously  in  this  matter.  A 
‘certain  degree  of  dissociation’  had  been  implicit  in  the  Bled  communique, 
which  advocated  a  policy  of  independence  and  neutrality  on  the  part  of 
Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia.  The  Minister  also  said  that  his  country’s  non- 
acceptance  of  the  chairmanship  for  the  next  session  of  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  should  be  regarded  as  a  step  towards  dissociation  with 
that  body.  They  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  ‘proceed  in  too  obvious  a  manner’ . 1 
But  this  answer  did  not  impress  the  Germans,  who  doubted  its  sincerity. 
At  Bled,  according  to  the  Bulgarians,  ‘Yugoslavia  had  explained  her 
refusal  to  denounce  the  Balkan  Pact  by  saying  that  it  was  better  to  be  in 
than  out  of  the  Pact  in  order  to  keep  watch  on,  and,  if  need  be,  direct  its 
development’.2  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  until  Prince  Paul’s  visit  to  London, 
from  17  July  to  2  August,3  that  Hitler  became  convinced  of  Yugoslavia’s 
perfidy.  It  may  be  that  the  Germans  believed  the  rumours  that  the 
Yugoslav  gold  reserve  had  been  transferred  to  London  in  the  previous 
March:4  at  any  rate,  on  Ribbentrop’s  instructions,  Andric  was  again 
asked,  on  25  July,  why  Yugoslavia  did  not  leave  the  League  of  Nations,5 
while  the  German  Minister  in  Belgrade  was  ordered  on  the  29th  to  renew 
pressure  on  the  Government  to  that  end.6  This,  however,  was  unavailing, 
and,  at  the  Obersalzberg  on  1 2  August,  Hitler  complained  to  Giano  of  the 
unreliability  of  the  Yugoslavs.  Prince  Paul,  when  in  London,  had  ‘sought 
guarantees  from  the  Western  Powers’:  Yugoslavia  ‘would  only  remain 
neutral  as  long  as  it  was  dangerous  to  go  over  openly  to  the  side  of  the 
Western  democracies’.7  On  1  September,  however,  Andric  stated  that 
Yugoslavia  would  remain  neutral  and  was  trying  to  induce  the  other  states 
of  the  Balkan  Entente  to  adopt  a  similar  attitude ;  when  told  that  Germany 
expected  a  ‘benevolent’  neutrality,  the  Yugoslav  Minister  indicated  that 
this  would  be  his  Government’s  policy.8 

As  was  the  case  with  other  Balkan  countries,  the  motive  behind  most 
of  the  Yugoslavs’  discussions  with  Germany  was  their  desire  for  arms.  By 
the  end  of  June  negotiations  for  a  German  credit  for  war  material  for 
Yugoslavia  were  concluded,9  but  at  the  same  time  it  had  become  known  at 
the  Wilhelmstrasse  that  the  French  were  offering  credits  for  arms  to  the 
Yugoslavs,  who,  not  being  quite  sure  that  the  German  credit  would 
materialize,  were  therefore  inclined  to  accept  the  French  offer.  It  was 
further  reported  that  Yugoslavia  had  ordered  fifty  British  aircraft.10  A 
few  days  later,  on  5  July,  the  protocol  for  arms  credits  from  Germany,  in 
exchange  for  oil  concessions,  was  signed  in  Belgrade.11  In  the  middle 
of  July  Andric  asked  for  anti-aircraft  and  anti-tank  guns;  he  also  asked 
that  the  fifty  Dornier,  fifty  Messerschmidt,  and  thirty-four  Fieseler  aircraft 


1  Ibid.  no.  675. 

4  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  691. 
7  Ibid,  vii,  no.  43,  p.  42. 
10  Ibid.  no.  586. 


2  Ibid.  no.  689.  3  See  above,  p.  136. 

5  Ibid.  no.  720.  6  Ibid.  no.  733. 

8  Ibid.  no.  532.  9  Ibid,  vi,  no.  573. 

11  Ibid.  no.  615;  for  text  of  protocol  see  no.  620. 
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(for  which  the  orders  had  been  placed  in  April,  for  delivery  in  July- 
September)  should  be  delivered  ‘promptly’.1  But  Hitler  opposed  the  supply 
of  anything  ‘of  importance’  to  Yugoslavia,  and  a  large  part  of  the  material 
scheduled  for  delivery  was  therefore  held  back.2  A  week  later  Andric  was 
again  inquiring  anxiously  about  the  Messerschmidts  and  Dorniers,  since 
only  five  of  the  former  had  been  delivered;3  but  by  24  August  Hitler’s 
economic  experts  had  had  their  way,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  oil 
contracts  should  be  signed,  while  the  Yugoslavs  should  have  their  arms 
and  aircraft.4 

Next  to  Yugoslavia  Hitler  distrusted  Rumania  more  than  any  other 
country  in  South-East  Europe,  mainly  because  she  had  been,  and  still 
remained,  the  best  friend  of  Poland  in  the  area.  She  had,  moreover, 
accepted  the  guarantee  of  the  Western  Powers.  To  Csaky  at  the  Ober- 
salzberg  on  8  August  Hitler  said  that  in  the  Balkans  ‘the  most  uncertain 
factor  was  Rumania,  next  came  Yugoslavia  and  then  Greece’.5  To  Ciano, 
a  few  days  later,  he  described  Rumania  as  ‘afraid  of  Hungary’  and  as 
‘extremely  weak  militarily  and  corrupt  internally’ ;  he  did  not  think  that 
King  Carol  would  abandon  his  neutrality  unless  it  were  necessary,6  since 
Rumania  looked  to  Berlin  for  protection  against  the  revisionist  claims  of 
both  Hungary  and  Bulgaria.  On  7  July  in  Bucharest  Gafencu  had  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  to  Fabricius,  the  German  Minister,  of  articles  in  the 
German  press  (reproduced  in  Rumanian  newspapers)  to  the  effect  that 
Germany  was  supporting  Bulgaria’s  claim  to  regain  the  Dobruja,  exclaim¬ 
ing: 

Have  we  deserved  this,  we  who,  the  King  and  the  whole  Government,  are  doing 
our  utmost  for  a  rapprochement  with  Germany,  are  ordering  arms  and  military 
supplies  from  Germany,  and  laying  our  country  open  to  her  economically? 
How  on  earth  are  we  to  carry  out  the  contracts  based  on  the  Economic  Treaty 
in  such  circumstances?  The  feeling  of  the  population  will  become  unbearable.7 

A  month  later  Weizsacker  reported  that  the  Rumanian  Minister  in  Berlin 
‘tried  to  make  it  appear  as  if  the  attitude  of  Bulgaria  and  Hungary  towards 
Rumania  depended  largely  on  Berlin’.8 

Rumania,  fearing  Russian  designs  on  Bessarabia,  was  particularly 
depressed  by  the  Russo-German  Pact  and  its  implications  regarding 
Rumania’s  freedom  of  movement  on  behalf  of  Poland  in  the  event  of  war. 
On  27  August  Gafencu  told  Fabricius  that  Rumania  was  determined  to 
remain  neutral  in  a  conflict  between  Germany  and  Poland,  even  if  France 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  683.  2  Ibid.  no.  703  (enclosure). 

3  Ibid,  vii,  nos.  81,  102.  4  Ibid.  nos.  240,  241,  318. 

5  Ibid,  vi,  no.  784.  6  Ibid,  vii,  no.  43,  p.  42. 

7  Ibid,  vi,  nos.  625,  627.  8  Ibid,  vii,  no.  31. 
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and  Britain  became  involved.  He  also  tried  to  defend  Poland,  but 
Fabricius  described  her  as  a  factor  in  Britain’s  policy  of  encirclement  of 
Germany.1  In  a  further  conversation  on  the  31st  Gafencu  assured  Fabricius 
once  more  that  the  Rumanian-Polish  alliance  would  not  come  into  force 
against  Germany,  and  that  Rumania’s  relations  with  Turkey  were  entirely 
concerned  with  ‘obligations  under  the  Balkan  Pact’.2  King  Carol  had 
admitted  to  the  German  air  attache  in  Bucharest  a  few  days  earlier  that, 
fearing  an  attack  from  Bulgaria,  he  had  ‘been  obliged  to  get  into  touch 
with  Turkey’,  but  that  he  had  formed  no  alliance  with  Britain.  The  King  • 
added  that  Britain  and  France  had  submitted  a  plan  to  Rumania  for 
sabotaging  her  oilfields  in  the  event  of  war,  but  that  he  had  rejected  this 
proposal  as  unneutral.3 

As  regards  Hungary,  Rumania  was  constantly  alarmed  by  rumours  of 
her  troop  movements,  but  the  Hungarians  were  equally  agitated  by  the 
military  measures  taken  by  their  neighbour  ‘since  March’.4  On  24  August 
Erdmannsdorff  reported  to  Berlin  from  Budapest  that  Rumania  had 
moved  80,000  men  to  the  Hungarian  frontier,  and  Hungary  was  therefore 
mobilizing  two  army  corps,  but  he  explained  that  these  Hungarian 
measures  were  purely  defensive.5  On  the  other  hand,  the  entry  of  some 
Hungarian  troops  into  the  Szatmar  territory  at  the  end  of  August,  in  order 
to  safeguard  Volksdeutsche,  was  strongly  criticized  by  Fabricius  in  Bucharest, 
who,  on  1  September,  asked  Berlin  to  exercise  a  moderating  influence  on 
Hungary,  and  also  reported  the  Rumanian  Premier’s  hope  that  Germany 
would  influence  Hungary  towards  ‘pacification’.6  On  the  2nd  Fabricius 
mentioned  that  he  had  heard  that  twenty-one  Hungarian  divisions  were 
ready  to  march  into  Rumania  and  that  Hungary  seemed  to  think  that  she 
had  a  free  hand;  but  the  result  would  be  the  end  of  exports  of  petroleum 
from  Rumania.7  While  these  troop  movements  were  arousing  fears  on 
both  sides  of  the  frontier,  Gafencu,  on  24  August,  had  suggested  a  non¬ 
aggression  pact  to  the  Hungarian  Minister,8  but  Hungary  declined  this 
offer.  She  proposed  instead  a  minorities  treaty,  but  to  this  Rumania  would 
not  agree  as  she  feared  it  might  involve  her  in  internal  difficulties.9 

Rumanian  petroleum  exports  were  the  crucial  question  for  Germany 
during  the  last  weeks  of  peace,  for  she  was  starting  the  war  against  Poland 
with  very  small  reserves,10  and  this  shortage  was  reflected  in  the  hard  bar¬ 
gaining  negotiations  that  took  place  for  supplying  arms  to  the  Rumanians 
in  exchange.  More  than  once  Hitler  gave  instructions  that  arms  deliveries 
should  cease,  but  his  economic  advisers  managed  to  circumvent  these 

1  Ibid.  no.  361.  2  Ibid.  no.  483.  3  Ibid.  no.  386. 

4  Ibid.  no.  253  (enclosure).  See  also  above,  pp.  109,  note  5,  315-16. 

5  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  236.  6  Ibid.  nos.  517,  518. 

7  Ibid.  no.  547.  8  Ibid.  nos.  245,  361. 

9  Ibid.  nos.  385,  483;  see  also  above,  pp.  184  seqq. 

10  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  War  and  the  Neutrals,  pp.  5-6. 
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orders.  Rumania,  appreciating  Germany’s  need  for  oil,  was  no  more 
backward  than  the  other  Balkan  states  in  her  demands  for  arms.  On 
29  June  the  Hungarian  Minister  in  Berlin  had  asked  Weizsacker  to  put  a 
brake  on  German  arms  deliveries  to  Rumania,  claiming  that  ‘orders  for 
a  thousand  guns  had  been  placed  with  Skoda,  up  to  1941,  among  them 
some  of  24  and  15  cm.  calibre’.1  Nevertheless,  Germany  signed  protocols 
with  Rumania  for  the  delivery  of  war  material  and  aircraft.  Of  these 
agreements  Clodius  reported  to  the  Wilhelmstrasse  from  Bucharest  on 
8  July  that  they  had  aroused  ‘unmistakable  anxiety  in  some  quarters  here, 
lest  Rumania  become  too  dependent  on  Germany  economically’.2 

On  22  July  Wiehl,  Director  of  the  Economic  Policy  Department  in  the 
German  Foreign  Ministry,  commented  that  it  depended  on  Rumania 
whether  petrol  rationing  would  have  to  be  introduced  in  Germany.3  A 
week  later  he  was  noting  that  it  had  finally  been  agreed  that  Rumania 
should  receive  aircraft  material  in  exchange  for  the  ‘extremely  important’ 
petroleum  deliveries;4  while  on  30  July  Clodius,  now  back  in  Berlin, 
telegraphed  to  Fabricius  asking  him  to  arrange  these  immediately.5  A 
flow  of  such  demands  from  Berlin  continued  during  the  last  weeks  of  peace, 
and  in  order  to  achieve  the  release  of  blocked  petroleum  it  was  arranged 
that  contracts  should  be  signed  for  the  supply  to  Rumania  of  Junkers  and 
Heinkel  aircraft,  in  addition  to  other  armaments.6  One  of  the  economic 
staff  in  Berlin  noted  that,  as  they  did  not  know  ‘officially’  of  Hitler’s 
instructions  to  delay  arms  deliveries  to  Rumania,  the  Legation  in  Bucharest 
should  continue  to  make  declarations  to  the  Rumanians  regarding  Junkers 
and  Heinkels  but  should  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  discussing  any  contracts 
for  air  armaments  with  guaranteed  date  of  delivery.7  But  this  method  of 
obtaining  oil  deliveries  without  a  tangible  quid  pro  quo  met  with  resistance 
from  the  Rumanian  Government,  and  German  officials  in  Bucharest  were 
constantly  reporting  home  their  inquiries  about  arms  deliveries  and 
urging  Berlin  to  act.8 

At  last,  by  1  September,  Clodius  informed  the  Legation  at  Bucharest 
that  ‘all  departments  are  agreed  that  armaments  deliveries  to  Rumania 
are  to  be  carried  out  in  all  circumstances’,9  but  by  this  time  another 
competitor  for  Rumanian  oil  had  entered  the  field.  On  3  September 
Fabricius  informed  the  Wilhelmstrasse  that  the  British  were  ‘making 
preparations  for  unusually  large  purchases  of  petroleum  in  order  to  seal 
off  the  only  German  source  of  supply  and  at  the  same  time  supply  the 
British  air  force  in  Poland’.  Owing  to  lack  of  exports  against  foreign 


1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  585;  see  also  above,  pp. 
for  supplies  of  armaments. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  632. 

4  Ibid.  no.  738. 

6  Ibid,  vii,  nos.  77,  94,  97,  121,  127,  230. 

8  Ibid.  nos.  77,  97,  127,  243,  454. 
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9  Ibid.  no.  497. 
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exchange,  he  said,  the  position  of  Rumania’s  raw  material  supplies  was  at 
present  very  serious  so  she  was  ‘prepared  to  conclude  fairly  large  con¬ 
tracts’.  The  Rumanians,  however,  he  added,  would  be  reminded  of  their 
undertaking  to  continue  to  supply  Germany  and  the  Protectorate  with 
their  previous  share,  which  had  constituted,  up  to  date,  roughly  40  per 
cent,  of  Rumania’s  exports.1 


(3)  Turkey 

Turkey  was  in  a  separate  category.  Although  she  felt  herself  threatened 
by  the  Albanian  coup,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  was  willing  to  enter 
into  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain  and  France,2  she  lay  well  out  of  the 
immediate  danger  zone.  (Here  her  position  was  very  different  from  that 
of  Greece.)3  The  Turks’  pro-British  sentiments  made  them  very  unpopular 
with  Ribbentrop,  and  by  6  June  he  had  ordered  the  Foreign  Ministry 
not  to  receive  any  more  Turkish  representatives.4  On  the  7th  Weizsacker 
told  Fabricius  (in  Bucharest)  to  make  Gafencu  realize,  before  he  left  on  a 
visit  to  Ankara,  that  he  must  impress  upon  the  Turks  that  their  treaty  with 
Britain  was  looked  on  in  Berlin  as  an  ‘open  defection’  to  the  hostile  camp,5 
and  on  the  following  day  Ribbentrop  complained  bitterly  to  Arpag,  the 
Turkish  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  of  the  tone  of  the  Turkish  press  towards 
Germany.6  Arpag  was  frank  enough  to  reply  that  Turkey  was  worried 
about  the  fortification  of  the  Dodecanese,  the  Italian  landing  in  Albania, 
and  the  German  insistence  on  ‘living  space’.7 

As,  towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  the  international  situation  deterior¬ 
ated,  Turkey’s  foreign  policy  became  of  increasing  concern  to  Germany. 
When  Ribbentrop  was  in  Moscow  for  the  signing  of  the  German-Russian 
Pact  he  complained  to  Stalin  of  Turkey’s  unreliability  and  asserted  that 
she  had  been  bought  by  British  money.8  President  Inonii,  it  was  true,  told 
the  German  Ambassador,  von  Papen,  that  he  wanted  ‘to  keep  Turkey  out 
of  any  war’,  and  was,  in  von  Papen’s  view,  ‘looking  for  a  way  out’,9  but 
the  Wilhelmstrasse  remained  suspicious.  Weizsacker  told  Attolico  on 
28  August  that,  although  Turkey’s  ‘political  attitude  .  .  .  was  not  favour¬ 
able’,  Germany  was  not  at  present  putting  any  economic  pressure  on  her, 
but  was  ‘endeavouring  to  keep  open  her  return  to  the  path  of  virtue’.10 
While  von  Papen  continued  his  attempts  to  ‘influence  everybody  towards 
the  strictest  neutrality’,11  rumours  reached  the  Wilhelmstrasse  at  the  end 

1  Ibid.  no.  566,  and  see  above,  pp.  309,  314,  note.  2  See  above,  pp.  113-22. 

3  As  regards  Greece  the  Germans  had  no  fears,  since  the  weakness  of  her  geographical  and 

military  position — more  striking  than  ever  since  the  Italian  landing  in  Albania— made  it 
impossible  for  her  to  give  active  assistance  to  Germany’s  enemies. 

4  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  483.  5  Ibid.  no.  488;  cf.  no.  504. 

6  Ibid.  no.  496,  p.  671.  7  Ibid.  p.  672. 

8  Ibid,  vii,  no.  213;  see  also  below,  p.  501. 

9  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  393.  10  Ibid.  no.  399. 
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of  August  of  Russo-Turkish  negotiations.1  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from 
Schulenburg,  Molotov  admitted  that  Russia  and  Turkey  had  been  in 
touch  with  each  other,  but  explained  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  only 
trying  to  induce  the  Turks  to  remain  neutral.2 

But  Berlin’s  anxiety  over  Turkey  was  not  confined  to  foreign  policy: 
Germany  needed  Turkish  raw  materials  and  could  not  afford  a  quarrel. 
Although  in  July  Hitler  had  referred  to  Turkey  as  a  country  to  which  no 
deliveries  of ‘high-grade’  armaments  should  be  made,3  the  vital  importance 
of  her  exports  to  Germany  was  very  clear  to  Hitler’s  economic  advisers. 
In  a  memorandum  of  7  August  Wiehl  analysed  these  exports.  They 
consisted  of  29  per  cent,  of  vital  raw  materials,  43  per  cent,  of  important 
goods,  and  28  per  cent,  of  non-essential  goods.  In  the  first  group  came 
chrome  ore,  feeding  stuffs,  timber,  raw  hides,  and  textile  raw  materials — 
in  particular  wool,  mohair,  and  cotton.  Chrome  ore  was  the  most  import¬ 
ant,  being  ‘absolutely  essential  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  for  armaments’. 
He  added  that  ‘the  loss  of  raw  material  imports  from  Turkey  could  not  be 
borne  at  present  without  grievous  injury  to  the  German  economy’.4 

In  spite  of  von  Papen’s  efforts  German  suspicions  of  Turkey  rose  steadily 
all  through  the  summer,  and,  although  light  armaments  continued  to  be 
exported  to  Turkey,  heavy  guns  and,  in  particular,  the  six  24  cm.  Skoda 
guns5  (which  had  been  paid  for  in  advance,  and  upon  which  she  had  set 
her  heart)  were  not  delivered.  In  all  talks  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Germans  there  was  always  an  inquiry  about  these  guns.6  By  the  end  of 
June  Clodius  had  noted  that  on  instructions  from  Ribbentrop  ‘the  Turkish 
inquiries  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  dilatory  manner.  Nevertheless  in  the 
end  it  will  not  be  possible  to  avoid  giving  the  Turkish  Government  some 
explanation  for  the  withholding  of  the  .  .  .  guns,  the  real  reason  for  which 
they  have  naturally  known  for  a  long  time.’7 

In  Wiehl’s  memorandum  of  7  August,  already  mentioned,  was  also 
listed  the  war  material  wanted  by  Turkey,8  of  which  only  a  small  part  had 
yet  been  delivered.  The  Germans  wished  to  postpone  decisions  on  the 
subject,  but  von  Papen  was  still  trying  to  persuade  Berlin  to  continue 
supplies  to  Turkey.  On  13  August  he  reported  that  he  noted  ‘an  ever- 
increasing  scepticism  regarding  the  Anglo-Turkish  alliance,  owing  to  the 
Western  Powers’  inability  to  deliver  war  material’,  and  that  if,  in  a 
possible  conflict,  Germany  were  initially  successful,  Turkey  might  yet 
revise  her  policy.9  On  the  16th,  however,  Weizsacker  gave  instructions 
that  all  contracts  for  war  material  not  yet  fulfilled  should  be  cancelled.10 

The  Turks  were  in  no  mood  to  accept  the  German  restrictions.  Mene- 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  465.  1  Ibid.  no.  551;  see  also  above,  pp.  139-40. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  703  (enclosure).  4  Ibid.  no.  782. 

5  Ibid.  nos.  321,  454.  6  Ibid.  nos.  472,  475,  489. 

7  Ibid.  no.  565.  8  Ibid.  no.  782,  p.  1084. 

9  Ibid,  vii,  no.  45.  10  Ibid.  no.  80. 
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mencioglu,  the  Secretary-General  at  the  Foreign  Ministry,  observed  on 
20  August  to  the  German  charge  d’affaires  that  if  deliveries  of  war  material 
from  Germany  were  immoral  this  applied  also  to  Turkish  chrome;  but 
he  was  informed  that  unless  deliveries  of  chrome  continued  the  Germans 
were  not  interested  in  maintaining  any  economic  arrangements  with 
Turkey.1  By  the  23rd  von  Papen  was  told  that  a  new  arms  contract  was 
to  be  concluded  with  Turkey,  in  which  arms  that  might  be  used  against 
Germany  were  not  to  be  included.2  On  the  following  day  the  Ambassador 
expressed  his  regret  to  Saracoglu,  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister,  that 
‘Turkey  was  on  the  wrong  side’,  to  which  came  the  reply  that  ‘Turkey 
might  be  a  hundred  times  weaker  than  Germany’  but  she  must  reject  the 
German  economic  proposals  of  21  August:3  Turkey  would  export  her 
produce  ‘to  other  countries  by  paying  premiums’.  Von  Papen  and 
Saracoglu,  however,  arranged  to  postpone  a  decision4  and  on  the  28th  the 
Turks  were  told  that  the  Reich  had  agreed  to  extend  provisionally  their 
exchange  and  commercial  agreements  for  another  month.5  In  the  event, 
however,  the  Turks  declined  this  offer6  and  thereafter  drove  hard  bargains 
with  both  Germany  and  the  Western  Allies  for  her  valuable  exports.7 

(4)  Conclusions 

The  review  of  South-East  European  countries  given  above  brings  out 
Germany’s  need  for  raw  materials  in  1939,  particularly  oil,  and  the 
passionate  desire  for  armaments  in  the  Balkans.  Since  Germany  had 
acquired  the  Czech  arms  industry,  including  the  Skoda  works,  from  which 
these  countries  had  previously  received  their  arms,  she  alone  could  supply 
the  spare  parts  and  complete  the  contracts  already  placed.  She  was  also 
prepared  to  grant  large  credits,  particularly  if  the  arms  deliveries  were 
anticipated  by  exports  of  the  raw  materials  which  she  required.  Mean¬ 
while,  at  the  same  period,  the  Western  Powers  were  haggling  over  the 
size  of  loans  and  were  obviously  incapable  of  delivering  armaments  to 
these  far-away  countries  when  they  also  needed  the  material  for  their 
own  defence.8  In  the  event,  in  spite  of  all  the  discussions,  such  deliveries 
as  did  arrive  in  the  Balkans  from  Germany  (and  Czechoslovakia)  were 
only  a  trickle,  and  did  not  amount  to  one-quarter  of  the  orders  which  had 
been  placed.  For,  apart  from  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  Hitler  regarded  all 
these  countries  as  unreliable. 

The  German  Foreign  Ministry  prepared  in  advance  the  propaganda 
to  be  used  in  the  different  countries  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  as  can 
be  seen  from  an  unsigned  memorandum  dated  22  August.9  There  were 

1  Ibid.  no.  141.  2  Ibid.  no.  219.  3  Ibid.  no.  141,  note  5. 

4  Ibid.  no.  247;  see  also  above,  p.  139  and  note. 

5  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  406.  6  Ibid,  note  4. 

7  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  War  and  the  Neutrals,  pp.  30-31,  82  seqq. 

8  See  above,  pp.  146-50,  1 75 — ' 80,  190—2.  9  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  189. 
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to  be  no  attacks  on  France  and  Britain;  it  must  be  stressed  that  the 
neutrality  of  small  countries  would  be  respected;  and  the  Vatican  was  to 
be  told  that  there  would  be  respect  for  Church  property.  To  Lithuania 
there  might  be  a  hint  that  Germany  understood  her  desire  for  Vilna;  and 
to  Slovakia  that  she  might  receive  back  parts  of  her  territory  which  had 
been  ceded  to  Poland.  Hungary  was  to  be  treated  with  friendliness  but 
given  a  warning ;  while  very  much  less  friendly  warnings  were  to  be  given 
to  Yugoslavia  and  Rumania  that  they  were  expected  to  remain  neutral. 

The  change  in  the  general  direction  of  German  policy  during  the  summer 
of  1 939,  as  the  rapprochement  with  Russia  became  the  most  important  item 
on  the  programme,  has  already  been  indicated.1  Even  while  she  was 
entering  into  negotiations  with  Russia,  Germany  still  hoped  that  a  country 
such  as  Yugoslavia  might  join  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  pact  was  really  directed,  not  against  Russia,  but  against  Britain.2 
This  new  view  of  the  pact  also  had  to  be  made  to  appear  convincing  to 
Stalin  and  Molotov,3  and  in  fact  the  Russian  leaders  seem  to  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  following  Ribbentrop’s  argument.4  Hitler’s  diplomatic  policies 
during  the  summer  of  1939,  in  preparation  for  his  war  with  Poland,  might 
be  said  to  have  succeeded  in  all  respects  save  one.  He  failed  to  localize  the 
war  with  Poland,  and,  although  she  was  rapidly  destroyed  according  to 
his  plan,  this  miscalculation  led  him  into  a  long  war  and  into  final  defeat. 


1  See  above,  pp.  403-5,  407-9. 
3  Ibid.  no.  213,  p.  227. 


2  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  180. 
4  See  below,  pp.  501-2. 
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(i)  The  Economic  Plans  of  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  Beginning  of 
1939  and  their  Military  Implications 

The  year  1938  had  closed  and  the  year  1939  had  opened  without  any 
dramatic  development  in  the  Russian  internal  situation.  Production 
during  1938  had,  in  spite  of  the  purges,1  shown  satisfactory  increases.2 
The  draft  of  the  Third  Five-Year  Plan  (1938-42  inclusive)  was  published 
on  30  January  1939.  Its  avowed  purpose  was  to  make  the  country 
independent  economically  and  technically  and  its  defences  invulnerable. 
Emphasis  was  therefore  placed  on  producer  goods  rather  than  consumer 
goods.  There  was  to  be  no  more  industrial  development  in  the  old  centres 
(Moscow,  Leningrad,  Kiev,  Kharkov,  &c.) ;  industry  was  to  be  developed 
eastwards  in  the  Volga-Ural  territory  and  still  farther  afield  in  Siberia  and 
the  Far  East,  where  a  self-supporting  industrial  area  was  to  be  developed. 
The  erection  of  gigantic  plants,  which  had  been  a  feature  of  the  earlier 
plans,  was  to  be  discontinued;  and  medium-sized  and  small  factories 
were  to  be  developed.  The  increase  of  industrial  production  as  a  whole 
during  the  third  five-year  period  was  fixed  at  an  average  of  17-6  per  cent, 
per  annum;  the  increase  in  heavy  industry  was  to  be  at  the  rate  of  15-2 
per  cent.  Machine  building  and  the  output  in  chemical  and  electrical 
industries  were  to  be  more  than  doubled  and  there  was  to  be  a  great 
increase  in  the  output  of  heavy  metallurgy,  ship-building,  heavy  motors, 
coal-mining,  and  oil  production  (in  order  to  form  emergency  reserves). 
The  increase  in  the  productivity  of  labour  by  1942  was  fixed  at  65  per 
cent,  and  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production  (these  two  being  the 
criteria  of  the  profitability  of  an  industry  in  a  Communist  state)  at  1 1  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  1937.  Capital  investments  over  the  1938-42 
period  were  to  include  103,300  million  roubles  in  industry  (86,800  million 
roubles  in  producer  goods  and  16,500  million  roubles  in  consumer  goods) ; 
35,800  million  roubles  in  transport;  10,500  million  roubles  in  agriculture. 

The  personal  well-being  of  the  ordinary  individual  was  less  strikingly 
emphasized.  An  increase  of  1-7  per  cent,  in  consumption  per  head  of  the 
population  was  expected  over  the  period.  It  was  hoped,  however,  during 
that  time  to  attain  universal  secondary  education. 

Two  things  were  abundantly  clear  from  the  above  programme.  One 
was  that  its  first  priority  was  defence  and  rearmament;  and  the  other  was 

1  For  a  brief  account  of  the  purges  from  1934  to  1938  see  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  394-400. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  400-1. 
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that,  in  order  to  complete  the  programme,  it  was  essential  that  the 
Soviet  Union  should  not  be  involved  in  war  before  1942. 

Early  in  1939,  in  order  to  speed  up  effective  modernization  and  re¬ 
armament,  the  Commissariat  of  Defence  Industries  was  divided  into  four 
commissariats:  (1)  aviation,  under  M.  Kaganovitch  (former  Commissar 
for  Defence  Industries);  (2)  shipbuilding;  (3)  munitions;  (4)  armaments. 
The  Commissariat  of  Heavy  Industries  was  divided  into:  (1)  fuel,  under 
L.  Kaganovitch  (former  Commissar  for  Heavy  Industries) ;  (2)  electrical 
industries;  (3)  black  metallurgy;  (4)  chemical  industries;  (4)  building 
materials. 

On  23  February  all  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
(including  the  NKVD  units)  swore  and  individually  signed  a  new  oath  of 
allegiance  to  ‘the  People,  the  Soviet  Motherland,  and  the  Government  of 
Workers  and  Peasants’.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  Red  Army  had  taken 
an  oath  of  this  character.  On  the  same  date  the  Commissar  for  Naval 
Affairs,  in  an  article  in  Pravda,  announced  the  Government’s  decision 
to  build  a  High  Seas  Grand  Fleet. 

Evidently  the  Soviet  Union  was  by  now  preparing  for  what  might 
happen. 

(ii)  Stalin’s  Speech  of  10  March 

In  the  field  of  Russian  foreign  relations  the  first  significant  event  in 
1939 — though  its  significance  was  not  fully  appreciated  at  the  time — was 
the  speech  delivered  by  Stalin  on  10  March  before  the  Eighteenth  Congress 
of  the  All-Union  Communist  Party  on  the  subject  of  the  internal  and 
external  situation  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  his  review  of  internal  develop¬ 
ments,  Stalin  congratulated  the  Union  on  its  economic  progress.  He 
referred  (for  the  first  time  in  any  of  his  public  utterances)  to  the  treason 
trials,  and  declared  that  the  country  was  stronger,  and  not  weaker,  for 
getting  rid  of ‘the  Trotsky-Bukharin  bunch  of  spies,  assassins  and  wreckers, 
who  kow-towed  to  the  foreign  world,  who  were  possessed  by  a  slavish 
instinct  to  grovel  before  every  foreign  bigwig,  and  who  were  ready  to 
enter  his  employ  as  a  spy’.1  He  commented  on  the  purge  of  the  Communist 
Party  (then  consisting  of  1,600,000  members,  a  figure  which  represented 
a  loss  of  270,000  since  the  last  Congress  in  1934)  and  the  clearing  from  its 
ranks  of  ‘chance,  passive,  careerist  and  directly  hostile  elements’.2  He 
explained  that  Marx’s  prophecy  of ‘the  withering  away  of  the  State’  could 
not  be  accomplished  in  the  present  international  situation;  and  that  the 
state  apparatus  must  be  maintained,  including  the  army,  navy,  and 
political  police,  in  order  to  protect  the  state  from  foreign  enemies. 

1  Text  of  Stalin’s  speech  of  10  March  1939,  reprinted  from  Moscow  News,  in  J.  Stalin:  Problems 
of  Leninism  (Moscow,  Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House,  1947),  p.  622. 

1  Ibid.  p.  625. 
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As  regards  foreign  affairs,  he  publicly  denounced  the  policy  of  non¬ 
intervention  in  Spain  and  elsewhere  as  being  aimed  at  deflecting  German 
aggression  against  the  U.S.S.R.  He  took  as  an  example  the  recent  ‘hulla¬ 
baloo’  about  the  Soviet  Ukraine:1  the  allegations  that  the  Germans  were 
marching  on  the  Ukraine,  that  they  already  held  the  Carpathian  Ukraine, 
and  that  they  would  shortly  invade  and  annex  the  Soviet  Ukraine.  He 
said  that  the  aim  of  this  agitation  was  to  poison  the  atmosphere  and  to 
provoke  a  conflict  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Germany  without  any 
visible  grounds.  He  denounced  the  ‘aggressors’,  especially  Japan  and 
Germany,  but  he  denounced  the  ‘non-aggressors’  with  even  greater 
violence  for  having  so  miserably  given  way  to  the  aggressors’  demands. 
He  asserted  that  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  must  be  cautious  and 
peaceful : 

The  majority  of  the  non-aggressive  countries,  particularly  England  and  France, 
have  rejected  the  policy  of  collective  security,  the  policy  of  collective  resistance 
to  the  aggressors,  and  have  taken  up  a  position  of  non-intervention,  a  position  of 
‘neutrality’.  .  .  .  The  policy  of  non-intervention  reveals  an  eagerness,  a  desire, 
not  to  hinder  the  aggressors  in  their  nefarious  work;  not  to  hinder  Japan,  say, 
from  embroiling  herself  in  a  war  with  China,  or  better  still,  with  the  Soviet 
Union:  not  to  hinder  Germany,  say,  from  enmeshing  herself  in  European  affairs, 
from  embroiling  herself  in  a  war  with  the  Soviet  Union;  to  allow  all  the  belliger¬ 
ents  to  sink  deeply  into  the  mire  of  war,  to  encourage  them  surreptitiously  in 
this;  to  allow  them  to  weaken  and  exhaust  one  another;  and  then,  when  they 
have  become  weak  enough,  to  appear  on  the  scene  with  fresh  strength,  to  appear, 
of  course,  ‘in  the  interests  of  peace’,  and  to  dictate  conditions  to  the  enfeebled 
belligerents.2 

He  summed  up  Soviet  foreign  policy  as  follows : 

1.  We  stand  for  peace  and  the  strengthening  of  business  relations  with  all 

countries  .  .  .  and  we  shall  adhere  to  this  position  ...  as  long  as  they  make  no 

attempt  to  trespass  on  the  interests  of  our  country. 

2.  We  stand  for  peaceful,  close  and  friendly  relations  with  all  the  neighbouring 

1  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  124-6,  127-8,  185-6,  230,  310-12,  336-7,  339. 

2  Stalin:  Problems  of  Leninism,  pp.  602-3.  The  thesis  that  the  governing  principle  of  the 
‘capitalist’  Powers’  policy  in  1939  was  to  promote  a  German-Russian  conflict  was  still  being 
maintained  by  Russian  historians  after  Stalin’s  death.  At  the  tenth  International  Congress  of 
Historical  Science  held  in  Rome  in  September  1955,  A.  D.  Nikonov  circulated  a  pamphlet 
entitled  The  Origin  of  World  War  II  and  the  Pre-war  European  Political  Crisis  of  ig3g  (Moscow, 
Publishing  House  of  U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences,  1955),  certain  passages  of  which  read  like  an 
echo  of  this  speech  of  Stalin’s.  ‘The  facts  show  that  the  essence  of  the  policy  of  the  Western 
powers  consisted  not  in  uniting  the  forces  of  the  peace-loving  countries  for  joint  struggle  against 
aggression,  but  in  isolating  the  Soviet  Union’  (p.  64).  ‘The  course  of  setting  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Union  at  loggerheads  was  the  chief  foreign  policy  course  of  the  Western  powers  in  the 
period  of  the  prewar  European  political  crisis  of  1939.  The  aim  of  this  course  was  absolutely 
plain:  to  help  Germany  unleash  a  war  against  the  Soviet  Union,  to  force  the  USSR  to  wage  war 
with  Germany  single-handed,  and  having  achieved  this  to  create  conditions  under  which  the 
Soviet-German  war  would  mutually  weaken  them,  and  then  the  Western  powers  could  appear  on 
the  scene  with  fresh  strength  and  dictate  their  terms  to  the  enfeebled  belligerents’  (p.  92). 
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countries  which  have  common  frontiers  with  the  U.S.S.R.  .  .  .  and  we  shall 
adhere  to  this  position  as  long  as  these  countries  .  .  .  make  no  attempt  to 
trespass,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  integrity  and  inviolability  of  the 
frontiers  of  the  Soviet  state. 

3.  We  stand  for  the  support  of  nations  which  are  the  victims  of  aggression  and 
are  fighting  for  the  independence  of  their  country. 

4.  We  are  not  afraid  of  the  threats  of  aggressors,  and  are  ready  to  deal  two  blows 
for  every  blow  delivered  by  instigators  of  war  who  attempt  to  violate  the 
Soviet  borders.  .  .  . 

In  its  foreign  policy  the  Soviet  Union  relies  upon: 

1.  Its  growing  economic,  political  and  cultural  might; 

2.  The  moral  and  political  unity  of  our  Soviet  society; 

3.  The  mutual  friendship  of  the  nations  of  our  country; 

4.  Its  Red  Army  and  Red  Navy; 

5.  Its  policy  of  peace; 

6.  The  moral  support  of  the  working  people  of  all  countries,  who  are  vitally 
concerned  in  the  preservation  of  peace ; 

7.  The  good  sense  of  the  countries  which  for  one  reason  or  another  have  no 
interest  in  the  violation  of  peace.  ... 

The  tasks  of  the  Party  in  the  sphere  of  foreign  policy  are : 

1.  To  continue  the  policy  of  peace  and  of  strengthening  business  relations 
with  all  countries; 

2.  To  be  cautious  and  not  allow  our  country  to  be  drawn  into  conflicts  by 
warmongers.  .  .  . 

3.  To  strengthen  the  might  of  our  Red  Army  and  Red  Navy  to  the  utmost; 

4.  To  strengthen  the  international  bonds  of  friendship  with  the  working 
people  of  all  countries,  who  are  interested  in  peace  and  friendship  among 
nations.1 

The  representative  of  the  Associated  Press  of  America  reported2  that 
Stalin’s  vigorous  condemnation  of  efforts  to  embroil  the  Soviet  Union  in 
a  war  with  Germany  had  led  to  a  discussion  in  diplomatic  quarters  in 
Moscow  of  the  possibility  of  a  rapprochement  between  Germany  and  Russia. 
The  British  Ambassador,  Sir  William  Seeds,  did  not  warn  his  Government 
of  this  possibility,  though  he  drew  their  attention  to  the  fact  (which  was 
also  noted  by  the  German  Ambassador,  Count  von  der  Schulenburg)3 

1  Stalin:  Problems  of  Leninism,  pp.  605-6.  On  the  following  day,  11  March,  the  intense  sus¬ 
picion  with  which  the  Western  Powers,  especially  Great  Britain,  were  regarded  in  important 
circles  in  the  U.S.S.R.  was  expressed  even  more  clearly  by  Manuilsky,  who  addressed  the  Con¬ 
gress  as  a  representative  of  the  Communist  Party’s  delegation  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Comintern.  ‘The  plan  of  the  reactionary  English  bourgeoisie  [Manuilsky  said]  is  this — sacrificing 
of  the  small  States  of  South-Eastern  Europe  to  Fascist  Germany  to  direct  Germany  eastward — - 
namely  against  the  U.S.S.R.;  to  attempt  by  such  a  counter-revolutionary  war  to  retard  the 
further  success  of  socialism  and  the  victory  of  communism  in  the  U.S.S.R.;  to  bribe  Germany 
from  her  imperialistic  designs  on  English  colonies.  At  the  same  time  the  English  reactionaries 
wish  to  pull  the  teeth  of  German  imperialism  by  means  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  to  weaken  Germany  for 
many  years  and  retain  for  English  imperialism  a  dominant  position  in  Europe’  ( New  York  Times, 
13  March  1939).  2  Ibid.  12  March  1939. 

3  For  Schulenburg’s  first  report  on  Stalin’s  speech  see  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  1. 
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that  Stalin’s  references  to  the  ‘Fascist  aggressors’  had  been  less  abusive 
than  his  references  to  the  ‘so-called  democracies’;  and  he  also  drew  the 
moral  that  ‘innocents  at  home’,  who  thought  that  Stalin  was  only  waiting 
for  an  invitation  to  join  the  Western  democracies,  would  do  well  to  ponder 
his  advice  to  his  party  not  to  allow  the  U.S.S.R.  to  be  ‘drawn  into  conflicts 
by  warmongers’.1  There  was,  however,  at  least  one  prescient  diplomat — 
though  one  no  longer  resident  in  Moscow — who  saw  in  Stalin’s  speech  the 
confirmation  of  fears  that  he  had  expressed  a  year  earlier,  when  the  Western 
Powers  had  turned  down  a  Russian  proposal  for  an  international  con¬ 
ference  to  discuss  the  effect  on  Czechoslovakia  of  the  Anschluss  of  Austria 
to  Germany.2  Davies,  the  former  United  States  Ambassador  in  Moscow, 
who  was  now  in  Brussels,  noted  in  his  diary  on  11  March  that  Stalin’s 
speech  bore  ‘the  earmarks  of  a  definite  warning  to  the  British  and  French 
Governments  that  the  Soviets  are  getting  tired  of  “non-realistic”  opposition 
to  the  aggressors.  ...  It  certainly  is  the  most  significant  danger  signal  that 
I  have  yet  seen.’  And  on  2 1  March,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Key  Pittman, 
Davies  wrote :  ‘Hitler  is  making  a  desperate  effort  to  alienate  Stalin  from 
France  and  Britain.  Unless  the  British  and  French  wake  up,  I  am  afraid 
he  will  succeed.’3 

(iii)  The  Replacement  of  Litvinov  by  Molotov 

Five  days  after  Stalin  had  spoken  at  the  Congress  of  the  All-Union 
Communist  Party,  German  troops  overran  Bohemia  and  Moravia  and 
entered  Prague.  Thereupon,  the  Soviet  Government  aligned  themselves 
with  the  Western  Powers  to  the  extent  of  registering  a  formal  protest 
against  the  liquidation  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  they  also  took  part  in  the 
first  diplomatic  exchanges  which  were  the  prelude  to  the  Anglo-French 
attempt  to  organize  a  system  of  security  against  further  German  acts  of 
aggression.  This  attempt  has  been  recorded  in  an  earlier  chapter,4  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  remark  here  that  the  British  Government’s  rejection 
of  the  Russian  proposal  for  an  international  conference,  which  had  been 
made  on  18  March  in  response  to  the  first  Western  demarches ,  could  hardly 
fail  to  stimulate  in  Russian  minds  the  resentment  and  suspicion  which  had 
been  aroused  by  the  Western  treatment  of  the  U.S.S.R.  during  the  crises 
over  Austria  and  over  Czechoslovakia  in  1938  and  which  had  been 
expressed  by  Stalin  on  10  March.  During  the  next  few  weeks  the  Western 
Governments  gave  further  offence  in  Moscow  by  concentrating  on  their 
relations  with  the  smaller  East  European  states  which  seemed  to  be  in 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  452,  p.  419.  In  this  despatch  Seeds  gave  a  summary  of  Stalin’s  whole 
speech,  and  reproduced  in  full,  from  the  text  published  in  the  Moscow  News,  the  passage  on 
foreign  policy  which  has  been  quoted  above. 

2  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  404. 

3  Joseph  E.  Davies:  Mission  to  Moscow  (London,  Gollancz,  1942),  pp.  279-80. 

4  See  above,  pp.  72-80. 
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immediate  danger,  and  by  not  treating  the  Russians  as  principals  in  the 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  offer  of  guarantees  to  Poland,  Rumania,  and 
Greece.  When  Litvinov  showed,  as  he  did  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
resentment  at  being  left  out  in  the  cold,  the  answer  of  the  British  Foreign 
Office  was  that  he  had  no  reasonable  grievance,  since  Maisky,  his  re¬ 
presentative  in  London,  had  been  ‘kept  informed  at  every  stage’.1 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  some  of  the  clouds  which  were  thus 
overshadowing  Anglo-Russian  relations  would  be  dispelled  by  the  visit 
of  a  British  Minister  to  Moscow  at  the  end  of  March,  especially  since  that 
Minister  had  cancelled  his  plans  for  a  stay  in  Berlin  in  consequence  of  the 
German  coup  of  15  March.  It  had  been  arranged  that  R.  S.  (later 
Viscount)  Hudson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade, 
should  head  a  trade  mission  to  Berlin,  Warsaw,  and  Moscow  during  the 
second  half  of  March,  and  though  the  first  item  of  this  programme  was 
abandoned  the  other  items  were  duly  carried  out.  Hudson  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  reached  Moscow  on  22  March,  the  day  after  a  TASS  communique 
had  reported  acrimoniously  that  the  Russian  suggestion  for  an  international 
conference  had  been  regarded  by  the  British  Government  as  premature.2 
It  was  perhaps  not  surprising  that  Hudson’s  publicly  announced  objective 
of  promoting  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.S.R.  should  have 
been  regarded  in  some  quarters  as  cover  for  a  political  mission;  but  if 
Litvinov  had  hoped  for  thorough-going  discussions  with  Hudson  on  the 
political  problems  of  the  moment  he  must  have  been  disappointed.  He 
and  Hudson  did  have  one  or  two  conversations,3  but  Hudson  was  notice¬ 
ably  guarded  in  his  references  to  British  policy  and  in  the  main  he  and 
his  colleagues  confined  themselves  to  discussing  the  commercial  relations 
which  were  their  main  concern.4  The  communique  issued  on  28  March  at 
the  end  of  Hudson’s  visit  referred  to  numerous  important  differences  of 
opinion  on  economic  questions  which  would,  it  was  hoped,  be  solved  in 
the  course  of  further  negotiations  in  London.  It  also  mentioned  ‘a  friendly 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  3.  This  was  in  reply  to  a  report  from  Seeds  on  an  interview  with 
Litvinov  on  1  April  (ibid,  iv,  no.  597).  Thereafter,  on  6  April,  Halifax  gave  Maisky  an  outline 
of  the  conversations  which  he  had  just  been  having  with  Beck  in  London  (ibid,  v,  no.  19),  and 
Halifax  and  Maisky  had  another  discussion  on  recent  developments  on  1 1  April  (ibid.  no.  42). 

2  See  above,  pp.  75-76.  3  See  above,  p.  85. 

4  For  the  reports  sent  to  London  from  Moscow  by  Hudson  on  his  negotiations  with  Mikoyan, 
the  Soviet  Commissar  for  Foreign  Trade,  see  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  nos.  519,  531,  533,  and  for  Seeds’s 
report  on  the  mission  see  ibid.  no.  593.  Hudson  found  Mikoyan  ‘stiff  and  unforthcoming’  at  first, 
although  the  atmosphere  was  at  times  ‘almost  hilarious’  (ibid.  no.  519),  but  the  Russians  finally 
agreed  to  the  principal  British  desideratum,  which  was  that  negotiations  for  a  durable  com¬ 
mercial  agreement,  and  for  a  settlement  of  outstanding  Russian  debts  to  Great  Britain,  should 
be  carried  on  in  London.  Within  three  weeks  of  Hudson’s  return  to  London,  however,  Maisky 
was  taking  the  line,  in  a  conversation  with  Ashton-Gwatkin  of  the  Foreign  Office,  who  had 
accompanied  Hudson  to  Moscow,  that  the  Soviet  Government  saw  no  reason  for  any  further 
discussions  on  trade  or  debt  questions  (ibid,  v,  no.  175).  At  the  end  of  July,  however,  the  British 
Government  were  thinking  of  sending  the  Soviet  Government  a  formal  invitation  to  start  trade 
negotiations  some  time  in  September  (ibid,  vi,  nos.  487,  496). 
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exchange  of  views  on  international  policy’  which  had  shown  the  ‘points 
of  contact’  between  Russian  and  British  ‘attitudes  in  the  domain  of  the 
consolidation  of  peace’,  and  expressed  the  belief  that  this  personal  contact 
would  ‘contribute  to  the  consolidation  of  Soviet-British  relations  and  to 
international  collaboration  with  a  view  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
peace’.1  Unfortunately  even  this  communique  proved  to  be  a  new  source 
of  friction,  for  the  Foreign  Office  in  London  had  been  anxious  that  there 
should  be  no  public  reference  to  the  discussion  of  political  questions  (no 
doubt  in  order  not  to  hamper  their  negotiations  with  Poland,  which  were 
at  a  delicate  stage).2  When  Seeds  made  representations  to  this  effect  to 
Litvinov,  however,  he  found  that  it  was  too  late  to  stop  the  issue  of  the 
communique,  and  his  action  only  aroused  further  suspicion  about  British 
motives  in  not  wishing  any  political  importance  to  be  attached  to  Hudson’s 
visit.3 

The  Soviet  Government  were  in  fact  kept  on  the  side  lines,  so  far  as  the 
Western  Governments’  attempt  to  organize  a  security  system  was  con¬ 
cerned,  until  the  middle  of  April.  The  new  proposal  which  was  then  made 
to  Litvinov  and  the  subsequent  exchanges  are  recorded  below.4  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  receipt  of  the  new  British  proposal  on  1 5  April  the  Soviet 
Government  put  out  a  feeler  towards  Germany,5  and  within  three  weeks 
Litvinov  had  been  succeeded  as  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs  by  Molotov. 

It  was,  perhaps,  because  Litvinov  was  aware  that  his  tenure  of  office 
was  insecure  that  he  made  a  final  attempt,  in  the  last  week  of  April,  to 
seize  the  initiative  by  dispatching  Potemkin,  the  Assistant  Commissar  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  on  a  goodwill  tour  of  the  Eastern  European  and  Balkan 
capitals  in  which  British  diplomacy  was  being  specially  active.  Potemkin 
was  in  Bucharest  on  25  April  and  in  Sofia  next  day.  He  spent  a  week  (28 
April  to  5  May)  at  Ankara,6  visited  Sofia  and  Bucharest  again  on  7  and 
8  May,  and  Warsaw,  on  his  way  home,  on  10  May.  Gafencu,  the  Rumanian 
Foreign  Minister,  who  saw  Potemkin  on  the  latter’s  second  visit  to 
Bucharest,  later  described  him  as  having  done  little  but  spread  ‘reassuring 
illusions’  during  his  journey,  and  express  the  kindly  thoughts  which  the 
Soviet  Union  had  for  her  nearest  neighbours.  In  particular,  so  Gafencu 
declared,  he  had  been  optimistic  about  the  prospects  of  agreement  between 

1  French  text  of  the  TASS  communique,  printed  as  an  annex  to  Seeds’s  report  on  Hudson’s 

mission  ( D.Brit.F.P .  iv,  no.  593).  It  may  be  noted  that  the  announcement  of  the  British  guarantee 
to  Poland,  which  was  made  three  days  after  Hudson  had  left  Moscow,  was  on  the  whole  well 
received  by  the  Russian  press,  though  there  was  an  undercurrent  of  suspicion  that  the  Western 
Powers  could  not  be  counted  on  to  keep  their  promises.  Thus  Izvestia  in  its  issue  of  2  April 
commented:  ‘If  France  and  Britain  are  honestly  determined  to  resist  aggression  and  to  stand  for 
collective  security,  then  they  can  count  on  the  full  support  of  the  only  country  that  bears  no 
reponsibility  for  Munich  and  unchangingly  protects  the  interest  of  peace  and  the  independence 
of  nations.’  2  See  above,  pp.  80  seqq. 

3  See  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  211.  4  See  below,  pp.  437  seqq. 

3  See  below,  p.  436.  6  See  above,  p.  1 18. 
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the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Western  Powers,  and  had  explained  away 
the  rumours  of  a  possible  rapprochement  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Axis  Powers  as  a  German  move  to  prevent  a  successful  outcome  of  the 
Anglo-Franco-Russian  negotiations. 1 

On  3  May,  while  Potemkin  was  at  Ankara,  the  news  that  he  had  a  new 
chief  was  made  public.  Litvinov  had  resigned  the  post  of  Commissar  of 
Foreign  Affairs  ‘at  his  own  request’  and  had  been  succeeded  by  Molotov. 
Litvinov  had  been  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Moscow  for  eight 
years,  and  during  that  time  he  had  greatly  enhanced  his  country’s  prestige 
in  international  council  chambers  in  spite  of  the  stumbling-blocks  presented 
by  the  Communist  ideology  and  by  the  news  of  the  purges  and  other 
internal  developments  in  Russia  which  were  shocking  to  Western  minds. 
His  diplomatic  achievements,  indeed,  will  stand  comparison  with  those 
of  Talleyrand  in  1814.  In  the  light  of  after  events,  it  was  easy  enough  to 
see  that  Litvinov’s  departure  from  the  Foreign  Ministry  had  been  a 
portent  of  a  radical  change  of  policy.  As  Churchill  was  later  to  write : 
‘The  eminent  Jew,  the  target  of  German  antagonism,  was  flung  aside  for 
the  time  being  like  a  broken  tool,  and,  without  being  allowed  a  word  of 
explanation,  was  bundled  off  the  world  stage  to  obscurity.  .  .  .  The 
dismissal  of  Litvinov  marked  the  end  of  an  epoch.’2 

At  the  time,  Molotov’s  appointment  and  its  implications  were  the 
subject  of  anxious  speculation  in  the  West,  and  there  were  some  observers 
who  put  the  correct  interpretation  on  the  change.  The  British  Foreign 
Office  were  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  warning  that  Stalin  might  think 
isolation  and  complete  neutrality  (which  would  favour  Germany  in 
practice)  preferable  to  association  with  the  Western  Powers,3  but  they 
thought  it  improbable  that  he  was  contemplating  an  ‘arrangement  with 
Germany’.4  This  danger  was,  however,  appreciated  in  French  diplomatic 
and  official  circles.  Goulondre,  for  instance,  writing  to  Paris  from  Berlin 
on  7  May,  warned  his  Government  that  a  Russo-German  agreement, 
which  would  lead  to  another  partition  of  Poland,  might  be  in  the  offing;5 


1  See  Gafencu:  Derniers  jours  de  V Europe,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  248-9. 

2  Winston  S.  Churchill:  The  Second  World  War,  6  vols.  (London,  Cassell,  1948-54),  i.  286-7; 
(Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin,  1948-53),  i.  366.  Moreover,  Litvinov  made  way  for  a  man  who, 
again  in  Churchill’s  words,  was  ‘above  all  men  fitted  to  be  the  agent  and  instrument  of  the  policy 
of  an  incalculable  machine’.  For  Churchill’s  famous  word -portrait  of  Molotov  see  ibid.  pp.  288 
and  368  respectively. 

3  This  was  the  view  at  first  taken  by  Seeds  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  359).  For  the  Ambassador’s 
second  thoughts  see  ibid.  no.  509.  At  the  beginning  of  June  Seeds  wrote  that  he  never  at  any 
time  thought  there  was  more  than  ‘just  a  possibility’  of  Russia  compounding  with  Germany, 
and  he  thought  Russia  had  now  been  promised  enough  by  the  Western  Powers  to  remove  any 
serious  temptation  of  a  volte-face  (ibid.  no.  681). 

4  Ibid.  no.  398.  By  the  last  week  in  May  the  Foreign  Office  had  to  admit  that  there  were 
signs  on  the  German  side  of  readiness  for  a  rapprochement  with  Russia,  but  they  thought  it  did  not 
follow  that  ‘the  Russians  would  at  once  fall  in  with  [German]  wishes’  (ibid.  no.  668). 

5  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  123.  Coulondre  based  this  warning  on  information  given  to  him  by 
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and  Fran$ois-Poncet,  in  Rome,  suggested  to  his  British  colleague  on  5 
May  that  Stalin  had  ‘sacked  him  [Litvinov]  in  order  to  make  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Hitler’ — a  suggestion  which  Loraine  found  it  ‘very  difficult  to 
swallow’.1  When,  on  20  May,  Halifax  had  a  meeting  with  French  Minis¬ 
ters  in  Paris  en  route  for  Geneva,  he  asked  them  whether  they  thought  there 
was  a  serious  danger  of  a  Russo-German  agreement  if  the  Western  Powers 
failed  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Soviet  Government  themselves.  Daladier 
and  Bonnet  answered  that  the  danger  ‘could  not  be  ignored  since  there 
was  a  party  in  Germany  which  was  in  favour  of  such  a  rapprochement . 
Russian  policy  was  quite  incalculable  and  was  liable  to  sudden  changes.’2 

French  fears  of  a  German- Russian  rapprochement,  however,  only  made 
the  Government  in  Paris  more  anxious  than  ever  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Government  themselves.  The  British  Government  also 
judged  it  best  to  make  no  change  in  their  policy  of  trying  to  bring  the 
U.S.S.R.  into  association  with  their  ‘peace  front’,  though  no  doubt  the 
distaste  with  which  Chamberlain  and  some  of  his  colleagues  had  accepted 
the  need  for  wooing  the  Soviet  Union  grew  even  deeper  now  that  Molotov 
was  the  man  with  whom  they  would  have  most  to  do.  The  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment,  on  their  side,  assured  the  West  and  its  proteges  that  Molotov  would 
pursue  the  same  policy  as  Litvinov,3  but  in  talking  to  Germans  they  took 
a  different  line.4 

(iv)  The  Background  of  the  Russo-German  Rapprochement 

Ribbentrop’s  visit  to  Moscow  and  the  signature  of  a  Russo-German 
non-aggression  pact  on  23/24  August  1939  were  events  which  took  the 
world  as  a  whole  by  surprise;  but  in  fact  the  stream  had  been  running 
underground  for  a  long  way  before  it  suddenly  welled  up  to  the  surface, 
and  its  existence  had  not  been  entirely  concealed.5  On  the  Russian  side, 

‘a  personage  well  placed  to  know  the  intentions  of  the  Fiihrer  and  his  principal  lieutenants’  (the 
‘personage’  was  generally  believed  to  be  Bodenschatz,  Goring’s  right-hand  man).  American 
press  correspondents  in  Berlin  also  detected  a  change  in  the  wind  and  during  the  second  week 
of  May  despatches  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  under  the  headings :  ‘Reich  held  signing  a  Pact 
with  Russia’;  ‘Deal  with  Stalin  sought  by  Hitler’;  ‘Berlin  flirts  with  Moscow’  (issues  of  7,  9,  and 
14  May  1939).  1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  372.  2  Ibid.  no.  576,  p.  625. 

3  Maisky  told  Halifax  on  6  May  that  ‘no  change  of  policy  was  to  be  assumed  from  the  recent 
departure  of  M.  Litvinov’  (ibid.  no.  401)  and  Molotov  himself  repeated  this  to  Seeds  on  8  May 
(ibid.  no.  421).  Similar  assurances  were  given  to  the  French  Government  by  Suritz,  the  Russian 
Ambassador  (ibid.  no.  509);  to  the  British  Embassy  in  Rome  by  the  Soviet  charge  d’affaires 
(ibid.  no.  372);  and  to  the  Turkish  Government  by  Potemkin  (ibid.  no.  509).  Gafencu  records 
that  Potemkin,  when  he  saw  him  on  8  May,  told  him  also  that  Molotov  would  follow  exactly  the 
same  policy  as  Litvinov  (Gafencu:  Derniers  jours  de  VEurope,  2nd  ed.,  p.  251). 

4  See  below,  p.  436. 

5  It  was  not,  for  instance,  a  complete  secret  that  some  degree  of  contact  had  been  maintained 
throughout  the  inter-war  period  between  officers  of  the  German  and  Russian  armies.  The 
revelation  of  this  fraternization  to  Stalin  (probably  from  a  German  source)  was  said,  indeed, 
to  have  been  the  reason  for  the  arrest,  trial,  and  execution  of  Tukhachevsky  and  a  number  of 
generals  in  1937  (see  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  396  and  note).  Von  Seeckt,  who  had  considerable 
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the  process  of  weighing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  closer 
relations  with  Germany  probably  began,  or  was  speeded  up  if  it  had  already 
begun,  in  the  autumn  of  1938,  after  the  Munich  Conference  had  left  the 
Soviet  Union  feeling  isolated  and  impressed  by  the  essential  hostility  of 
the  West.  In  October  1938  the  German  and  Soviet  Governments  agreed 
to  restrain  press  and  propaganda  attacks  against  each  other’s  leading 
personalities,1  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  Germans  had  taken  an 
initiative  towards  the  expansion  of  Russo-German  trade  which  met  with 
an  encouraging  response. 

In  the  early  months  of  1938  negotiations  had  been  in  train  for  a  German 
credit  to  Russia  which  would  enable  Germany  to  obtain  larger  supplies 
of  Russian  raw  materials  in  exchange  for  German  goods,  but  the  discussions 
had  reached  a  deadlock  and  had  been  broken  off  in  March.  By  November 
1938  Germany’s  need  for  Russian  raw  materials  had  led  Goring  to  demand 
that  another  attempt  should  be  made  to  come  to  an  agreement,  and  it  was 
decided  to  raise  the  question  of  a  credit  again  during  negotiations  which 
would  shortly  begin  for  the  renewal  of  the  annual  German-Russian  trade 
agreement.  Accordingly,  when  the  negotiations  began  in  Berlin  just  before 
Christmas  1938,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Schnurre,  of  the  Economic 
Policy  Department  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  the  Germans  asked 
whether  the  Soviet  Government  would  be  prepared  to  deliver  additional 
supplies  of  raw  materials,  bringing  the  total  value  up  to  Rm.  100  million 
(or,  if  possible  Rm.  150  million)  for  each  of  the  calendar  years  1939  and 
1940.  On  10  January  1939  Merekalov,  the  new  Russian  Ambassador  in 
Berlin,  notified  the  Foreign  Ministry  that  his  Government  were  prepared 
in  principle  to  resume  the  credit  negotiations  on  the  basis  proposed  by  the 
Germans,  but  stipulated  that  the  discussions  should  take  place  in  Moscow. 
The  German  Government  refused  to  send  a  full  trade  delegation  to  Mos¬ 
cow,  but  compromised  by  agreeing  that  Schnurre  should  go  there  alone, 
at  the  end  of  January,  to  establish  contact  with  the  Russian  experts  and 
discuss  the  basis  of  a  credit  agreement.2 

During  January  signs  of  a  detente  were  visible  in  both  Germany  and 
Russia.  On  12  January,  at  the  New  Year  reception  for  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  in  Berlin,  Hitler,  in  the  Napoleonic  manner,  paused  to  chat  for 
quite  a  time  and  in  a  most  friendly  manner  with  Merekalov.  This  little 
incident  was  naturally  the  subject  of  comment  among  Merekalov’s  col¬ 
leagues  in  Berlin,  and  it  was  also  given  prominence  in  Moscow,  where  it 

influence  during  the  first  years  of  the  Nazi  regime,  had  been  in  favour  of  active  collaboration 
with  Russia,  and  there  was  also  a  pro-Russian  school  of  thought,  to  which  Schulenburg  belonged, 
in  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  (seej.  W.  Wheeler-Bennett :  Munich:  Prologue  to  Tragedy  (London, 
Macmillan,  1948),  pp.  398-9,  and  an  article  by  the  same  author  entitled  ‘Twenty  Years  of 
Russo-German  Relations:  1919-1939’,  Foreign  Affairs,  October  1946,  xxv.  23). 

1  Kordt:  Wahn  und  Wirklichkeit,  2nd  ed.,  p.  157,  note  2. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  iv,  nos.  484  and  485. 
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was  mentioned,  with  obvious  satisfaction,  by  Potemkin  to  the  Polish 
Ambassador,  Grzybowski.1  About  a  week  later  Pravda  reprinted,  without 
comment  and  in  a  prominent  place,  an  item  from  the  London  News 
Chronicle  reporting  a  coming  rapprochement  between  Germany  and  Russia. 
At  the  end  of  the  month,  however,  a  setback  occurred.  Schnurre,  who 
was  also  in  charge  of  commercial  negotiations  with  the  Poles,  went  to 
Warsaw  in  the  last  week  of  January,  intending  to  take  the  train  on  to 
Moscow  in  a  few  days’  time.  That  this  was  his  intention  could  not  be 
concealed  from  his  hosts,  and  the  Poles  (who  had  been  warned  by  Litvinov 
a  fortnight  earlier  to  expedite  their  own  commercial  negotiations  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  order  to  forestall  ‘German  intrigues’)2  did  not  keep  the 
news  to  themselves.  The  result  was  that  the  French  press  reported 
Schnurre’s  forthcoming  visit  to  Moscow  as  an  event  of  political  import¬ 
ance.3  The  London  Daily  Herald  also  reported  on  25  January  that  a 
German  trade  delegation,  ‘whose  objects  are  political  rather  than  commer¬ 
cial’,  was  on  its  way  to  Moscow.4  On  28  January  the  German  Foreign 
Ministry  recalled  Schnurre  from  Warsaw  and  cancelled  his  visit  to  Moscow, 
ostensibly  on  the  ground  of  an  ‘urgent  unforeseen  need  for  his  services 
elsewhere’.5 

Though  this  episode  was  felt  by  the  Russians  as  a  rebuff,  they  did  not 
refuse  to  begin  discussions  on  credit  arrangements  with  Schulenburg,  and 
by  the  end  of  February  Mikoyan,  the  Soviet  Commissar  for  Foreign  Trade, 
had  agreed,  though  with  evident  reluctance,  to  deliver  raw  materials  up 
to  about  half  the  full  amount  for  which  the  Germans  were  asking.6  The 
Russians,  however,  asked  for  a  larger  credit  than  the  Germans  were  willing 
to  give,  and  made  other  unacceptable  demands.7  At  this  stage,  therefore, 
there  was  another  hitch;  the  German  economic  experts  decided  that,  in 
spite  of  Germany’s  urgent  need  of  Russian  raw  materials,  they  would  have 
to  call  the  bargain  off,  or  at  least  postpone  indefinitely  the  completion  of 
the  negotiations.8 

This  decision  was  taken  in  the  Foreign  Ministry  in  Berlin  on  1 1  March, 
the  day  after  Stalin  had  made  his  speech  at  the  Congress  of  the  All-Union 
Communist  Party.  Soon  afterwards,  in  case  the  point  should  be  missed, 
the  Russian  Foreign  Ministry  seems  to  have  given  Schulenburg  a  hint  that 
the  speech  was  intended  as  a  political  gesture.9  The  next  event  on  the 

1  See  Grzybowski’s  final  report  on  his  mission  ( Polish  White  Book,  no.  184). 

2  This  warning  had  been  given  by  Litvinov  to  Grzybowski  on  8  January  (ibid.;  cf.  Noel: 

U Agression  allemande  contre  la  Pologne,  p.  273).  3  D.Ger.F.P .  iv,  no.  487. 

4  The  paper’s  foreign  editor  commented  that  the  Nazi  Government  were  now  almost  convinced 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  European  war,  the  Soviet  Union  would  adopt  a  policy  of  neutrality  and 
non-intervention. 

s  Ibid.  no.  486.  6  Ibid.  nos.  490,  491,  493. 

7  Ibid,  vi,  no.  530.  8  Ibid,  iv,  no.  495;  vi,  no.  530. 

9  On  20  March  von  Tippelskirch,  Counsellor  of  the  German  Embassy  in  Moscow,  reported 
a  remark  made  recently  by  Litvinov  to  the  wife  of  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  Togo  (which  had 
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world  stage,  however,  was  the  German  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia,  and 
for  more  than  a  month  after  15  March  no  fresh  move  to  promote  a  better 
understanding  between  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R.  seems  to  have  been 
made  on  either  side.  On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  seen,  Russian 
resentment  against  the  Western  Powers  was  piling  up  during  this  period 
and  further  justification  was  being  sought  and  found  for  the  Russian  thesis, 
stated  by  Stalin  on  10  March,  that  the  Western  Powers’  main  object  was 
to  embroil  the  U.S.S.R.  with  Germany. 

On  15  April  a  new  Anglo-French  proposal — for  a  Soviet  declaration  of 
willingness  to  assist  any  country  that  resisted  aggression— was  put  before 
Litvinov.1  Two  days  later,  on  17  April,  the  Soviet  Government  took  a 
step  forward  in  the  German  direction.  On  that  day  Merekalov  called  on 
Weizsacker  in  Berlin,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  taken  up  his  duties  as 
Ambassador.  The  excuse  for  the  call  was  an  inquiry  about  the  delivery 
of  war  materials  ordered  by  the  Russians  from  the  Skoda  works  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia;  but  after  he  had  raised  this  question  Merekalov  went  on  to  discuss 
general  German-Russian  relations.  The  Soviet  Government,  he  said,  had 
not  taken,  and  did  not  intend  to  take,  advantage  of  the  existing  tension 
between  Germany  and  the  Western  democracies.  Ideological  differences 
had  not  affected  the  maintenance  of  normal  relations  between  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Italy;  there  was  no  reason  why  the  same  should  not  be  true  of 
German-Russian  relations ;  and  normal  relations  might  gradually  develop 
into  something  closer.2  Three  weeks  later,  on  5  May,  the  Russian  charge 
d’affaires,  Astakhov,  was  told  by  Schnurre  that  the  Russian  contract  with 
the  Skoda  works  would  be  carried  out,  but  when  Astakhov  asked  whether 
the  Germans  were  now  ready  to  resume  the  credit  negotiations,  which  had 
been  in  suspense  for  two  months  or  more,  Schnurre  said  that  the  Germans 
were  still  examining  the  problems  raised  by  the  last  Russian  communi¬ 
cation.  Astakhov  then  tried  to  sound  Schnurre  about  the  possibility  of  a 
change  in  German  policy  towards  the  U.S.S.R.  as  a  result  of  Molotov’s 
appointment,  and  stressed  the  importance  of  Molotov’s  personality.  The 
fact  that  he  was  not  a  specialist  on  foreign  affairs  was,  said  Astakhov,  of 
great  significance  for  the  future  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.3  Within  a  few 
days  of  this  interview,  Schnurre  and  Hilger,  Counsellor  of  the  German 
Embassy  in  Moscow,  were  summoned  by  Hitler  to  give  him  a  full  account 
of  the  situation  in  Russia.  On  1 7  May  Astakhov  assured  Schnurre  that 
there  were  ‘no  conflicts  in  foreign  policy  between  Germany  and  the  Soviet 

been  repeated  to Tippelskirch  in  confidence  by  Mme  Togo),  to  the  effect  that  the  German  and 
Italian  negotiations  with  Japan  for  a  military  alliance  had  broken  down  and  that  the  Axis 
Powers  were  about  to  set  their  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  in  order  (ibid.  no.  51).  Tippelskirch 
thought  the  remark  highly  significant,  even  though  its  main  purpose  had  no  doubt  been  to  put 
pressure  on  the  Japanese  with  whom  the  Russians  were  negotiating  at  the  time  over  fisheries 
questions  (see  below,  pp.  655-7).  1  See  below,  p.  438. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  215.  3  ibid.  no.  332. 
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Union’  and  therefore  ‘no  reason  for  any  enmity’,1  and  on  20  May  Schulen- 
burg,  on  instructions  from  Berlin,2  suggested  to  Molotov  that  Schnurre 
might  now  be  sent  to  Moscow  to  negotiate  with  Mikoyan  on  trade  questions. 
Molotov,  however,  replied  that  the  ‘political  bases’  for  economic  negotia¬ 
tions  must  first  be  constructed,  and  that  both  Governments  would  have 
to  think  about  how  to  do  this.  Molotov  refused  to  be  more  definite  and 
‘more  concrete’.  As  Schulenburg  noted,  ‘he  is  known  for  this  somewhat 
stubborn  manner’.  On  the  next  day  (21  May)  Weizsacker  telegraphed 
to  the  Ambassador:  ‘We  must  now  sit  tight  ( ganz  stillzuhalten )  and  wait 
and  see  if  the  Soviet  Russians  will  speak  more  openly.’3  On  30  May,  how¬ 
ever,  in  Berlin,  Astakhov  had  an  interview  at  the  Foreign  Ministry  with 
Weizsacker  at  which  the  possibility  of  a  political  detente  was  discussed  in 
general  terms,4  and  Schulenburg  was  at  once  informed  that  Hilger  might 
now  get  into  touch  ‘of  his  own  accord’  with  Mikoyan,  and  report  at  once 
if  the  Russians  made  any  suggestions  for  renewing  the  trade  negotiations.5 
On  31  May  Molotov  referred,  in  a  public  speech,6  to  the  possibility  that 
economic  negotiations  with  Germany  might  be  renewed,  but  there  were 
no  further  developments  immediately. 

While  the  Soviet  Government  had  thus,  during  the  six  weeks  from  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  May,  made  a  number  of  cautious  advances 
towards  Germany  without  ever  getting  into  a  position  from  which  they 
could  not  easily  withdraw,  they  had  also  been  engaged  in  negotiations 
with  the  British  and  French  Governments,  and  some  account  of  these 
tripartite  discussions  must  now  be  given. 

(v)  Anglo-Franco- Russian  Negotiations,  14  April  to  31  May: 

The  Question  of  Reciprocity 

The  account  which  has  been  given  in  an  earlier  chapter7  of  the  Anglo- 
French  negotiations  with  Poland  and  Rumania  during  the  second  half  of 
March  and  the  first  half  of  April  1939  explains  why  the  British  and  French 
Governments  felt  obliged  to  keep  the  Soviet  Government  at  a  certain 
distance  during  this  phase  of  the  discussions  on  the  organization  of 
resistance  to  Axis  aggression.  At  that  time  arrangements  for  strengthening 
Poland  and  Rumania  seemed  the  most  urgent  item  on  the  Western  Powers’ 
agenda,  and  both  Poland  and  Rumania  refused  to  be  a  party  to  any 
international  instrument  to  which  the  U.S.S.R.  was  also  a  party  or  to 
accept  any  arrangement  which  would  give  the  U.S.S.R.  the  right  to  send 
troops  into  their  territory.  When  the  negotiations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  were 
reopened  by  the  Western  Powers  in  mid- April  these  obstacles  still  stood 

1  Idid.  no.  406. 

2  Ibid.  no.  424  (enclosure) ;  Kordt:  Wahn  und  Wirklichkeit,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  158-9. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  414.  4  Ibid.  no.  451- 

s  Ibid.  no.  453.  6  See  below,  p.  451. 

7  See  above,  pp.  72  seqq. 
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in  the  way;  and  while  most  of  the  other  stumbling-blocks  that  were  en¬ 
countered  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  were  surmounted  one  by  one,  the 
Polish  and  Rumanian  attitudes  remained  unchanged  throughout,  until, 
in  the  third  week  of  August,  they  served  the  Soviet  Government  as  a 
pretext  for  breaking  off  the  discussions  with  the  Western  Powers.1 

While  the  Anglo-French  guarantees  of  Poland,  Greece,  and  Rumania 
were  in  the  process  of  evolution,  the  British  and  French  Governments  had 
also  been  considering  how  they  could  best  associate  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  security  system  which  they  were  trying  to  build  up,  while 
taking  account  of  the  objections  raised  by  the  Polish  and  Rumanian 
Governments.  On  14  April,  the  day  after  the  guarantees  of  Greece  and 
Rumania  had  been  announced,2  alternative  suggestions  for  solving  the 
problem  were  propounded  to  the  Soviet  Government’s  representatives  in 
Paris  and  London  by  the  French  and  British  Foreign  Ministers.  Bonnet 
gave  Suritz  a  note3  suggesting  a  tripartite  agreement4  for  a  guarantee  of 
mutual  assistance  if  either  the  U.S.S.R.  or  the  Western  Powers  should 
become  involved  in  war  with  Germany  on  account  of  help  given  to  Poland 
or  Rumania.  Halifax’s  suggestion  to  Maisky  (which  was  submitted,  in  a 
more  formal  way,  to  Litvinov  by  Seeds  on  the  next  day)5  was  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  should  make  a  unilateral  declaration  promising  that  Russian 
assistance  would  be  available,  if  desired,  to  any  European  neighbour  of 
the  Soviet  Union  which  resisted  an  act  of  aggression.6 

At  this  interview  Maisky  told  Halifax,  on  instructions  from  Moscow, 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  British  guarantee  of  Rumania,  the  Soviet 
Government  were  prepared  to  take  a  part  in  helping  Rumania,  but 
wished  to  learn  the  British  Government’s  views  ‘as  to  the  best  methods  by 
which  such  assistance  could  be  given  and  as  to  the  part  the  various  Powers 
concerned  could  play  in  helping  Roumania’.7  His  instructions  applied 
only  to  Rumania  and  he  was  unable  to  say  what  his  Government  would 
think  about  the  proposal  for  a  unilateral  declaration.8  On  the  next  day 
Litvinov  gave  the  British  proposal,  as  explained  to  him  by  Seeds,  a 
‘friendly  hearing’  ;9  but  on  the  1 6th  Litvinov  saw  the  Ambassador  again 
and  said  that  before  his  Government  could  give  a  formal  reply  they  wished 
to  have  an  answer  to  the  question  put  by  Maisky  to  Halifax.  Before 
agreeing  to  make  a  declaration  which  would  ‘commit  them  blindly’,  they 
‘wanted  to  know  how  far  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  were  prepared 
to  go  when  it  came  to  the  point  and  what  was  expected  from  the  Soviet 

1  See  above,  pp.  13,  78-80,  99,  and  below,  pp.  485  seqq. 

2  See  above,  pp.  110-11.  3  Text  in  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  p.  180. 

4  Nikonov  ( Origin  of  World  War  II,  pp.  73-74)  quotes  a  version  of  this  French  communication 

in  the  archives  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  which  there  is  no  mention  of  Great 

Britain.  Thus,  according  to  Nikonov,  the  French  Government  were  proposing  a  bilateral,  not  a 

tripartite,  agreement.  3  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  170  and  182.  6  Ibid.  nos.  166,  176. 

7  Ibid.  no.  166,  p.  202.  8  Ibid.  «  Ibid.  no.  182. 
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Union’.1  Litvinov  also  expressed  great  suspicion  of  Poland  and  Rumania, 
and  it  was  clear  from  this  interview  that  there  was  little  chance  of  Russian 
acceptance  of  the  British  proposal. 

On  the  next  day,  the  1 7th,  in  fact,  Seeds  received  from  Litvinov  a  counter¬ 
proposal  which  was  designed  (according  to  its  authors)  to  combine  the 
British  suggestion  for  a  unilateral  declaration  with  the  French  suggestion 
for  a  mutual  guarantee,  which  they  regarded  as  ‘acceptable  in  principle’.2 
The  Russians  proposed  the  conclusion  of  a  three-Power  pact,  to  be  valid 
for  a  period  of  five  to  ten  years,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  a  military 
convention.  The  pact  was  to  provide  not  only  for  mutual  assistance  in 
the  case  of  aggression  in  Europe  against  any  one  of  the  parties,  but  also 
for  assistance  ‘including  that  of  a  military  nature,  to  Eastern  European 
states  situated  between  [the]  Baltic  and  Black  Seas  and  bordering  on 
[the]  U.S.S.R.  in  case  of  aggression  against  these  States’.  The  Soviet 
proposal  also  stipulated  that  the  British  Government  should  state  publicly 
that  their  guarantee  of  Poland  applied  only  in  the  case  of  aggression  by 
Germany,  and  that  the  Polish-Rumanian  alliance  should  be  declared  to 
be  operative  in  the  case  of  aggression  against  Poland  or  Rumania  from 
any  quarter,  or  else  revoked  altogether  as  being  directed  against  the 
U.S.S.R.3 

These  last  two  provisions  would,  if  adopted,  at  once  have  created  the 
situation,  which  Poland  and  Rumania  were  most  anxious  to  avoid,  of 
placing  those  two  countries  publicly  and  provocatively  in  the  anti-German 
camp;  while  the  formula  about  assistance  to  Russia’s  neighbours  (which 
differed  from  the  British  formula  by  omitting  the  provision  that  assistance 
would  be  given  ‘if  desired’)  raised  the  even  more  dreaded  prospect  of  a 

1  Ibid.  no.  193.  The  British  answer  to  this  inquiry  was  given  on  29  April,  when  Halifax 
explained  to  Maisky  that,  under  the  British  proposal,  the  Soviet  Government  would  be  expected 
to  take  no  action  unless  the  British  and  French  guarantees  of  Poland  and  Rumania  had  already 
come  into  force.  There  would  thus  be  no  danger  of  the  U.S.S.R.  being  involved  in  hostilities 
while  the  Western  Powers  remained  uncommitted  (ibid.  no.  316).  Litvinov  raised  the  point 
again  in  his  last  interview  with  Seeds  in  Moscow,  which  took  place  on  3  May,  the  day  on  which 
Litvinov’s  resignation  was  announced.  Litvinov  asked  whether,  in  the  event  of  aggression,  the 
British  Government  would  declare  war,  and  Seeds  replied  that  an  aggressor  who  attacked  a  state 
guaranteed  by  Great  Britain  would  certainly  ‘find  himself  in  ...  a  state  of  war’  with  Great 
Britain  (ibid.  no.  344). 

2  Some  time  before  14  April  the  French  Government  had  asked  the  Soviet  Government  if  they 
would  be  prepared  to  help  Poland  and  Rumania  in  resisting  any  threat  to  their  independence 
and  had  received  the  reply  that  the  Soviet  Government  had  no  obligations  towards  either 
country.  The  French  had  then  made  a  more  general  approach,  inquiring  about  the  prospects  of 
securing  Russian  assistance  for  themselves  in  the  event  of  war,  to  which  the  Russians  had 
responded  by  raising  the  question  of  reciprocity.  The  French  formula  of  14  April  was  an  attempt 
to  take  account  of  the  Russian  view  that  assistance  should  be  mutual.  After  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  had  made  their  suggestion  for  a  unilateral  declaration,  the  French  had  agreed  to  support  it 
in  Moscow,  but  the  French  charge  d’affaires,  when  making  this  demarche,  had  explained  that  the 
French  proposal  was  also  still  in  the  field  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  nos.  198,  201). 

3  Ibid.  no.  201.  For  the  Western  attempts  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  Polish-Rumanian 
alliance  see  above,  pp.  87-89,  97-101,  105-10. 
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Russian  military  occupation.  Moreover,  there  was  already  plenty  of 
evidence  that  Russia’s  neighbours  in  the  Baltic  region,  to  whom  she  pro¬ 
posed  to  extend  the  guarantee  system,  were  no  less  reluctant  than  Poland 
and  Rumania  to  become  the  objects  of  Russian  assistance.  At  the  end  of 
March  the  Soviet  Government  had  informed  the  Estonian  and  Latvian 
Governments  that  a  threat  to  their  countries’  independence  would  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  would 
therefore  call  for  Russian  intervention.  The  two  Governments,  after 
consulting  together,  had  replied  on  7  April  that  they  were  determined  to 
defend  their  national  independence  and  integrity  against  attack  from  any 
quarter  and  would  themselves  decide  whether  or  not  to  accept  foreign 
assistance.1  On  17  April,  before  the  Russian  plan,  with  its  provision  for 
guaranteeing  the  Baltic  States,  had  reached  the  British  and  French  Govern¬ 
ments,  broadcasts  offering  Russian  help  against  aggression  to  all  states  and 
particularly  to  her  neighbours  were  being  heard  by  those  neighbours. 
As  a  result,  the  Finnish  Foreign  Minister  told  the  British  Minister  in 
Helsinki  on  20  April  that  the  Finnish  Government  resented  the  offer  of 
Russian  help  and  would  reject  it  if  it  was  made  officially.2 

The  attitude  of  Russia’s  neighbours  on  the  question  of  accepting  her 
help  was  thus  unmistakably  negative,  and  this  was  a  factor  which  had  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  diplomatic  conversations  which  took  place 
during  the  next  six  weeks.  In  the  course  of  the  exchanges  of  views  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  and  between  the  two  Western  Powers  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  the  principal  considerations  which  each  Government  had  in 
mind  and  their  main  objectives  were  also  more  or  less  clearly  defined — 
though  the  Russians’  habit  of  changing  the  emphasis  from  one  point  to 
another  and  of  constantly  introducing  new  points  left  the  British  and 
French  in  some  bewilderment  about  their  real  aims  and  inten¬ 
tions.3 

The  Russian  case,  so  far  as  it  could  be  deduced  from  the  arguments 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  181,  300,  350. 

2  Ibid.  no.  231.  On  10  May  the  Finnish  Foreign  Minister  (who  had  just  returned  from 
a  meeting  with  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  Foreign  Ministers  at  which  the  recent  German  offer 
of  a  pact  of  non-aggression  had  been  discussed)  told  the  British  Minister  in  Flelsinki  that  a  Russian 
guarantee,  even  with  the  qualification  that  it  was  only  to  operate  ‘if  desired’,  would  be  regarded 
as  a  menace  by  all  sections  of  public  opinion,  and  the  Government  would  be  unable  to  resist 
pressure  to  accept  the  German  offer  (ibid.  no.  449).  Halifax  at  once  (11  May)  assured  the 
Finnish  Minister  in  London  that  the  British  Government  would  never  have  agreed  to  a  Russian 
guarantee  of  Finland  without  her  consent  and  that,  in  fact,  Finland  had  not  been  mentioned  in 
the  Anglo-Russian  negotiations — this  last  statement  being  based  on  the  assumption  that  Finland 
was  a  Scandinavian,  not  a  Baltic,  state  (ibid.  no.  483). 

3  As  early  as  18  May,  Seeds  was  wondering  whether  the  tendency  to  ask  for  ‘more  and  more 
guarantees’,  as  reflected  in  the  Izvestia  article  of  11  May  (see  below,  p.  445),  meant  that  the 
Soviet  Government  were  not  ‘now  serious’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  546).  On  1  June  Seeds  wrote: 
‘If .  .  .  as  many  observers  here  believe,  they  are  playing  with  us  and  are  really  out  for  isolation, 
no  further  concessions  on  our  part  will  serve  any  useful  purpose  except  to  German  propaganda’ 
(ibid.  no.  681). 
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used  first  by  Litvinov1  and  then  by  Molotov2  in  Moscow,  by  Maisky3  in 
London  and  by  Suritz4  in  Paris,  and  from  the  Russian  press,5  had  as  its 
basis  a  justifiable  concern  for  Russian  security.  The  Russians  felt,  appar¬ 
ently,  that  the  British  proposal  of  14  April  invited  them  to  undertake  new 
commitments  which  might  prove  to  be  onerous  in  themselves  (the  geo¬ 
graphical  situation  of  the  various  states  concerned  meant,  as  the  Russians 
perceived,  that  they  would  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  giving  direct  and 
immediate  help  to  any  Eastern  European  state  that  might  be  the  victim 
of  aggression)6  and  which  might  also  expose  them  to  direct  attack  from 
Germany.  They  feared  that  such  an  attack  might  be  made  through  the 
Baltic  States;7  and  they  also  recalled  that  in  March  1939  the  President  of 
Czechoslovakia  had  signed  away  his  country’s  freedom  without  giving  it 
a  chance  to  resist.8  Was  it  not  possible  that  Poland  or  Rumania,  or  both, 
might  also  give  way  to  German  threats  or  blandishments  and  fail  to  offer 
that  resistance  which  was  the  condition  of  the  coming  into  operation  of 
the  Anglo-French  guarantees?  In  that  event,  the  Russians  would  have  to 
meet  the  German  army  on  their  own  frontier,  and  their  existing  treaties 
offered  them  only  the  doubtful  possibility  of  help  from  France  under  the 
terms  of  the  Franco-Russian  pact  of  mutual  assistance  of  2  May  1935 
(which  had  not  been  accompanied  by  a  military  convention).9  For  these 
reasons,  the  Russians  wanted  any  security  system  with  which  they  were 
associated  to  have  the  maximum  value  as  a  deterrent  to  aggression  and  to 
give  them  the  maximum  assurance  that  they  would  be  able  to  defend 
themselves  if  Germany  could  not  be  deterred  from  committing  aggression. 
In  particular,  they  considered  that  the  guarantee  system  must  not  only  be 
extended  so  as  to  cover  all  the  buffer  states  along  their  frontiers,  but  must 
give  them  the  right  to  intervene  in  those  states  even  if  their  intervention 
was  not  only  not  requested  but  was  definitely  not  desired.  They  also 
considered  that  there  should  be  complete  reciprocity  of  obligations  between 
themselves  and  both  of  the  Western  Powers  and  that  the  amount  of  help 


1  Ibid.  no.  344.  2  Ibid.  nos.  421,  520,  530,  648,  657,  665,  670. 

3  Ibid.  nos.  316,  401,  433,  494,  527,  581,  582,  589,  621. 

4  Ibid.  nos.  350,  351 ;  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  pp.  178-86. 

5  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  441,  481,  546. 

6  See  below,  p.  463,  note  7,  for  Molotov’s  statement  on  21  June  that  100  divisions  would  be 

required  to  carry  out  the  obligations  they  were  being  asked  to  undertake. 

7  Nikonov  ( Origin  of  World  War  II,  p.  74)  comments  as  follows  on  the  two  proposals  put  before 
the  Soviet  Government  on  14  April:  ‘The  underlying  meaning  of  both  the  British  and  French 
proposals  was  that  in  the  event  of  an  act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  Germany  through  the 
Baltic  countries  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  to  go  to  war  with  Germany  single-handed.’ 

8  This  point  was  mentioned  for  the  first  time  by  Molotov  in  a  conversation  with  Seeds  on 
30  May  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  670). 

9  Molotov  told  Seeds  on  30  May  that  the  Soviet  Government’s  experience  with  the  Franco- 
Russian  pact  had  convinced  them  of  the  absolute  necessity  in  practice  of  concluding  political 
and  military  agreements  simultaneously  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  670).  See  also  Molotov’s  remarks  to 
Naggiar  on  this  subject  on  25  August,  referred  to  on  pp.  495-6  below. 
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which  they  could  expect  to  receive  should  be  defined  in  a  military  con¬ 
vention  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.1 

The  Russian  desire  for  reciprocity  was  well  understood  by  the  French 
Government  from  the  outset.  They  had  taken  account  of  it  in  their  own 
proposal  of  14  April,  and  in  the  ensuing  negotiations  they  repeatedly  urged 
the  British  Government  to  meet  the  Russians  on  this  point.2  The  main 
concern  of  the  French  Government,  according,  at  all  events,  to  their  own 
official  statements,3  was  to  have  the  assurance  of  Russian  help  for  Poland 
and  Rumania  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  they  professed  them¬ 
selves  ready  to  accept  any  British  formula  that  would  satisfy  the  Russians,4 
while  still  cherishing  a  hope  that  their  own  proposal  might  provide  a  basis 
for  agreement.  With  this  hope  in  his  mind,  Bonnet  made  an  unfortunate 
intervention  at  the  beginning  of  May;5  but  after  that,  for  some  weeks,  the 
French  were  content  to  let  the  British  handle  the  negotiations  and  to  give 
their  backing  to  any  British  proposals. 

The  British  Government,  for  their  part,  found  themselves  obliged, 
between  the  middle  of  April  and  the  end  of  May,  to  go  much  further  to¬ 
wards  meeting  what  they  believed  to  be  Russian  wishes  than  they  had 
intended  at  the  outset.  The  British  Government’s  original  view6  was  that 
Poland  was  the  foundation-stone  on  which  a  ‘peace-front’  could  be  built. 
They  had  given  Poland  a  guarantee  both  in  the  hope  of  deterring  Germany 
from  aggression  and  in  the  hope  that,  if  Germany  was  determined  to  fight, 
Poland’s  reciprocal  guarantee  would  compel  her  to  fight  on  two  fronts. 
Having  cast  Poland  for  this  important  role,  they  were  chary  of  any  move 
that  might  shake  her  confidence.  Like  the  Russians,  they  recognized 
geographical  facts.  They  knew  that,  in  practice,  aid  to  Poland  or  Rumania, 
in  the  event  of  either  being  at  war  with  Germany,  could  only  come  from 
or  through  Russia,  so  that  it  was  essential  to  secure  Russia’s  benevolent 
neutrality  in  any  event,  and  if  possible  her  active  co-operation  in  the  peace- 
front.  At  the  same  time,  they  had  a  gentlemanly  reluctance  to  force  Russian 
assistance  upon  any  state  that  was  unwilling  to  receive  it.  They  shared, 
to  some  extent,  the  fear  expressed  by  the  Poles  and  the  Rumanians  that 
close  association  with  the  U.S.S.R.  might  provoke  Germany  rather  than 
deter  her;  and,  with  more  justification,  they  feared  that  a  pact  with  the 
Russians  would  both  divide  British  opinion  and  alienate  other  friendly 
states.  Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  they  doubted  whether  the  material 


1  Cf.  Sir  Lewis  Namier’s  summing  up  of  the  situation:  The  Western  Powers,  to  gain  Russia’s 
co-operation,  would  have  had  to  convince  her  of  their  determination  to  resist  Hitler;  of  their 
will  to  make  a  timely  all-out  war  effort;  of  their  joint  capacity  to  win;  of  their  readiness  to  ack¬ 
nowledge  Russia’s  primacy  in  eastern  Europe  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  use  which  she  would  make 
of  it;  altogether  of  a  bienveillance  which  she  had  no  right  to  expect,  nor  herself  any  reason  to  feel’ 
(‘The  Anglo-F rench-Russian  Negotiations  of  1939’,  United  Nations  World,  March  1949,  p.  224). 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  277,  350,  528,  531.  3  Ibid.  no.  350. 

4  Ibid.  no.  318.  5  See  below,  pp.  444,  445,  note  2. 

6  See  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  247,  276,  304,  305,  576,  589. 
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assistance  that  they  could  expect  to  receive  from  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  event 
of  war  would  be  substantial  enough  to  outweigh  the  disadvantages  of  a 
pact. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  British  Government  started  this  phase  of  the 
negotiations  with  a  strong  preference  for  their  own  proposal  of  14  April — 
for  a  unilateral  Russian  declaration  of  readiness  to  assist  Poland  and 
Rumania — over  the  French  proposal  for  a  pact  of  mutual  guarantee  and 
a  fortiori  over  the  Russian  counter-proposal  for  a  tripartite  pact  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  military  convention  (in  other  words,  a  military  alliance) .  By 
the  last  week  in  May,  however,  they  had  moved  forward  to  a  position  in 
which  they  were  ready  to  meet  what  they  believed  to  be  Russian  wishes 
on  essential  points;  but  they  were  still  anxious  to  safeguard  small  states 
from  undesired  intervention,  and  they  found,  to  their  surprise  and  dismay, 
that  the  clause  introduced  into  their  new  proposal  for  this  purpose  vitiated 
its  value  in  Russian  eyes. 

The  development  of  British  policy  in  the  direction  of  accepting  a  triple 
pact  took  place  in  two  stages.  During  the  first  stage,  which  ended  in  the 
second  week  of  May,  the  British  Government  still  hoped  that  they  could 
persuade  the  Soviet  Government  to  accept  a  modified  form  of  their 
proposal  for  a  unilateral  declaration.  The  three  weeks’  interval  between 
the  receipt  of  the  Russian  counter-proposal  of  1 7  April  and  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  a  revised  British  proposal  to  Molotov  on  8  May  were  largely 
occupied  by  an  exchange  of  views  with  the  French  Government1  in  which 
the  latter  stressed  their  certainty  that  the  Soviet  Government  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  an  indirect  guarantee  against  German  attack,  linked  with 
the  assistance  to  be  given  to  third  Powers,  while  the  British  Government 
maintained  that  it  should  be  possible  to  satisfy  the  Russians  by  making  it 
clear  that  they  would  not  be  called  upon  to  intervene  until  the  British  and 
French  Governments  had  themselves  intervened  in  fulfilment  of  their 
guarantees.  In  these  circumstances,  they  argued,  the  British  and  French 
Governments  would  already  be  deploying  their  maximum  efforts  against 
Germany,  and  they  could  do  no  more  than  this  on  Russia’s  behalf  even  if 
she  had  a  direct  guarantee.  Neither  France  nor  Great  Britain  was  prepared 
at  this  stage  to  contemplate  the  inclusion  of  the  Baltic  States  in  the  guaran¬ 
tee  system.2  The  French  paid  lip-service  to  the  principle  that  assistance 
should  only  be  given  to  a  small  country  at  its  own  request,  and  agreed  in 
particular  that  Poland’s  point  of  view  must  be  taken  into  account,3  but  it 
was  clear  that  the  British  attached  more  importance  than  the  French  to 
respecting  the  feelings  of  the  smaller  states  in  this  matter. 

A  revised  British  formula  for  a  unilateral  Russian  declaration  was  sent 
to  Paris  on  21  April4  and  to  Warsaw  and  Bucharest  on  the  28th.5  It  was 


1  Ibid.  nos.  246,  277,  305,  318,  350. 
3  Ibid.  nos.  277,  350. 


2  Ibid.  no.  350. 

4  Ibid.  nos.  246,  247.  5  Ibid.  no.  304. 
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accepted  by  all  three  Governments,  though  the  French  expressed  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Russians.1  On  3  May,  however, 
when  Bonnet  was  having  a  conversation  with  Suritz,  the  Russian  Ambas¬ 
sador,  he  gave  him,  ‘in  the  heat  of  the  conversation,  and  in  order  to  dispel 
[the]  suspicions’  of  the  Ambassador,  the  text  of  the  French  proposal  of 
14  April  ‘modified  on  the  spot,  with  a  view  to  meeting  objections  voiced  by 
Suritz.2  Since  this  French  proposal,  even  in  its  original  form,  had  gone 
much  further  than  the  British  were  yet  prepared  to  go,  it  was  clear  that  its 
resurrection  at  this  stage  was  likely  to  cut  across  the  British  attempt  to 
win  Russian  approval  for  their  own  revised  formula. 

The  day  on  which  Bonnet  saw  Suritz  in  Paris  was  also  the  day  on  which 
Litvinov  was  replaced  by  Molotov  as  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs.  On 
6  May  instructions  were  sent  to  Seeds3  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  change  of 
personnel  did  not  imply  any  change  of  policy  before  he  presented  the  new 
British  proposal.  The  new  formula,  which  was  designed  to  convince  the 
Russians  that  they  were  not  being  asked  to  ‘go  it  alone’  against  Germany, 
provided  for  a  unilateral  declaration  referring  to  Stalin’s  statement  of 
principles  in  his  speech  of  10  March  and  to  the  British  and  French  obli¬ 
gations  towards  Poland  and  Rumania,  and  undertaking  ‘that  in  the  event 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  being  involved  in  hostilities  in  fulfilment  of 
these  obligations,  the  assistance  of  the  Soviet  Government  would  be 
immediately  available,  if  desired,  and  would  be  afforded  in  such  manner 
and  on  such  terms  as  might  be  agreed’.4 

On  8  May  Seeds  had  what  he  described  as  a  ‘somewhat  trying  interview’5 
with  Molotov.  Molotov  at  once  assured  Seeds  that  Soviet  policy  had  not 
changed  and  that  the  proposal  put  forward  by  Litvinov  on  1 7  April  still 
held  good.  Seeds  then  explained  his  Government’s  view  that  this  proposal 
took  too  little  account  of  practical  difficulties,  would  require  a  long  time 
for  negotiation,  and  would  probably  prove  embarrassing  to  Poland  and 
Rumania.  ‘The  hesitation  of  the  Polish  Government  to  be  too  closely 
associated  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  political  arrangements  is  well  known 
to  the  Soviet  Government.  This  hesitation  may  well  be  held  to  be  unjusti¬ 
fied,  but  it  undoubtedly  exists  and  must  be  taken  into  account.’6  The 
British  Government  therefore  believed  that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for 
adopting  the  Russians’  proposal  and  hoped  that  they  would  give  favourable 
consideration  to  the  new  British  formula  which  did,  in  fact,  give  a  reci¬ 
procal  assurance  of  common  action.  Molotov’s  first  question  was  whether 
the  British  Government  proposed  to  enter  into  military  conversations  at 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  318,  350.  2  Ibid.  no.  351.  2  Ibid.  nos.  389,  397. 

*  Ibid.  no.  397.  The  phrase  ‘on  such  terms  as  might  be  agreed’  was  intended  to  meet 
one  of  the  points  raised  by  the  Russians  in  their  proposal  of  1 7  April,  to  the  effect  that  the  three 
Powers  should  undertake  not  to  enter  into  negotiations  of  any  kind  with  other  Powers  and  not  to 
conclude  peace  separately  with  an  aggressor. 

5  Ibid.  nos.  421,  436. 


6  Ibid.  no.  397. 
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once.1  Seeds  gave  an  evasive  answer.  Molotov  then  declared  that, 
according  to  his  information,  the  Polish  attitude  regarding  association 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  had  now  changed.  Seeds  could  only  say  that  this  was 
not  the  impression  of  his  Government.  Molotov  went  on  to  complain  at 
some  length  that  the  Russian  proposal  of  1 7  April,  which  had  been  made 
in  identic  form  to  Great  Britain  and  France,  had  received  separate  and 
divergent  replies,  and  he  was  evidently  not  satisfied  by  Seeds’s  explanation 
that  the  two  Governments  looked  at  the  questions  under  discussion  each 
from  its  own  angle  ol  vision,  and  that  neither  objected  to  the  other 
expressing  its  own  views.2  Molotov  also  commented  unfavourably  on  the 
British  Government’s  delay  in  answering  the  Russian  communication  of 
17  April. 

This  discouraging  interview  was  followed  late  on  9  May  by  the  issue  of 
a  TASS  communique  which  stated  that  the  British  counter-proposal  of 
8  May  (to  which  the  French  did  not  object)  would  oblige  the  Soviet  Union 
to  give  immediate  help  to  Great  Britain  and  France  if  they  became  involved 
in  military  operations  in  execution  of  their  obligations  to  Poland  and 
Rumania,  but  did  not  say  anything  about  reciprocal  help  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
from  the  Western  Powers.3  In  view  of  the  publication  of  this  communique 
Chamberlain  made  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  10  May 
referring  to  an  interview  between  Halifax  and  Maisky  on  the  9th  in  which 
Halifax  had  assured  the  Ambassador  that  it  was  definitely  not  the  intention 
of  the  British  proposal  that  the  Soviet  Government  should  be  ‘committed 
to  intervention  unsupported  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  or  France’.4 
This  statement  did  not  mollify  the  Russians  and  on  1 1  May  Izvestia  con¬ 
tained  an  article  which  showed  the  importance  that  the  Soviet  Government 
attached  to  full  reciprocity: 

The  U.S.S.R.  held  and  continues  to  hold  that  if  France  and  Great  Britain  really 
want  to  create  a  barrier  against  aggression  in  Europe  a  united  front  of  mutual 
assistance  should  be  created,  primarily  of  the  four  principal  Powers  in  Europe — 
Great  Britain,  France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  Poland — or  at  least  of  three  Powers — 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  U.S.S.R. — and  that  these  three  Powers,  bound 
by  a  pact  of  mutual  assistance  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  should  guarantee 
the  other  States  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  which  are  threatened  by  aggres- 

1  Molotov  referred  in  this  connexion  to  a  statement  by  Sir  John  Simon  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  13  April.  Simon  had  been  asked  by  Dalton  whether  there  had  been  a  proposal  for  a 
definite  military  alliance  with  Russia.  He  replied:  ‘There  is  no  objection  on  our  part  in  principle 
.to  such  a  proposition  at  all’  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  346,  col.  138). 

2  Seeds  remarked  in  a  private  letter  to  Oliphant  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  16  May  that  Bonnet’s 

action  in  giving  a  revised  text  to  Suritz  on  3  May  had  had  disastrous  results.  The  receipt  of 
divergent  replies  to  an  identic  communication  had  made  the  worst  possible  impression  on  Molo¬ 
tov  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  533).  Next  day  Halifax,  in  talking  to  the  French  Ambassador,  did  not 
conceal  his  opinion  of  Bonnet’s  indiscretion  (ibid.  no.  539).  3  Ibid.  no.  441. 

4  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  347,  col.  454.  For  Halifax’s  interview  with  Maisky  see  D.Brit.F.P. 
v,  no.  433.  Halifax  saw  Maisky  again  on  the  1  ith,  when  the  latter  again  stressed  the  need  for 
complete  reciprocity  and  for  early  military  conversations  (ibid.  no.  494). 
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sion.  .  .  .  Great  Britain’s  suggestions  avoid  the  subject  of  a  pact  of  mutual 
assistance  between  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  consider  that 
the  Soviet  Government  should  come  to  the  immediate  aid  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  should  they  be  involved  in  hostilities  as  a  result  of  the  obligations  they 
have  assumed  in  guaranteeing  Poland  and  Rumania.  Great  Britain  says  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  aid  which  the  U.S.S.R.  should  naturally  receive  on  the  principle 
of  reciprocity  from  France  and  Great  Britain  should  it  be  involved  in  hostilities 
owing  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  it  may  assume  in  guaranteeing  any  of 
the  States  of  Eastern  Europe. 

It  thus  follows  that  under  this  arrangement  the  U.S.S.R.  must  find  itself  in  a 
position  of  inequality,  although  it  would  assume  exactly  the  same  obligations  as 
France  and  Great  Britain.  We  say  nothing  about  the  highly  interesting  fact  that 
under  this  arrangement  the  actual  resistance  to  aggression  and  the  time  of 
commencement  of  this  resistance  are  left  to  be  decided  only  by  Great  Britain  and 
France,  although  the  brunt  of  this  resistance  would  fall  principally  on  the 
U.S.S.R.  owing  to  its  geographical  situation.1 

After  this  broadside  it  was  no  surprise  when  the  Soviet  Government, 
in  their  formal  reply  to  the  British  proposal  of  8  May,  which  was  handed 
to  Seeds  by  Molotov  on  15  May,2  rejected  the  British  formula  outright 
on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  provide  for  reciprocal  obligations  by  Great 
Britain  and  France  to  guarantee  the  U.S.S.R.  against  direct  attack.  In 
the  Russian  view  there  were  three  indispensable  conditions  for  creating 
a  system  that  would  act  as  a  real  deterrent  to  intending  aggressors.  There 
must  be  a  tripartite  pact  of  mutual  assistance  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  Western  Powers;  Finland,  Estonia,  and  Latvia  must  be  included  in 
the  guarantee  system  as  well  as  Poland  and  Rumania;3  and  there  must  be 
a  military  convention  which  would  define  the  forms  and  extent  of  the 
assistance  to  be  rendered  to  each  other  by  the  guaranteed  states. 

Molotov  told  Seeds  that,  of  these  three  points,  the  Soviet  Government 
attached  most  importance  to  reciprocity;  and  accordingly  during  the  next 
stage  of  the  negotiations  the  British  Government’s  attention  was  at  first 
concentrated  on  attempts  to  find  a  way  of  satisfying  the  Russians  on  this 
point  without  entering  into  a  tripartite  pact.  Between  the  middle  of  May 
and  the  24th  a  series  of  British  formulas  was  worked  out  in  the  Foreign 
Office  and  discussed  with  the  French  and  other  interested  parties.  On  19 
May  Halifax  learned  from  Maisky  that  no  arrangement  short  of  a  tripartite 

1  Izvestia,  n  May  1939,  quoted  by  Max  Beloff:  The  Foreign  Policy  of  Soviet  Russia,  1929-1941 , 
2  vols.  (London,  Oxford  University  Press  for  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1947-9), 
ii.  244.  2  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  520,  530. 

3  According  to  reports  which  reached  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Government  not  only 
renewed  at  this  time  the  proposals  which  they  had  made  to  the  Baltic  States  at  the  end  of  March, 
but  notified  the  German  Government  that,  if  the  independence  of  Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia,  or 
Lithuania  were  to  be  threatened,  the  Soviet  Government  would  at  once  intervene  in  defence  of 
their  own  security  (William  L.  Langer  and  S.  Everett  Gleason:  The  Challenge  to  Isolation,  1937- 
194 0  (New  York,  Harper  for  Council  on  Foreign  Relations;  London,  Royal  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs;  1952),  p.  107). 
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pact  of  mutual  guarantee  would  satisfy  the  Soviet  Government.1  Next  day 
he  discussed  the  situation  with  Daladier  and  Bonnet  in  Paris,2  en  route  for 
a  meeting  of  the  League  of  Nations  Council  at  Geneva.  In  talking  to  the 
French  Ministers  Halifax  still  took  the  line  that  the  British  Government 
would  have  great  difficulty  in  accepting  a  tripartite  pact;  but,  after  another 
long  conversation  with  Maisky  at  Geneva  on  the  22nd,3  he  recognized 
that  the  choice  might  lie  betweed  a  pact  and  the  breakdown  of  the 
negotiations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  Halifax  also  had  conversations  at  Geneva 
with  a  Rumanian  representative  (Cretzianu)  and  with  the  Latvian  Foreign 
Minister  (Munters)  which  convinced  him  that  Poland,  Rumania,  and  the 
Baltic  States  were  still  strongly  opposed  to  the  kind  of  relationship  with 
Russia  that  the  Soviet  Government  had  in  mind. 

The  British  Government,  therefore,  now  had  to  make  up  their  mind  on 
the  pros  and  cons  of  a  pact  of  mutual  assistance  with  Russia.4  In  the  end 
the  disadvantages  of  a  pact,  which  had  hitherto  been  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  British  statesmen,  were  found  to  be  outweighed  by  its  advantages,5 
for  although  these  might  not  in  themselves  seem  very  substantial  the 
possible  consequences  of  a  breakdown  of  the  negotiations  had  also  to  be 
thrown  into  the  balance.  It  was  recognized  that,  at  the  worst,  such  a 
breakdown  might  be  followed  by  a  German-Russian  rapprochement.  Short 
of  this,  the  retreat  of  the  U.S.S.R.  into  isolation  and  neutrality  might  be 
enough  in  itself  to  encourage  Germany  to  further  acts  of  aggression;  and, 
in  the  event  of  war,  an  untrammelled  Russia  would  be  free  to  intrigue 
with  both  sides  and  play  off  one  against  the  other — a  situation  which 
might  be  more  dangerous  than  collaboration  ‘with  a  dishonest  or  an 
incompetent  partner’.  Moreover,  there  was  another  consideration  which 
was  known  to  be  in  the  minds  of  the  Turks :  a  destructive  war  between 
Germany  and  the  Western  Powers  in  which  Russia  was  not  involved 
would  leave  the  Soviet  Government,  with  their  army  intact,  in  a  position 
to  dominate  Europe. 

On  the  morning  of  24  May  the  British  Cabinet  decided  that  a  pact  with 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  589,  note  1. 

2  Ibid.  no.  576.  3  Ibid.  nos.  581,  582. 

+  The  various  considerations  were  set  out  in  a  Foreign  Office  memorandum  dated  22  May 

(ibid,  no.  589). 

5  The  advantages  mentioned  in  the  Foreign  Office  memorandum  included  the  following 
points:  (1)  a  pact  might  be  the  best  way  of  averting  war,  since  both  Germany  and  Italy  were 
impressed  by  strength;  (2)  if  the  eastern  front  based  on  Poland  were  to  collapse  Germany  would 
be  free  from  the  fear  of  a  war  on  two  fronts,  and  a  pact  with  Russia  might  be  the  only  way  of 
securing  help  for  Poland  and  thus  saving  her  from  defeat;  (3)  the  pact  would  probably  facilitate 
negotiations  with  Turkey;  (4)  if  a  promise  could  be  secured  from  Russia  to  help  if  war  broke 
out  in  the  west  of  Europe  and  not  in  the  east,  the  Western  Powers  might  actually  gain,  since  it 
appeared  that  their  own  obligations  to  Russia  would  only  be  increased  in  the  event  of  a  direct 
attack  on  the  U.S.S.R.  by  sea  or  through  the  Baltic  States — contingencies  which  the  British 
General  Staff  did  not  regard  as  likely — or  in  the  event  of  attack  through  an  unresisting  Poland 
or  Rumania. 
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Russia  was  the  least  evil  of  the  choices  open  to  them.1  They  hoped  that 
the  disadvantages  of  this  course  could  be  lessened  if  the  pact  were  to  be 
linked  with  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  principles  of  which 
had  been  referred  to  by  Halifax,  in  a  speech  at  Geneva  on  the  23rd,  as  the 
basis  of  British  foreign  policy.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  Chamberlain 
announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  that,  as  a  result  of  the  conversations 
between  Halifax  and  Maisky,  ‘all  relevant  points  of  view’  had  ‘now  been 
made  clear’,  and  he  had  ‘every  reason  to  hope’  that  as  a  result  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  which  the  British  Government  would  now  be  able  to  make  it 
would  ‘be  found  possible  to  reach  full  agreement  at  an  early  date’.  Some 
further  points  remained  to  be  cleared  up,  but  he  did  not  expect  these  ‘to 
give  rise  to  any  serious  difficulty’.2 

One  point  about  which  the  British  Government  were  still  much  con¬ 
cerned  was  their  wish  to  safeguard  the  position  of  the  small  states  that  were 
afraid  of  Russian  intervention.  The  various  draft  formulas  which  had  been 
circulating  between  London,  Paris,  and  Geneva  during  the  past  eight  days 
were  alike  in  mentioning  no  names  of  states  to  be  guaranteed  and  in 
including  the  provision  that  Russian  assistance  should  only  be  given  if 
requested.  They  had  also  provided  that  the  arrangements  for  mutual 
guarantee  between  the  three  Great  Powers  should  be  ‘without  prejudice 
to  the  rights  and  position  of  other  Powers’ — a  clause  that  was  intended  to 
ensure  that  Russian  troops  should  not  have  the  right  to  enter  the  territory 
of  other  states  as  a  preventive  measure.  The  British  formula  which 
approximated  most  closely  to  what  were  believed  to  be  the  main  Russian 
desiderata  had  been  sent  to  Warsaw  and  Bucharest  on  19  May,3  and  no 
serious  objection  had  been  raised  against  it  by  the  Polish  or  the  Rumanian 
Government.4  The  British  Government  had  also  been  doing  their  best 
to  reassure  Finland  and  the  Baltic  States,  who  had  been  continuing  to 
show  anxiety  about  their  position,5  and  on  24  May  they  were  informed 
that  the  British  Government  were  in  favour  of  a  suggestion,  made  to 
Halifax  by  the  Latvian  Foreign  Minister  on  the  preceding  day,  that  any 
guarantee  to  them  should  take  the  form  of  a  promise  to  assist  them,  at 
their  request,  in  resisting  a  violation  of  their  neutrality.6 

On  25  May  a  draft  three-Power  agreement  was  sent  from  London  to 
Paris  for  approval.7  It  was  accepted  by  the  French  Government  on  the 
next  day,  and  Bonnet  promised  that  the  French  charge  d’affaires  in 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  554.  2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  347,  col.  2267. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  556.  4  Ibid.  nos.  567,  595,  600. 

*  See  above,  p.  440,  note  2,  for  Halifax’s  statement  to  the  Finish  Minister  on  1 1  May.  For  a 
statement  to  the  Estonian  Minister,  on  17  May,  that  the  British  Government  had  not  so  far 
agreed  to  the  Russian  proposal  that  the  guarantee  system  should  extend  to  the  Baltic  States  see 
D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  534. 

6  Ibid.  no.  610.  The  Baltic  States  were  on  the  point  of  closing  with  the  German  offer  to  them 
of  pacts  of  non-aggression  which  had  been  made  as  a  sequel  to  Roosevelt’s  message  of  1 4  April 
(see  above,  pp.  360-2).  2  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  622. 
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Moscow  should  present  it  jointly  with  Seeds.  Bonnet,  however,  also 
handed  a  copy,  in  advance  of  the  demarche  in  Moscow,  to  Suritz  in  Paris, 
with  the  result  that  Molotov  had  received  the  draft  and  studied  it  before 
Seeds  was  able  to  expound  it  to  him. 

The  preamble  to  the  draft  agreement1  referred  to  the  wish  of  the  three 
Powers,  as  members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  give  effect  to  the  principle 
of  mutual  support  against  aggression  embodied  in  the  Covenant  of  the 
League.  The  agreement,  which  was  to  be  valid  for  five  years  (Art.  VII), 
provided  that,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Article  16,  paras.  1 
and  2,  of  the  League  Covenant,  the  Western  Powers,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  other,  should  give  each  other  all  the  support  and 
assistance  in  their  power,  if  they  should  be  involved  in  hostilities  with  ‘a 
European  Power’  in  consequence  of  ( 1 )  aggression  by  that  Power  against 
another  state  which  they  had  undertaken,  in  accordance  with  its  wishes, 
to  assist  against  aggression;  (2)  assistance  given  by  them  to  a  state  which 
had  asked  for  such  assistance  in  order  to  resist  a  violation  of  its  neutrality; 
(3)  a  direct  attack  on  any  one  of  the  three  Powers  (Arts.  I  and  II).  The 
three  Powers  were  to  ‘concert  together’  on  the  methods  of  making  mutual 
assistance  effective  (Art.  Ill),  to  consult  each  other  immediately  in  a 
situation  which  threatened  to  call  for  the  implementation  of  the  pact 
(Art.  IV),  to  communicate  to  each  other  the  terms  of  any  guarantees 
already  given  to  other  states,  and  to  consult  each  other  before  giving  any 
further  guarantees  (Art.  VI).  The  ‘rendering  of  support  and  assistance’ 
was  to  be  ‘without  prejudice  to  the  rights  and  position  of  other  Powers’ 
(Art.  V). 

On  27  May  Seeds  and  the  French  charge  d’affaires,  Payart,  presented 
this  draft  to  Molotov  in  the  Kremlin.2  Molotov  was  seated  on  a  raised 
dais,  with  Seeds,  Payart,  and  Potemkin  (who  acted  as  interpreter)  at  his 
feet.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  Western  envoys,  Molotov  at  once  made  it 
clear  that  he  was  far  from  being  satisfied.  He  took  special  exception  to  the 
references  to  the  League  of  Nations,  which  he  professed  to  consider  a 
clear  proof  that  the  Western  Powers  intended  the  interminable  delays  of 
League  of  Nations  procedure  to  prevent  the  immediate  and  effective 
co-operation  which  the  Russians  wanted.  The  U.S.S.R.,  he  said,  did  not 
wish  to  be  bombed  by  an  aggressor  while  Bolivia  or  some  other  small 
state  was  blocking  action  at  Geneva.  It  was  in  vain  that  Seeds  pointed 
out  that  the  British  draft  referred  only  to  ‘the  principles’  of  the  League 
Covenant  and  that  if  these  were  not  clearly  stated  the  pact  might  be 
construed  as  an  aggressive  measure  instead  of  a  measure  for  security. 
Molotov  also  criticized  the  provision  for  concerting  together  on  methods 
of  implementation  as  much  too  vague;  the  Western  Powers  were  evading 

1  Text  in  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  624. 

2  For  Seeds’s  account  of  the  interview  see  ibid.  nos.  648,  657. 
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the  third  of  Russia’s  three  essential  points — the  conclusion  of  a  military 
convention— and  seemed  not  to  be  interested,  as  the  Russians  were,  in 
obtaining  concrete  results  as  rapidly  as  possible.  He  interpreted  Article 
V  of  the  draft  agreement  as  designed  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  an  aggressor, 
and,  when  Seeds  explained  that  it  was  the  rights  of  the  small  guaranteed 
countries  that  the  Western  Powers  had  in  mind,  he  retorted  that  this  was 
typical  of  the  ‘reserve’  which  he  read  into  the  proposal  as  a  whole.  What 
need  was  there  to  protect  small  states,  since  any  intervention  would  be  in 
their  own  interest?  Seeds  then  said  bluntly  that  the  Western  Powers 
recognized  the  right  of  the  small  states  ‘to  limit  even  friendly  intervention 
in  such  matters  as  .  .  .  the  passage  of  troops’.1 

Seeds  had  another  long  interview  with  Molotov  on  30  May2  in  which, 
he  reported,  the  ‘more  blatant  misunderstandings’  had  been  to  some 
extent  cleared  up ;  but  on  the  question  of  guarantees  to  the  Baltic  States 
there  was  still  a  real  difference  of  opinion.  When  Seeds  remarked  that 
Great  Britain  could  not  contemplate  ‘imposing  on  independent  nations 
guarantees  of  protection  against  their  will :  such  guarantees  would  amount 
to  menaces,  not  protection  against  aggression’,  Molotov  asked  whether 
British  opinion  would  remain  ‘loftily  unaffected’  if  Belgium,  for  instance, 
were  to  compound  with  Germany.3  An  interview  between  Molotov  and 
the  French  Ambassador  on  the  next  day  (31  May)  left  Naggiar  also  under 
the  impression  that  the  question  of  guaranteeing  the  Baltic  States  was  the 
chief  outstanding  difficulty.4 


(vi)  Molotov’s  Speech  of  31  May5 

Relations  with  the  Baltic  States  also  figured  prominently  in  a  review  of 
the  negotiations  with  the  Western  Powers  which  was  given  by  Molotov  in 
a  speech  before  the  Third  Session  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
on  31  May.  Molotov  began  by  pointing  out  that  the  Munich  Agreement 
had  not  put  an  end  to  aggression.  The  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia, 
Memel,  and  Albania,  the  denunciation  of  the  Anglo-German  naval  agree¬ 
ment  and  of  the  German-Polish  non-aggression  pact,  and  the  signature  of 
the  German-Italian  Pact  of  Steel  were  all  signs  of  deterioration  in  the 
international  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Anglo-Polish  and  Anglo- 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  657,  p.  712. 

2  Ibid.  nos.  665,  670.  In  his  report  on  this  interview  Seeds  commented  that  Molotov  seemed 
to  him  ‘a  man  totally  ignorant  of  foreign  affairs  and  to  whom  the  idea  of  negotiation — as  distinct 
from  imposing  the  will  of  his  party  leader— is  utterly  alien’  (ibid.  no.  665).  Gf.  Strang’s  comment 
after  his  first  interview  with  Molotov:  ‘Although  .  .  .  Molotov  has  very  clear  ideas  about  the 
essential  objects  of  Soviet  policy  in  these  negotiations,  there  is  little  give  and  take  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  and  he  seems  to  be  quite  impervious  to  argument’  (ibid,  vi,  no.  122,  p.  138). 

3  Ibid,  v,  no.  665.  4  no.  682. 

5  A  full  report  of  the  speech  was  given  in  the  New  York  Times,  1  June  1939.  The  quotations 
in  the  text  are  from  the  version  telegraphed  to  the  Foreign  Office  by  the  British  Embassy  in 
Moscow  ( D.Brit.F.P .  v,  no.  689). 
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Turkish  pacts  were  signs  that  the  democratic  countries  of  Europe  were 
coming  to  realize  the  need  for  establishing  a  united  front  of  peaceful 
Powers.  The  U.S.S.R.,  said  Molotov,  had  agreed  to  ‘enter  into  negotia¬ 
tions  with  [the]  object  of  strengthening  political  relations  between  [the] 
U.S.S.R.,  England  and  France  and  of  forming  a  peace  front’.  He  referred 
to  the  three  essential  conditions  which  the  U.S.S.R.  had  put  forward 
(the  conclusion  of  a  defensive  pact  of  mutual  assistance,  the  guarantee  of 
all  the  states  bordering  on  Russia,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  military  agree¬ 
ment),  and  said  that  the  ‘elementary  principle’  of  reciprocity  and  equal 
obligations  had  not  been  accepted  in  the  earlier  Anglo-French  proposals. 
The  latest  offer  was  a  ‘step  forward’  in  this  respect,  but  it  was  still  ‘hedged 
round’  with  reservations,  including  references  to  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant.  In  regard  to  guarantees,  moreover,  the  latest  proposals  showed 
‘no  progress  at  all’  from  the  point  of  view  of  reciprocity.  They  provided 
for  assistance  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  the  ‘five  Powers’1  which  had  Anglo- 
French  guarantees,  but  did  not  mention  Anglo-French  assistance  to  Fin¬ 
land  and  the  Baltic  States,  who  might  not  be  able  to  defend  their  neutrality 
against  an  aggressor.  ‘The  Soviet  Union,  however,  cannot  assume  obliga¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  [the]  five  Powers  indicated  should  it  not  receive 
guarantees  in  regard  to  [the]  three  countries  situated  on  its  north-western 
frontier.’  Molotov  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  negotiations  with  the 
Western  Powers  did  not  seem  to  the  Soviet  Government  to  preclude  com¬ 
mercial  relations  with  Germany  and  Italy,  and  he  mentioned  that  there 
was  now  a  prospect  of  the  resumption  of  the  trade  negotiations  with 
Germany  which  had  been  broken  off  in  the  spring.2 

(vii)  Negotiations  for  an  Anglo-Franco-Russian  Pact  of 
Mutual  Assistance,  1  June  to  4  August 

Molotov’s  hint  of  the  possibility  of  a  rapprochement  with  Germany  was  no 
doubt  intended  not  only  as  a  gesture  of  encouragement  towards  the 
Nazis  but  also  as  a  threat  which  might  predispose  the  Western  Powers  to 
accept  a  Russian  counter-proposal  which  was  being  prepared  at  the  time 
of  his  speech  and  which  was  handed  by  him  to  Seeds  and  Naggiar  on 
2  June.3  This  took  the  form  of  a  redraft  of  the  British  draft  agreement  to 
bring  it  into  accordance  with  Russian  views.  The  most  startling  change 
was  in  the  definition  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  tripartite  pact  would 
come  into  operation.  Mutual  assistance  was  to  be  given  in  the  event  of 
hostilities  arising  out  of  (1)  direct  aggression  against  any  of  the  three 
Powers;  (2)  aggression  against  ‘Belgium,  Greece,  Turkey,  Roumania, 

1  The  ‘five  Powers’  were  Poland,  Rumania,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Belgium  (the  maintenance 
of  Belgium’s  neutrality  was  guaranteed  by  a  treaty  of  which  Great  Britain  and  France  were 
signatories).  2  See  above,  p.  435*  3  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  697* 
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Poland,  Latvia,  Estonia  and  Finland,  whom  England,  France  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  have  agreed  to  defend  against  aggression’;  (3)  assistance  to  any 
other  European  state  which  asked  for  it  in  order  to  resist  a  violation  of  its 
neutrality  (Art.  I).  The  Russian  draft  also  provided  (Art.  V)  for  an 
undertaking  that,  in  the  event  of  the  pact’s  coming  into  operation,  the 
three  states  would  only  ‘conclude  an  armistice  or  peace  by  joint  agree¬ 
ment’.1  Another  important  change  was  the  provision  that  an  agreement 
‘as  to  methods,  forms  and  extent  of  assistance’  should  come  into  force 
simultaneously  with  the  main  agreement  (Arts.  II  and  VI). 

Both  the  British  and  French  Governments  foresaw  that  the  provision 
for  the  simultaneous  signature  of  the  pact  of  mutual  assistance  and  of  a 
convention  setting  out  the  conclusions  reached  in  staff  talks  was  likely  to 
lead  to  difficulties  and  delays.2  The  main  stumbling-block  at  the  moment, 
however,  was  the  mention  of  all  the  buffer  states  by  name  as  the  recipients 
of  guarantees  in  Article  I  of  the  Soviet  draft.  There  was  no  doubt  what 
the  reaction  to  this  proposal  would  be  on  the  part  of  the  states  concerned. 
The  British  Government  felt  it  quite  impossible  to  compel  these  states  to 
come  into  a  security  system  of  Russian  devising,  and  thereby  connive  in  an 
extension  of  Communist  power,  and  the  French  Government  were  also 
much  alarmed  at  the  implications  of  this  passage  in  the  Russian  note.3 
On  7  June  Chamberlain  made  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons4 
on  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Government.  There 
was  now,  he  said,  general  agreement  on  the  main  objects  to  be  attained. 
The  British  Government  had  been  able  to  satisfy  the  U.S.S.R.  that  they 
were  ready  to  conclude  an  agreement  on  the  basis  of  full  reciprocity  and 
to  give  her  full  military  support  in  the  event  of  any  act  of  aggression  in¬ 
volving  her  in  hostilities  with  a  European  Power.  One  or  two  difficulties, 
however,  still  remained  to  be  solved,  ‘in  particular  the  position  of  certain 
States,  which  do  not  want  to  receive  a  guarantee  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  compromise  the  strict  neutrality  which  they  desire  to  preserve. 
It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  impose  a  guarantee  on  States  which  do  not 
desire  it.’ 


1  Though  this  was  not  represented  at  the  time  as  one  of  the  points  of  major  importance,  the 
failure  of  the  British  and  French  Governments  to  accept  it  without  question  seems  to  have  con¬ 
tributed  largely  towards  Russian  doubts  of  the  Western  Powers’  sincerity.  Nikonov  ( Origin  of 
World  War  II,  p.  78)  comments  unfavourably  on  the  fact  that  this  part  of  the  Russian  proposals 
was  rejected  as  premature  by  the  British  communication  of  15  June.  ‘The  necessity  for  such  a 
clause  in  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  mutual  assistance’,  writes  Nikonov,  ‘was  evident  to  everyone 
who  really  desired  the  creation  of  a  stable  coalition  for  counteracting  aggression.’ 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  nos.  715,  743. 

3  Bonnet  was  said  to  have  remarked:  ‘France  and  England  could  certainly  not  consent  to 
giving  the  Soviet  Union  support  for  such  an  extension  of  Bolshevism  in  Eastern  Europe.  . 
Acceptance  of  the  Soviet  proposal  would  mean  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  Soviet  pro¬ 
tectorate  over  the  states  named  in  the  note’  (Telegrams  of  5  and  6  June  to  Washington  from 
Bullitt,  quoted  in  Langer  and  Gleason:  Challenge  to  Isolation,  p.  116). 

4  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  348,  coll.  400-2. 
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By  this  time  the  British  and  French  Governments  were  perturbed  at  the 
slow  pace  of  the  negotiations  and  were  debating  what  steps  they  could 
take  to  speed  things  up.1  On  6  June  Seeds  was  asked  to  return  to  London 
for  a  thorough  discussion  on  outstanding  points,  in  the  hope  that  if  he  was 
armed  with  the  necessary  arguments  he  could  conduct  the  negotiations 
with  greater  authority  and  avoid  the  delay  that  was  inevitable  when  every 
point  had  to  be  referred  back  to  London.2  Seeds,  however,  was  ill  and 
unable  to  travel,3  and  it  was  therefore  decided  to  send  a  special  emissary 
to  Moscow  to  help  Seeds  in  the  negotiations.4  Chamberlain  announced 
this  decision  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  7  June,  and  next  day  it  became 
known  that  the  envoy  was  to  be  William  (afterwards  Baron)  Strang,  head 
of  the  Central  Department  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Strang  had  formerly 
been  Counsellor  of  the  Moscow  Embassy  and,  like  Seeds,  he  had  a  com¬ 
petent  knowledge  of  the  Russian  language.  He  was  therefore  admirably 
equipped  for  carrying  out  his  mission.  Doubts  were  felt,  however,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  about  the  wisdom  of  sending  anyone  to  Moscow  at 
this  moment  who  was  not  of  ministerial  rank.  Chamberlain  himself  had 
gone  to  see  Hitler  at  Berchtesgaden,  Godesberg,  and  Munich.  Should  not 
Chamberlain  or  Halifax  have  made  the  journey  to  Moscow  and  established 
personal  contact  with  Stalin?  Halifax  did  consider  the  possibility  of 
going  to  Moscow  himself,5  and  Eden,  who  had  made  Stalin’s  acquaintance 
when  he  visited  Moscow  in  1935,  volunteered  to  go.6  The  decision  to  send 
Strang  and  not  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  may  well  have  been  due,  in  part 
at  least,  to  recognition  of  the  fact  that  no  emissary,  however  highly  placed, 
could  be  sure  of  achieving  success,  and  the  higher  the  level  on  which  the 
negotiations  had  been  conducted  the  more  resounding  their  failure  would 
be.  The  decision  was  also  perhaps  influenced  by  another  consideration: 
the  possibility  that  the  Russians  might  prove  more  amenable  if  the  Western 
Powers  did  not  appear  too  anxious  for  agreement.  This  was  the  view 
taken  by  Bullitt,  the  American  Ambassador  in  Paris,  who  had  been 
Ambassador  in  Moscow  during  the  years  1933  to  1936.  Bullitt  told  his 
British  colleague  in  Paris  on  6  June  that  agreement  would  never  be 
reached  with  the  Soviet  Government  if  the  Western  Powers  gave  them  the 
impression  that  they  were  ‘running  after  them’.7  It  seems  clear,  at  all 
events,  that  the  choice  of  an  official  of  Strang’s  rank  as  British  emissary 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  715.  2  Ibid.  nos.  720,  722. 

3  Ibid.  no.  729.  4  Ibid.  no.  734. 

5  Halifax  told  Maisky  on  8  June  that  he  had  thought  of  suggesting  to  the  Prime  Minister 
that  he  (Halifax)  should  go  to  Moscow,  ‘but  it  was  really  impossible  to  get  away’  ( D.Brit.F.P . 
vi,  no.  5).  On  12  June,  after  Strang  had  left  London,  Maisky  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  for  Halifax  to  go  to  Moscow  ‘when  things  were  quieter’.  Halifax  replied  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  be  absent  from  London  for  the  present  (ibid.  no.  38). 

6  Churchill:  Second  World  War,  i.  303;  U.S.  edition,  i.  389. 

7  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  719.  Bonnet,  on  7  June,  professed  to  be  convinced  by  this  advice  (ibid, 
no.  740). 
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was  resented  by  the  Russians,1  though  it  is  improbable  that  this  made  any 
real  difference  to  the  outcome  of  the  negotiations. 

Strang  arrived  in  Moscow  on  14  June,2  and  between  that  date  and  4 
August,  when  he  was  recalled  to  London, the  British  and  French  negotiators 
in  Moscow  had  eleven  interviews  with  Molotov’,3  while  Maisky,  in  London, 
had  six  interviews  with  Halifax.4  During  this  period  there  was  a  constant 
interchange  between  London,  Paris,  and  Moscow  of  new  drafts  of  articles 
and  clauses,  of  amendments  and  counter-amendments.  For  some  weeks 
the  Western  Governments  were  misled,  as  they  had  been  in  May,  by  the 
Russians’  habit  of  saying  that  one  point,  among  several  which  they  had 
put  forward,  was  of  fundamental  importance.  When  the  British  and 
French  had  with  reluctance  conceded  this  particular  point,  they  expected 
the  Russians  to  make  concessions  in  their  turn,5  so  that  agreement  on  other 
outstanding  questions  would  quickly  be  reached,  only  to  find  that  another 
point,  not  previously  emphasized  by  the  Russians,  was  now  regarded  by 

1  See  Molotov’s  remark  to  Schulenburg  on  1 7  August  contrasting  Ribben trap’s  proposed  visit 
with  that  of  Strang  (p.  497  below).  Daladier  was  reported  by  Phipps  on  8  June  to  have  ‘reason 
to  suppose  that  the  Soviet  Government  are  rather  offended,  because  some  more  senior  person 
than  Mr.  Strang  is  not  going  to  Moscow’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  no.  2;  cf.  no.  3).  ‘The  sending  of  so 
subordinate  a  figure  gave  actual  offence.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  able  to  pierce  the  outer 
crust  of  the  Soviet  organism’  (Churchill,  Second  World  War,  i.  304;  U.S.  edition,  i.  389). 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  18.  The  following  account  of  the  negotiations  during  the  period  of 
Strang’s  visit  to  Moscow  is  mainly  based  on  the  telegrams  and  despatches  published  in  this 
volume  of  British  official  documents.  Naggiar’s  reports  to  the  French  Government  on  the  negotia¬ 
tions  were  not  printed  in  the  Livrejaune  frangais.  Bonnet  gave  an  outline  of  the  negotiations  in  his 
memoirs,  Fin  d’une  Europe  (pp.  187-204),  but  his  main  concern  was  naturally  to  clear  himself  of 
responsibility  for  the  breakdown  of  the  negotiations.  He  represented  the  French  attitude  as  one 
of  conciliation  between  the  British  and  Soviet  Governments,  which  was  to  some  extent  true, 
and  overlooked  the  embarrassment  which  he  caused  the  British  Government  by  sudden  changes 
of  front.  For  a  Russian  account  of  the  Anglo-Franco-Russian  and  the  simultaneous  German- 
Russian  negotiations  during  the  summer  of  1939  see  Histoire  de  la  Diplomatic,  ed.  V.  Potemkin, 
3  vols.  (Paris,  Librairie  de  Mbdicis,  1946-7),  iii.  696-713.  This,  however,  does  not  deal  with  the 
diplomatic  negotiations  in  any  detail.  Nikonov  ( Origin  of  World  War  II,  pp.  72-79)  gives  a  slightly 
fuller  account  of  them.  His  view  was  that  the  British  and  French  Governments  ‘were  not  really 
interested  in  the  conclusion  of  an  effective  mutual  assistance  pact  with  the  Soviet  Union’  (p.  79), 
and  attached  ‘incomparably  less  importance’  to  these  negotiations  than  to  their  negotiations 
with  Germany  (p.  71). 

3  On  15  June  (D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  nos.  60,  103),  17  June  (ibid.  nos.  69,  73),  21  June  (ibid.  nos.  119, 
122,  123),  22  June  (ibid.  no.  126),  1  July  (ibid.  nos.  206,  207),  3  July  (ibid.  nos.  225,  226), 
9  Jub  (ibid-  nos.  279,  281),  17  July  (ibid.  nos.  338,  339),  23  July  (ibid.  no.  414),  27  July  (ibid, 
no.  473),  2  August  (ibid.  no.  525). 

4  On  8  June  (ibid.  no.  5),  12  June  (ibid.  no.  38;  cf.  no.  281),  23  June  (ibid.  no.  135),  6  July 
(ibid.  no.  255),  12  July  (ibid.  no.  305),  25  July  (ibid.  no.  444). 

5  Halifax  had  told  Maisky  in  Geneva  on  22  May  that  the  British  Government  were  ‘greatly 
disappointed’  by  the  Soviet  Government’s  refusal  to  meet  them  half-way  (ibid,  v,  no.  582). 
On  23  June  he  spoke  still  more  plainly  to  the  Ambassador  on  this  subject.  He  ‘asked  M.  Maisky 
point-blank  whether  the  Soviet  Government  wanted  a  treaty  at  all;  to  which  M.  Maisky  said 
that  of  course  they  did,  and  why  did  I  ask  the  question?  Because,  I  replied,  throughout  the 
negotiations  the  Soviet  Government  had  not  budged  a  single  inch  and  we  had  made  all  the 
advances  and  concessions.  .  .  .  Saying  “No”  to  everything  was  not  my  idea  of  negotiation’ 
(ibid,  vi,  no.  135). 
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them  as  fundamental.  Since  the  points  to  which  the  Russians  attached 
most  importance  were  also  those  on  which  the  Western  Powers  were  most 
reluctant  to  yield,  the  latter  tried  to  strike  a  bargain  by  offering  concessions 
over  less  vital  matters,  but  this  only  encouraged  the  Russians  to  hold  out 
until  the  British  and  French  gave  way  over  the  main  points  also.  ‘Time 
after  time’,  wrote  Strang  on  20  July  of  this  ‘humiliating  experience’  in 
Moscow,  ‘we  have  taken  up  a  position  and  a  week  later  we  have  aban¬ 
doned  it ;  and  we  have  had  the  feeling  that  Molotov  was  convinced  from 
the  beginning  that  we  should  be  forced  to  abandon  it.’1  In  Strang’s 
opinion,  this  process  of  piecemeal  concessions  reminded  the  Russians  of 
previous  Anglo-French  capitulations  to  the  Axis  Powers,2  and  increased 
their  suspicion  that  the  Western  Powers  were  merely  playing  with  them 
in  order  to  gain  time  for  reaching  a  settlement  with  Germany3— a  suspicion 
which  was  also  strengthened  by  the  slow  progress  of  the  negotiations, 
for  which  the  Russians  accused  the  Western  Powers  of  being  responsible.4 5 

The  truth  was,  as  Strang  pointed  out  both  at  the  beginning3  and  towards 
the  end6  of  his  mission  to  Moscow,  that  the  Russians  were  in  a  much 
stronger  position  for  negotiating  than  the  Western  Powers.  The  Anglo- 
French  guarantees  to  Poland  and  Rumania  were  accomplished  facts, 
which,  it  could  be  assumed,  had  relieved  the  Russians  of  some  anxiety 
regarding  part  of  their  western  front,7  and  they  could  afford  to  hold  out 
for  their  own  terms  in  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  frontier.  Moreover,  the 
Soviet  Government  were  well  aware  that  they  were  in  a  key  position 
because  the  Western  Powers  could  not  implement  their  promises  to  Poland 
and  Rumania  without  Russian  assistance,  and  they  were  therefore  bound 
to  do  their  best  to  associate  Russia  in  some  way  with  the  ‘peace-front’. 
They  also  knew  that  important  sections  of  public  opinion  in  Britain  and 
France  were  bringing  strong  pressure  to  bear  on  their  Governments  to 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  376,  p.  422.  2  Ibid. 

3  Zhdanov,  in  an  article  published  in  Pravda  of  29  June  (see  also  p.  460  below),  suggested  that 

the  Western  Powers  were  making  play  with  the  obstinacy  of  the  Soviet  Government  in  order  to 
prepare  their  own  public  opinion  for  a  deal  with  the  aggressors.  Seeds  was  of  opinion  that  ‘every 
member  of  the  Politbureau  considers  the  present  British  Government  as  imbued  with  a  spirit  of 
“capitulating”  if  possible  to  [the]  Axis  Powers’  (telegram  of  24  July:  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  416). 

4  Molotov  had  complained  to  Seeds  at  their  first  interview  on  8  May  of  the  Western  Powers’ 
delay  and  had  pointed  out  that  the  ‘Soviet  Government  had  always  replied  .  .  .  within  three  days 
instead  of  three  weeks’  (ibid,  v,  no.  421).  The  Russians  had  less  to  complain  of  in  this  respect  in 
June  and  July,  but  they  were  still  able  to  take  the  line  that  the  British  and  French  were 
deliberately  obstructing  progress  by  haggling  over  unessential  points.  Zhdanov,  in  his  article 
of  29  June,  declared  that  the  negotiations  had  been  dragging  on  for  seventy-five  days,  and  fifty- 
nine  of  these  had  been  wasted  owing  to  British  and  French  tactics.  For  Astakhov’s  admission  in 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  Bulgarian  Minister  in  Berlin  that  the  Russians  had  deliberately  been 
conducting  the  negotiations  in  a  dilatory  way  see  p.  474  below. 

5  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  122.  6  Ibid.  no.  376. 

7  It  had  not  relieved  them  of  all  anxiety  in  this  respect,  if  they  genuinely  feared,  as  they  well 
might,  that  Poland  or  Rumania  would  come  to  terms  with  Germany  without  offering  resistance, 

and  that  the  Western  Powers  would  therefore  be  absolved  from  honouring  their  guarantees. 
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come  to  terms  with  Russia  without  delay.  The  Soviet  Government,  on 
the  other  hand,  did  not  have  to  trouble  about  public  opinion,  and,  unlike 
the  Western  Governments,  they  had  alternative  courses  open  to  them. 
The  fact  that  they  were  prepared  to  negotiate  with  two  ‘capitalist’  Powers 
did  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  Soviet  leaders  were  of  one  mind  in 
thinking  the  conclusion  of  such  a  pact  the  best  possible  course.1  There  was 
always  the  possibility — as  the  Western  Powers  had  recognized  from  the 
first — that  they  would  decide  to  retreat  into  isolation.  Whether  or  not 
they  were  in  fact  weighing,  throughout  their  negotiations  with  Great 
Britain  and  France,  the  relative  advantages  of  agreement  with  those 
Powers  and  agreement  with  Germany,  it  was  also  always  open  to  them  to 
follow  up  the  tentative  overtures  towards  Germany  which  they  had  made 
in  the  spring. 

To  the  Western  Powers,  with  their  doubts  of  Russia’s  military  strength 
and  efficiency  and  their  growing  apprehensions  of  an  early  German  move, 
the  advantages  of  a  three-Power  pact  seemed  to  lie  mainly  in  its  value  as  a 
deterrent  to  an  aggressor  who  was  traditionally  afraid  of  fighting  on  two 
fronts;  and  the  French  and  British  Governments  were  perhaps  slow  to 
recognize  that  the  Russians  were  thinking  in  much  more  concrete  terms 
than  they  were  themselves.  The  Soviet  Government  had,  it  was  true, 
professed  concern  that  the  contemplated  three-Power  agreement  should 
be  of  a  character  that  would  deter  Germany  from  aggression,  but,  as  the 
conversations  proceeded,  the  Russians  showed  that  their  main  concern 
was  how  to  strengthen  their  position  in  preparation  for  the  war  with 
Germany  which  they  probably  always  regarded  as  inevitable  sooner  or 
later.  They  were  determined  that  their  north-western  flank  should  not  be 
left  unguarded,  and  before  they  committed  themselves  they  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  know  precisely  how  much  help  they  could  count  on  from  the 
West.  ‘The  important  point’,  said  Molotov  on  27  July,  ‘was  to  see  how 
many  divisions  each  party  would  contribute  to  the  common  cause  and 
where  they  would  be  located.’2  For  the  Russians,  all  through  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  this  was  probably  the  acid  test  by  which  the  value  of  an  agreement 
with  the  West  would  be  judged.  Their  attitude  became  somewhat  clearer 
to  the  Western  Governments  as  the  discussions  dragged  out  their  weary 
length,  but  it  never  became  clear  enough  to  prepare  the  Western  Powers 
for  the  volte-face  in  August  whereby  the  Russians  obtained  for  themselves 
certain  definite  short-term  advantages.3 


1  ‘The  conclusion  of  a  close  political  and  military  alliance  with  two  capitalist  Powers  would 
be  something  quite  new  in  their  foreign  policy.  ...  If  we  do  not  trust  them,  they  equally  do  not 
trust  us.  .  .  .  If  we  are  in  two  minds  about  the  wisdom  of  what  we  are  doing,  so  are  they.  It  is 
possible  that  there  are  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Kremlin  about  it,  and  it  is  this  uneasiness  on 
both  sides  which  is  making  the  negotiations  so  difficult’  (letter  from  Strang  to  Sargent  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  20  July:  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  376,  pp.  422-3). 

2  Ibid.  no.  473,  p.  524. 


3  See  below,  pp.  491  seqq. 
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The  Western  Governments  were  also  hampered  in  the  negotiations,  in 
comparison  with  the  Soviet  Government,  by  the  facts  that  there  were 
two  of  them  and  that  the  negotiations  were  taking  place  in  Moscow,  not 
in  London  or  Paris.1  Naturally  enough,  it  was  not  always  easy  to  resolve 
differences  of  opinion  about  the  importance  of  particular  questions  at 
issue  and  the  stage  at  which  concessions  should  be  made  to  Russian 
demands.  If  the  shiftiness  of  Bonnet’s  policy  caused  embarrassment  in 
London,  British  obstinacy  over  such  matters  as  the  definition  of  indirect 
aggression  seemed  in  Paris  to  imperil  the  success  of  the  negotiations  for 
no  useful  purpose.  On  the  whole,  the  French  still  left  the  British  to  take  the 
lead,  and  Naggiar,  their  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  backed  Seeds  up  over 
most  points  in  their  discussions  with  Molotov,  and  was  fruitful  in  suggestions 
for  getting  round  obstacles.  The  British  Government  also  had  less  cause 
during  this  period  to  complain  of  French  indiscretion.2  In  the  third  week 
in  July,  however,  reports  appeared  in  the  French  and  British  press  to  the 
effect  that  the  French  Government  were  prepared  to  meet  Molotov  on 
all  outstanding  points  and  were  urging  the  British  Government  to  fall 
into  line ;  and  these  reports  (which  were  in  accordance  with  the  facts)  were 
believed  in  London  to  be  due  to  a  leakage  of  information  in  Paris. 

The  French  Government  were,  indeed,  desperately  anxious  by  this 
time  that  some  kind  of  agreement  with  the  Russians  should  be  announced 
as  early  as  possible3  and  were  not  much  concerned  about  the  terms  of 
the  agreement.  The  British  Government,  too,  wished  for  the  speedy 
conclusion  of  the  negotiations,4  but  they  were  also  almost  at  an  end  of  their 
patience  with  Russian  intransigence,5  and  perhaps  considered  that  they 
were  more  likely  to  achieve  results  by  standing  firm  over  something.  At 
all  events,  they  decided  at  this  stage  that  the  question  of  the  definition  of 
indirect  aggression  involved  a  point  of  principle  on  which  they  could  not 
give  way.6 

1  Chamberlain,  whose  Government  had  to  stand  a  good  deal  of  fire  from  critics  at  home  about 
‘dawdling  diplomacy’,  dealt  with  this  point  in  his  speech  during  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  31  July,  just  before  the  House  rose  for  the  summer  recess.  ‘I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  if  you  were  to  make  out  an  accurate  time  table  you  would  find  that  much  more  time 
had  been  consumed  by  the  British  Government  and  the  French  Government  in  making  their 
answers  to  the  Soviet  Government  than  has  been  consumed  by  the  Soviet  Government  in  making 
their  answers  to  us.  Is  not  that  natural  and,  indeed,  inevitable?  Mr.  Molotov  was  conducting 
these  negotiations  on  the  spot.  If  he  wished  to  refer  to  his  own  Government  he  had  only  to  drive 
a  short  distance  through  the  city  and  he  was  in  their  presence.  The  British  and  French  Ambassa¬ 
dors  had  to  refer  to  their  respective  Governments  and  to  report  on  each  stage  of  the  negotiations. 
We  had  to  communicate  with  one  another  and  agree  upon  the  answer  before  we  could  reply’ 
(H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  350,  col.  2022). 

2  Strong  representations  were  made  to  Bonnet  early  in  June  on  the  need  for  secrecy  ( D.Brit.F.P . 
vi,  no.  20),  and  Bonnet  promised  not  to  show  any  more  drafts  to  Suritz  (ibid.  no.  43). 

3  See  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  p.  198. 

4  ‘We  attach  great  importance  to  showing,  in  the  near  future,  some  result  of  our  protracted 
negotiations’  (Foreign  Office  to  Seeds,  6July:  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  253). 

5  Ibid.  no.  298.  6  See  below,  pp.  464-9,  471. 
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During  the  first  four  or  five  weeks  of  the  discussions  in  Moscow,  between 
the  middle  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  August,  most  of  the  negotiators’ 
time  was  taken  up  by  two  closely  associated  questions.  How  were  the 
Baltic  States  and  other  small  states  which  did  not  want  a  guarantee  to  be 
brought  within  the  scope  of  the  three-Power  pact?  And  how  was  the 
problem  of  indirect  aggression  to  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  pact? 
The  question  of  the  attitude  of  Poland  and  Rumania  towards  Russian 
assistance  remained  in  the  background,  though  it  was  clear  that  it  would 
eventually  have  to  be  tackled;1  and  the  question  of  the  stage  at  which  a 
military  convention  was  to  be  negotiated  and  signed  did  not  become 
acute  until  the  period  now  under  review  was  nearly  at  an  end. 

We  have  seen2  that  the  Russian  proposal  of  2  June  included  a  provision 
that  the  three  Powers  should  defend  against  aggression  eight  states  which 
were  to  be  mentioned  by  name.  This  proposal  aroused  strong  objections 
in  London  and  Paris  both  because  the  states  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain 
and  France  wished  not  to  be  referred  to  by  name  in  any  agreement  with 
Russia,3  and  because  the  list  included  Finland,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  which 
had  not  been  offered  guarantees  by  France  and  Britain  and  which  were 
known  to  be  strongly  averse  to  receiving  a  guarantee  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  Western  Governments  hoped  to  get  round  this  difficulty  by  Article 
I  of  a  new  British  draft  of  a  tripartite  agreement,  dated  6  June,  which 
Strang  took  to  Moscow  with  him.4  This  new  draft  mentioned  no  names 
but  provided  for  intervention  by  the  three  Powers  both  in  the  case  of 
aggression  against  a  state  which  had  asked  for  assistance  and  in  the  case 
of  action  by  ‘a  European  Power’  which  the  three  contracting  Govern¬ 
ments  ‘considered  to  threaten  the  independence  or  neutrality  of  another 
European  state  in  such  a  way  as  to  constitute  a  menace  to  the  security  of 
the  country  concerned’.  Molotov  rejected  this  formula  as  inadequate  at 


1  One  question  concerning  Poland  which  gave  rise  to  some  discussion  arose  out  of  the  fact 
that  Germany  was  not  referred  to  by  name  as  the  aggressor  in  either  the  Anglo-French  or  the 
Russian  drafts  of  a  three-Power  pact.  The  phrase  used  was  ‘a  European  Power’,  and  this  meant 
that  the  Western  Powers  might  be  entering  into  a  legal  commitment  to  defend  Poland  against 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  vice  versa.  They  had  no  intention,  in  fact,  of  guaranteeing  Poland  against  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  they  did  not  see  any  need  to  provide  for  the  hypothetical  contingency  that  Poland 
might  attack  the  U.S.S.R.  independently,  and  not  in  association  with  Germany.  They  were 
anxious  to  clarify  this  point  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  when  Seeds  raised  it  with  Molotov  the  latter’s 
suspicions  were  at  once  aroused  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  nos.  69,  73,  99,  1 1 3) .  It  was  decided  towards 
the  end  of  July  that  this  was  a  matter  which  had  better  be  left  for  elucidation  in  the  General 
Staff  conversations  (ibid.  nos.  432,  456,  504). 

2  See  above,  p.  451. 

3  The  Rumanian  Government  had  expressed  this  wish,  with  considerable  emphasis,  on  more 
than  one  occasion  while  the  arrangements  for  a  guarantee  were  under  discussion.  The  Polish 
Government,  which  had  learnt  from  Paris  the  purport  of  the  Russian  proposal  of  2  June,  informed 
the  British  Government  on  2  June  that  Poland  could  not  agree  to  her  name  being  mentioned  in 
any  agreement  with  Russia,  and  that  the  idea  of  assistance  by  Russia  to  an  attacked  state  without 
its  consent  could  not  be  accepted  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  no.  22). 

4  Text  ibid.  no.  35,  annex  2  (pp.  39-40). 
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his  second  meeting  with  the  Ambassadors  and  Strang  on  16  June,1  and 
sug§ested  that,  if  the  difficulty  that  the  Baltic  States  were  unwilling  to 
accept  a  guarantee  was  insurmountable,  it  might  be  best  if  the  whole 
question  of  guaranteeing  other  states  were  to  be  ‘postponed  as  not  being 
ripe  for  agreement’,  and  the  three  Powers  were  to  conclude  a  pact  pro¬ 
viding  for  mutual  assistance  in  the  case  of  direct  aggression  only.  Molotov 
withdrew  this  suggesdon  on  22  June,  since  the  Western  Powers  had  not 
at  once  accepted  it,  and  stated  that  the  Soviet  Government  reverted  to 
their  proposals  of  2  June.2 

The  Russians’  motives  for  insisting  that  the  states  to  be  defended  against 
aggression  must  be  named  in  the  three-Power  pact  were  somewhat  obscure 
to  the  Western  Governments,  but  a  good  deal  of  light  was  thrown  on  the 
Soviet  Government’s  general  atdtude  towards  the  problem  of  the  Baltic 
States  by  two  articles  in  Pravda  on  1 3  and  29  June.  The  first  article3  argued 
that  the  Baltic  States  were  incapable  of  defending  their  own  independence, 
and  that  the  acceptance  by  them  of  help  from  the  Great  Powers  would 
not  threaten  them  with  the  loss  of  sovereignty  or  independence,  since  all 
peace-loving  states  were  seeking  mutual  help  against  aggression.  The 
refusal  of  the  Governments  of  Finland,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  to  accept  help 
must  be  due  either  to  a  ‘misunderstanding’  or  to  a  ‘badly  concealed  desire 
of  certain  statesmen  to  wreck  the  formation  of  a  defensive  front  of  peace¬ 
ful  Powers  against  aggression’.  The  article  then  went  on  to  allege  that  the 
peoples  of  these  states,  as  distinct  from  their  Governments  and  ruling 
classes,  were  vitally  interested  in  obtaining  a  guarantee  of  assistance.4 


1  Ibid.  nos.  69,  73.  By  16  June  a  TASS  communique  had  announced  that  the  results  of  the  first 
interview,  on  the  15th,  and  of  examination  of  the  Anglo-French  proposals,  were  regarded  in  the 
Foreign  Ministry ‘as  not  being  entirely  favourable’  (ibid.  no.  66).  Another  TASS  communique, 
announcing  to  the  public  that  the  latest  Anglo-French  proposals  were  unacceptable,  was  issued 
on  22  June,  again  before  the  adverse  decision  was  communicated  officially  to  the  Ambassadors 
(ibid.  no.  124). 

2  Ibid.no.  126.  Though  the  Western  Powers  did  not  like  the  idea  of  a  limited  pact  of  this  kind, 
which  would  take  no  account  of  their  obligations  to  Poland  and  Rumania  (ibid.  nos.  80,  146), 
they  continued  for  some  weeks  to  keep  in  mind  the  possibility  that,  as  a  last  resort,  a  proposal 
for  a  pact  of  this  kind,  but  including  provision  for  consultation  in  cases  not  covered  by  its  terms, 
might  be  brought  up  again  from  their  side  as  an  alternative  to  the  breakdown  of  the  negotiations 
(ibid.  nos.  221,  252,  253,  279,  281,  290,  297,  301).  They  seem  to  have  abandoned  the  idea  after 
Strang  had  pointed  out  on  20  July  that  the  Russians  would  presumably  insist  that  even  a  limited 
pact  of  this  kind  must  be  accompanied  by  a  military  convention  (ibid.  no.  376). 

3  Summarized  ibid.  no.  42. 

4  Cf.  Maisky’s  remark  to  Halifax  on  6  July  that  the  fuss  which  the  Baltic  States  were  making 
was  ‘about  75  per  cent,  for  purposes  of  show’.  He  had,  he  said,  heard  from  prominent  people  in 
those  states  that,  although  they  could  not  ask  for  a  guarantee  or  accept  one  openly,  they  would 
not  really  object  if  a  guarantee  was  arranged  (ibid.  no.  255).  The  attitude  of  Rumania  and 
Greece  towards  the  offer  of  Anglo-French  guarantees  had,  in  fact,  been  not  unlike  that  which 
Maisky  attributed  to  the  Baltic  States,  but  the  Rumanian  and  Greek  Governments  had  never 
protested  to  the  British  and  French  Governments  against  the  guarantees,  but  had  said  in  private 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  have  them,  provided  that  their  role  could  be  a  passive  one  (see  above, 
pp.  104-6). 
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It  also  hinted  at  ‘foreign  influences’  at  work  on  the  Governments  and  even 
suggested  that  the  inspiration  might  come  from  ‘certain  reactionary 
circles  in  the  democratic  states’. 

The  article  in  Pravda  of  29  June  was  signed  by  Zhdanov,  and  it  appeared 
under  the  heading  ‘The  English  and  French  Governments  do  not  want 
an  Agreement  on  Terms  of  Equality  with  the  U.S.S.R.’.1  Zhdanov  dealt 
at  some  length  with  the  delays  in  the  negotiations,  which  raised  ‘doubts  as 
to  the  sincerity  of  the  real  intentions  of  England  and  France’.  He  went  on 
to  accuse  them  of  ‘piling  up  artificial  difficulties’,  the  chief  of  which  was 
the  question  of  guaranteeing  Finland,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

There  is  clearly  no  foundation  for  statements  that  the  said  Baltic  States  do  not 
want  these  guarantees  and  that  it  is  this  consideration  which  prevents  England 
and  France  from  accepting  the  Soviet  proposals.  Such  statements  can  only  be 
inspired  by  one  motive,  namely  the  desire  to  complicate  the  negotiations  and  to 
bring  them  to  a  dead  end.  In  any  case  we  all  know  of  instances  which  prove 
that  when,  for  instance,  England  considers  it  to  be  in  her  interest  to  guarantee 
this  or  that  country,  she  can  find  ways  and  means  of  doing  so  without  waiting 
for  the  countries  concerned  to  ask  for  guarantees  for  themselves. 

Zhdanov  also  developed  the  argument  that  there  was  no  difference 
between  the  attitude  of  Poland  and  that  of  the  three  Baltic  States  in  regard 
to  a  Russian  guarantee.  Poland  had  also  stated  that  she  did  not  want  such 
a  guarantee,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  British  and  French  Governments 
from  asking  the  Soviet  Government  to  promise  to  defend  Poland  against 
aggression. 

All  this  [Zhdanov  concluded]  argues  that  the  English  and  French  do  not  want  an 
agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R.  based  on  the  principles  of  equality  and  reci¬ 
procity.  .  .  .  What  they  want  is  an  agreement  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  would 
play  the  part  of  a  hired  labourer  and  bear  the  whole  weight  of  responsibility  on 
its  shoulders.  No  self-respecting  country  will  conclude  such  an  agreement. 

It  was  clear  from  these  articles  that  the  Western  Governments  were 
going  to  be  faced  with  demands  which  would  be  hard  to  reconcile  with 
their  earlier  assurances  to  the  Baltic  States,  but  to  which  they  would  have 
to  make  substantial  concessions  if  they  wanted  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  U.S.S.R.2  The  Anglo-French  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Government  continued  to  be  punctuated  by  protests  from  Finland,3 
Latvia, 4  and  Estonia,5  declaring  that  uninvited  assistance  from  a  Great 

1  Full  translation  in  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  193. 

2  The  German  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  commenting  on  Zhdanov’s  article  in  a  telegram  to 
Berlin,  pointed  out  that  Zhdanov  was  one  of  Stalin’s  confidants,  so  that  ‘the  article  was  doubtless 
written  on  orders  from  above’.  He  wrote  that,  in  diplomatic  circles,  the  article  was  ‘regarded 
first  and  foremost  as  a  blackmailing  manoeuvre  against  Britain  and  as  an  expression  of  the  Soviet 
Union’s  unchanged  mistrust’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  no.  582). 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  nos.  35,  151,  243,  278,  373. 

4  Ibid.  nos.  35,  37,  137,  151,  271. 


5  Ibid.  nos.  35,  81,  151,  256,  294,  345. 
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Power  would  be  regarded  as  aggression;  but  after  the  publication  of 
Zhdanov’s  article  the  British  Government  felt  obliged  to  warn  the  Baltic 
Governments  that  they  might  be  compelled,  in  the  general  interest,  to 
accept  arrangements  which  the  Baltic  States  would  not  like.1  On  10  July 
Chamberlain  was  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  whether  he  could 
‘give  an  assurance  that  no  sovereign  State  contrary  to  its  will  shall  be 
included  in  any  non-aggression  pact  entered  into  by  His  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment’.  He  was  also  asked  for  a  more  explicit  assurance  that  any  agreement 
to  which  the  Government  was  a  party  would  ‘not  impair  the  independence 
and  freedom  of  the  Baltic  States’.  His  reply  was  cautious. 

It  is  the  general  policy  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  to  maintain  respect  for  the 
integrity  of  all  sovereign  States.  In  particular,  they  are  aware  of  the  desire  of 
Finland  and  the  Baltic  States  to  preserve  their  independence  and  neutrality,  and 
as  this  is  also  the  objective  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  they  will  naturally  take 
full  account  of  these  considerations  in  the  present  negotiations.2 

By  this  time,  there  were  disturbing  signs  of  a  tendency  in  the  Baltic 
States  to  draw  closer  towards  Germany.  Latvia  and  Estonia  (though 
not  Finland)  had  accepted  the  German  offer  of  a  non-aggression  pact,3 
and  all  three  states  seemed  to  be  taking  measures  to  reinsure  themselves 
with  Germany  against  the  possibility  of  Russian  intervention.  Thus 
Munters,  the  Latvian  Foreign  Minister,  had  visited  Berlin  in  the  first 
week  of  June;  at  the  end  of  June,  the  German  Chief  of  Staff  was  in  Tallinn 
and  Helsinki;4 5  and  soon  afterwards  a  party  of  high-ranking  German 
intelligence  officers  visited  Helsinki,  again  calling  at  Tallinn  en  route* 
The  British  Government  pointed  out  in  Moscow  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  take  any  steps,  such  as  mentioning  the  Baltic  States  by  name  in  the 
three-Power  agreement,  which  would  be  likely  to  accelerate  this  process 
of  rapprochement  with  Germany;6  but  they  found  that  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  took  a  different  view  of  the  matter.  To  them,  signs  that  the  Baltic 
States  were  moving  into  Germany’s  orbit  were  only  additional  proof  of  the 
need  for  guaranteeing  those  states,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  Indeed, 
the  Russians  insisted  so  strongly  that  Finland,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  must 

1  Halifax  told  the  Finnish  Minister  in  London  on  5  July  that  he  hoped  the  Finnish  Foreign 
Minister  ‘would  appreciate  that,  if  ultimately  an  agreement  were  reached  which  was  not  entirely 
in  accordance  with  what  the  Finnish  Government  felt  to  be  desirable,  it  would  only  be  because 
we  considered  that  higher  issues  were  at  stake’  (ibid.  no.  243,  p.  266). 

2  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  349,  col.  1784.  The  questions  had  been  asked  by  two  members  of 

the  Labour  Opposition.  3  See  above,  p.  365. 

4  This  visit  had,  however,  been  arranged  some  time  before  in  return  for  a  visit  from  the  Finnish 
and  Estonian  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  Berlin. 

5  Halifax  mentioned  these  visits  to  the  Estonian  Minister  in  London  on  26  June,  and  the 
British  Minister  in  Tallinn  also  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Estonian  Foreign  Minister  on 
1  o  July.  The  Estonians,  in  their  replies,  implied  that  the  German  officers  had  merely  looked  in 
at  Tallinn  and  that  their  real  business  had  been  with  the  Finns  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  nos.  256,  294). 

6  Ibid.  nos.  127,  199, 
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be  included  in  a  nominal  roll  of  states  to  be  defended  against  aggression 
that  it  looked  as  though  they  might  even  wish  to  push  the  three  states 
into  Germany’s  arms  in  order  to  have  an  excuse  for  intervention.1 

The  difficulty  over  the  inclusion  in  the  agreement  of  a  nominal  roll  of 
the  states  that  were  to  be  defended  was  eventually  solved — though  not 
entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Western  Powers2 — when  Molotov  told 
the  Ambassadors  on  3  July3  that  the  Soviet  Government  agreed  to  a 
proposal  (which  had  originally  been  made  by  Naggiar,  as  a  personal 
suggestion,  at  the  meeting  on  21  June)4  that  the  list  should  not  be  included 
in  the  text  of  the  agreement  but  should  be  contained  in  a  separate  instru¬ 
ment  to  be  attached  to  the  agreement  but  not  published.  It  was,  however, 
still  not  decided  which  states  were  to  be  named  in  the  list,  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  would  call  for  the  intervention  of  the  three  Great  Powers 
had  also  not  been  settled. 

The  Soviet  Government  had  included  the  name  of  Belgium  in  the  list 
of  guaranteed  states  given  in  their  proposal  of  2  June;5  but  at  that  stage 
the  Western  Governments  had  not  raised  with  them  the  question  whether 
the  Russian  guarantee  should  also  apply  to  the  Netherlands  and  Switzer¬ 
land.  By  a  gentleman’s  agreement  made  in  February  1939, 6  the  British 
and  French  Governments  had  undertaken  to  treat  an  act  of  German 
aggression  against  either  of  these  states  as  a  casus  belli ,  but  neither  of  the 
Governments  concerned  had  been  asked  if  they  wished  for  a  guarantee, 
nor  had  they  been  informed  officially  of  the  decision.7  They  were  there- 

1  Seeds  was  asked  by  the  Foreign  Office  if  he  could  explain  the  Russian  insistence  on  a  nominal 
roll,  and  on  24  June  he  replied  as  follows:  ‘They  [the  Soviet  Government]  are  intensely  suspicious 
of  the  .  .  .  Baltic  States.  .  .  .  They  pretend  to  fear,  and  perhaps  they  do  genuinely  fear,  that  the 
Baltic  States  may  voluntarily,  or  under  pressure,  move  into  the  German  orbit  and  accept  a 
degree  of  domination  which  the  Soviet  Government  would  regard  as  a  menace  to  their  security. 
They  therefore  have  it  in  mind  to  secure  our  assistance  or  at  the  least  apparent  connivance 
should  they  ever  find  it  expedient  to  intervene  in  the  Baltic  States  (not  necessarily  in  the  case  of 
a  major  conflagration  but  in  conditions  which  we  would  not  regard  as  threatening  the  peace  of 
Europe).  ...  I  am  not  questioning  the  military  importance  to  Soviet  Russia  of  these  States 
which  in  war-time  might  be  the  object  of  a  race  with  Germany  .  .  .  but  I  am  bound  to  draw 
attention  to  a  less  praiseworthy  motive  on  their  part’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  no.  139,  p.  161). 

2  Halifax  admitted  to  Maisky  on  6  July  that  he  did  not  expect  that  the  inclusion  of  the  list  in 

an  unpublished  protocol  instead  of  in  the  text  of  the  agreement  would  mean  that  it  would  remain 
a  secret,  but  he  thought  the  procedure  that  had  been  agreed  on  was  preferable  all  the  same  (ibid, 
no.  255).  It  was,  of  course,  common  knowledge  that  the  question  of  naming  the  states  to  be 
defended  against  aggression  was  under  discussion,  and  that  the  Baltic  States  were  included  in  the 
list.  3  Ibid.  nos.  225,  226. 

4  Ibid.  no.  123.  5  See  above,  p.  451.  6  See  above,  p.  66. 

7  At  the  beginning  of  July  the  Netherlands  Government  informed  the  British  and  French 
Governments  that  they  ‘could  not  consent  to  [a]  procedure  whereby  certain  Powers  gave  one 
another  guarantees  affecting  the  position  of  Holland’  and  stated  their  intention  of  publishing  this 
protest.  It  was  represented  to  them  that  this  action  would  hamper  the  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Government  and  play  into  the  Germans’  hands;  but  they  insisted  that  they  ‘could  not 
remain  entirely  silent  in  the  present  case  when  they  had  not  done  so  in  the  case  of  the  German 
offer  of  guarantee’.  On  3  July,  accordingly,  they  issued  an  official  announcement  reaffirming 
their  traditional  policy  of  neutrality  and  stating  that  they  had  not  been  consulted  about  the 
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fore  in  much  the  same  position  as  the  Baltic  States  (and,  indeed,  the  fact 
that  the  Western  Governments  had  recognized  that  they  could  not  afford, 
in  their  own  interests,  to  allow  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Switzerland  to  be  violated  made  them  more  sympathetic 
than  they  might  otherwise  have  been  towards  the  Russian  attitude  on  the 
problem  of  the  Baltic  States).  There  was,  however,  an  important  differ¬ 
ence,  which  the  Finns  did  not  fail  to  point  out  to  the  British  Government. 
The  Netherlands  and  Switzerland  were  neighbours  respectively  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  not  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  they  had  no  fear  that  the 
Western  Governments  would  seek  an  excuse  for  intervention  to  serve  their 
own  ulterior  purposes.  The  Finnish  Government,  on  the  other  hand, 
‘were  convinced  that  the  Soviet  aim  was  a  gradual  infiltration  and  pene¬ 
tration  of  their  country’.1 

In  the  communication  which  Seeds  made  to  Molotov  on  15  June  the 
Netherlands  and  Switzerland  were  classed  with  Finland,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia  as  states  which  might  be  the  channel  of  ‘indirect  aggression  against 
the  three  contracting  Powers’,  but  which  had  not  received  or  did  not  wish 
to  receive  a  guarantee.2  Later,  when  it  became  clear  that  a  nominal  list 
of  states  to  be  defended  against  aggression  would  have  to  be  included 
either  in  the  text  of  the  three-Power  agreement  or  in  an  unpublished 
protocol,  the  Western  Powers,  basing  themselves  on  the  principle  of 
reciprocity  to  which  the  Russians  seemed  to  attach  so  much  importance, 
asked  that  the  Netherlands  and  Switzerland,  and  also  (at  the  French  wish) 
Luxembourg,  should  be  included  in  the  list  if  the  Baltic  States  were 
included.3  This  request  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  controversy.  The 
Russians  argued  that  it  would  be  impossible,  or  at  any  rate  very  difficult, 
for  them  to  promise  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  Netherlands  or  Switzer¬ 
land  because  they  were  not  in  diplomatic  relations  with  those  countries.4 
They  refused  to  consider  the  case  of  Luxembourg  at  all,5  and,  though  the 
French  continued  to  press  for  this,  they  were  not  supported  very  strongly 
by  the  British.6  The  Russians  also  took  the  line  that  the  new  obligations 
which  they  would  be  undertaking  on  behalf  of  the  guaranteed  states  were 
so  heavy7  that  they  could  not  extend  their  commitments  to  cover  unguaran- 

Anglo-French  negotiations  with  Russia  and  had  first  learnt  of  them  from  the  press  ( D.Brit.F.P . 
vi,  nos.  202,  215,  229,  note  1).  The  Swiss  Government  also  published  a  protest  on  7  July  (Beloff: 
Foreign  Policy  of  Soviet  Russia,  ii.  257). 

1  This  statement  was  made  by  the  Finnish  Minister  at  an  interview  at  the  Foreign  Office  in 
London  on  27  June  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  no.  278,  p.  307).  On  5  July  Gripenberg  told  Halifax  that 
Molotov  ‘had  recently  more  or  less  intimated  to  the  Finnish  Minister  at  Moscow  that  he  could 
not  allow  Finland  to  fortify  the  Aland  Islands’  (ibid.  no.  243,  p.  265).  See  below,  pp.  489-90,  for 
Russian  views  on  the  Aland  Islands  and  other  bases  in  the  Baltic,  as  expounded  during  the  Anglo- 
Franco-Russian  staff  talks  in  August. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  nos.  35,  60.  3  Ibid.  nos.  127,  139,  146,  151,  199. 

H  Ibid.  nos.  181,  193,  206,  207,  221,  225,  226,  281. 

5  Ibid.  no.  281.  6  Ibid.  nos.  171,  253,  279,  329. 

7  Molotov  told  the  Ambassadors  on  2 1  June  that  the  obligations  which  the  Soviet  Government 
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teed  Western  states  unless  they  were  given  something  in  return.  On  1 
July  Molotov  said  that  the  Soviet  Government  might  consider  the  inclusion 
of  the  Netherlands  and  Switzerland  in  the  list  if  Turkey  and  Poland  would 
agree  to  conclude  mutual  assistance  pacts  with  the  U.S.S.R.1  The  Turkish 
Government  were  willing  in  principle  to  conclude  such  a  pact,  but  the 
Western  Governments  knew  that  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to 
suggest  to  Poland  that  she  should  enter  into  any  arrangement  of  this  kind 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  They  therefore  abandoned  the  attempt  to  get  the 
Netherlands  and  Switzerland  on  to  the  same  footing  as  the  Baltic  States, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  July  they  fell  back  on  an  earlier  idea2  that  there 
should  be  a  general  provision  for  consultation  in  cases  where  one  or  more 
of  the  contracting  Powers  considered  it  necessary  to  intervene  because  of 
an  attack  on  or  threat  to  a  state  not  named  in  the  agreement.3 

In  fact,  the  question  of  Russian  assistance  in  the  event  of  a  German 
threat  to  or  attack  on  the  Netherlands  or  Switzerland  was  a  somewhat 
academic  one,4  and  the  Western  Governments’  principal  motive  for 
pressing  for  the  inclusion  of  the  two  states  in  the  nominal  roll  was,  perhaps, 
that  they  wanted  to  win  a  point  of  some  kind  to  set  against  the  concessions 
which  they  were  always  making.  Their  suggestion  that  a  threat  to  the 
Netherlands  or  Switzerland  should  be  the  subject  of  consultation  was  not 
to  Molotov’s  liking,  and  in  any  case  the  question  of  consultation  had 
become  involved  with  the  wider  question  of  a  definition  of  indirect  aggres¬ 
sion,  which  was  one  of  the  most  hotly  contested  of  all  the  issues  that  divided 
the  Western  Governments  and  the  Soviet  Government. 

The  phrase  ‘indirect  aggression’  had  been  bandied  about  in  conver¬ 
sations  and  telegrams  since  the  opening  of  the  discussions,  but  it  seems  not 
to  have  dawned  on  the  Western  negotiators  for  some  time  how  different  a 
meaning  the  words  had  for  them  and  for  the  Russians.  The  case  that  the 
British  and  French  had  primarily  in  mind  when  they  used  the  words 
was  that  of  a  German  attack  on  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  or  Switzerland 
which  would  threaten  their  own  security,  as  opposed  to  a  direct  attack  on 
Great  Britain  or  France.5  In  the  same  way,  a  German  attack  on  Poland 
or  Rumania  or  the  Baltic  States  would,  in  their  eyes,  constitute  indirect 
aggression  against  the  U.S.S.R.  They  were  willing  from  the  first  that 
mutual  assistance  should  come  into  operation  if  there  was  an  actual  or 
threatened  use  of  force  against  a  small  state  bordering  on  any  one  of  the 


had  been  asked  to  assume  in  respect  of  the  countries  guaranteed  by  France  and  Great  Britain 
would,  according  to  the  calculations  of  the  Russian  General  Staff,  call  for  the  mobilization  of 
100  divisions  (ibid.  no.  123).  1  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  nos.  206,  207,  225,  226,  281,  300. 

2  Ibid.  nos.  3,  35.  3  Ibid.  nos.  252,  253,  300,  329,  338. 

4  In  a  war  with  Germany  which  arose  out  of  aggression  against  a  small  West  European  state 
the  Russians  could  not  help  Great  Britain  or  France  unless  the  difficulty  over  the  transit  of 
Russian  troops  through  Poland  or  Rumania  could  be  overcome. 

5  Ibid.  no.  244. 
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three  contracting  Powers  which  involved  the  loss  of  that  state’s  indepen¬ 
dence  or  neutrality;  but  they  thought  that  any  cases  not  of  this  easily 
defined  kind  would  be  best  dealt  with  by  a  procedure  for  consultation.1 
By  the  end  of  June  the  British  Government  had  agreed  to  drop  from  their 
draft  texts  two  provisions  which  had  been  intended  to  safeguard  the  small 
states  from  being  ‘assisted’  against  their  will  on  the  pretext  of  indirect 
aggression.2  They  had  also  agreed,  under  pressure  from  France,  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  word  ‘defend’  for  the  word  ‘assist’  in  a  clause  containing  the 
phrase  ‘another  European  state  which  the  contracting  country  concerned 
felt  obliged  to  assist  in  maintaining  its  independence  or  neutrality’.3 

These  concessions,  however,  did  not  get  to  the  root  of  the  matter  as  the 
Russians  saw  it.  They  were  determined  that  the  provisions  for  mutual 
assistance  should  cover  not  only  indirect  aggression  of  the  ‘classic’  kind 
which  the  Western  Powers  had  in  mind,  but  also  the  new  techniques 
introduced  by  the  Nazis,  by  means  of  which  they  had  gained  control  of 
Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Memel  without  striking  a  blow.  Molotov 
had  mentioned  the  surrender  of  President  Hacha  of  Czechoslovakia  as  a 
case  in  point  on  30  May.4  He  referred  to  this  case  again  on  1  July,5  and 
thereafter  it  provided  him  with  one  of  his  stock  arguments.  When  the 
Ambassadors  objected,  on  1  July,  that  there  had  been  no  reference  to 
indirect  aggression  of  this  kind  in  the  proposals  of  2  June,  on  which  the 
Soviet  Government  had  stated  that  they  were  still  taking  their  stand,6 
Molotov  said  that  the  Soviet  Government  were  entitled,  like  the  other 
two  Governments,  to  raise  new  points  during  the  discussion.  On  3  July 
he  asked  for  a  definition  of  indirect  aggression  to  be  included  in  the  un¬ 
published  protocol  which  was  to  contain  the  nominal  roll  of  states  to  be 
defended  against  aggression.7  The  text  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  included  the  words  ‘.  .  .  indirect  aggression,  under  which  .  .  .  term 
is  to  be  understood  an  internal  coup  d'etat  or  a  reversal  of  policy  in  the 
interests  of  the  aggressor’.8  The  reaction  of  the  Western  Governments 
to  this  proposal  was  extremely  unfavourable,9  and  for  once  Molotov  did 
not  refuse  to  ‘budge  a  single  inch’.  On  9  July  he  proposed  a  new  definition 
of  indirect  aggression :  ‘which  .  .  .  term  is  to  be  understood  as  covering  the 

1  Ibid.  nos.  35,  83. 

2  These  were  the  clauses  which  had  figured  in  the  British  draft  agreement  of  6  June,  providing 
that  assistance  to  small  states  should  be  given  only  in  accordance  with  their  own  wishes  and  that 
mutual  assistance  between  the  three  Great  Powers  should  be  ‘without  prejudice  to  the  rights 
and  interests  of  other  Powers’  (ibid.  nos.  8o,  89,  151).  Cadogan  had  told  Corbin,  the  French 
Ambassador,  on  1 7  June  that  the  second  clause  was  ‘perhaps  rather  a  relic  of  the  time  when  we 
were  being  very  careful  of  the  Polish  and  Roumanian  susceptibilities’,  and  that  the  British 
Government  would  not  ‘fight  very  hard  for  it’  (ibid.  no.  80). 

3  Ibid.  nos.  158,  159;  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  p.  191.  The  French  argument  was  that  a  state 

could  only  be  ‘assisted’  if  it  was  already  defending  itself.  The  word  ‘defend’  had  been  used  in  the 
Russian  draft  of  2  June.  4  D.Brit.F.P.  v,  no.  670,  p.  726. 

5  Ibid,  vi,  nos.  206,  207.  6  See  above,  p.  451. 

7  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  nos.  225,  226.  8  Ibid.  no.  227.  9  Ibid.  nos.  244,  252,  253. 
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use  by  a  European  Power  of  the  territory  of  one  of  the  undermentioned 
States  for  purposes  of  aggression  either  against  that  State  or  against  one 
of  the  three  contracting  countries’.1  He  explained  that  the  kind  of  cases 
which  this  definition  was  intended  to  cover  were  those  of  an  agreement 
between  a  Baltic  state  and  Germany  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
small  state’s  independence  or  neutrality  but  would  not  involve  a  threat 
of  force,  or  the  use  of  German  officers  and  instructors  to  transform  the 
army  of  a  Baltic  state  into  an  instrument  of  German  aggression.2 

The  Ambassadors  were  of  opinion  that  this  formula  might  prove  accept¬ 
able  to  their  Governments,3  and  the  French  Government  were  prepared 
to  agree  to  it.  They  considered  that  it  differed  little  in  substance  from  a 
British  formula  which  had  been  put  forward  on  6  July,  which  had  avoided 
all  mention  of  indirect  aggression  and  had  stated  that  ‘aggression’  was  to 
be  ‘understood  as  covering  action  accepted  by  the  State  in  question  under 
threat  of  force  by  another  Power  and  involving  the  abandonment  by  it 
of  its  independence  or  neutrality’.4  The  French  Government  also  pointed 
out  to  the  British  Government  that  they  would  be  free  to  interpret  the 
Russian  formula  in  such  a  way  that  they  would  not  be  obliged  to  support 
Russian  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another  state.5  The  British 
Government,  however,  were  not  willing  to  take  the  line  that  it  did  not 
matter  what  the  Soviet  Government  did  in  the  Baltic  States  so  long  as  the 
Western  Governments  were  not  required  to  support  their  action.  The 
British  Government  seem  to  have  been  genuinely  concerned  to  leave  the 
small  client  states  some  measure  of  freedom  in  deciding  their  own  destiny.6 
They  seem  also  to  have  thought  at  this  time  that  it  was  important  to  take 
a  firm  stand  with  the  Russians  even  at  the  risk  of  a  breakdown  of  the 
negotiations,  and  that  it  was  better  to  take  this  stand  over  the  definition 
of  indirect  aggression  than  over  the  other  question  which  was  still  in 
dispute — that  of  the  simultaneous  signature  of  a  military  and  a  political 
agreement.7  At  all  events,  Seeds  was  informed  by  the  Foreign  Office  on 
21  July  that  the  British  Government  could  not  ‘be  a  party  to  an  arrange¬ 
ment  whereby  they  may  be  placed  in  [the]  position  of  becoming  accessories 
to  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  States’.8  The  British  Govern¬ 
ment  considered  that  attempts  to  find  a  formula  which  would  cover  all 


1  D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  no.  279,  p.  309.  2  Ibid.  no.  281. 

3  Ibid.  no.  279.  4  Ibid.  no.  253.  s  Ibid.  no.  357. 

6  They  refused,  for  instance,  to  put  as  much  pressure  as  the  French  were  prepared  to  put  upon 
Poland  in  the  matter  of  the  transit  of  Russian  troops  (see  pp.  1 70-3  above) .  In  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  Baltic  States  they  had  to  take  account  of  the  concern  for  their  fate  among  some 
sections  of  British  opinion  which  had  prompted  the  parliamentary  questions  quoted  on  p.  461 

above.  They  were  also  aware  that  there  was  widespread  sympathy  in  the  United  States  for  the 

small  ‘democratic’  countries  which  had  achieved  national  independence  as  a  result  of  the  First 

World  War,  and  that  American  opinion  was  particularly  tender  towards  Finland,  as  the  only 
country  which  had  paid  its  war  debt  to  America  in  full. 

7  See  below,  pp.  469-72.  8  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  378. 
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the  methods  by  which  a  state  could  be  coerced  into  abandoning  its  inde¬ 
pendence  or  neutrality  could  only  lead  to  suspicion  and  misunderstanding. 
The  test  of  the  need  for  intervention  must,  in  their  view,  be  the  use  or 
threatened  use  of  force  which  caused  the  loss  of  independence  or  neutrality. 
Seeds  was  instructed  on  21  July  that  the  British  Government  could  not  go 
beyond  their  own  formula  of  6  July.  The  substance  of  this  must  be  pre¬ 
served  ‘at  all  costs’,  though  a  sentence  could  be  added  providing  for 
consultation  if  a  case  should  arise  which  was  not  covered  by  the  definition.1 

Seeds  had  already  been  told,  some  days  earlier,  that  the  formula  of 
6  July  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  British  Government’s  last  word  on  indirect 
aggression,2  and  had  told  Molotov  this  on  17  July.  Molotov  had  then  said 
that  his  definition  of  9  July  represented  his  Government’s  final  decision, 
which  could  not  be  reversed.3  Since  neither  side  showed  any  inclination 
to  yield  on  points  of  substance  at  the  next  meeting  between  Molotov  and 
the  Ambassadors  on  23  July,4  a  deadlock  seemed  to  have  been  reached. 
Seeds,  on  instructions  from  London,  stood  firm  at  another  meeting  with 
Molotov  on  27  July,5  and,  though  a  number  of  verbal  amendments  to  one 
or  other  of  the  rival  formulas  was  suggested,  generally  by  the  French,6 
none  of  them  bridged  the  gap  between  the  British  and  the  Russian  points 
of  view.  On  31  July  there  was  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  at 
Westminster  on  the  international  situation,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
Chamberlain  made  the  following  reference  to  the  question  of  indirect 
aggression : 

Of  course,  there  is  no  secret  about  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Government  and  the 
British  and  French  Governments  combined  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  agree 
upon  a  definition  satisfactory  to  all  parties  of  the  term  ‘indirect  aggression’, 
although  all  three  of  us  realise  that  indirect  aggression  may  be  just  as  dangerous 
as  direct  aggression,  and  all  three  of  us  desire  to  find  a  satisfactory  method  of 
providing  against  it.  At  the  same  time  ...  we  are  extremely  anxious  not  even  to 
appear  to  be  desirous  of  encroaching  upon  the  independence  of  other  States. 
And  if  we  have  not  agreed  so  far  with  the  Soviet  Government  upon  this  definition 
of  indirect  aggression,  it  is  because  the  formula  which  they  favoured  appeared 
to  us  to  carry  that  precise  signification.7 

The  debate  was  wound  up  by  R.  A.  Butler,  and  at  the  end  of  his  speech 
he  also  referred  to  the  question  of  indirect  aggression  in  terms  which 
probably  reflected,  faithfully  enough,  the  opinion  of  members  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  House  on  the  point  at  issue,  but  which  were  not 
calculated  to  promote  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  mutually 
acceptable  formula : 

We  have  proceeded  with  the  utmost  vigour  to  discuss  with  Russia  our  outstand- 

1  Ibid.  2  Ibid.  nos.  290,  298.  3  Ibid.  no.  338. 

4  Ibid.  no.  414;  see  also  p.  471  below.  5  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  473. 

6  Ibid.  nos.  483,  497,  525,  527.  7  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  350,  col.  2022. 
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ing  difficulties,  and  . . .  the  main  question  has  been  whether  we  should  encroach 
on  the  independence  of  the  Baltic  States.  We  are  in  agreement  with  [Sir  A. 
Sinclair]1  that  we  should  not  do  so,  and  the  difficulty  of  reaching  a  formula  on 
this  point  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  there  has  been  delay  in  these  negotia¬ 
tions.2 

The  reaction  in  Moscow  to  Butler’s  remarks  was  immediate  and  sharp. 
A  TASS  communique,  published  in  Izvestia  on  2  August,  declared  that 
Butler’s  statement  ‘misrepresented  the  attitude  of  [the]  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment’. 

In  actual  fact  [the  communique  went  on]  differences  of  opinion  do  not  lie  in 
[the]  question  of  [the]  infringement  or  non-infringement  of  [the]  independence 
of  [the]  Baltic  States,  since  both  parties  are  in  favour  of  guaranteeing  that  inde¬ 
pendence,  but  in  [the]  question  of  not  leaving  in  the  formula  about  ‘indirect 
aggression’  any  loophole  for  an  aggressor  who  is  making  an  attempt  on  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  Baltic  States.  One  of  the  reasons  of  the  delay  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  British  formula  leaves  such  a  loophole  for  an 
aggressor.3 

On  2  August  the  Ambassadors  had  another  interview  with  Molotov, 
who  at  once  protested  strongly  against  Butler’s  remarks  and  was  not 
mollified  by  Seeds’s  attempt  to  explain  that  Butler  must  have  had  in  mind 
the  importance  of  not  giving  cause  for  suspicion  to  the  Baltic  States  or  a 
handle  for  hostile  propaganda.4  Molotov  was,  Seeds  reported,  ‘a  different 
man’  at  this  interview,  and  the  Ambassador  felt  that  the  negotiations  had 
received  ‘a  severe  set-back’.5  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  no 
progress  towards  finding  an  agreed  formula  on  indirect  aggression  was 
made  at  the  meeting,  and  on  the  next  day,  when  Halifax  made  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  could  only  report  that  this  question  had  still 
not  been  settled.6  By  this  time,  both  the  Western  Governments  had  given 

1  Sinclair,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  Opposition,  who  had  opened  the  debate,  had  commented 

as  follows  on  the  negotiations  regarding  indirect  aggression:  ‘I  would  only  say  two  things:  first, 
that  none  of  us  would  countenance  any  encroachment,  from  whatever  quarter,  upon  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Baltic  States  .  .  .  and,  secondly,  that  nobody  who  glances  at  a  map  of  the  Baltic 
Sea  can  doubt  that  the  interest  of  Russia  in  the  independence  and  the  neutrality  of  the  Baltic 

States  is  no  less  than  ours  in  the  independence  and  neutrality  of  the  Low  Countries’  (H.C.  Deb. 
5th  ser.,  vol.  350,  col.  1996).  2  Ibid.  coll.  2099-100.  3  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  512. 

4  Next  day,  Butler  had  an  interview  with  Maisky  in  London  in  which  he  tried  to  remove  the 
impression  that  his  words  had  made.  The  TASS  communique,  as  Maisky  admitted,  had  not 
reported  his  remarks  with  complete  accuracy,  and  Maisky  promised  to  inform  his  Government 

of  this  fact  and  to  explain  that  the  ‘misunderstanding’  had  also  been  due  in  part  to  Butler’s 
remarks  having  been  ‘rather  elliptical  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  were  introduced  at  the  very 
end  of  a  speech’  (ibid.  no.  544).  5  Ibid.  no.  525. 

6  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  1 14,  col.  858.  On  1 7  August,  when  the  staff  conversations  in  Moscow 
were  already  on  the  rocks  (see  p.  490  below)  the  Foreign  Office  telegraphed  to  Seeds  that  it 
was  desirable  that  the  political  conversations  should  continue  now  that  military  conversations 
were  in  progress  and  sent  four  new  alternative  drafts  of  a  formula  for  dealing  with  indirect 
aggression,  any  of  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  British  Government.  All  four  alternatives 
(of  which  no  more  was,  of  course,  heard)  stipulated  that  the  action  by  ‘a  European  Power’  that 
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way  to  Russian  pressure  over  the  question  of  the  stage  at  which  a  military 
convention  was  to  be  signed,  and  the  definition  of  indirect  aggression  was 
the  only  outstanding  point  which  prevented  the  three  Powers  from  at 
least  initialing  the  clauses  of  a  political  agreement  before  general  staff 
conversations  began.1 

The  decision,  which  had  been  taken  meanwhile,  that  negotiations  for 
a  military  agreement  should  begin  immediately  had  not  been  reached 
without  much  heart-searching  in  London  and  Paris.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
conclusion  of  a  military  convention  had  been  the  third  of  the  three  essential 
points  mentioned  by  Molotov  to  Seeds  on  15  May;2  and  the  Russian 
proposal  of  2  June  had  included  a  provision  that  a  military  agreement 
setting  out  the  ‘methods,  form  and  extent’  of  the  assistance  which  the 
three  Powers  would  be  promising  to  give  each  other  should  come  into 
force  at  the  same  time  as  the  pact  itself.  Nevertheless,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  negotiations  in  June  the  British  and  French  Governments  had  hoped 
that  they  would  be  able  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Government  to  withdraw 
this  demand.  Their  main  objection  to  the  proposal  was  that  the  negotiation 
of  a  military  convention  was  bound  to  be  a  slow  process,  and  they  were 
most  reluctant  to  contemplate  postponing  the  signature  of  a  political 
agreement  until  such  time  as  the  General  Staffs  of  the  three  countries  had 
been  able  to  reach  agreement  on  military  clauses.3  There  was  also,  of 
course,  another  consideration  which  was  put  succinctly  by  Strang  in  a 
letter  to  the  Foreign  Office  on  20  July:  ‘It  is,  indeed,  extraordinary  that 
we  should  be  expected  to  talk  military  secrets  with  the  Soviet  Government 
before  we  are  sure  that  they  will  be  our  allies.’4  This,  however,  was  one  of 
the  questions  on  which  Molotov’s  stonewalling  tactics  proved  most  success¬ 
ful.  The  Ambassadors’  arguments  availed  nothing,  and  indeed,  as  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  two  sides  were  reduced  in  number  during 
the  discussion,  the  question  of  the  military  convention  loomed  up  as  the 
point  to  which  the  Soviet  Government  attached  the  greatest  importance 
of  all.  Without  definite  proof  that  they  would  receive  substantial  help  from 
the  West  they  were  not  going  to  enter  into  any  new  commitments. 

At  first,  the  Western  Governments  hoped  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
satisfy  the  Russians  by  promising  to  initiate  staff  talks  as  soon  as,  or  shortly 
after,  the  political  agreement  had  been  signed.5  A  provision  to  this  effect 
was  included  in  a  draft  text  of  the  whole  treaty,  in  the  form  that  the 
Western  Governments  would  be  prepared  to  accept,  which  had  been 

was  to  be  covered  by  the  term  ‘indirect  aggression’  must  involve  the  abandonment  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  or  neutrality  of  the  state  against  which  the  action  was  directed  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  nos. 
43  and  44)- 

1  For  the  English  and  French  texts  of  the  draft  agreement,  as  it  stood  on  23  July,  see  ibid,  vi, 
no.  493.  See  also  ibid.  no.  646  for  verbal  amendments  to  this  text  made  by  the  Legal  Adviser  at 
the  Foreign  Office.  2  See  above,  p.  446.  3  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  nos.  35,  147,  298. 

4  Ibid.  no.  376,  p.  424.  5  Ibid.  no.  2. 
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drawn  up  in  the  Embassies  in  Moscow  and  which  the  two  Ambassadors 
proposed  at  the  end  of  June  should  be  presented  to  Molotov  at  the  earliest 
convenient  moment.1  On  receiving  this  suggestion,  the  Foreign  Office 
told  Seeds  that  he  was  not  to  agree  that  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
political  agreement  should  be  made  dependent  on  the  signature  of  a 
military  convention,2  and  instructions  to  stand  firm  on  this  point  were 
sent  to  him  again  on  6  July.3  At  the  meeting  between  the  Ambassadors 
and  Molotov  on  9  July,  however,  Molotov  said  that  all  members  of  the 
Soviet  Government  were  unanimously  agreed  that  it  was  absolutely 
essential  for  the  political  and  the  military  agreements  to  be  signed  simul¬ 
taneously.  The  procedure  which  he  suggested  was  that  the  text  of  the 
political  agreement  should  be  initialed;  that  General  Staff  conversations 
should  begin  immediately;  and  that  the  political  and  military  agreements 
should  be  signed  and  come  into  force  at  the  same  time.  As  soon  as  the 
text  of  the  political  agreement  had  been  initialed  there  might,  he  thought, 
be  public  announcements  outlining  its  provisions.4  On  1 1  July  Seeds 
heard  from  London  that  the  British  Government  were  disposed  to  accept 
this  arrangement,  provided  that  the  Soviet  Government  would  accept 
their  formula  on  indirect  aggression.5  If  the  Soviet  Government  would 
not  accept  this  bargain,  the  British  Government  thought  that  the  time 
might  have  come  to  say  to  Molotov  that  the  only  alternatives  left  were  the 
conclusion  of  an  agreement  for  mutual  assistance  in  cases  of  direct  aggres¬ 
sion  only,  with  provision  for  consultation  in  other  cases,  or  the  breakdown 
of  the  negotiations.6  The  French  Government,  however,  did  not  like 
either  of  these  ideas.7  They  thought  it  better  to  accept  the  latest  Russian 
formula  on  indirect  aggression,8  which  would,  they  believed,  mean  that 
the  political  agreement  could  be  concluded  at  once,  and  maintain  their 
refusal  to  agree  to  simultaneous  signature  of  the  political  and  military 
agreements.  They  foresaw  (quite  correctly)  that  points  would  arise  in  the 
staff  conversations  which  would  require  the  consent  of  Poland  and 
Rumania,  and  if  the  political  agreement  was  not  concluded  first  they 
feared  that  nothing  would  have  been  signed  before  German-Polish  relations 
entered  on  their  critical  stage — a  development  which  they  expected  (again 
quite  correctly)  in  August.9  They  were  willing,  however,  to  agree  that 
French  and  British  missions  should  go  to  Moscow  at  once  to  start  staff 
conversations.10 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  182.  2  Ibid.  no.  208.  3  Ibid.  no.  252. 

4  Ibid.  no.  281.  5  See  above,  pp.  464-5.  6  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  nos.  290,  298. 

7  Ibid.  no.  301.  Seeds  also  advised  against  presenting  Molotov  with  the  choice  between  a 
limited  convention  and  breakdown  except  in  the  very  last  resort.  There  might,  he  thought,  be  a 
party  in  the  Soviet  Government  which  would  prefer  the  negotiations  to  break  down  (ibid.  no. 
297)-  The  Foreign  Office  reverted  to  the  idea  on  21  July  (ibid.  no.  381),  but  no  action  was  taken 
in  this  sense.  8  See  above,  pp.  465-6.  9  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  295. 

10  Ibid.  nos.  307,312.  At  the  beginning  of  June  Daladier  had  suggested  that  a  British  and  a 
French  general  should  accompany  Strang  to  Moscow  to  start  staff  conversations  (ibid.  no.  2), 
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In  deference  to  French  wishes,  the  Foreign  Office  instructed  Seeds  on 
15  July  not  to  offer  Molotov  the  bargain  which  they  had  suggested  on  the 
nth,  but  to  tell  him  that  the  Western  Powers  would  be  ready  to  begin 
staff  talks  at  once  if  he  would  abandon  his  insistence  on  simultaneous 
signature  of  the  military  and  political  agreements  and  accept  the  British 
formula  on  indirect  aggression.1  This  proposal  was  put  to  Molotov  on 
17  July  and  he  at  once  rejected  it.  The  political  and  military  parts  of  the 
agreement  must,  he  said,  form  one  organic  whole,  and  unless  the  Western 
Governments  would  agree  to  this  there  was  no  point  in  pursuing  the  dis¬ 
cussions.2  This  threat  of  a  breakdown  from  the  Russian  side  reduced 
Bonnet  almost  to  panic.  Since  the  end  of  June  the  French  Government 
had  been  receiving  reports  from  Berlin  and  Moscow  that  the  Russo- 
German  trade  negotiations  had  been  or  were  about  to  be  resumed,3  and 
Bonnet  had  just  had  a  letter  from  Ribbentrop  warning  France  not  to 
meddle  in  East  European  affairs.4  It  now  seemed  to  Bonnet  that  the 
paramount  need  was  to  conclude  some  kind  of  agreement  with  Russia 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  regardless  of  its  provisions.  He  therefore 
urged  the  Foreign  Office  in  London,  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  accept  the 
Russian  proposals  both  on  indirect  aggression  and  on  the  simultaneous 
signature  of  political  and  military  clauses.5  The  British  Government 
rejected  this  advice  so  far  as  the  formula  on  indirect  aggression  was 
concerned,  but  instructed  Seeds  that  he  could  accept  the  Russian  proposal 
regarding  the  political  and  military  clauses.6  He  was,  however,  to  make 
a  last  attempt  to  persuade  Molotov  to  agree  to  the  British  definition  of 
indirect  aggression  so  that  the  political  points  could  all  be  cleared  up  before 
the  negotiation  of  the  military  convention  began.7 

On  23  July  Seeds  told  Molotov  that  the  British  Government  accepted 
the  principle  that  the  military  and  political  agreements  should  be  signed 
and  come  into  force  simultaneously.  This  announcement  appeared  to 
give  Molotov  great  satisfaction,8  and,  when  Seeds  went  on  to  say  that  the 
definition  of  indirect  aggression  w'as  a  matter  of  principle  on  which  the 


but  on  25  June  Bonnet  told  the  British  Government  that  he  agreed  with  them  in  thinking  that  the 
dispatch  of  military  missions  should  be  postponed  (ibid,  no  147). 

1  Ibid.  no.  329.  2  Ibid.  no.  338. 

3  See  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  pp.  206-7.  The  renewal  of  the  negotiations  was  announced 
in  Moscow  on  22  July  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  no.  399).  See  also  p.  474  below. 

4  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  189. 

5  Representations  to  this  effect  were  made  on  18  and  again  on  19  July  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  nos.  346, 
357,  358;  Bonnet:  Find’une  Europe,  pp.  198-9). 

6  For  arguments  in  favour  of  accepting  this  proposal  set  out  by  Strang  in  his  letter  of  20  July 

to  the  Foreign  Office  see  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  376.  7  Ibid.  no.  378. 

8  Molotov’s  satisfaction  might  have  been  due  to  his  taking  this  British  concession  as  proof  that 
the  Western  Powers  were  at  last  willing  to  ‘get  down  to  brass  tacks’;  but  it  might  equally  well 
have  been  due  to  the  belief  that  the  presence  of  Anglo-French  military  negotiators  in  Moscow 
would  be  the  best  possible  means  of  inducing  Germany  to  raise  the  terms  which  she  was  prepared 
to  offer  for  a  Russo-German  settlement. 
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British  Government  could  not  give  way,  Molotov  said  that  this  question 
did  not  raise  insuperable  obstacles  and  that  he  thought  a  generally  accept¬ 
able  formula  could  be  found.  He  did  not,  however,  agree  with  the  Ambas¬ 
sadors  that  another  attempt  should  be  made  to  settle  this  question  before 
starting  the  staff  talks.  This,  Molotov  thought,  would  only  cause  unneces¬ 
sary  delay;  it  would  be  better  for  the  staff  talks  and  the  discussion  on 
indirect  aggression  to  be  carried  on  side  by  side.1  Naggiar’s  report  on  this 
interview  was  so  optimistic  that  the  French  Government  seem  to  have 
concluded  that  the  political  agreement  was  now  virtually  ‘in  the  bag’, 
since  there  only  remained  unimportant  differences  in  detail  over  indirect 
aggression  which  could  easily  be  settled.2  Seeds,  who  knew  that  the 
question  of  indirect  aggression  could  not  be  so  lightly  dismissed,  took  a 
less  rosy  view  than  his  colleague,  but  he  also  hoped  that  Molotov’s  obvious 
pleasure  at  the  concession  over  the  military  convention  meant  that  he 
intended  to  do  his  best  to  meet  British  wishes  over  the  only  remaining 
point  of  difference.3 

At  the  next  interview  between  the  Ambassadors  and  Molotov,  however, 
on  27  July,  Molotov’s  attitude  was  stiffer,  possibly  because  Russian  sus¬ 
picions  of  British  ‘appeasement’  had  been  fed  during  the  last  few  days  by 
reports  in  the  press  of  many  European  countries  that  a  deal  between 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  had  been  discussed  between  Wohlthat, 
Goring’s  economic  assistant,  and  Hudson,  the  British  Secretary  for  Over¬ 
seas  Trade.4  At  this  meeting  on  27  July  the  Ambassadors  told  Molotov 
that  their  Governments  now  agreed  to  the  immediate  initiation  of  staff 
talks,  but  hoped  that  negotiations  on  indirect  aggression  would  be  resumed 
during  the  interval  before  the  French  and  British  Military  Missions  arrived 
in  Moscow.  Molotov  evaded  their  attempts  to  reopen  the  discussion,  and 
he  refused  to  fall  in  with  their  wishes  over  a  matter  to  which  the  Western 
Governments  attached  considerable  importance.  In  order  to  extract  the 
maximum  advantage  out  of  the  situation  and  to  satisfy  public  interest  at 
home,  the  Western  Governments  were  anxious  to  announce  that  the 
political  negotiations  were  now  considered  to  be  sufficiently  far  advanced 
to  allow  of  the  initiation  of  staff  conversations  and  that  French  and  British 
Military  Missions  would  be  going  to  Moscow  for  this  purpose  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  point  had  been  put  to  Molotov  by  the  Ambassadors  on  23 
July  and  he  had  shown  that  he  did  not  much  like  the  idea,  which  was  that 
the  announcement  should  take  the  form  of  a  joint  communique.5  When  the 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  414. 

2  For  Naggiar’s  telegram  of  24  July  to  Paris  see  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  p.  202.  Bonnet, 
commenting  on  this  telegram,  wrote  that  the  political  agreement  had  been  ‘practically  concluded’ 
on  23  July,  since  all  the  difficulties  had  been  surmounted  (ibid.).  Daladier,  speaking  in  the 
Chamber  in  July  1946,  went  still  further,  and  said  that  the  agreement  was  initialed,  and  that 
Molotov  refused  to  sign  it  ( Journal  OJficiel,  18  July  1946,  p.  2681). 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  416.  4  See  above,  pp.  217-19. 


5  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  414. 
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draft  of  such  a  communique  was  shown  to  him  on  the  27th,  he  not  only 
refused  to  agree  to  a  joint  or  simultaneous  announcement  by  the  three 
Powers  but  said  that  the  Soviet  Government  were  opposed  to  the  issue  of 
statements  by  the  other  two  Governments.  The  mere  fact  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Military  Missions  in  Moscow,  should,  he  thought,  be  sufficient  to 
impress  Germany  and  satisfy  public  opinion,  and  the  Soviet  Government 
would  prefer  that  no  announcement  should  be  made  until  the  General 
Staff  conversations  had  fulfilled  their  purpose.1 

In  the  face  of  this  attitude,  the  French  Government  were  inclined  to 
give  way  once  again  and  refrain  from  making  an  announcement,2  but  the 
British  Government  decided  that  they  must  make  a  statement  to  the  House 
of  Commons  before  its  adjournment  early  in  August.  Accordingly,  at 
question  time  on  31  July,  the  Prime  Minister  replied  to  questions  on  the 
progress  of  the  negotiations  with  Russia  and  the  opening  of  staff  conver¬ 
sations  in  the  following  terms : 

The  Soviet  Government  has  proposed  that  at  the  present  state  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  begin  military  conversations  forthwith.  His 
Majesty’s  Government  and  the  French  Government  have  concurred  and 
arrangements  are  being  made  to  send  British  and  French  military  representa¬ 
tives  to  Moscow  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  proposed  that,  concurrently  with  the 
military  conversations,  political  discussions  should  continue  with  a  view  to 
reaching  final  conclusion  on  the  terms  of  the  political  agreement.  The  British 
delegation  will  be  headed  by  Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Reginald  Plunkett  Ernle- 
Erle-Drax,  and  will  include  Air-Marshal  Sir  Charles  Burnett  and  Major- 
General  Heywood.3 

As  we  have  seen,  the  question  of  indirect  aggression  was  dealt  with  in 
the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  same  day,  and  the  remarks 
made  on  this  subject  by  R.  A.  Butler  aroused  strong  resentment  in  Moscow.4 
Contrary  to  expectation,5  however,  Chamberlain’s  announcement  of  the 
dispatch  of  the  Military  Missions  did  not  call  forth  hostile  comment  in  the 
Russian  press. 

The  interview  between  Molotov  and  the  Ambassadors  on  2  August, 
at  which  Molotov  protested  against  Butler’s  speech,6  showed  that  the 
negotiations  on  indirect  aggression  had  reached  a  stalemate  which  was 
not  likely  to  be  broken  until  the  staff  conversations  were  under  way,  and 
since  Seeds  was  fully  seized  of  the  issues  at  stake  the  Foreign  Office  decided 
that  there  was  no  point  in  Strang’s  remaining  in  Moscow.  On  4  August, 
therefore,  they  recalled  him  to  London.7 


1  Ibid.  no.  473. 

3  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  350,  col.  1929. 
5  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  466. 

7  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  540. 


2  Ibid.  no.  479. 

4  See  above,  pp.  467-8. 
6  See  above,  p.  468. 
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(viii)  German- Russian  Negotiations,  8  June  to  12  August 

While  the  Anglo-Franco-Russian  negotiations  were  pursuing  their  slow 
course  between  the  middle  of  April  and  the  third  week  of  July,  the  Soviet 
Government  were  being  just  forthcoming  enough  towards  the  Germans 
to  keep  the  option  of  concluding  a  pact  with  Germany  rather  than  a  pact 
with  the  two  Western  Powers  if  they  finally  decided  that  that  would  pay 
them  the  highest  dividends  at  the  moment.1  Tentative  moves  were  made, 
early  in  June,  from  the  German  side,  to  resume  economic  discussions. 
Thus  Hilger,  Counsellor  of  the  German  Embassy  in  Moscow,  acting  on  the 
instructions  given  to  him  at  the  end  of  May,2  had  an  interview  with 
Mikoyan  on  8  June3  at  which  the  Soviet  Trade  Commissar  said  that  the 
Soviet  Government  would  regard  the  dispatch  to  Moscow  of  Schnurre 
(who  had  been  recalled  at  the  last  moment  when  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Russia  in  February)4  as  proof  that  the  Germans  were  in  earnest  in  desiring 
an  improvement  in  political  and  economic  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.3 
Hilger  then  returned  to  Berlin  for  a  short  visit,6  and  while  he  was  there 
another  feeler  was  thrown  out  by  Astakhov,  the  Soviet  charge  d’affaires. 
On  14  June  Astakhov  told  the  Bulgarian  Minister,  Draganov,  that 

the  Soviet  Union  .  .  .  were  vacillating  between  three  possibilities,  namely,  the 
conclusion  of  the  pact  with  England  and  France,  a  further  dilatory  treatment  of 
the  pact  negotiations,  and  a  rapprochement  with  Germany.  The  Soviet  Union  was 
most  in  sympathy  with  this  last  possibility.  .  .  .  The  fear  of  a  German  attack, 
however,  either  through  the  Baltic  countries  or  through  Rumania,  was  an 
obstacle.  If  Germany  would  declare  that  she  would  not  attack  the  Soviet 
Union  or  that  she  would  conclude  a  non- aggression  pact  with  them,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  probably  refrain  from  concluding  a  treaty  with  England.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  know  what  Germany  really  wanted,  apart  from 
certain  very  vague  allusions.7 

Draganov,  concluding  (no  doubt  correctly)  that  Astakhov  had  confided 
in  him  for  a  purpose,  called  on  the  following  day  on  Woermann  at  the 
Foreign  Ministry  and  reported  the  conversation  to  him.  On  17  June 
Schulenburg,  who  was  in  Berlin,  called  on  Astakhov,  who  expressed 
satisfaction  that  the  political  situation  between  Germany  and  Russia  was 
improving,  but  emphasized  that  there  was  great  mistrust  in  Moscow,  which 
would  have  to  be  overcome.8 

Meanwhile  Hilger  had  returned  to  Moscow  with  instructions  to  tell 

1  Sir  Lewis  Namier,  in  two  articles  in  United  Nations  World  (March  and  April  1949),  drew 
attention  to  the  complicated  tergiversations  of  policy  both  on  the  German  and  on  the  Russian 
side  and  to  the  hesitation  of  both  to  reach  an  agreement  in  which  neither  had  ultimate  confidence. 

2  See  above,  p.  437. 

3  Hilger  had  had  an  interview  with  Mikoyan  on  2  June  in  order  to  explore  the  ground,  but 
this  had  been  inconclusive  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  nos.  465,  491). 

4  See  above,  p.  435.  s  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  499. 

6  Ibid,  note  2.  7  Ibid.  no.  529.  8  Ibid.  no.  540. 
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Mikoyan  that  the  German  Government  were  now  willing  to  send  Schnurre 
to  Moscow  with  authority  to  conclude  an  agreement  for  the  expansion  of 
German-Russian  economic  relations,  though  they  could  not  regard  the 
latest  Russian  proposal  (which  was  that  put  forward  in  February)  as  a 
suitable  basis  for  the  negotiations.1  Mikoyan  received  Hilger  on  17  June, 
Babarin,  who  had  recently  been  appointed  to  the  post  of  Soviet  Deputy 
Commercial  Representative  in  Berlin,  being  also  present  at  the  interview. 
Mikoyan  expressed  disappointment  with  Hilger’s  communication.  He 
had,  he  said,  ‘expected  concrete  statements  as  to  which  points  of  his  last 
proposal’  would  or  would  not  be  accepted;  and  he  was  still  not  convinced 
that  the  Germans  were  not  ‘continuing  a  political  game’  in  which  they 
were  temporarily  interested.  Hilger  denied  that  the  Germans  were  playing 
a  political  game;  they  were  seriously  concerned  to  improve  economic 
relations,  but  they  expected  the  Russians  to  increase  their  offer  of  raw 
materials.2  On  25  June  Mikoyan  sent  for  Hilger  again  and  asked  for  a 
specific  statement  on  points  of  difference  to  be  supplied  to  him  before  he 
could  decide  whether  Schnurre  should  come  to  Moscow  or  not.3 

Since  Mikoyan’s  attitude  was  puzzling,  in  the  light  of  Astakhov’s  latest 
moves,  Schulenburg  was  asked  how  he  interpreted  the  Foreign  Trade 
Commissar’s  tactics.  He  replied,  on  27  June,  that  the  Soviet  Government 
appeared  to  believe  that  the  Germans  intended  the  resumption  of  trade 
negotiations  ‘to  influence  the  attitude  of  Britain  and  Poland’,  and  that 
they  would  suspend  the  negotiations  again  as  soon  as  they  had  achieved 
this  political  object.  Schulenburg  thought,  therefore,  that  economic 
negotiations  in  Berlin,  if  the  Russians  would  send  a  qualified  representative, 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  success  than  the  dispatch  of  Schnurre  to 
Moscow.4 

Next  day  (28  June)  Schulenburg  had  a  friendly  interview  with  Molotov. 
The  Ambassador  began  by  saying,  on  the  basis  of  recent  discussions  in 
Berlin,  that  the  German  Government  would  welcome  the  ‘normalization’ 
of  their  relations  with  the  Soviet  Government.  Molotov  replied  that  this 
was  also  the  desire  of  the  Soviet  Government.  The  two  men  touched  on 
the  questions  of  Germany’s  non-aggression  agreements  with  the  Baltic 
States  and  her  relations  with  Poland,  and  Molotov  asked  how  the  German 
Government  ‘visualized  further  developments’  between  Germany  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  Schulenburg  replied,  rather  vaguely,  that  both  countries  should 
‘avoid  everything  that  would  lead  to  further  deterioration  of  relations  and 

1  Ibid.  no.  543  (enclosure  2);  see  also  ibid.  no.  514.  See  above,  p.  435,  for  the  difficulties 
which  had  arisen  because  the  Germans  were  unable  to  supply  the  goods  asked  for  by  the  Russians 
in  return  for  their  raw  materials. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  543.  3  Ibid.  no.  568. 

4  Ibid.  no.  570.  Schnurre  was  at  this  time  opposed  to  the  suggestion  that  the  negotiations 
should  take  place  in  Berlin,  and  also  did  not  want  the  Embassy  in  Moscow  to  be  responsible  for 

economic  discussions  (ibid.  no.  576). 
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do  everything  that  might  result  in  their  improvement’.  Molotov  did  not 
seem  anxious  for  an  early  resumption  of  the  economic  negotiations;  he 
suggested  that  Mikoyan  should  be  given  the  further  information  for  which 
he  had  asked  and  that  a  visit  from  Schnurre  might  prove  useful  later.1 

Meanwhile,  Hitler  had  received  the  reports  on  Hilger’s  conversations 
with  Mikoyan,  and  on  29  June  he  decided  that  the  Soviet  Government 
should  be  told,  in  a  few  days’  time,  that  the  German  Government  ‘would 
not  be  interested  in  a  resumption  of  the  economic  discussions  with  Russia 
at  present’.2  This  decision  was  slightly  modified  as  the  result  of  Schulen- 
burg’s  more  favourable  report  on  his  talk  with  Molotov  on  the  28th. 
Ribbentrop,  the  Ambassador  was  informed  on  30  June,  was  ‘of  the  opinion 
that  in  the  political  field  enough  has  been  said  .  .  .  and  that  for  the  moment 
the  talks  should  not  be  taken  up  again  by  us’.  On  the  economic  side,  also, 
nothing  was  to  be  initiated  until  further  instructions  had  been  sent.3 

At  this  stage,  therefore,  both  the  Germans4  and  the  Russians  seemed 
reluctant  to  go  beyond  preliminary  soundings.  On  the  Russian  side, 
Zhdanov’s  article  in  Pravda  on  29  June  was  an  indication  that  the  Soviet 
Government  were  not  convinced  that  the  negotiations  with  the  West 
were  going  to  turn  out  satisfactorily,  but  wanted  to  see  whether  this  kind 
of  pressure  would  wring  further  concessions  out  of  the  Anglo-French 
negotiators.  At  the  end  of  June  the  Soviet  Government  seem  to  have 
learned  from  their  charge  d’affaires  in  Rome  that  Giano  had  told  him  of 
the  existence  of  a  German  plan  for  ‘a  decisive  improvement  in  German- 
Soviet  relations’  which  included  the  following  points :  Germany  would  use 
her  influence  with  Japan  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  Russo- 
Japanese  relations;  the  possibility  would  be  examined  of  concluding  a 
German-Russian  non-aggression  pact  and  arranging  a  joint  guarantee  of 
the  Baltic  States;  and  an  economic  treaty  would  be  concluded  on  a  broad 
basis.  This  report,  as  Molotov  told  Schulenburg  on  15  August,5  greatly 
interested  the  Soviet  Government.  It  was  followed  on  7  July  by  a  slight 
advance  from  the  German  side.  On  that  day  the  Embassy  in  Moscow  was 
instructed  to  give  Mikoyan  the  information  about  outstanding  points  of 
difference  for  which  he  had  asked  on  25  June;  further  action  was  then  to 
be  left  to  the  Russians,  who  must  decide  whether  they  wished  to  negotiate 
on  this  basis.6  Mikoyan  received  this  information,  which  was  given  him 
on  10  July,  with  ‘obvious  interest’.7  On  16  July  he  told  Hilger  that  he  had 
sent  for  Babarin  from  Berlin  and  had  instructed  him  to  discuss  points  that 
needed  clarification  direct  with  Schnurre.8  Babarin  returned  to  Berlin 


1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  nos.  579,  607.  Molotov  let  Schulenburg  see  that  the  cancellation  of  Schnurre’s 
visit  in  February  had  annoyed  the  Soviet  Government. 

2  Ibid.  no.  583.  3  Ibid.  no.  588. 

4  For  the  development  of  Hitler’s  and  Ribbentrop’s  Russian  policy  see  below,  pp.  496-505. 

s  See  below,  pp.  496-7.  6  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  628. 

7  Ibid.  no.  642.  8  Ibid.  no.  677. 
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on  the  same  day,  and  told  Schnurre  on  the  18th  that  if  the  outstanding 
points  could  be  cleared  up  he  was  empowered  to  sign  a  treaty.1  This 
procedure  was  less  provocative  to  the  Western  Powers  than  a  visit  from 
Schnurre  to  Moscow  would  have  been;  but  the  Soviet  Government  did 
not  conceal  the  fact  that  the  economic  negotiations  had  been  resumed.  On 
the  contrary,  they  announced  the  fact  in  a  communique  published  in  the 
Soviet  press  on  22  July.  On  the  same  day  Schulenburg  was  informed  of 
the  latest  developments  in  Berlin  and  told  that  it  was  the  German  intention 
to  act  ‘in  a  markedly  forthcoming  manner’  in  the  economic  conversations. 
In  regard  to  the  political  aspect  of  the  negotiations,  the  period  of  watchful 
waiting  was  now  at  an  end  and  Schulenburg  was  instructed  to  ‘pick  up  the 
threads  again’.2 

On  the  evening  of  26  July,  in  Berlin,  Schnurre  entertained  Astakhov 
and  Babarin  at  dinner,  and  the  talk  was  mainly  of  political  questions. 
Schnurre  outlined  a  programme  for  the  ‘normalization’  of  relations  and 
pointed  out  that,  while  England  could  offer  Russia  only  ‘participation  in 
a  European  war  and  the  hostility  of  Germany’,  Germany  could  offer  her 
‘neutrality  and  keeping  out  of  a  possible  European  conflict,  and  if  Moscow 
wished,  a  German-Russian  understanding  on  mutual  interests’.  The 
Russians  said  nothing  about  the  prospects  of  the  negotiations  with  France 
and  Great  Britain,  but  Astakhov  mentioned  several  other  political 
questions :  the  position  of  the  Baltic  States,  Rumania,  Poland,  Danzig  and 
the  Corridor,  and  the  alleged  pro-German  tendencies  in  Galicia  and  the 
Ukraine.  Schnurre’s  interpretation  of  his  guests’  attitude  was  that  the 
Soviet  Government  were  ‘pursuing  tactics  of  delay  and  postponement 
towards  us  as  well  as  towards  Britain  in  order  to  defer  decisions,  the 
importance  of  which  is  fully  realized’.3 

At  the  end  of  this  meeting  with  Schnurre,  Astakhov  threw  out  the 
suggestion  that  the  questions  which  had  been  raised  in  the  conversation 
might  be  discussed  between  a  ‘high-ranking  Soviet  personage’  and  a 
‘high-ranking  German  personage’.4  On  29  July  Weizsacker  asked  Schulen¬ 
burg  to  find  out  whether  this  suggestion  was  in  accordance  with  Molotov’s 
own  ideas,5  but,  before  Schulenburg  could  arrange  an  interview  in 
Moscow,  Ribbentrop  intervened  in  Berlin.  On  the  evening  of  2  August 
he  sent  for  Astakhov  and  proposed  to  him  a  ‘remoulding’  of  German- 
Russian  relations  on  the  basis  of  non-interference  by  either  country  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  other,  and  the  abandonment  by  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  of ‘a  policy  directed  against  [Germany’s]  vital  interests’. 

If  Moscow  took  a  negative  attitude  we  should  know  where  we  stood  and  how  to 
act.  If  the  reverse  were  the  case,  there  was  no  problem  from  the  Baltic  to  the 

1  Ibid.  no.  685. 

2  Ibid.  no.  700.  See  also  Langer  and  Gleason:  Challenge  to  Isolation,  p.  1 15. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  729.  See  also  above,  p.  404.  4  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  736.  s  Ibid. 
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Black  Sea  that  could  not  be  solved  between  the  two  of  us.  .  .  .  In  case  of  Polish 
provocation  we  would  settle  accounts  with  Poland  in  the  space  of  a  week.  For 
this  contingency,  I  dropped  a  gentle  hint  at  coming  to  an  agreement  with 
Russia  on  the  fate  of  Poland.1 

Astakhov  was  unable  to  answer  all  Ribbentrop’s  questions  and  tried  to 
‘pin  the  conversation  down  to  more  concrete  terms’ ;  whereupon  Ribben- 
trop  said  that  he  would  ‘be  prepared  to  make  it  more  concrete  as  soon  as 
the  Soviet  Government  officially  communicated  their  fundamental  desire 
for  remoulding  our  relations’.2 

On  the  next  day  (3  August)  Schulenburg  secured  his  interview  with 
Molotov,3  who  ‘abandoned  his  usual  reserve  and  appeared  unusually 
open’.  Schulenburg  explained  German  ideas  about  the  ‘normalization’ 
of  relations,  and  Molotov  expressed  the  opinion  that  so  far  as  economic 
matters  were  concerned  the  prospects  for  an  agreement  were  entirely 
favourable.  On  political  questions,  however,  he  was  more  cautious.  He 
referred  to  the  Anti- Comintern  Pact,  to  German  encouragement  of 
Japanese  aggression,  and  to  Russia’s  exclusion  from  the  Munich  Con¬ 
ference,  and  said  that  ‘proofs  of  a  changed  attitude’  on  the  part  of  Germany 
were  ‘still  lacking’.  He  did,  however,  show  ‘evident  interest’  in  Schulen- 
burg’s  statement  that,  in  the  event  of  a  non-peaceful  solution  of  the  Polish 
problem,  the  German  Government  were  ‘prepared  to  protect  all  Soviet 
interests  and  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Soviet  Government  on 
this  matter’.  Schulenburg,  in  his  report  to  Ribbentrop,  summed  up 
Molotov’s  attitude  as  follows: 

It  was  evident  that  the  Soviet  Government  are,  admittedly,  increasingly  pre¬ 
pared  for  improvement  in  German-Soviet  relations,  though  the  old  mistrust  of 
Germany  persists.  My  general  impression  is  that  the  Soviet  Government  are  at 
present  determined  to  conclude  an  agreement  with  Britain  and  France  if  they 
fulfil  all  Soviet  wishes.  Negotiations,  however,  may  still  last  a  long  time  yet, 
especially  since  mistrust  of  Britain  is  also  great.  ...  It  will  .  .  .  require  consider¬ 
able  effort  on  our  part  to  cause  a  reversal  in  the  Soviet  Government’s  course. 

On  10  August  the  improvement  of  political  relations  was  again  discussed 
by  Astakhov  and  Schnurre4  at  one  of  their  meetings  in  Berlin.  In  their 
previous  talks,  the  possibility  had  been  mentioned  that  ‘a  political  idea’ 
might  be  introduced  into  the  preamble  of  the  trade  and  credit  agreement, 
the  negotiations  for  which  were  now  far  advanced ;  but  Astakhov  said  that 
Moscow  was  against  this,  since  it  would  be  ‘anticipating  the  future’,  and 
Schnurre  said  that  this  was  also  the  German  view.  Astakhov  said  that  ‘he 

1  Ribbentrop  to  Schulenburg,  3  August  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  no.  760).  2  Ibid. 

3  Ibid.  no.  766.  Cf.  the  account  of  this  interview  which  Schulenburg  sent  to  Weizsiicker  on 

14  August  (ibid,  vii,  no.  61). 

4  For  a  note  of  a  meeting  on  5  August  at  which  the  two  men  had  discussed  the  conversation 
between  Molotov  and  Schulenburg  see  ibid,  vi,  no.  772. 
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had  once  again  received  express  instructions  from  Moscow  to  emphasize 
that  the  Soviet  Government  desired  an  improvement  in  their  relations  with 
Germany’.  Schnurre  then  tried  to  draw  Astakhov  on  the  Soviet  attitude 
towards  the  Polish  problem  and  Russia’s  relations  with  the  Western 
Powers.  He  referred  to  the  Anglo-Franco-Russian  staff  conversations 
which  were  about  to  begin: 

It  would,  of  course,  mean  a  poor  start  for  German-Soviet  conversations,  if .  .  . 
a  sort  of  military  alliance  against  us  . .  .  were  intended.  ...  If  the  motive  behind 
the  negotiations  conducted  by  Moscow  with  Britain  was  the  feeling  of  being 
threatened  by  Germany  in  the  event  of  a  German-Polish  conflict,  we,  for  our 
part,  were  prepared  to  give  the  Soviet  Union  every  assurance  desired. 

Astakhov  had  no  instructions  from  Moscow  to  discuss  these  questions  of 
high  policy,  but  he  gave  it  as  his  personal  opinion  that 

the  negotiations  with  Britain  had  begun  at  a  time  when  there  had  still  been  no 
sign  of  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  come  to  an  understanding. 
The  negotiations  had  been  entered  upon  without  much  enthusiasm,  but  they 
had  to  conduct  them  because  they  had  to  protect  themselves  against  the  German 
threat  and  had  to  accept  assistance  wherever  it  was  offered.  The  situation  had 
certainly  changed  since  the  conversations  with  Germany  had  started.  .  .  .  The 
outcome  of  the  negotiations  was,  in  his  opinion,  uncertain  and  it  was  quite 
possible  that  his  Government  likewise  considered  the  question  to  be  completely 
open.1 

On  12  August  (the  day  on  which  the  Anglo-Franco-Russian  staff  con¬ 
versations  actually  opened  in  Moscow)  Astakhov  had  something  more 
definite  to  tell  Schnurre : 

He  had  received  instructions  from  Molotov  to  state  here  that  the  Soviets  were 
interested  in  a  discussion  of  the  individual  groups  of  questions  that  had  been 
raised  before  .  .  .  press  questions,  cultural  collaboration,  the  Polish  question,  and 
the  question  of  the  old  German-Soviet  political  treaties.  Such  a  discussion, 
however,  could  be  undertaken  only  by  degrees  [siufenweise]  or,  as  we  had  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  by  stages.  . . .  A[stakhov]  left  the  matter  open  as  to  who  was  expected 
in  Moscow  to  conduct  the  conversations,  whether  it  would  be  the  Ambassador 
or  someone  else  to  be  sent  out.  To  my  question  as  to  the  degree  [of  priority] 
which  the  Soviets  assigned  to  the  subject  of  Poland,  Afstakhov]  replied  that  he 
had  received  no  special  instructions  about  the  sequence,  but  that  the  chief 
emphasis  in  his  instructions  lay  on  the  phrase  ‘by  degrees’.2 

Astakhov’s  message  reached  Hitler  that  same  day  (12  August)  at  Berch- 
tesgaden  during  a  conversation  between  him  and  Ribbentrop  and  Ciano.3 
The  message  coincided  with  a  telegram  from  Tokyo  saying  that  there  was 
no  immediate  prospect  of  a  German-Italian-Japanese  pact.  Within  two 


1  Memorandum  by  Schnurre,  10  August  (ibid,  vii,  no.  18). 

2  Ibid.  no.  50.  3  See  above,  p.  280,  note  4. 
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days  it  had  been  decided  that  Ribbentrop  should  go  to  Moscow  ‘to  set 
forth  the  Ftihrer’s  views’  to  Stalin.1 

Thus,  on  12  August,  the  Soviet  Government  had  opened  two  doors  of 
the  Kremlin,  and  had  invited  both  parties  to  come  in  and  dance.  Had 
they  already  decided  which  was  to  be  their  partner?  They  knew  by  now 
fairly  clearly  that  Germany  was  prepared  to  pay  them  a  stiff  price.  A  few 
days  would  show  what  they  were  going  to  be  offered  by  the  Anglo-French 
Military  Missions. 

(ix)  The  Anglo-French  Military  Mission  to  Moscow, 

1-25  August 

The  names  of  the  members  of  the  British  Military  Mission  had,  as  we 
have  seen,2  been  announced  by  Chamberlain  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
31  July.  The  French  Mission,  headed  by  General  Doumenc,  a  member 
of  the  Conseil  Superieur  de  la  Guerre,  had  been  appointed  some  days 
earlier,3  and  Bonnet  was  anxious  that  the  two  Missions  should  leave  for 
Moscow  with  the  least  possible  delay.4  The  Russians,  however,  appeared 
to  be  in  no  great  hurry  to  receive  the  Missions;  at  all  events,  Naggiar  on 
24  July  reported  to  Paris  a  statement  by  Molotov  that  it  would  suit  him 
very  well  if  the  Missions  were  to  arrive  in  eight  or  ten  days’  time.5  In 
any  case  the  Missions  had  to  be  assembled  and  given  their  instructions, 
and  in  Great  Britain,  where  preparations  were  less  far  advanced  than  in 
France,  this  process,  as  Halifax  told  Maisky  on  25  July,6  could  not  be 
completed  in  less  than  a  week  or  ten  days.  Since  the  idea  was  that  the 
two  Missions  should  work  together  as  a  single  team,7  it  was  also  essential 
that  they  should  have  time  to  concert  their  plans  and  pool  their  information 
before  they  had  to  face  the  Russians.  This  part  of  the  programme  was 
facilitated  by  the  decision  (which  itself  was  not  reached  without  consider¬ 
able  debate)8  that  they  should  travel  together  to  Leningrad  in  a  specially 
chartered  passenger  ship.  They  arrived  at  Leningrad  during  the  night  of 

1  See  below,  p.  496.  z  See  above,  p.  473. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  467.  4  Ibid. 

5  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  p.  203;  Langer  and  Gleason:  Challenge  to  Isolation,  pp.  164-5.  For 
the  Russians’  probable  motives  for  delaying  the  negotiations  see  below,  p.  491.  Nikonov, 
however,  assumes  that  all  the  responsibility  for  the  delay  rested  on  the  Western  Powers.  ‘Despite 
the  great  urgency  of  the  negotiations,  dictated  by  the  threatening  situation  rising  in  Europe,  the 
British  and  French  military  missions  were  in  no  hurry  to  come  to  Moscow.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
they  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  go  by  air  and  preferred  a  slow  steam-boat’  ( Origin  of  World 
War  II,  pp.  79-80).  Nikonov  also  remarks  caustically:  ‘The  British  and  the  French  military 
missions  were  composed  of  men  of  secondary  rank  who,  furthermore,  had  not  been  authorised 
by  their  governments  to  sign  any  agreement’  (p.  80). 

6  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  no.  444.  7  Ibid.  no.  478. 

8  Doumenc  did  not  wish  to  travel  by  air,  which  would  have  been  the  quickest  method  of 
transport  and  was  favoured  by  the  British.  The  French  had  wished  to  travel  by  train  across 
Germany,  but  the  British  had  demurred  to  this  as  politically  unwise.  The  idea  of  a  cruiser  was 
considered  but  rejected  as  too  ‘spectacular’  (ibid.  nos.  489,  490,  500,  518). 
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9-10  August,  and  reached  Moscow  on  the  morning  of  the  12th.  They 
were  given  a  cordial  reception  in  both  cities ;  the  Russian  authorities  were 
helpful  in  arranging  for  their  accommodation  and  transportation ;  and  the 
Russian  delegation  (which  was  headed  by  Marshal  Voroshilov,  Commissar 
for  Defence  and  a  member  of  the  Politburo)1  were  friendly  ‘out  of  school’. 
At  the  formal  meetings  of  the  conference  the  Russian  delegates  were  (as 
Admiral  Drax,  the  head  of  the  British  Mission,  reported  on  16  August) 
‘stubborn  and  dictatorial’,  and  they  made  their  ‘demands  (not  requests)’ 
to  the  British  and  French  Missions  ‘somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  victorious 
Power  dictating  terms  to  a  beaten  enemy’;2  but  at  the  first  two  or  three 
meetings  they  gave  the  impression  that  they  were  in  earnest  in  wishing  to 
conclude  a  military  convention  as  soon  as  possible.3  Indeed,  at  the  first 
meeting,  on  12  August,  Voroshilov  announced  that  he  had  full  powers 
to  negotiate  and  sign  a  convention  and  seemed  disappointed  that  the 
French  and  British  delegates  had  not  also  been  given  plenipotentiary 
powers.  Doumenc  had  been  authorized  to  negotiate  and  sign  a  draft 
convention  which  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  French  Government 
before  it  could  come  into  force ;  while  Drax  had  to  admit  that  he  had  no 
written  credentials  at  all,  though  he  was  taking  steps  to  obtain  them.4 

This  question  of  credentials  illustrated  a  difference  in  the  attitude  of 
the  French  and  British  Governments  towards  the  staff  conversations  which 
had  already  become  apparent  to  the  two  Missions.  Doumenc  had  been 
personally  instructed  by  Daladier  to  do  his  best  to  conclude  a  military 
convention  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  Naggiar  had  also  been 
informed  that  this  was  the  earnest  desire  of  the  French  Government.5 
Drax,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  given  v/ritten  instructions  that  he  was 
to  ‘go  very  slowly  with  the  conversations,  watching  the  progress  of  the 
political  negotiations’,  until  a  political  agreement  had  been  concluded.6 

1  The  other  members  of  the  Russian  delegation  were  the  Commissar  of  the  Navy,  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff  of  the  Red  Army  and  his  deputy,  and  Chief  of  the  Red  Army  Air  Force.  It  was 
undeniable  that  the  Russians  outranked  their  British  and  French  opposite  numbers. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  nos.  34,  45. 

3  The  British  delegation’s  minutes  of  the  eight  meetings  held  between  12  and  21  August 
are  printed  ibid.  Appendix  II,  pp.  561-93.  General  Doumenc  gave  his  own  account  of  the 
negotiations  in  an  article  in  Le  Carrefour,  2 1  May  1947,  and  a  fairly  full  account  was  also  given  by 
Paul  Reynaud  in  Au  cceur  de  la  melee  (Paris,  Flammarion,  1951),  pp.  301-15.  See  also  Bonnet: 
Fin  d’une  Europe,  pp.  275-91. 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  Appendix  II,  p.  563.  Drax’s  credentials  arrived  on  21  August,  the  day  on 
which  the  conference  adjourned  sine  die  (ibid.  p.  589). 

5  Ibid,  vi,  no.  647;  vii,  nos.  2,  20.  The  fact  that  the  German  Ambassador  in  Moscow  had 
been  having  a  series  of  conversations  with  Molotov  seems  to  have  been  known  in  Paris  and 
London  by  about  4  August  (Beloff:  Foreign  Policy  of  Soviet  Russia,  ii.  261)  and  this  no  doubt 
increased  the  French  sense  of  urgency. 

6  D.Brit.F.P.  vi,  Appendix  V,  p.  763.  This  sentence  in  the  British  Mission’s  instructions  was 
regarded  by  Nikonov  as  an  adequate  explanation  in  itself  for  ‘the  slowness  and  the  fruitlessness 
of  the  military  negotiations.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  for  mankind  the  British  and  French  military 
missions  followed  this  Article  most  scrupulously’  ( Origin  of  World  War  II,  p.  82). 
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The  reason  for  this  instruction  was  said  to  be  that  confidential  information 
could  not  be  given  to  the  Russians  before  the  political  pact  was  concluded  ;r 
but  since  it  had  been  evident  at  the  end  of  July  that  no  progress  would  be 
made  on  the  outstanding  political  question  of  indirect  aggression  until 
the  military  conversations  were  making  progress,1 2  it  appeared  that  the 
British  Government,  when  they  dispatched  their  Military  Mission  to 
Moscow,  were  prepared  to  see  it  do  a  good  deal  of  marking  time  there. 
The  British  Government  seem,  indeed,  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  by 
the  end  of  July  that  there  was  little  or  no  prospect  of  signing  a  satisfactory 
agreement  with  the  Russians  in  time  to  affect  Hitler’s  plans  for  the  autumn, 
and  that  the  best  tactics  might  therefore  be  to  keep  the  conversations  going 
in  the  hope  that  this  would  in  itself  provide  a  sufficient  deterrent  to  tide 
them  over  the  critical  weeks  ahead.3 

The  British  Government,  however,  on  hearing  from  Seeds  on  1 3  August 
that  the  Russian  military  negotiators  seemed  really  to  be  ‘out  for  business’,4 
decided  to  modify  the  instructions  that  they  had  given  to  Drax.  He  was, 
therefore,  told  on  1 5  August  to  collaborate  with  Doumenc  in  bringing  the 
military  negotiations  to  a  conclusion  as  soon  as  possible,  and  restrictions 
under  which  he  had  been  placed  regarding  the  communication  to  the 
Russians  of  much  of  the  information  contained  in  his  brief  were  partially 
lifted.5  This  change  of  policy  on  the  British  Government’s  part  would 
presumably  not  have  altered  the  course  of  events  in  Moscow  even  if  it  had 
been  made  earlier. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  conference  on  1 2  August  Voroshilov  had  agreed 
that  there  was  no  need  to  postpone  the  discussions  until  Drax’s  credentials 
arrived,6  and  the  conference  therefore  set  to  work  at  once.  The  French 
and  British  Missions  had  decided  that  the  best  hope  of  carrying  out 
Doumenc’s  instructions  lay  in  persuading  the  Russians  to  conclude  an 
agreement  on  the  general  principles  of  military,  naval,  and  air  co-operation 
between  the  three  Powers.  These  principles  could,  it  was  hoped,  be 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  loc.  cit.  The  Mission  was  also  warned  against  the  danger  of  leakages  to  Germany, 
since  there  might  be  contacts  between  the  Russian  and  German  General  Staffs  (ibid.). 

2  See  above,  pp.  466-7.  Seeds  reported  on  13  August  that  he  and  Naggiar  were  convinced 
that  Molotov  would  evade  any  further  discussion  of  political  points  until  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  military  talks  had  made  considerable  progress  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  no.  647).  In  fact,  the 
political  conversations  were  never  renewed  after  they  had  been  suspended  on  2  August  (see 
above,  p.  468). 

3  The  air  member  of  the  British  Mission,  Air  Marshal  Sir  Charles  Burnett,  wrote  to  London  on 
16  August:  ‘I  understand  it  is  the  Government’s  policy  to  prolong  negotiations  as  long  as  possible 
if  we  cannot  get  acceptance  of  a  treaty’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  Appendix  II,  p.  600).  Cf.  Seeds’s 
opinion,  given  in  a  telegram  of  24  July:  ‘I  am  not  optimistic  as  to  the  success  of  military  con¬ 
versations,  nor  do  I  think  they  can  in  any  case  be  rapidly  concluded,  but  to  begin  with  them  now 
would  give  a  healthy  shock  to  the  Axis  Powers  and  a  fillip  to  our  friends,  while  they  might  be 
prolonged  sufficiently  to  tide  over  the  next  dangerous  few  months’  (ibid,  vi,  no.  416). 

4  Ibid.  no.  647. 

5  Ibid,  vii,  nos.  6  and  8. 


6  Ibid.  Appendix  II,  p.  563. 
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accepted  by  all  three  parties  without  raising  the  awkward  questions  that 
were  bound  to  come  up  in  a  more  detailed  and  concrete  discussion.  It 
would  not  seriously  matter,  in  the  Anglo-French  view,  if  the  military 
convention  were  to  ‘contain  very  little’  provided  its  signature  could  be 
announced  at  an  early  date.1  Doumenc  therefore  began  the  discussion  by 
enunciating  general  principles  which  had  been  worked  out  by  the  French 
and  British  Missions.  Voroshilov,  however,  at  once  made  it  clear  that  he 
was  interested  in  plans,  not  principles;2  and  when,  on  16  August,  Doumenc 
asked  for  Voroshilov’s  observations  on  a  draft  text  which  had  been  drawn 
up  on  the  basis  of  Doumenc’s  statement  on  the  12th,3  Voroshilov  replied 
that  the  principles  were  ‘too  abstract  and  immaterial  and  do  not  oblige 
anyone  to  do  anything.  ...  We  are  not  gathered  here  to  make  abstract 
declarations;  but  to  work  out  a  complete  military  convention’.4  Since  the 
Russian  conception  of  plans  seemed  to  be  on  rather  broad  lines,  the 
British  and  French  Missions  (despite  Drax’s  instructions,  which  had  not 
yet  been  modified)  agreed  at  the  first  meeting  to  give  a  general  expose  of 
their  own  plans  in  order  to  avoid  an  impasse.5 

A  survey  of  French  plans  therefore  occupied  the  conference  at  two  meet¬ 
ings  on  13  August.  Doumenc,  in  the  course  of  his  statement,  gave  what 
he  described  as  ‘highly  secret  figures’  of  the  strength  of  the  French  army, 
and  the  Russians  promised  to  forget  these  as  soon  as  the  meeting  was  over.6 
When  Doumenc  had  completed  his  statement  the  Russians  asked  some 
pertinent  questions,  and  the  answers  that  they  received  may  have  had  an 
influence  on  the  course  of  events  during  the  next  few  days.  Among  other 
things,  the  Russians  asked  whether  there  was  any  treaty  which  defined 
what  action  Poland  would  take ;  how  many  British  troops  could  reinforce 
the  French  army  on  the  outbreak  of  war;  and  what  action  the  Belgians 
could  be  expected  to  take.  Doumenc  denied  any  knowledge  of  Polish 
plans,  and  referred  the  question  about  British  forces  to  General  Heywood 
of  the  British  Mission.  Heywood  said  that  the  British  programme  envisaged 
‘a  first  contingent  ...  of  16  Divisions,  ready  for  service  in  the  early  stages 
of  a  war,  followed  later  by  a  second  contingent  of  16  Divisions’.  Pressed 
by  Voroshilov  to  say  what  troops  would  be  available  if  war  broke  out  in 
the  immediate  future,  Heywood  said :  ‘At  the  moment  there  are  five  regular 
divisions  and  one  mechanized  division  in  England.  These  have  been 

1  Letter  from  Drax,  dated  1 6  August  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  no.  34).  Drax  said  at  the  meeting  on  the 

1 2th  that  he  considered  it  ‘essential  to  arrive  without  delay  at  an  agreement  on  the  general 
principles  of  common  action’,  because  ‘Germany  was  believed  to  have  two  million  men  under 
arms  and  was  to  be  fully  ready  for  hostilities  at  any  time  after  the  15th  August’  (ibid.  Appendix 
II,  p.  564).  2  Ibid. 

3  Drax  reported  on  16  August  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  ‘prepared  a  number  of  principles 
and  a  preamble’,  to  which  he  had  added  ‘a  few  naval  clauses’  (ibid.  no.  34). 

4  Ibid.  Appendix  II,  p.  583. 

5  Ibid.  p.  564. 

6  Ibid.  p.  565.  The  figures  were  omitted  from  the  British  minutes  of  the  meeting. 
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practically  brought  up  to  war  establishment  as  far  as  personnel  is  con¬ 
cerned.’  He  also  said  that  the  raising  of  ‘formations  ready  for  action’  was 
now  ‘entirely  dependent  on  the  availability  of  armament  and  equipment’, 
the  output  of  which  was  increasing  rapidly.1  These  facts  and  figures  were 
not  likely  to  sound  impressive  to  the  Russian  military  experts,  who,  at 
a  later  meeting,2  claimed  that  the  Red  Army  would  be  able  to  deploy 
120  infantry  divisions  against  a  European  aggressor  on  the  outbreak  of 
war.3 

The  discussion  on  the  Russian  question  regarding  Belgian  action  was 
also  significant  both  because  it  revealed  the  underlying  difference  of 
attitude  between  the  Western  Powers  and  Russia  towards  client  states  and 
because  it  opened  up  the  crucial  question  of  the  entry  of  Russian  troops 
into  Poland  and  Rumania.  On  the  13th  Doumenc  said  that  the  position 
of  Belgium  was  the  same  as  that  of  Switzerland,  and  he  would  therefore 
deal  with  the  two  cases  together.  The  position  was  that 

French  troops  cannot  enter  either  of  these  countries  unless  and  until  they  are 
asked  to,  but  France  is  ready  to  answer  any  call.  If  the  call  comes  late,  it  may 
only  be  possible  to  support  these  countries  with  aircraft  and  mechanized  ad¬ 
vanced  guards.  ...  In  any  case  France  is  prepared  to  help  them  by  supplying 
them  with  such  war  materials  as  she  can  make  available.4 


The  question  came  up  again  on  14  August,  and  Doumenc  then  said: 

General  Gamelin  holds  the  view  that  the  most  important  thing  is  that  each  party 
should  hold  its  own  front  firmly  and  group  all  its  forces  on  that  front.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  armed  forces  of  those  countries  which  lie  between  Germany  and  the 

1  Minutes  of  Third  Meeting,  13  August  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  Appendix  II,  p.  568). 

2  On  15  August  (ibid.  p.  575). 

3  Reynaud  ( Au  coeur  de  la  melee,  pp.  303-4)  remarks  on  the  surprise  of  the  Russians  at  the  very 
small  size  of  the  force  which  Great  Britain  was  prepared  to  send  to  France  at  the  outbreak  of 
war.  Cf.  Nikonov  ( Origin  of  World  War  II,  p.  83) :  ‘The  unwillingness  to  have  a  lasting  military 
alliance  with  the  USSR  was  fully  revealed  during  the  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  what  armed 
forces  the  parties  to  the  agreement  were  to  put  in  the  field  immediately.  .  .  .  The  English  named 
a  ridiculous  figure.’ 

It  is  not  clear  whether  Heywood’s  statement  of  13  August  was  actually  the  first  official  in¬ 
formation  given  to  the  Russians  about  the  size  of  a  British  expeditionary  force.  Cf.  the  story 
told  by  Churchill  (, Second  World  War,  i.  305;  U.S.  edition,  i.  391)  of  a  conversation  with  Stalin 
at  the  Kremlin  in  August  1 942.  On  this  occasion  Stalin  had  admitted  that  the  Soviet  Government 
had  formed  the  impression  that  the  British  and  French  Governments  were  hoping  that  their 
‘diplomatic  line-up’  with  Russia  would  deter  Germany  from  going  to  war  and  were  not,  in  fact, 
resolved  to  go  to  war  if  Poland  was  attacked.  Stalin,  according  to  Churchill,  had  represented 
that  he  himself  had  asked  how  many  divisions  France  could  send  against  Germany  on  the  out¬ 
break  of  war,  and  had  been  told  about  a  hundred’.  Me  had  then  asked  how  many  divisions 
England  would  send.  ‘The  answer  was  “Two  and  two  more  later”.  “Ah,  two  and  two  more 
later  ,  Stalin  had  repeated.  “Do  you  know”,  he  asked,  “how  many  divisions  we  shall  have  to 
put  on  the  Russian  front  if  we  go  to  war  with  Germany?”  There  was  a  pause.  “More  than  three 
hundred  .  Churchill  adds  that  he  was  not  told  with  whom  this  conversation  took  place,  or 
when.  See  also  the  remarks  which  Stalin  made  about  British  weakness  to  Ribbentrop  during  their 
meeting  on  the  night  of  23-24  August  (p.  501  below). 

4  Minutes  of  Third  Meeting,  13  August  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  Appendix  II,  p.  569). 
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three  Powers  to  defend  their  own  frontiers,  but  the  three  Powers  must  be  ready 
to  help  these  armies  when  they  ask  for  assistance,  and  to  ensure  that  they  have 
the  use  of  the  communications  which  are  vitally  necessary  to  them. 

Voroshilov  asked  ‘what  the  French  would  do  if  the  Swiss  or  Belgians 
did  not  resist  the  Germans’,  and  Doumenc  replied  that  they  would  hold 
the  line  of  their  own  frontiers  and  perhaps  establish  ‘an  intermediate 
front’.  On  the  eastern  front,  similarly,  the  initial  front  would  be  that  of 
the  Polish  and  Rumanian  armies;  ‘if  circumstances  rendered  it  possible 
and  desirable,  there  might  be  an  intermediate  front’,  but  that  was  a  matter 
for  Voroshilov  to  decide.  Voroshilov  having  remarked  that  ‘he  did  not 
understand  what  part  it  was  suggested  that  the  Soviet  Army  should  play’, 
Doumenc  said  he  presumed  that  the  Red  Army  would  concentrate  on 
their  own  frontiers,  since  ‘the  enemy  must  never  be  allowed  to  break 
through  the  Soviet  Western  Frontier’.  Voroshilov  replied  tartly  that  ‘his 
Front  was  always  occupied.  The  Fascist  Powers  would  never  break 
through  whether  the  Delegations  reached  agreement  or  not.’1 

Voroshilov  next  referred  to  the  possibility  that  Germany  might  directly 
attack  France  or  Great  Britain  or  the  two  together,  and  asked  what,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  French  and  British  General  Staffs,  the  Red  Army  should 
do  to  help  in  such  circumstances.  Doumenc  replied  that  Poland  would 
be  bound  to  assist  France  if  the  latter  were  attacked  and  ‘it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  see  how  the  situation  developed’.  After  a  little  more  general 
discussion,  the  conference  came  to  grips  with  the  real  problem  when 
Voroshilov  put  his  question  in  a  more  precise  form:  ‘Do  the  British  and 
French  General  Staffs  think  that  the  Red  Army  can  move  across  North 
Poland,  and  in  particular  the  Wilno  Salient,  and  across  Galicia  in  order 
to  make  contact  with  the  enemy?  Will  Soviet  troops  be  allowed  to  cross 
Roumanian  territory?’2 

Doumenc  and  Drax  evaded  these  questions  as  best  they  could,  and 
finally  said  that  they  must  refer  them  to  their  Governments.  Both  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  Poles  and  Rumanians  would  ask  for  Russian  help  as 
soon  as  they  were  actually  at  war.  Doumenc  thought  that  they  would 
‘implore  the  Marshal  to  support  them’,3  Drax  that  it  was  ‘inconceivable’ 
that  they  should  not  ask  for  help.  Drax  made  the  point  (which  was  specially 
noted  by  Voroshilov)  that  ‘if  they  did  not  ask  for  help  when  necessary, 
and  allow  themselves  to  be  overrun,  it  may  be  expected  that  they  would 
become  German  provinces’.4  Voroshilov  merely  repeated  his  ‘cardinal 
questions’  in  a  slightly  different  form,  and  insisted  that  he  must  have 
‘straightforward  answers’.  ‘Without  an  exact  unequivocal  answer  con- 

1  Minutes  of  Fourth  Meeting,  14  August  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  Appendix  II,  p.  571). 

2  Ibid.  p.  572. 

3  Ibid. 

4  Ibid.  p.  573. 
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tinuance  of  the  military  conversations  would  be  useless.’1  The  British  and 
French  delegates  then  pointed  out  that  Voroshilov  had  raised  political 
questions  which  were  outside  their  competence.  They  suggested  that, 
since  Poland  and  Rumania  were  sovereign  independent  states,  the  Soviet 
Government  should  ask  them  to  answer  the  questions.2  The  Russians, 
however,  insisted  that  it  was  the  French  and  British  Governments  that 
were  responsible  for  deciding  the  matter,  in  consultation  with  the  Polish 
and  Rumanian  Governments.  They  considered  that,  without  a  solution 
to  this  question,  all  the  discussions  which  had  been  started  were  useless. 
‘The  Soviet  Military  Mission  cannot  recommend  to  its  Government  to 
take  part  in  an  enterprise  so  obviously  doomed  to  failure.’3 

As  Seeds  telegraphed  to  London,  after  he  had  heard  an  account  of  this 
meeting  on  the  14th,  the  Russians  had  now 

raised  [the]  fundamental  problem  on  which  [the]  military  talks  will  succeed  or 
fail  and  which  has  indeed  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  difficulties  since  the  very 
beginning  of  [the]  political  conversations,  namely,  how  to  reach  any  useful 
agreement  with  [the]  Soviet  Union  so  long  as  this  country’s  neighbours  main¬ 
tain  a  sort  of  boycott  which  is  only  to  be  broken  .  .  .  when  it  is  too  late.4 

The  surprising  thing  was,  indeed,  that  this  skeleton  should  have  been 
left  in  the  cupboard  for  so  long.  It  was  natural  that  Seeds  and  Naggiar 
should  have  been  content  to  leave  it  there,  but  why  did  the  Russians  wait 
until  this  late  stage  to  bring  it  out?  Had  they,  as  Drax  suspected,  insisted 
on  the  dispatch  of  the  Military  Missions  to  Russia  primarily  because  their 
presence  ‘would  frighten  Germany  and  enable  the  Soviet  Government  to 

1  Minutes  of  Fourth  Meeting,  14  August  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  Appendix  II,  p.  573). 

2  Ibid.  p.  574.  The  line  taken  by  Doumenc  and  Drax  was  in  accordance  with  Drax’s  instruc¬ 
tions.  The  ‘line  of  argument’  recommended  to  him,  in  view  of  the  refusal  of  Poland  and  Rumania 
‘even  to  consider  plans  for  possible  co-operation’  had  been  as  follows:  ‘An  invasion  of  either  or 
both  [Poland  and  Rumania]  would  quickly  alter  their  outlook.  Moreover,  it  would  be  greatly  to 
Russia’s  disadvantage  that  Germany  should  occupy  a  position  right  up  to  the  Russian  frontier 
or  that  she  should  acquire  access  to  the  Black  Sea  without  a  serious  attempt  to  stop  her.  It  is  in 
Russia’s  own  interest  therefore  that  she  should  have  plans  ready  to  help  both  Poland  and 
Roumania  should  these  countries  be  invaded.  If  the  Russians  propose  that  the  British  and  French 
Governments  should  communicate  to  the  Polish,  Roumanian  or  Baltic  States  proposals  involving 
co-operation  with  the  Soviet  Government  or  General  Staff,  the  Delegation  should  not  commit 
themselves  but  refer  home’  (ibid,  vi,  Appendix  V,  p.  764).  Nikonov’s  comment  on  this  passage 
in  the  British  Mission’s  instructions  is:  ‘The  position  of  the  Western  military  missions  on  the 
question  of  the  passage  of  troops  through  the  territories  of  states  neighbouring  on  the  USSR  was 
fully  determined  by  the  general  policy  of  [their]  governments.  .  .  .  This  policy  found  direct 
reflection  in  the  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  their  military  missions.’  The  Western  Powers’ 
policy  on  the  question  he  attributed  to  ‘their  deliberate  unwillingness  to  have  an  effective 
military  alliance  with  the  USSR.  .  .  .  Rejecting  the  natural  request  of  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  .  the 
Anglo-French  politicians  fully  demonstrated  their  real  aim:  by  frustrating  the  Moscow  negotia¬ 
tions  to  intimate  to  Hitler  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  no  allies,  that  it  was  isolated  and  that, 
consequently,  Hitler  could  attack  it  without  the  risk  of  counteraction  on  the  part  of  Britain  and 
France’  ( Origin  of  World  War  II,  pp.  84-85). 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  Appendix  II,  pp.  574-5. 


4  Ibid.  no.  1. 
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put  pressure  on  Hitler  which  might  persuade  him  to  accept  their  terms’  P1 
In  that  case,  they  may  have  deliberately  kept  the  question  of  the  passage 
of  troops  across  Polish  and  Rumanian  territory  in  reserve  in  order  that  it 
might  serve  them  as  an  excuse  for  breaking  off  the  military  conversations 
at  the  most  convenient  moment.  But  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of 
1 5  August  (more  than  twenty-four  hours  after  this  crucial  meeting  of  the 
military  conference)  that  Molotov  learned  of  Ribbentrop’s  proposal  to 
come  to  Moscow  in  person,2  so  that  Voroshilov  did  not  know  the  results 
of  the  Russian  overture  to  Germany  of  1 2  August  (which  had,  moreover, 
been  made  in  terms  that  implied  an  expectation  of  lengthy  negotiations 
with  the  Germans)3  when  he  spoke  as  he  did  to  Doumenc  and  Drax  on 
the  14th.  The  Russian  version,  both  at  the  time  and  later,4  was  that  it 
was  the  attitude  of  the  Western  Powers  on  the  question  of  the  entry  of 
Russian  troops  into  Poland  which  finally  convinced  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  that  France  and  Britain  were  not  in  earnest  in  their  negotiations  for 
a  treaty,  and  that  this  left  them  with  no  alternative  but  to  come  to  terms 
with  Germany.  Whatever  the  ultimate  intentions  of  the  Russians  may 
have  been  when  they  entered  on  negotiations  with  Germany  at  the  same 
time  as  they  were  negotiating  with  the  Western  Powers,  it  seems  clear  that 
they  regarded  the  question  of  the  entry  into  Poland  as  a  most  useful  card 
to  keep  in  their  hand  until  a  late  stage  in  the  game.  Voroshilov,  having 
heard  on  the  13th  of  the  negligible  contribution  which  the  British  could 
make  immediately  to  a  war  on  land,  and  having  also  received  further 
evidence  of  the  unrealistic  (to  Russian  eyes)  attitude  of  the  Western 
Powers  towards  small  states  which  did  not  defend  themselves,  was  pre¬ 
sumably  instructed  that  the  time  had  now  come  to  put  the  crucial  question 
to  Doumenc  and  Drax.  In  the  event  (which  the  Russians  must  have  known 
was  an  unlikely  one)5  of  the  British  and  French  being  able  to  give  them 
satisfaction  on  the  question  of  the  passage  of  Russian  troops  across  Poland, 
they  could  always  find  another  issue6  on  which  to  break  off  the  conver¬ 
sations  with  the  Western  Powers  if  the  negotiations  with  Germany  should 
seem  likely  to  pay  them  better  dividends. 

It  was  undeniable  that  the  Russians  had  good  reasons  for  treating  this 
question  of  the  right  of  passage  for  Russian  troops  as  the  touchstone,  and 
Molotov  had  some  justification  for  the  accusation,  which  he  made  to 
Seeds  on  22  August,  that  the  crowning  proof  of  the  insincerity  of  the 
Western  Powers,  which  convinced  the  Soviet  Government  that  they  were 

1  Final  Report  of  the  Military  Mission  to  Moscow,  28  August  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  Appendix  II, 

p.  608).  2  See  below,  p.  496.  3  See  above,  p.  479. 

4  See  below,  p.  494,  and  Nikonov:  Origin  of  World  War  II,  passim. 

5  Cf.  Voroshilov’s  remarks  on  Poland’s  attitude  at  his  final  meeting  with  Doumenc  and  Drax 

on  25  August,  p.  495  below. 

6  For  instance,  the  question  of  the  occupation  of  bases  in  the  Baltic,  which  Voroshilov  raised 
on  15  August  (see  below,  pp.  489-90). 
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being  played  with,  had  been  the  arrival  of  the  Military  Missions  ‘quite 
unprepared  to  deal  with  [the]  fundamental  points  on  which  [the]  whole 
question  of  reciprocal  assistance  depended’.1  It  seems  likely  that  the 
Western  Governments,  which  had  a  poor  opinion  of  Russia’s  military 
capacity  and  too  high  an  opinion  of  Poland’s,  had  hoped  to  be  able  to 
come  to  some  arrangement  for  Russian  help  in  the  supply  of  war  material 
to  Poland  (this  was  recognized  to  be  essential  if  Poland’s  powers  of 
resistance  were  not  to  be  exhausted  at  once)  which  would  not  raise  the 
awkward  question  of  the  passage  of  troops.2  But,  as  Molotov  pointed  out,3 
the  French  Government,  at  least,4  were  well  aware  that  this  question  of 
right  of  passage  was  of  capital  importance  to  the  Russians,  since  it  had 
been  raised  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  past,  notably  during  the 
crises  over  Czechoslovakia  in  1 938.5  Yet  the  only  solution  that  the  Western 
Powers  could  offer  was  still  ‘wait  and  see’.  The  difference  between  the 
totalitarian  and  democratic  outlooks  probably  made  the  Russians  incapable 
of  appreciating  the  real  dilemma  which  faced  the  Western  Governments — 
the  British  Government  in  particular.  How  were  they  to  reconcile  the 
needs  of  Realpolitik  with  respect  for  a  sovereign  independent  state’s  free¬ 
dom  of  decision?  Apart  from  reluctance  to  help  in  extending  the  domain 
of  Communism,  and  apart  from  personal  scruples  (and  Chamberlain  and 
Halifax  were  honourable  men,  who  wished  to  deal  fairly  with  the  smaller 
states  that  they  had  taken  under  their  wing),6  they  had  to  take  account  of 
a  public  opinion,  both  at  home  and  in  the  ‘Anglo-Saxon’  countries  over¬ 
seas,  which  was  specially  sensitive  on  the  question  of  the  rights  of  small 
states  since  Czechoslovakia  had  been  hustled  by  France  and  Britain  down 
the  path  that  had  led  to  her  doom.7 

An  account  will  be  found  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  the  attempts  that 
were  made  by  the  French  and  British  Governments,  during  the  critical 
eight  days  that  followed  the  meeting  of  the  Military  Conference  on  14 
August,  to  induce  the  Polish  Government  to  retract  their  refusal  to  allow 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  165. 

2  On  this  point,  see  Langer  and  Gleason :  Challenge  to  Isolation,  pp.  1 76-7. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  loc.  cit. 

4  The  British  Government  were  also,  of  course,  well  aware  of  the  exchanges  which  had  taken 

place  on  the  question,  though  it  was  the  French  Government  that  had  taken  the  leading  part  in 
the  negotiations.  5  Survey  for  1938,  ii.  131-4,  276,  278,  371,  note  3. 

6  ‘As  the  conversations  [with  the  Soviet  Government]  crabbedly  developed  by  fits  and  starts, 
it  emerged  that  alliance  was  only  possible  on  terms  which  neither  he  [Chamberlain]  nor  Halifax 
would  yield.  This  was  an  extension  of  the  new  Allies’  joint  guarantee  to  the  Baltic  States  who, 
it  appeared,  were  entirely  unwilling  to  receive  it.  .  .  .  The  crux  had  come  ...  we  would  neither 
compel  the  Baltic  States  to  accept  this  Russian  protection,  nor  coerce  the  Poles  to  admit  Russian 
armies.  ...  If  Chamberlain  and  Halifax  were  innocents,  they  were  innocent  of  playing  power 
politics’  (Feiling:  Life  of  Neville  Chamberlain,  p.  409). 

7  Hoare,  who  was  a  member  of  the  small  Inner  Cabinet  which  handled  questions  of  foreign 
policy  from  day  to  day,  no  doubt  had  a  lively  recollection  of  the  public  reaction  to  the  ‘Hoare- 
Laval  Plan’  for  the  partition  of  Abyssinia  which  had  led  to  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  Foreign 
Secretary  in  1935  (for  the  Hoare-Laval  Plan  see  Survey  for  1934,  ii.  280-325). 
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Russian  troops  to  enter  Poland.1  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  recall  the 
fact  that  these  attempts  were  almost  completely  fruitless ;  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  the  last-moment  efforts  of  the  French  to  retrieve  the  situation  by  taking 
Polish  silence  for  consent  were  defeated  by  the  Russians’  insistence  that 
Poland  must  answer  for  herself. 

Meanwhile,  the  military  conversations  in  Moscow  had  continued  for 
three  days  after  14  August,  since  Voroshilov  had  agreed  on  that  day  that 
‘plans  for  military  collaboration  against  aggression  in  Europe’  could  be 
discussed  pending  the  receipt  of  the  replies  to  his  ‘cardinal  questions’. 
On  15  August,  Russian  plans  were  outlined  by  Voroshilov’s  Chief  of 
Staff;  on  the  16th  the  British  and  French  air  experts  gave  a  general  account 
of  their  countries’  air  strength  and  policy;  and  on  the  17th  there  was  a 
statement  on  the  Russian  air  force.  The  debates  were  somewhat  artificial, 
and  the  information  supplied  was  not  very  enlightening,  nor,  probably, 
was  it  very  reliable;2  but  the  Russian  statement  of  15  August  was  of  interest, 
if  only  for  the  light  that  it  threw  on  Russian  conceptions  of  the  duties  of 
allies  towards  one  another  and  towards  other  states. 

The  Russian  spokesmen  explained  that  their  Government  envisaged 
three  alternative  possibilities,3  and  specified  not  only  the  action  that  they 
would  take  themselves  in  each  case,  but  also  the  action  that  ‘must’  be 
taken  by  other  countries  concerned  in  the  war.  In  the  first  case,  that  of 
a  direct  attack  on  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  Russians  would  ‘engage 
a  force  equal  to  70  per  cent.’  of  the  total  forces  deployed  by  Great  Britain 
and  France  against  Germany.  Poland  must  support  France  and  Great 
Britain  ‘with  all  her  strength’.  The  British  and  French  Governments 
must  obtain  permission  for  Soviet  troops  and  air  forces  to  operate  across 
the  Vilna  Corridor  and  across  Galicia,  if  that  should  be  necessary;  and 
they  should  also,  if  possible,  obtain  permission  for  operations  ‘across 
Lithuania  towards  the  East  Prussian  frontier’  (this  was  a  new  demand). 
The  united  British  and  French  fleets  also  had  duties  assigned  to  them,  of 
which  the  most  significant  were  that  they  must  send  a  strong  squadron 

1  See  above,  pp.  170-3. 

2  Air  Marshal  Burnett,  writing  to  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Staff  in  London  on  16  August,  reported 
that  he  had  said  that  Great  Britain  ‘had  some  3,000  aircraft  in  Metropolitan  units,  and  that  our 
production  was  over  700  a  month.  The  figures  I  gave  I  do  not  think  need  cause  harm  or  alarm. 
Actually,  as  you  know,  they  are  a  slight  overstatement  when  talking  of  first-line  forces,  but  not 
when  our  immediate  reserve  is  taken  into  the  question,  and  it  was  most  important  that  the  Soviet 
should  think  that  the  British  Air  Force  was  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  Appendix 
II,  p.  598) .  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  other  delegations  were  not  less  concerned  than  the  British 
to  put  their  position  in  the  most  favourable  light.  Burnett  himself  noted,  apropos  of  the  figure 
given  for  Russian  aircraft  production  (900  to  950  a  month  excluding  training  aircraft),  that  he 
considered  this  ‘a  gross  exaggeration’  (ibid.  p.  599) .  The  Russians  had  stated  that  their  first-line 
air  strength,  available  for  operations  in  Europe,  was  between  5,000  and  5,500,  80  per  cent,  of 
the  aircraft  being  modern  (ibid.  p.  585).  The  French  gave  their  first-line  strength  as  roughly 
2,000,  of  which  two-thirds  were  modern  (ibid.  p.  582),  and  this  figure  was  certainly  much  too 
high  (see  p.  720  below  for  the  figures  given  during  the  Riom  Trial). 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  Appendix  II,  pp.  575-8. 
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into  the  Baltic  and  must  ‘obtain  from  the  Governments  of  the  Baltic 
States  and  of  Finland  their  permission  for  the  temporary  occupation  by 
the  Franco-British  fleets’  of  the  Aland  Islands  and  Hango  and  of  other 
islands  and  bases  belonging  to  Estonia  and  Latvia.  The  Soviet  Baltic 
Fleet  would  then  share  the  use  of  these  bases  with  the  Anglo-French  naval 
forces  ‘with  the  object  of  defending  the  independence  of  the  Baltic  States’. 
In  the  second  alternative,  that  of  an  attack  on  Poland  or  Rumania,  the 
Soviet  Government  (when  permission  for  the  passage  of  their  troops  had 
been  obtained)  would  ‘engage  forces  equal  to  ioo  per  cent,  of  those  armed 
forces  which  Britain  and  France  engage  directly  against  Germany’.  The 
third  alternative  was  an  attack  on  Russia  through  Finland,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia,  and  in  this  case  France  and  Great  Britain  must  immediately 
declare  war  against  the  aggressor  and  engage  ‘the  equivalent  of  70  per 
cent,  of  the  forces  which  the  U.S.S.R.  will  engage’.1  Poland  must  also 
enter  the  war  and  grant  rights  of  passage  to  Russian  troops. 

On  16  August2  Voroshilov  rejected  a  suggestion  from  Doumenc  that 
a  document  might  be  drawn  up  based  on  the  alternative  plans  outlined 
by  the  Soviet  Chief  of  Staff  on  the  preceding  day,  and  said  that  it  was 
useless  to  continue  the  conversations  until  a  favourable  reply  had  been 
received  to  the  questions  regarding  the  passage  of  troops  across  Poland  and 
Rumania.  The  conference  had  therefore,  he  thought,  better  adjourn 
indefinitely  after  the  statement  on  the  Russian  air  force  which  was  to  be 
made  on  the  17th.3  On  the  17th,  Voroshilov  stuck  to  his  decision  that  the 
conference  must  adjourn,  but  the  arguments  of  Doumenc  and  Drax  that 
adjournment  sine  die  would  almost  certainly  give  rise  to  reports  in  the 
press  that  the  conference  had  broken  down  finally  induced  him  to  agree 
that  the  date  2 1  August  should  be  fixed  for  the  next  meeting.4 

On  the  2 1  st  Doumenc  and  Drax  were  still  without  instructions  from 
their  Governments  on  the  question  of  the  passage  of  Russian  troops,  and 
Drax  therefore  suggested  that  the  meeting  might  be  postponed  for  another 
day  or  two.5  Voroshilov,  however,  insisted  that  the  meeting  should  be 

1  Drax,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Chatfield  of  16  August,  described  the  new  ‘theory  of  war’  by 
which  one  ally  would  engage  forces  in  proportion  to  the  strength  engaged  by  the  others  as 
‘quite  childish’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  no.  34,  p.  35). 

2  It  was  on  the  16th  also  that  Molotov  received  the  new  American  Ambassador  Steinhardt, 
who  communicated  to  him  a  personal  message  from  Roosevelt  expressing  the  belief  that  ‘a 
satisfactory  agreement  against  aggression’  between  Russia  and  the  Western  Powers  would  ‘have 
a  decidedly  stabilizing  effect  in  the  interest  of  world  peace’.  Molotov,  in  reply,  stressed  the 
importance  which  his  Government  placed  on  obtaining  concrete  results  from  the  negotiations 
with  France  and  Great  Britain  and  not  ‘merely  general  declarations’,  but  when  asked  for  his 
opinion  on  the  outcome  of  the  negotiations  he  would  only  say  that  that  did  not  depend  on  Russia 
alone  (letter  from  Steinhardt  to  Welles,  16  August,  quoted  in  Langer  and  Gleason:  Challenge  to 
Isolation,  pp.  162-3.  For  Roosevelt’s  message  see  ibid.  p.  161). 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  Appendix  II,  p.  584. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  587-8.  Voroshilov  gave  his  consent  to  fixing  a  date  after  the  Soviet  delegation  had 

withdrawn  to  consider  the  point — a  procedure  which  was  assumed  to  mean  that  Voroshilov  had 
consulted  the  Kremlin.  5  Ibid.  no.  122. 
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held  in  order  that  he  might  make  a  statement.  This  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  conference  should  again  be  adjourned,  but  for  ‘a  longer  period’. 
Voroshilov  s  excuse  was  that  he  and  his  colleagues  were  much  occupied 
by  the  autumn  manoeuvres;  in  reality,  of  course,  the  intention  was  to 
keep  the  Western  negotiations  in  suspense  during  Ribbentrop’s  visit. 
Voroshilov  said,  however,  that  if  affirmative  answers  to  his  ‘cardinal 
questions’  were  received  the  conference  could  always  be  convened  at 
short  notice ;  if  the  answers  were  negative  he  did  not  see  that  there  would 
‘be  any  chance  of  meeting  again’.1  Drax,  on  behalf  of  both  Missions, 
agreed  with  reluctance  to  Voroshilov’s  proposal  for  adjournment,  but 
put  it  on  record  that  the  British  and  French  Missions  had  been 

invited  here  to  negotiate  and  produce  a  convention  for  military  action.  We 
therefore  find  it  difficult  to  understand  your  action  in  inviting  our  two  missions 
to  come  to  Moscow,  when  it  was  apparently  your  intention  to  put  to  them  at 
once  difficult  political  questions.  The  Soviet  authorities  must  have  been  well 
aware  that  the  answers  to  these  questions  would  inevitably  require  reference  to 
our  Governments.  ...  It  is  obvious  that  this  would  entail  delays  which  are 
surely  undesirable  from  every  point  of  view.  The  French  and  British  Missions 
are  therefore  unable  to  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  delays  that  have  arisen.2 

Voroshilov  made  a  long  statement  in  reply. 

The  intentions  of  the  Soviet  Delegation  were,  and  still  are,  to  agree  on  the 
organisation  of  military  co-operation  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  three  contract¬ 
ing  parties.  .  .  .  The  U.S.S.R.,  not  having  a  common  frontier  with  Germany, 
can  give  help  to  France,  Britain,  Poland  and  Roumania  only  on  condition  that 
her  troops  are  given  rights  of  passage  across  Polish  and  Roumanian  territory.  .  . . 
The  Soviet  forces  cannot  co-operate  with  the  armed  forces  of  Britain  and  France 
if  they  are  not  allowed  on  to  Polish  and  Roumanian  territory.  That  is  a  military 
axiom,  on  which  the  Soviet  Military  Delegation  is  decided.  .  .  .  The  Soviet 
Military  Delegation  cannot  picture  to  itself  how  the  Governments  and  General 
Staffs  of  Britain  and  France,  in  sending  their  missions  to  the  U.S.S.R.  .  .  .  could 
not  have  given  them  some  directives  on  such  an  elementary  matter.  ...  If, 
however,  this  axiomatic  question  is  turned  by  the  British  and  French  into  a  great 
problem  demanding  long  study,  this  can  only  show  that  there  are  reasons  to 
doubt  their  desire  to  come  to  serious  and.  effective  co-operation  with  the 
U.S.S.R.3 

This  meeting  of  the  Military  Conference  was  held  on  the  morning  of 
21  August.  At  5  p.m.  that  afternoon  Stalin’s  acceptance  of  the  proposal 
that  Ribbentrop  should  come  to  Moscow  immediately  was  handed  to 
Schulenburg.4 

After  this  meeting  on  the  21st  Drax  and  Heywood  put  it  on  record  that 
they  still  had  ‘no  idea  whether  the  Soviet  really  want  a  Pact  with  us  or  are 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  Appendix  II,  pp.  589-90. 
3  Ibid.  pp.  591-2. 


2  Ibid.  p.  590. 

4  See  below,  p.  499. 
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merely  playing  for  some  other  end’.1  They  were  soon  to  be  enlightened. 
On  the  morning  of  22  August  the  Russian  press  announced  that  Ribben- 
trop  was  coming  to  Moscow  in  a  few  days’  time  to  conclude  a  Pact  of 
Non-Aggression,2  and  during  the  day  it  became  known  that  Ribbentrop 
was  in  fact  expected  next  day  (the  23rd).3 

On  the  morning  of  21  August  the  French  Government  (whose  anxieties 
were  increased  by  the  announcement,  that  day,  that  the  German-Russian 
economic  negotiations  had  been  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  on  19 
August)4  decided  that  since  the  Polish  Government  were  not  amenable 
to  persuasion  on  the  matter  of  the  passage  of  Russian  troops,  the  best 
thing  to  do  was  to  assume  that  they  would  not  really  mind  if  an  arrange¬ 
ment  was  made  with  the  Russians  without  their  formal  consent.5  Late  on 
the  evening  of  the  21st,  several  hours  after  the  meeting  with  Voroshilov 
which  has  been  described  above,  Doumenc  received  a  telegram  from 
Daladier  giving  him  a  free  hand  to  conclude  a  pact  with  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  best  terms  that  he  could  get.6  Naggiar  was  also  instructed 
by  Bonnet,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2 1st,  to  tell  Molotov  that  France  agreed 
‘in  principle’  to  the  passage  of  Russian  troops  through  Polish  territory 
after  Poland  had  become  engaged  in  war  with  Germany.7 

On  the  morning  of  22  August  Seeds  and  Drax  were  still  without  instruc¬ 
tions  from  London  as  to  the  line  that  they  were  to  take.  Accordingly,  at  a 
meeting  at  the  British  Embassy  that  morning  it  was  decided  that  Doumenc 
must  now  play  his  hand  alone  as  best  he  could,  without  his  partner’s 
support.  Doumenc  therefore  wrote  to  Voroshilov  saying  that  he  was 
authorized  by  the  French  Government  to  reply  in  the  affirmative  to 
Voroshilov’s  ‘cardinal  question’.8  At  6.30  that  evening  (while  Ribbentrop 
was  on  the  point  of  departure  for  Moscow)  Voroshilov  summoned  Dou¬ 
menc,9  who  said  that  the  French  Government  had  authorized  him  to 
sign  a  military  convention  providing  for  the  passage  of  Soviet  troops 
across  the  Vilna  Corridor  and,  if  circumstances  required  it,  across  Galicia 
and  Rumania.  Voroshilov  asked  to  see  the  document  which  authorized 
Doumenc  to  make  this  statement — a  request  which  Doumenc  refused. 
Voroshilov  then  asked  whether  the  British  reply  had  been  received  and 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  Appendix  II,  p.  594.  2  Ibid.  no.  128. 

3  This  had  been  announced  in  Berlin  late  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  (see  p.  499  below). 

4  See  below,  p.  498  and  note  1.  5  See  above,  p.  489. 

6  Daladier  in  his  statement  in  the  Chamber  on  18  July  1946  said  that  the  telegram  had  been 
dispatched  quite  early  in  the  day  and  he  had  always  thought  that  it  had  been  delayed  in  trans¬ 
mission.  The  implication  was  that  if  Doumenc  had  been  armed  with  this  authority  when  he  and 
Drax  met  Voroshilov  on  the  2 1st  he  might  have  been  able  to  turn  the  scale.  This  seems  extremely 
doubtful,  in  view  of  the  line  that  Voroshilov  took  on  the  22nd. 

7  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  p.  284;  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  Appendix  II,  p.  604.  Naggiar  had  himself 
suggested  this  step  (Bonnet,  loc.  cit.). 

8  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  Appendix  II,  p.  604. 

9  Doumenc  asked  Voroshilov  to  let  him  have  a  full  record  of  their  conversation.  This  is  printed 
ibid.  pp.  609-13. 
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whether  the  French  reply  stated  that  the  consent  of  Poland  and  Rumania 
had  been  obtained.  On  these  points  Doumenc  said  he  had  no  information, 
but  he  was  ‘nearly  certain’  that  the  same  reply  would  be  given  by  Great 
Britain.  When  Doumenc  pressed  Voroshilov  to  resume  the  military  con¬ 
versations  at  once,  since  they  would  ‘only  now  need  three  or  four  days  to 
sign  the  military  convention’,  Voroshilov  replied: 

Please  allow  us  to  wait  until  the  situation  is  clear,  that  is  to  say,  until  we  have  the 
British  Government’s  reply,  and  until  the  position  of  Poland  and  Roumania 
seems  clear  to  us.  Then  we  will  meet  again.  If  these  things  do  not  happen,  then 
it  will  be  useless  for  us  to  meet  again.  ...  It  is  .  .  .  necessary  that  the  British  and 
French  Governments’  reply  should  be  made  in  accord  with  the  Polish  and  Rou¬ 
manian  Governments.  We  do  not  want  Poland  to  boast  that  she  has  refused  our 
aid — which  we  have  no  intention  of  forcing  her  to  accept.  .  .  d  If  the  principal 
question  is  settled,  all  the  others — excluding  some  intervening  political  event — 
can  be  disposed  of  without  difficulty.  Then  we  shall  quickly  be  able  to  agree. 
But  I  fear  one  thing:  the  French  and  English  sides  have  allowed  the  political  and 
military  discussions  to  drag  on  too  long.  That  is  why  we  must  not  exclude  the 
possibility,  during  this  time,  of  certain  political  events.2 

Towards  the  end  of  the  interview,  which  was  quite  a  friendly  one, 
Voroshilov  emphasized  again  that  the  military  discussions  could  not  be 
resumed  until  a  reply  had  been  received  which  showed  that  the  Polish 
and  Rumanian  Governments  themselves  agreed  to  the  passage  of  Russian 
troops. 

Meanwhile,  early  in  the  afternoon  of  22  August,  the  Foreign  Office  in 
London  had  instructed  Seeds  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Molotov 
immediately  and  to  tell  him  that  the  British  Government  were  suspending 
judgement  on  the  news  of  Ribbentrop’s  impending  visit  to  Moscow  until 
they  had  official  information  on  the  subject  from  the  Soviet  Government; 
but  that,  if  the  news  was  true,  this  development  would  seem  ‘to  constitute 
an  act  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Government’.3  The  French 
Government,  however,  were  inclined  to  take  a  rather  less  stiff  line  with 
the  Russians,  and  to  treat  the  news  of  Ribbentrop’s  visit  with  ‘calm  and 
reserve’  until  it  could  be  seen  what  came  of  it.  Perhaps  it  might  still  be 
possible  to  achieve  something  in  Moscow,  if  only  to  minimize  the  effect  of 
a  German-Russian  rapprochement  (which  might,  in  any  case,  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  Germany’s  relations  with  Italy,  Japan,  and  Spain).4 
Much  would  depend  on  the  terms  of  the  Russo-German  pact;  if  it  was 
only  ‘a  rather  general  agreement  of  principle,  of  the  same  kind,  for  instance, 
as  that  between  France  and  Germany’,  Bonnet  did  not  see  why  the  Anglo- 
French  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Government  should  not  continue.5 

1  Animosity  towards  Poland  was  shown  still  more  clearly  by  Voroshilov  at  his  last  meeting 
with  Doumenc  and  Drax  on  25  August  (see  p.  495  below). 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  Appendix  II,  pp,  611-12.  3  Ibid.  no.  136. 

4  Ibid.  no.  135.  5  Ibid.  no.  152. 
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Under  the  influence  of  these  French  views,  the  Foreign  Office,  on  the 
evening  of  the  22nd,  sent  another  telegram  to  Seeds  asking  him  to  couch 
his  inquiry  ‘in  somewhat  less  sharp  terms  than  those  prescribed’,  and  to 
try  to  find  out  from  Molotov  what  the  bearing  of  Ribbentrop’s  visit  was 
on  the  future  of  the  three-Power  negotiations.1  This  second  telegram, 
however,  was  not  dispatched  until  after  Seeds  had  been  received  by 
Molotov  at  7  p.m.  on  the  22nd  and  had  carried  out  his  earlier  instructions. 
The  interview  was  therefore  acrimonious.  Molotov  rejected  the  accusation 
of  bad  faith  and  himself  accused  the  Western  Powers  of  lack  of  sincerity. 
The  Soviet  Government,  he  said,  had  again  and  again  asked  the  question 
about  the  passage  of  troops  across  Poland  and  Rumania;  ‘finally  (either 
yesterday  or  the  day  before)  the  Soviet  Government  had  made  up  their 
mind  that  they  were  being  played  with  and  “had  accepted  [the]  proposal 
made  to  them  by  the  German  Government”  ’.2  When  Seeds  asked  whether 
all  that  had  been  achieved  during  the  past  months  must  now  be  regarded 
as  nullified,  or  whether  it  would  be  ‘possible  to  continue  this  good  work’, 
Molotov  said  that  everything  now  depended  on  the  German  negotiations, 
and  that  perhaps  after,  say,  a  week,  they  ‘might  see’  if  the  Anglo-Franco- 
Russian  talks  could  be  resumed.3  Immediately  after  Seeds  had  left  him, 
Molotov  received  Naggiar  (thus  giving  the  two  Ambassadors  no  time  to 
consult  one  another)  and  spoke  to  him  on  the  same  lines.4  The  Western 
negotiators  were  now  clearly  on  the  way  out,  but  Molotov  and  Voroshilov 
had  not  actually  slammed  the  door  behind  them. 

On  the  evening  of  23  August  Ribbentrop  and  Stalin  signed  a  pact  of 
non-aggression,  the  text  of  which  was  published  on  the  24th,  and  also 
concluded  a  secret  agreement  for  the  partition  of  Poland,  though  this  fact 
was  not,  of  course,  known  at  the  time.5  On  seeing  the  text  of  the  non¬ 
aggression  agreement,  the  French  Government  still  thought  that  its  terms 
allowed  a  loophole  for  further  Anglo-French  negotiations  in  Moscow.6 
On  24  August  Naggiar  was  instructed  to  ask  Molotov  ‘if  and  to  what 
extent  the  new  pact  .  .  .  permits  the  continuation  and  conclusion  of  the 
conversations  now  taking  place  between  the  French,  British  and  Soviet 
Governments’  and  ‘if  and  to  what  extent’  it  ‘leaves  unaffected  the  obli¬ 
gations  assumed  by  the  Soviet  Government  towards  France  in  the  Treaty 
of  May  2,  1935’.7  Seeds  was  instructed  to  take  concerted  action  with 
Naggiar  in  asking  the  first  of  these  two  questions.8 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  144.  2  Ibid.  no.  165,  p.  142. 

3  Ibid.  p.  143. 

4  Ibid.  no.  187;  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  pp.  295-6.  5  See  below,  pp.  502-3. 

6  Article  4  of  the  Russo-German  pact  provided  that  neither  party  should  ‘participate  in  any 
grouping  of  Powers  which  either  directly  or  indirectly  is  aimed  against  the  other  party’.  The 
French  Government  thought  that  this  could  be  got  round  by  arguing  that  the  British  and 
French  Governments  had  merely  been  trying  to  attain  ‘solidarity  for  the  prevention  of  aggression’ 
and  had  not  been  forming  a  group  ‘directed  against  Germany’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  no.  253). 

7  Ibid.  8  Ibid_  no.  223. 
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Before  the  Ambassadors  could  obtain  an  interview  with  Molotov,  Drax 
and  Doumenc  had  their  last  interview  with  Voroshilov,  at  their  own 
request,  on  25  August.1  Voroshilov  told  them  that  ‘in  view  of  the  changed 
political  situation  there  was  no  sense  in  continuing  the  conversations’.  The 
interview  ended  with  remarks  by  Voroshilov  on  the  subject  of  Poland 
which  were  perhaps  intended  as  an  excuse  for  the  way  in  which  the  Military 
Missions  had  been  treated  but  which  were  also,  in  the  British  military 
attache’s  opinion,  ‘a  genuine  outburst  of  Russian  hatred  for  the  Poles’. 
‘During  the  whole  time  of  our  conversations  the  Polish  press  and  Polish 
people  were  continuously  saying  that  they  did  not  want  the  help  of  the 
Soviets.  .  .  .  Were  we  to  have  to  conquer  Poland  in  order  to  offer  her  our 
help,  or  were  we  to  go  on  our  knees  and  offer  our  help  to  Poland?  The 
position  was  impossible  for  us.’2 

This  interview  with  Voroshilov  took  place  at  1  p.m.  on  the  25th,  and 
at  6  o’clock  that  evening  Molotov  received  the  two  Ambassadors  at  the 
Kremlin  and  made  a  similar  statement  to  them.  Seeds  took  his  leave 
before  Naggiar  (who  was  acting  alone  on  the  second  part  of  his  instructions) 
and  when  he  was  saying  goodbye  Molotov  ‘adopted  a  manner  of  almost 

1  The  question  whether  the  Missions  should  or  should  not  leave  Moscow  had  been  under 
debate  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  no.  164,  and  Appendix  II,  p.  604).  They  had 
arranged  on  the  24th  to  leave  that  night  but  had  been  instructed  to  stay  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  Ambassadors’  demarche.  They  were,  however,  reluctant  to  delay  their  departure  in  case  war 
should  break  out  while  they  were  en  route.  Drax  had  therefore  sent  an  urgent  letter  to  Voroshilov 
on  the  24th  asking  for  his  views  on  the  continuation  of  the  conversations  (ibid.  nos.  218,  225). 

2  Ibid.  Appendix  II,  pp.  613-14.  On  27  August  Izvestia  published  an  interview  (transla¬ 
tion  ibid.  no.  448)  with  Voroshilov  on  the  subject  of  the  Anglo-Franco- Russian  conversations, 
in  which  he  assigned  the  chief  responsibility  for  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  to  the  Poles. 

‘The  Polish  Government  openly  declared  that  they  did  not  need  any  military  assistance  from 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  would  not  accept  it.  This  rendered  impossible  any  military  co-operation 
between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  these  countries  [France  and  England],  That  is  the  cause  underlying 
the  difference  of  opinion  and  the  consequent  breakdown  of  the  conversations’  (ibid.  p.  347). 

Voroshilov  was  asked  in  the  course  of  this  interview  whether  the  question  of  helping  Poland 
with  raw  materials  and  military  supplies  had  been  raised  during  the  Anglo-French  conversations. 
He  replied  in  the  negative.  The  question  of  this  kind  of  assistance  was,  he  said,  ‘a  commercial 
one  and  there  is  no  need  to  conclude  a  mutual  assistance  pact,  still  less  a  military  convention,  in 
order  to  supply  Poland  with  these  things’  (ibid.). 

On  2  September  the  Soviet  Ambassador  in  Warsaw  asked  Beck  why  the  Poles  had  not  taken 
this  hint  and  begun  negotiations  for  supplies  from  Russia;  but  when  Grzybowski,  the  Polish 
Ambassador  in  Moscow,  was  instructed  to  take  the  matter  up  with  Molotov,  he  was  kept  waiting 
for  an  interview  until  8  September.  Molotov  then  told  him  that  Voroshilov’s  remarks  had  been 
published  in  different  circumstances;  that  Great  Britain  and  France  had  now  intervened;  and 
that  Poland  was  now  synonymous  with  England  so  far  as  the  Russians  were  concerned.  Molotov 
would  not  go  beyond  the  terms  and  quantities  of  the  quotas  of  raw  materials  agreed  in  the  Russo- 
Polish  trade  pact,  and  said  that  the  supply  of  armaments  and  ‘all  transit  of  a  military  character’ 
would  be  impossible  since  they  might  be  held  to  contravene  the  German-Russian  pact  ( Polish 
White  Book,  no.  1 72).  The  question  of  the  transit  across  Russia  of  goods  destined  for  Poland  had 
been  left  unsettled  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Polish-Russian  trade  treaty  in  February 
1939.  Grzybowski,  in  his  final  report  on  his  mission  in  Moscow,  stated  that  during  June  1939  the 
Soviet  Government  had  made  a  series  of  offers  to  supply  Poland  with  armaments,  but  always 
under  conditions  that  were  unacceptable  (ibid.  no.  184,  p.  208;  see  also  Beloff:  Foreign  Policy  of 
Soviet  Russia,  ii.  253,  note  4). 
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hearty  simplicity  and  said  what  a  pity  it  was  we  could  not  have  helped 
[the]  negotiations  to  a  successful  issue  by  getting  the  consent  of  the  Polish 
and  Roumanian  Governments  to  the  passage  of  troops’.1  Naggiar  then 
asked  his  question  about  the  continued  validity  of  the  Franco-Russian 
pact,  and  was  assured  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  German-Russian 
pact  that  affected  the  maintenance  of  the  Franco-Russian  pact.  Molotov, 
however,  emphasized  the  ‘platonic’  character  of  the  Franco-Russian  pact 
in  the  absence  of  a  military  convention.  In  talking  to  Naggiar,  as  in  talking 
to  Seeds,  Molotov  put  the  blame  for  the  breakdown  of  the  negotiations 
on  Poland.2 

These  interviews  with  Voroshilov  and  Molotov  on  25  August  left  even 
the  French  Government  with  no  hope  that  the  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Government  could  be  resumed;3  and  on  the  evening  of  25  August 
the  Military  Missions  left  Moscow  on  their  way  home. 

(x)  The  Conclusion  of  a  German-Soviet  Non- Aggression  Pact 
and  a  Secret  Protocol,  14—24  August 

On  14  August  instructions  were  telegraphed  by  Ribbentrop  to  Schulen- 
burg  that  he  was  to  see  Molotov  at  once  and  explain  that  the  time  had 
come  for  a  complete  and  permanent  change  in  Russo-German  relations. 
Ribbentrop  was  therefore  ‘prepared  to  make  a  short  visit  to  Moscow  in 
order,  in  the  name  of  the  Fiihrer,  to  set  forth  the  Fiihrer’s  views  to  M. 
Stalin’.4  Schulenburg  gave  this  message  to  Molotov  on  the  evening  of 
15  August.  It  was  received,  Schulenburg  reported,  with  the  ‘greatest 
interest’,  and  Molotov  was  ‘more  candid  than  ever  before’  ;5  but  he  took 
the  line  that  a  visit  from  Ribbentrop  would  require  adequate  preparation 
if  it  was  to  be  fruitful.  He  referred  in  particular  to  certain  points  which 
were  said  to  have  been  mentioned  by  Ciano  to  the  Russian  charge  d’affaires 
in  Rome  at  the  end  of  June:6  improvement  in  Russo-Japanese  relations; 
the  possibility  of  a  German-Russian  non-aggression  pact  and  a  joint 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  291.  2  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe ,  p.  291. 

3  There  seems  to  be  some  evidence,  however,  that  the  French  military  attache  in  Moscow, 
General  Palass,  still  believed  that  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  the  negotiations  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  Nikonov  ( Origin  of  World  War  II,  p.  91)  quotes  extracts  from  two  reports  said  to  have 
been  sent  to  Daladier  on  23  and  27  August,  respectively,  which  were  found  in  French  archives 
by  the  Germans  and  which  were  later  captured  by  the  Soviet  army.  On  23  August  Palass  was 
alleged  to  have  written  as  follows:  ‘I  continue  to  hold  that  for  the  USSR  settlement  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  an  agreement  with  Germany  is  only  a  way  out  at  the  worst,  and,  perhaps,  a  means  of 
pressure  for  the  speedier  establishment  of  a  firm  coalition  .  .  .  which,  as  I  have  always  believed, 
is  desired  by  Soviet  leaders.’  On  the  27th  Palass  is  said  to  have  written :  ‘I  still  believe  that  fearing 
excessive  strengthening  of  Germany,  it  [the  Soviet  Government]  would  prefer  an  agreement  with 
France  and  Great  Britain  if  only  it  could  be  achieved  on  terms  clearly  determined  in  the  course 
of  military  negotiations.’  4  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  56. 

5  Ibid.  nos.  70,  79.  Schulenburg  wrote  to  Weizsacker  on  16  August  that  Molotov  has  been 
‘quite  unusually  compliant  and  candid’,  and  seemed  personally  flattered  by  Ribbentrop’s 
proposal  to  visit  Moscow  (ibid.  no.  88).  6  See  above,  p.  476. 
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guarantee  of  the  Baltic  States ;  and  the  conclusion  of  an  economic  treaty 
on  a  broad  basis.  The  economic  part  of  this  programme  was  already 
under  way,  and  Molotov  wanted  to  know  whether  Germany  was  willing 
to  discuss  the  other  points.  If  so,  he  thought  that  concrete  discussion  of 
these  questions  should  take  place. 

Schulenburg,  having  received  fresh  instructions,1  was  able  to  tell 
Molotov  on  17  August  that  the  German  Government  were  willing  to 
negotiate  on  all  the  points  mentioned  in  their  previous  interview,  and  that 
Ribbentrop  was  prepared  to  fly  to  Moscow  any  day  after  1 8  August  with 
full  powers  to  deal  with  the  whole  complex  of  German-Russian  questions 
and  to  sign  the  appropriate  treaties.  At  this  meeting2  Molotov  said  that 
Stalin  ‘was  following  the  conversations  with  great  interest’  and  he  handed 
to  Schulenburg  the  Soviet  Government’s  formal  reply  to  the  Ambassador’s 
communication  of  the  15th.  This  welcomed,  though  in  a  guarded  and 
restrained  way  and  with  references  to  Russia’s  grounds  for  mistrusting 
Germany,  the  prospect  of  a  ‘change  from  the  old  policy  in  the  direction 
of  a  serious  improvement  in  [Germany’s]  political  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union’.  The  Soviet  Government  suggested  that  the  first  stage  should  be 
the  conclusion  of  economic  agreements,  and  that  this  should  be  followed, 
after  a  short  interval,  either  by  the  signature  of  a  non-aggression  pact  or 
by  the  reaffirmation  of  the  Neutrality  Treaty  of  1926.  In  regard  to  the 
suggestion  that  Ribbentrop  should  come  to  Moscow,  Molotov  expressed 
great  gratification  that  ‘such  an  eminent  politician  and  statesman’  should 
propose  to  visit  them,  and  contrasted  this  favourably  with  the  visit  of 
Strang,  ‘an  official  of  second-class  rank’.  The  Russians’  own  preference, 
however,  was  clearly  for  a  less  spectacular  procedure.  Ribbentrop’s 
visit  would  give  rise  to  publicity  which  the  Russians  would  rather  avoid. 
They  preferred  ‘to  do  practical  work  without  much  fuss’. 

The  Russians’  motives  in  trying  to  avoid  the  speeding  up  of  negotiations 
with  the  Germans  were  perhaps  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  British 
Government  when  they  dispatched  their  mission  to  Moscow.3  If  talks 
with  the  two  sides  could  be  kept  going  long  enough,  it  might  be  possible 
to  prevent  Hitler,  by  this  means  alone,  from  launching  his  attack  on 
Poland  before  the  weather  became  unsuitable  for  a  Blitzkrieg A  But 
delay  of  this  kind  was  just  what  Ribbentrop  was  determined  to  avoid. 
On  the  next  day  (18  August)  he  telegraphed  to  Schulenburg  telling  him 


1  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  75. 

2  See  Schulenburg’s  report  (ibid.  no.  105).  3  See  above,  pp.  481-2. 

4  Steinhardt,  the  new  American  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  reported  to  Washington  on  16 
August  that  he  had  been  much  struck  by  the  interest  shown  by  Russian  officials  with  whom  he 
had  talked  on  the  situation  in  the  Far  East,  and  by  their  apparent  indifference  to  the  European 
situation.  Steinhardt  conjectured  that  the  Soviet  Government  were  ‘intentionally  dragging  the 
negotiations  out  with  the  hope  of  finding  Japan  in  a  weaker  position  by  next  spring’  (Langer 
and  Gleason:  Challenge  to  Isolation,  pp.  163-4). 
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to  press  for  something  more  speedy  than  the  normal  diplomatic  procedure 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  German-Polish  relations  were  becoming  more 
acute  from  day  to  day’.  The  economic  agreement  was  already  virtually 
concluded  (it  was,  in  fact,  signed  during  the  night  of  19-20  August).1 
The  negotiation  of  a  non-aggression  pact  would  be  a  simple  matter;  it 
need  only  bind  the  two  countries  not  to  resort  to  war  or  to  use  force  against 
one  another  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  Schulenburg  was  also  to 
point  out  that  Ribbentrop  would  be  able  to  ‘sign  a  special  protocol 
regulating  the  interests  of  both  parties  in  questions  of  foreign  policy  .  .  .  for 
instance,  the  settlement  of  spheres  of  interest  in  the  Baltic  area,  the  problem 
of  the  Baltic  States,  etc.’,  but  that  such  a  settlement  would  only  be  possible 
‘at  an  oral  discussion’.2 

On  19  August  Schulenburg,  acting  on  these  latest  instructions,  had  two 
interviews  with  Molotov.  At  the  first,  Molotov  persisted  in  his  opinion 
that  a  visit  from  Ribbentrop  required  ‘thorough  preparations’  and  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  fix  even  an  approximate  date  for  it.  The  non¬ 
aggression  pact  was  not  such  a  simple  matter  as  the  Germans  seemed  to 

1  According  to  Schnurre,  complete  agreement  on  the  whole  text  of  the  trade  treaty  had  been 
reached  on  the  evening  of  18  August;  but  on  the  next  day  the  Russians  raised  ‘some  irrelevant 
formal  questions’  and  declared  that  they  were  still  awaiting  instructions  from  Moscow  to  sign 
the  treaty.  Schnurre  thought  that  they  had  clearly  received  instructions  to  delay  the  signature 
‘for  political  reasons’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vii,  no.  123). 

For  Schnurre’s  summary  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  see  ibid.  no.  436;  for  the  full  text  see  ibid, 
no.  1 3 1 . 

The  main  points  of  the  agreement  were : 

(1)  Germany  granted  the  U.S.S.R.  a  credit  of  Rm.  200  million. 

(2)  The  credit  was  to  be  used  to  finance  Russian  orders  in  Germany  for  machinery,  and 
industrial  installations.  The  deliveries  (‘certain  German  promises’  had  to  be  made 
regarding  these)  were  to  consist  very  largely  of  machine  tools.  ‘Armaments  in  the  broader 
sense  (such  as  optical  instruments,  armour  plate  and  the  like)’  were  to  be  supplied  ‘in 
smaller  proportion’  and  ‘subject  to  examination  of  every  single  case’. 

(3)  The  credit  was  to  be  liquidated  by  the  supply,  which  was  to  begin  immediately,  of  Russian 
raw  materials  to  the  value  of  Rm.  1 80  million  over  a  two-year  period.  The  raw  materials 
included  lumber,  cotton,  grain  for  fodder,  oil-cake,  phosphate,  platinum,  furs,  and 
petroleum. 

Schnurre  noted  that  the  agreement  had  ‘come  into  being  after  extraordinary  difficulties’  and 
that,  with  a  favourable  political  climate,  it  might  be  expected  that  the  framework  established 
by  the  agreement  would  ‘be  exceeded  considerably  in  both  directions,  both  in  imports  and 
exports’.  He  thought,  indeed,  that  the  movement  of  goods  might  reach  a  total  of  more  than 
Rm.  1,000  million  for  the  next  few  years. 

Finally,  he  pointed  out  that  the  agreement  was  particularly  significant  because  it  ‘was  con¬ 
sidered  by  both  sides  as  the  first  decisive  step  in  the  reshaping  of  political  relations’. 

In  his  speech  on  the  ratification  of  the  Russo-German  non-aggression  pact,  on  3 1  August  (see 
below,  pp.  505-8),  Molotov  made  the  following  reference  to  the  credit  agreement:  ‘The  agree¬ 
ment  is  of  advantage  to  us  in  respect  of  its  conditions  of  credit  (seven  years),  and  it  enables  us, 
moreover,  to  order  a  considerable  quantity  of  equipment  required  by  us.  Under  this  agreement 
the  U.S.S.R.  ensures  the  sale  to  Germany  of  a  definite  quantity  of  our  surplus  raw  material  for 
her  industry,  which  is  in  full  accord  with  the  interests  of  the  U.S.S.R.  .  . .  The  .  .  .  agreement  .  .  . 
is  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  national  economy  and  .  .  .  the  defence  of  the  Soviet  Union’ 
( D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  Appendix  III,  p.  619). 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  113. 
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think,  and  the  content  of  the  special  protocol  was  ‘a  very  serious  question’. 
The  Soviet  Government  would  like  the  German  Government  to  state 
more  specifically  what  points  would  be  covered.  ‘The  attitude  of  the 
Soviet  Government  towards  treaties  which  they  concluded  was  a  very 
serious  one;  they  respected  the  obligations  which  they  undertook  and 
expected  the  same  of  the  other  parties  to  these  treaties.’1 

As  soon  as  Schulenburg  left  him  Molotov  evidently  reported  to  Stalin, 
and  Stalin  took  the  bait  of  a  protocol  settling  ‘spheres  of  interest  in  the 
Baltic  area’  which  could  only  be  signed  if  Ribbentrop  came  to  Moscow. 
Within  half  an  hour  of  leaving  the  Kremlin,  Schulenburg  was  summoned 
back  again,  and  at  4.30  p.m.  Molotov  told  him  that  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  agreed  to  a  visit  from  Ribbentrop  one  week  after  the  publication 
of  the  economic  agreement,  say  on  26  or  27  August.2 

The  suggested  date,  however,  was  not  early  enough  for  the  Germans. 
At  3  p  .m.  on  21  August  Schulenburg  gave  Molotov  a  personal  message 
from  Hitler3  to  Stalin  accepting  a  Russian  draft  for  a  non-aggression  pact 
(which  had  been  sent  to  Berlin  during  the  night  of  the  I9th-20th)4  and 
urging  that  Ribbentrop  should  be  received  in  Moscow  on  Tuesday, 
22  August,  or  at  latest  on  the  23rd.5  At  5  p.m.  Stalin’s  reply  was  handed 
by  Molotov  to  Schulenburg.  This  ran  as  follows: 

I  thank  you  for  the  letter.  I  hope  that  the  German-Soviet  non-aggression  pact 
will  bring  about  a  decided  turn  for  the  better  in  the  political  relations  between 
our  countries.  The  peoples  of  our  countries  need  peaceful  relations  with  each 
other.  The  assent  of  the  German  Government  to  the  conclusion  of  a  non¬ 
aggression  pact  provides  the  foundation  for  eliminating  the  political  tension  and 
for  the  establishment  of  peace  and  collaboration  between  our  countries.  The 
Soviet  Government  have  instructed  me  to  inform  you  that  they  agree  to  Herr 
von  Ribbentrop’s  arriving  in  Moscow  on  August  23. 6 

Thus  the  first  great  battle  of  the  war  had  been  won  by  Germany  on 
21  August.  Late  that  night  the  Deutsches  Nachrichtenbiiro  issued  the 
following  communique:  ‘The  German  and  Soviet  Governments  have 
agreed  to  conclude  a  Non- Aggression  Pact  with  each  other.  The  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Herr  von  Ribbentrop,  will  proceed  to  Moscow  on 
Wednesday  August  23  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  the  negotiations.’7 
The  news  was  announced  in  the  Russian  press  next  morning,  though 
without  mention  of  the  precise  date  of  Ribbentrop’s  visit;  and,  according 
to  Schulenburg,  it  ‘caused  the  greatest  surprise  in  diplomatic  circles’  in 
Moscow  and  ‘made  an  extraordinary  impression’.8 

1  Ibid.  no.  132.  2  Ibid.  nos.  125,  132. 

3  Schulenburg  had  received  this  message  at  8.50  p.m.  on  the  20th  (ibid.  no.  148)  and  though, 
in  accordance  with  his  instructions,  he  did  his  best  to  deliver  it  at  once  he  was  unable  to  see 
Molotov  until  3  p.m.  on  the  21st  (ibid.  no.  152).  4  Text  of  the  draft  ibid.  no.  133. 

5  Ibid.  nos.  142,  157.  6  Ibid.  nos.  158,  159. 

7  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no,  153.  8  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  181. 
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Ribbentrop  was  furnished  by  Hitler  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  regard¬ 
ing  a  non-aggression  treaty  and  ‘all  related  questions’  and  to  sign  any 
agreements  resulting  from  the  negotiations.1  He  travelled  from  Berlin  to 
Moscow  by  air,  and  arrived  at  i  p.m.  on  23  August.  He  met  Stalin  and 
Molotov  at  the  Kremlin  in  the  afternoon,  and  discussed  with  them  for 
three  hours  the  entire  complex  of  Russo-German  relations.  It  was  agreed 
that  these  should  be  put  on  an  entirely  new  basis,  to  be  expressed  in  a 
pact  of  non-aggression  and  a  secret  supplementary  protocol  defining 
spheres  of  influence.  A  line  of  demarcation  across  Poland,  to  be  drawn  in 
the  event  of  war,2  was  agreed  on,  and  other  spheres  of  interest  were 
defined  with  relation  to  Finland,  the  Baltic  States,  and  Bessarabia.  Just 
after  8  p.m.  a  message  from  Ribbentrop  was  telephoned  to  Berlin  stating 
that  the  first  conference,  which  had  just  ended,  had  ‘proceeded  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  favourable  to  us’,  but  that  there  was  one  outstanding  point  which  the 
Russians  regarded  as  decisive.  This  was  their  demand  that  two  ice-free 
ports  in  the  Baltic,  Libau  and  Windau,  should  be  regarded  as  within  their 
sphere  of  influence.3  Hitler  gave  his  consent  to  this  arrangement,4  and 
the  way  was  clear  for  final  copies  of  the  agreements  to  be  prepared. 

The  Non- Aggression  Pact  had  not  required  much  discussion.  The  draft 
text  sent  by  the  Russians  on  19  August  had  apparently  been  redrafted  in 
Berlin,  and  Ribbentrop  had  personally  added  to  the  preamble  drawn  up 
by  his  legal  expert,  Gaus,  ‘a  rather  far-reaching  phrase  concerning  the 
formation  of  friendly  German-Soviet  relations’.  Stalin  objected  to  this, 
remarking  that  ‘the  Soviet  Government  could  not  suddenly  present  to 
the  public  German-Soviet  assurances  of  friendship  after  they  had  been 
covered  with  pails  of  manure  by  the  Nazi  Government  for  6  years’.5  The 
phrase  in  question  was  therefore  changed,  but  otherwise  no  changes  in 
substance  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  either  side. 

A  second  meeting  between  Ribbentrop,  Stalin,  and  Molotov  was  held 
during  the  night  of  23-24  August,  and  on  this  occasion  the  discussion 
ranged  widely  over  questions  of  common  interest.6  On  the  question  of 
Germany’s  influence  over  Japan  (a  point  in  which  the  Soviet  Government 
had  expressed  special  interest)  Ribbentrop  declared  himself  ready  to  try 


1  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  191. 

2  According  to  the  affidavit  of  Gaus  at  the  Nuremberg  Trial  ( I.M.T .  Nuremberg,  x.  316) 

Ribbentrop  ‘regulated  his  words  in  such  a  manner  that  he  let  a  warlike  conflict  of  Germany 
with  Poland  appear  not  as  a  matter  already  finally  decided  upon  but  only  as  an  imminent  possi¬ 
bility.  No  statements  which  could  have  included  the  approval  or  encouragement  for  such  a 
conflict  were  made  by  the  Soviet  statesmen  on  this  point.’  Ribbentrop  also  claimed  at  Nurem¬ 
berg  to  have  told  the  Russians  that  Germany  would  do  everything  possible  to  settle  the  dispute 
with  Poland  by  peaceful  means  (for  Ribbentrop’s  evidence  about  the  German-Russian  negotia¬ 
tions  see  ibid.  pp.  267-9).  3  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  205. 

4  Ibid.  no.  210.  5  Gaus’s  affidavit  at  Nuremberg  {I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  x.  312). 

6  See  memorandum  on  the  conversation  by  Hencke  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  {D.Ger. 

F.P.  vii,  no.  213;  cf.  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  404-8). 
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to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  Russo-Japanese  differences.  Stalin  said 
that  German  assistance  in  this  respect  would  be  useful,  but  he  did  not 
want  the  Japanese  to  get  the  impression  that  Russia  had  taken  the  initiative 
in  the  matter.  There  were  limits  to  Russia’s  patience  with  regard  to 
Japanese  provocation.  ‘If  Japan  desired  war,  she  could  have  it.  .  .  .  If 
Japan  desired  peace — so  much  the  better!’  Ribbentrop  assured  Stalin 
that  there  would  be  no  question  of  a  new  initiative — merely  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  talks  that  had  been  going  on  for  months. 

Stalin  asked  whether  Italy’s  aims  extended  beyond  Albania — the 
annexation  of  which  seemed  to  him  ‘of  no  particular  value  to  Italy’.  Had 
Italy  aspirations  for  Greek  territory?  Ribbentrop  replied  that  ‘Albania 
was  important  to  Italy  for  strategic  reasons.  Moreover,  Mussolini  was  a 
strong  man  who  could  not  be  intimidated.’  However,  he  ‘welcomed 
warmly  the  restoration  of  friendly  relations  between  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Union’. 

Asked  what  he  thought  about  Turkey,  Ribbentrop  said  that,  in  spite 
of  all  his  efforts  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  her,  Turkey  had  been 
one  of  the  first  to  join  ‘the  encirclement  front’  against  Germany.  Stalin 
and  Molotov  observed  that  the  Soviet  Union  ‘had  also  had  unfortunate 
experiences  with  the  vacillating  policy  of  the  Turks’.  Both  parties  agreed 
that  England  was  pouring  money  into  Turkey  ‘in  order  to  encourage 
propaganda  against  Germany’. 

In  their  remarks  about  England  all  three  statesmen  seem  to  have  shown 
special  animus.  Stalin  and  Molotov  complained  that  the  British  Military 
Mission  had  ‘never  told  the  Soviet  Government  what  it  really  wanted’. 
Stalin  ‘eagerly  concurred’  in  Ribbentrop’s  remark  that  ‘England  was 
weak  and  wanted  to  let  others  fight  for  her  presumptuous  claim  to  world 
domination’.  Stalin  observed  that 

the  English  Army  was  weak;  nor  was  the  British  Navy  as  important  as  it 
had  formerly  been.  England’s  air  arm  was  being  increased  .  .  .  but  there  was  a 
lack  of  pilots.  If  England  dominates  the  world  in  spite  of  this,  this  was  due  to 
the  stupidity  of  the  other  countries  that  always  let  themselves  be  bluffed.  It  was 
ridiculous,  for  example,  that  a  few  hundred  Englishmen  should  dominate  India. 

None  the  less  Stalin  was  of  opinion  that  ‘England,  despite  her  weakness, 
would  wage  war  craftily  and  stubbornly’. 

Of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  Stalin  spoke  with  some  respect.  Her 
army  was,  he  thought,  ‘worthy  of  consideration’.  Ribbentrop,  in  reply, 
pointed  to  France’s  numerical  inferiority  in  relation  to  Germany.  More¬ 
over  ‘the  West  Wall  was  five  times  as  strong  as  the  Maginot  Line.  If  France 
attemped  to  wage  war  with  Germany,  she  would  certainly  be  conquered’. 

The  subject  of  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact  was  dismissed  very  lightly.  The 
pact,  said  Ribbentrop,  ‘was  basically  directed  not  against  the  Soviet  Union 
but  against  the  Western  democracies.  He  knew  .  .  .  that  the  Soviet 
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Government  fully  recognized  this  fact.’  The  pact,  Stalin  interposed,  had 
‘frightened  principally  the  City  of  London  and  the  English  shop-keepers’. 
Ribbentrop  agreed,  and  mentioned  a  joke  that  had  been  going  the  rounds 
in  Berlin:  ‘Stalin  will  yet  join  the  Anti- Comintern  Pact  himself.’ 

Finally,  Ribbentrop  declared  that  the  German-Russian  understanding 
was  ‘most  warmly  welcomed’  by  all  sections  of  the  German  people  who 
‘felt  instinctively  that  between  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  no  natural 
conflicts  of  interests  existed,  and  that  the  development  of  good  relations  had 
hitherto  been  disturbed  only  by  foreign  intrigue,  in  particular  on  the  part  of 
England’.  This,  said  Stalin,  he  ‘readily  believed’ ;  but  an  additional  remark 
that  ‘the  Germans  desired  peace’  caused  Ribbentrop  to  refer  to  their  ‘indig¬ 
nation  against  Poland’  which  ‘was  so  great  that  every  single  man  was  ready 
to  fight’. 

In  the  course  of  this  second  meeting  many  toasts  were  drunk— to  Hitler, 
to  Ribbentrop,  even  to  Schulenburg.  ‘M.  Molotov  raised  his  glass  to 
Stalin,  remarking  that  it  had  been  Stalin  who — through  his  speech  of  March 
of  this  year,  which  had  been  well  understood  in  Germany — had  introduced 
the  reversal  in  political  relations.’  Molotov  and  Stalin  drank  repeatedly  to 
the  Non-aggression  Pact,  to  the  new  era  of  German-Russian  relations,  and 
to  the  German  nation.  Ribbentrop  toasted  Stalin,  the  Soviet  Government, 
and  a  favourable  development  of  relations  between  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  On  leaving,  Stalin  said  to  Ribbentrop  ‘words  to  this  effect:  The 
Soviet  Government  take  the  new  Pact  very  seriously.  He  could  guarantee 
on  his  word  of  honour  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  betray  its  partner.’ 

At  about  midnight  the  Non-aggression  Pact  and  the  Secret  Protocol  were 
signed,  and  at  1  a.m.  on  the  24th  Ribbentrop  telephoned  the  news  of  the 
signature  to  Hitler. 

By  the  Non-aggression  Pact,  the  two  parties  undertook  not  only  to 
refrain  from  any  aggressive  action  against  each  other,  but  also  to  refrain 
from  supporting  any  third  Power  with  which  the  other  party  might  be  at 
war  and  from  participating  in  any  grouping  of  Powers  aimed  directly  or 
indirectly  against  the  other  party.  They  undertook  to  maintain  perpetual 
contact  for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  and  to  settle  any  disputes  through  a 
‘friendly  exchange  of  views’  or  if  necessary  by  arbitration.  The  Pact  was  to 
be  valid  for  ten  years  in  the  first  place.1 

The  Secret  Protocol2  provided  that  in  the  event  of  ‘a  territorial  and 
political  transformation  in  the  territories  belonging  to  the  Baltic  States  .  .  . 

1  Text  in  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  228;  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  226;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46 
i.  408-9.  The  text  was  published  in  the  German  and  Russian  press  on  24  August. 

2  Text  in  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  229;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  409-10.  On  23  August 
a  telegram  had  been  dispatched  to  Ribbentrop  in  Moscow  informing  him  that  Hitler  would 
be  very  glad  if  within  the  framework  of  the  agreements  ‘it  were  put  on  record  that,  when  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  reached  between  Germany  and  Russia  on  problems  in  Eastern  Europe,  these  are 
to  be  regarded  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  spheres  of  interest  of  Germany  and  Russia’ 
(j D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  206). 
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the  northern  frontier  of  Lithuania  shall  represent  the  frontier  of  the  spheres 
of  interest  both  of  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R.’ — with  a  restoration  of  the 
Vilna  area  to  Lithuania.  In  regard  to  Polish  territory,  the  boundary  of  the 
spheres  of  influence  was  to  be  approximately  ‘the  line  of  the  rivers  Narev, 
Vistula,  and  San’,  dhe  question  of  the  maintenance  of  an  independent 
Polish  State  could  ‘be  definitely  determined  only  in  the  course  of  further 
political  developments’,  but  in  any  event  it  was  to  be  settled  by  friendly 
agreement.  In  regard  to  South-Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union  affirmed 
its  interest  in  Bessarabia,  and  the  German  Government  declared  ‘complete 
political  desinteressement  in  these  territories’.1 

On  24  August  Ribbentrop  left  Moscow  for  Berlin  by  air  at  1.30  p.m., 
after  the  greatest  twenty-four  hours  in  his  whole  career. 

In  Germany,  so  great  was  Hitler’s  triumph  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
25th  he  rang  up  his  press  bureau  for  news  of  the  Cabinet  crises  in  London 
and  Paris.  He  was  certain  that  after  such  a  blow  no  government  could 
stand.2  On  the  same  day  he  sent  a  message  to  Mussolini  announcing  the 
conclusion  of  the  Pact  following  on  a  change  in  the  Soviet  Government’s 
attitude  towards  Germany  ‘which  became  apparent  after  the  departure  of 
Litvinov’.  The  Fiihrer  assured  the  Duce  that  ‘the  most  benevolent  attitude 
by  Russia  in  case  of  any  conflict  is  assured,  and,  above  all,  that  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  intervention  by  Rumania  in  such  a  conflict  no  longer  exists! .  .  .  A  com¬ 
pletely  new  situation  in  world  politics  has  been  produced  which  must  be 
regarded  as  the  greatest  possible  gain  for  the  Axis.’3 

In  Russia,  if  there  was  any  public  opinion,  then  it  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  confused  by  so  sudden  a  reversal  of  policy.  There  had  been  no 
enthusiasm  for  the  Anglo-French  alliance,  but,  since  nothing  had  appeared 
in  the  press  about  the  slow  and  secret  course  of  the  negotiations  with 
Germany,  the  Russian  public  awoke  all  of  a  sudden  to  find  that  they  were 
involved  in  this  unnatural  embrace  with  their  most  dreaded  enemy.  A 
passage  in  Molotov’s  speech  of  31  August  recommending  the  ratification 
of  the  pact  indicates  that  there  was  some  public  expression  of  the  surprise 
which  must  have  been  felt;4  but  no  one  would  venture  to  give  voice  to 

1  In  a  memorandum  for  Hitler,  dated  24  June  1940,  Ribbentrop  gave  the  following  explana¬ 
tion  of  what  lay  behind  the  last  clause  of  the  Secret  Protocol :  ‘I  stated  orally  our  disinterestedness 
in  the  Bessarabian  question.  However,  in  order  not  to  put  down  explicitly  in  written  form  the 
recognition  of  the  Russian  claim  to  Bessarabia  because  of  the  possibility  of  indiscretions,  with 
which  we  had  to  count  in  view  of  the  then  still  very  vague  German-Russian  relationship,  I  chose 
a  formulation  of  a  general  nature  for  the  Protocol.  This  was  done  in  such  a  way  that  when  the 
Southeastern  European  problems  were  discussed  I  declared  very  generally  that  Germany  was 
politically  disinterested  in  ‘these  areas’,  i.e.  in  the  Southeast  of  Europe.  The  economic  interest  of 
Germany  in  these  Southeastern  European  territories  was  duly  stressed  by  me’  (U.S.A.,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State:  Nazi-Soviet  Relations,  1939-1941:  Documents  from  the  Archives  of  the  German  Foreign 
Office,  ed.  R.  J.  Sontag  and  J.  S.  Beddie.  Dept,  of  State  Publication  2023  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O., 
1948),  PP-  157-8. 

2  See  Kordt:  Wahn  und  Wirklichkeit,  2nd  ed.,  p.  192.  See  also  below,  p.  518. 

3  D.Der.F.P.  vii,  no.  266.  See  also  below,  p.  563.  4  See  below,  p.  507. 
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serious  doubts  that  Stalin  might  not  be  right;  the  Nazis  must  now  be 
accepted  as  friends.  In  return  for  this  friendship  Stalin  had  won  great 
advantages.  Not  only  had  he  saved  Russia  from  war,  but  he  had  done  so 
without  any  sacrifice  whatever — or  rather,  with  immense  gain.  Without 
firing  a  shot,  he  had  recovered  for  Russia  much  of  the  territory  which  she 
had  lost  in  the  days  of  her  weakness,  and  which  every  Russian  held  to  be 
part  of  the  national  apanage. 

It  is  most  unlikely  that  Stalin  believed  that  the  Non-aggression  Pact  was 
going  to  last  out  its  ten-year  duration.  But  Russia  was  not  ready  for 
war,  and  he  had  therefore  to  play  for  time.  The  Nazi  Pact  would  at  least 
give  him  this,  whereas  the  Western  Pact  would  have  exposed  him  to 
imminent  danger.1  As  Churchill  was  later  to  comment: 

Only  totalitarian  despotism  in  both  countries  could  have  faced  the  odium  of 
such  an  unnatural  act.  It  is  a  question  whether  Hitler  or  Stalin  loathed  it  most. 
Both  were  aware  that  it  could  only  be  a  temporary  expedient.  The  antagonisms 
between  the  two  empires  and  systems  were  mortal.  Stalin  no  doubt  felt  that 
Hitler  would  be  a  less  deadly  foe  to  Russia  after  a  year  of  war  with  the  Western 
Powers.  Hitler  followed  his  method  of  ‘One  at  a  time’.  The  fact  that  such  an 
agreement  could  be  made  marks  the  culminating  failure  of  British  and  French 
foreign  policy  and  diplomacy  over  several  years.2 

On  3  July  1941,  nearly  two  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Russo- 
German  agreements,  Stalin  himself  had  to  make  a  defence  of  his  policy  at  a 
moment  when  it  seemed  to  have  come  to  naught.  It  might  be  asked,  he 
said,  how  the  Soviet  Government  could  have  consented  to  make  a  non¬ 
aggression  pact  with  such  ‘treacherous  fiends’  as  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop. 
But  it  was  no  error.  By  doing  so  they  secured  eighteen  months’  peace  for 
Russia  and  a  chance  to  rearm  in  case  Germany  should  attack  them  in  spite 
of  the  pact.  Thus  it  proved  a  definite  gain  for  Russia  and  a  disadvantage 
for  Germany.3 

Writing  in  1955,  after  the  publication  of  the  official  series  of  documents 


1  In  his  summing  up  at  the  end  of  Munich:  Prologue  to  Tragedy  Wheeler-Bennett  points  out  that 
‘Stalin  was  reverting  to  the  age-old  Russian  policy  of  the  peredyshka  (the  breathing  space)  which 
had  been  employed  by  Alexander  I  in  dealing  with  Napoleon  at  Tilsit  in  1807  and  by  Lenin  in 
negotiating  the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  one  hundred  and  ten  years  later.  Russia  was  not,  in  1939, 
sufficiently  prepared  to  withstand  the  military  might  of  Germany.  She  needed  time  to  make  up 
the  leeway  in  her  armaments  programme:  above  all,  she  needed  additional  territory  in  the  West 
to  provide  for  her  defence  in  depth.  She  was  prepared  to  follow  the  same  course  which  Britain 
and  France  had  pursued  at  Munich— to  buy  peace  and  time  for  preparation  at  the  expense  of 
small  nations,  and  to  turn  away  from  herself  for  a  time  the  menace  of  Nazi  aggression.  She  was 
prepared,  if  necessary,  to  hoist  the  Western  Powers  with  their  own  petard,  and  to  make  a  con¬ 
siderably  more  profitable  thing  out  of  appeasement  than  they  had  been  able  to  do’  (Wheeler- 
Bennett:  Munich ,  pp.  407-9). 

2  Churchill:  Second  World  War,  i.  306;  U.S.  edition,  i.  393-4. 

3  J.  Stalin:  The  Great  Patriotic  War  of  the  Soviet  Union  (New  York,  International  Publishers, 
1945),  P*  ii-  Stalin  did  not  mention  the  substantial  ‘pickings’  at  other  people’s  expense  which 
are  not  usually  a  concomitant  of  non-aggression  pacts. 
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on  British  and  German  foreign  policy  had  revealed  details  of  the  secret 
negotiations  carried  on  between  British  and  German  representatives  in  the 
summer  of  1939,1  the  Russian  historian  Nikonov  was  able  to  elaborate  the 
thesis  that  the  Soviet  Government’s  volte-face  in  1939  was  forced  upon 
them  by  the  ‘hypocrisy’  of  the  Western  Powers,  whose  real  object,  he 
declares,  had  been  ‘to  conclude  a  firm  agreement  with  Germany  and 
“channel”  German  aggression  to  the  East’.2 

Nikonov  writes : 

By  secret  compacts  and  deals,  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  USA  sought  to 
incite  Hitler  Germany  against  the  Soviet  Union  having  previously  isolated  it  on 
the  international  arena.  Under  these  circumstances3  the  Soviet  Union  was  faced 
with  the  alternative: 

Either  in  self-defence,  to  accept  Germany’s  proposal  for  a  pact  of  non¬ 
aggression  and  thereby  ensure  the  Soviet  Union  prolongation  of  peace  for  a 
certain  period,  which  might  be  utilised  to  better  prepare  the  forces  of  the  Soviet 
state  for  resistance  to  eventual  aggression. 

Or  to  reject  Germany’s  proposal  for  a  non-aggression  pact,  and  thereby  allow 
the  provocators  [«c]  of  war  in  the  camp  of  the  Western  powers  to  embroil  the 
Soviet  Union  immediately  in  an  armed  conflict  with  Germany,  at  a  time  when 
the  situation  was  utterly  unfavourable  to  the  Soviet  Union  seeing  that  it  would 
be  completely  isolated. 

Owing  to  the  hostile  policy  of  the  Western  powers  the  Soviet  Union  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  its  choice  and  conclude  a  non-aggression  pact  with  Germany.4 


(xi)  The  Ratification  of  the  Pact  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

On  28  August  a  special  session  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  opened  in  Moscow. 
On  the  31st  Voroshilov  proposed  a  new  conscription  law;  the  calling-up 
age  was  reduced,  and  the  period  of  service  was  lengthened.5  On  the  same 

1  See  above,  pp.  212  seqq.  2  Nikonov:  Origin  of  World  War  II,  pp.  89-90. 

3  Nikonov  was,  of  course,  using  ‘hindsight’  to  some  extent  in  his  accusation  that  the  Western 

Powers’  ‘secret  compacts  and  deals’  with  Germany  were  the  ‘circumstances’  which  determined 
the  Russian  choice.  Save  for  the  leakage  of  information  regarding  the  Hudson-Wohlthat 
conversations  and  the  rumours  that  Sir  Horace  Wilson  was  in  some  way  concerned  in  the  possible 
deal  which  Hudson  and  Wohlthat  had  discussed,  the  Anglo-German  conversations  at  a  high 
level  which  took  place  during  the  summer  of  1939  were  a  closely  guarded  secret  at  the  time,  and  it 
seems  impossible  that  the  Russians  had  any  accurate  information  about  them.  In  any  case 
Nikonov  ignores  the  fact  that  these  conversations  (which  were,  in  fact,  part  of  an  attempt  to 
promote  a  peaceful  settlement  of  outstanding  issues  with  Germany)  were  all  subject  to  the  proviso, 
on  the  British  side,  that  Germany  must  take  some  definite  step  on  her  side  to  restore  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  had  been  shattered  by  the  occupation  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  The  British  negotiators 
never  failed  to  make  it  clear  that  if  Germany  persisted  in  the  course  that  she  was  following  she 
would  find  herself  at  war  with  Great  Britain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Western  Powers’  apparent 
readiness,  as  part  of  the  settlement,  to  disinterest  themselves  in  Eastern  Europe  might  be  con¬ 
strued  as  an  encouragement  to  Germany  to  carry  out  the  policy,  laid  down  by  Hitler  in  Mein 
Kampf,  of  expanding  Germany’s  Lebensraum  at  Russia’s  expense. 

4  Nikonov,  op.  cit.  p.  90. 

5  Beloff:  Foreign  Policy  of  Soviet  Russia,  ii.  274. 
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day  Molotov  made  a  long  speech1  calling  for  the  ratification  of  the  Russo- 
German  agreement. 

In  order  ‘more  fully  to  establish  the  significance’  of  the  Russo-German 
Pact,  Molotov  began  his  speech  by  a  review  of  Anglo-Franco-Russian 
negotiations  between  April  and  August.  The  first  British  proposals  were, 
he  said,  ‘completely  unacceptable’  because  ‘they  ignored  the  principle 
of  reciprocity  and  of  equal  obligations’.  The  negotiations  which  followed 

continued  for  four  months.  They  assisted  in  clearing  up  a  number  of  questions. 
They,  at  the  same  time,  demonstrated  to  the  representatives  of  England  and 
France  that  it  was  necessary  to  reckon  seriously  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  But  these  negotiations  met  with  insurmountable  obstacles.  .  .  . 
The  military  negotiations  .  .  .  encountered  the  obstacle  that  Poland  .  .  .  refused 
to  accept  military  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  .  Furthermore, 
the  negotiations  demonstrated  that  England  was  not  trying  to  overcome  these 
objections  on  the  part  of  Poland,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  supporting  them.  .  .  . 
It  became  clear  to  us  that  the  Anglo-Franco-Soviet  negotiations  were  doomed 
to  failure. 


The  attitude  of  England  and  France,  Molotov  continued,  was  ‘per¬ 
meated  through  and  through  with  appalling  contradictions’,  and  he  illus¬ 
trated  this  statement  by  referring  not  only  to  the  attitude  of  the  two 
countries  on  the  Polish  question,  but  also  to  the  manner  in  which  ‘they 
hedged  round  their  assistance  [to  the  U.S.S.R.]  with  reservations  in  regard 
to  indirect  aggression  which  were  capable  of  turning  this  help  into  a 
fiction’;  to  their  ‘extreme  dilatoriness’;  and  to  their  ‘unserious  attitude 
towards  the  negotiations’,  which  they  entrusted  to  ‘second-rate  persons 
not  furnished  with  adequate  credentials’.  Wherein,  he  asked,  lay 

the  root  of  these  contradictions  in  the  attitude  of  England  and  France?  Stated 
briefly  the  matter  is  as  follows.  On  the  one  hand,  the  English  and  French 
Governments  fear  aggression,  and  in  view  of  this  they  would  like  to  have  a  pact 
of  mutual  assistance  with  the  Soviet  Union  because  this  would  give  them 
strength.  .  .  .  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English  and  French  Governments  fear 
that  the  conclusion  of  a  serious  pact  of  mutual  assistance  with  the  U.S.S.R.  may 
strengthen  ...  the  Soviet  Union,  which  it  turns  out  is  not  in  their  interests.  One 
has  to  confess  that  these  fears  took  the  upper  hand  in  their  minds  over  other  con¬ 
siderations. 


Molotov  then  turned  to  the  Russo-German  Pact. 

The  resolve  to  conclude  a  non-aggression  pact  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Ger¬ 
many  was  adopted  after  the  military  conversations  with  England  and  France 
had  reached  a  deadlock2.  .  .  .  Because  these  negotiations  showed  that  there  was 

1  For  a  translation  of  the  text  printed  in  Pravda,  1  September  1 939,  see  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  Appendix 
III,  pp.  615-22;  extracts  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  i939-46,  i.  437,  are  taken  from  V.  Molotov: 
Soviet  Peace  Policy:  Four  Speeches  (London,  Lawrence  &  Wishart,  1941),  pp.  9-20. 

2  Cf.  V oroshilov’s  statement,  in  the  interview  published  in  Izvestia  on  2  7  August  (see  also  p.  494, 
note  2) :  The  military  conversations  with  England  and  France  were  not  broken  off  because  the 
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no  basis  for  concluding  the  pact  of  mutual  assistance,  we  could  not  refrain  from 
considering  other  measures  to  ensure  peace  and  to  remove  the  threat  of  war 
between  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R.  ...  It  was  necessary  for  another  circum¬ 
stance  to  occur  in  order  that  the  Soviet-German  Non- Aggression  Pact  should 
become  a  fact.  It  was  necessary  that  a  change  as  regards  neighbourly  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  should  take  place  in  the  foreign  policy  of  Germany.  It 
was  only  when  this  second  condition  came  into  being  .  .  .  that  a  basis  was  found 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  .  .  .  Pact. 

Molotov  then  referred  to  Stalin’s  speech  of  10  March,  which  had  exposed 
‘the  intrigues  of  the  Western  European  politicians  who  were  endeavouring 
to  bring  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  into  conflict’  and  ‘raised  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  other  than  hostile,  of  good-neighbourly,  rela¬ 
tions  between  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R.’.  ‘The  necessary  practical 
deductions’  had  now  been  made  from  these  declarations.  After  a  brief 
account  of  the  commercial  negotiations  with  Germany,  Molotov  went  on 
to  dispose  of  ‘rumours’  showing 

a  complete  lack  of  understanding  of  the  very  simple  principles  which  have  led 
to  an  improvement  in  the  political  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Germany.  For  instance,  people  are  naively  asking  how  could  the  Soviet  Union 
bring  itself  to  improve  its  political  relations  with  a  Fascist  form  of  Government? 
Can  this  really  be  possible?  They  forget,  however,  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  our 
relations  with  the  internal  arrangements  of  another  country,  but  of  the  external 
relations  between  two  Governments.  They  forget  that  our  attitude  is  one  of  non¬ 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries,  and  that,  similarly,  we 
allow  no  interference  in  our  own  internal  affairs.  .  .  .  The  Soviet  Union  wishes 
to  have  good-neighbourly  relations  with  all  non-Soviet  countries,  as  long  as 
these  countries  adopt  a  similar  attitude  towards  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  international  significance  of  the  Russo-German  Pact,  Molotov  said, 
could  not  be  over-estimated. 

The  23rd  August  1939  .  .  .  must  be  counted  as  a  date  of  great  importance.  The 
non-aggression  pact  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Germany  is  the  turning  point  in 
the  history  of  Europe,  and  not  of  Europe  alone.  .  .  .  The  chief  significance  of 
the  .  .  .  Pact  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  two  greatest  States  of  Europe  have  agreed  to 
put  an  end  to  the  hostility  between  them,  to  remove  the  threat  of  war  and  to  live 
in  peace  with  each  other.  By  this  same  pact  the  field  of  war  in  Europe  is  reduced, 
and,  even  if  it  does  not  prove  possible  entirely  to  avoid  war  in  Europe,  the 
extent  of  such  hostilities  will  now  be  restricted.  The  only  people  who  can  be 
dissatisfied  with  such  a  state  of  affairs  are  those  whose  aim  it  is  to  bring  about 
general  war  in  Europe. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  speech  Molotov  poured  scorn  on  those  writers  in 

U.S.S.R.  had  concluded  a  non-aggression  pact  with  Germany;  on  the  contrary,  the  U.S.S.R. 
concluded  that  pact  because,  amongst  other  things,  the  military  conversations  with  England  and 
France  had  reached  a  deadlock  as  the  result  of  insurmountable  differences  of  opinion’  ( D.Brit.F.P . 
vii,  no.  448,  p.  348). 
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the  Anglo-French  and  American  press  who  criticized  the  pact,  on  ‘amateurs 
who  read  into  the  pact  more  than  is  written  in  it’,  and  especially  on 
‘certain  leaders  of  the  Socialist  parties  of  England  and  France’  who  did 
not  ‘desire  peace  or  good-neighbourly  relations  between  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Union’.  This  passage  of  his  speech  perhaps  came  nearer  to  being  a 
statement  of  the  Soviet  Government’s  real  aims  than  all  that  had  gone 
before. 


Do  these  gentlemen  really  find  difficulty  in  understanding  the  meaning  of  the 
Soviet-German  Non- Aggression  Pact  on  the  strength  of  which  the  U.S.S.R.  is 
not  obliged  to  allow  herself  to  be  dragged  into  war  either  on  the  side  of  England 
against  Germany  or  on  the  side  of  Germany  against  England?  Is  it  really 
difficult  to  understand  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  following,  and  will  continue  to 
follow,  its  own  independent  policy,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  these  interests  only?  (Prolonged  applause).  If 
these  gentlemen  have  such  an  irresponsible  desire  to  fight  let  them  fight  each 
other  without  the  Soviet  Union  (Laughter  and  applause).  We  would  look  on  and 
see  what  sort  of  fighters  they  are  (Laughter  and  applause). 

On  the  conclusion  of  Molotov’s  expose  of  Russian  policy,  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  U.S.S.R.  was  expressed  by  a  show 
of  hands,  and  the  agreement  was  thereby  duly  ratified.  On  the  next  day, 
i  September,  Germany  invaded  Poland.  On  3  September  Great  Britain 
and  France  declared  war  on  Germany — a  fact  which  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  Soviet  press.  A  Soviet  official  spokesman,  being  asked  what  was  his 
Government’s  attitude  to  the  war,  replied  by  referring  his  questioner  to 
Molotov’s  speech  of  31  August.1 

1  Beloff:  Foreign  Policy  of  Soviet  Russia,  p.  276. 
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By  P.  E.  Baker 
(i)  London:  Berlin 

(a)  British  Reactions  to  the  German-Soviet  Pact 

O  N  the  evening  of  2 1  August  1 939  the  British  Government,  together  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  learned  through  an  announcement  by  the  Deutsches 
Nachrichtenbiiro  in  Berlin  that  negotiations  had  been  concluded  for  the 
signature  of  a  German-Soviet  non-aggression  pact  and  that  Ribbentrop 
would  fly  to  Moscow  on  the  23rd  to  sign  it.1  Coupled  with  this  news  came 
reports  from  Berlin  and  Paris  of  a  heavy  concentration  of  German  troops 
outside  Berlin  and  of  their  movement,  on  the  21st  and  22nd,  towards  the 
Polish  frontier — to  Pomerania,  Silesia,  and  Slovakia.2  A  Cabinet  meeting 
was  called  immediately  for  the  22nd  in  London  and  a  communique3  issued 
afterwards,  in  the  evening,  stated  that  three  main  decisions  had  been 
taken.  First,  the  Cabinet,  having  taken  note  of  the  reported  German- 
Soviet  non-aggression  pact,  ‘had  no  hesitation  in  deciding  that  such  an 
event  would  in  no  way  affect  their  obligation  to  Poland,  which  they  have 
repeatedly  stated  in  public  and  which  they  are  determined  to  fulfil’.  Next, 
they  decided  to  summon  Parliament  (which  had  adjourned  for  the  summer 
recess)  to  meet  on  the  24th,  and,  thirdly,  they  decreed  various  measures 
in  connexion  with  partial  mobilization  and  civil  defence.  The  com¬ 
munique  emphasized  nevertheless  that  the  Government,  although  taking 
these  precautions,  believed  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Polish-German 
dispute  which  would  justify  the  use  of  force  or  which  would  not  admit  of  a 
peaceful  solution. 

A  point  was  made  of  reassuring  opinion  in  neutral  states  in  Europe.  A 
Foreign  Office  circular  to  diplomatic  missions  in  the  Balkan,  Baltic,  and 
Scandinavian  states  stressed  the  point  that  what  might  well  be  regarded 
in  those  countries  as  an  ‘important  blow’  to  the  peace-front  being  led  by 
France  and  Britain  did  not  in  fact  modify  the  British  Government’s  policy, 
particularly  in  regard  to  Poland.4  (The  opinion  of  the  British  Ambassador 
in  Berlin  was  that  Germany  had  ‘staked  everything  on  [the]  immediate 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  153;  a  rather  longer  TASS  communique  appeared  in  the  Moscow  press 
of  the  22nd  (ibid.  no.  128). 

2  Ibid.  nos.  99,  102.  These  troop  movements  were  suspended  after  the  22nd  until  the  night 
of  the  26th/27th  and  were  regarded  by  the  British  military  attache  in  Paris  on  the  28th  as  having 
been  ‘intended  as  a  measure  of  intimidation’  which  failed  (ibid.  no.  443). 

3  For  text  of  the  communique  see  ibid.  no.  140,  note  3;  The  Times,  23  August  1939;  Documents 

(R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  448.  4  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  nos.  212,  247. 
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and  psychological  effect  of  the  announcement  of  this  Pact  at  the  present 
moment’,1  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  French  Government  four  days  later, 
there  was  ‘disappointment  in  Rome  and  Berlin’  that,  in  fact,  the  German- 
Soviet  Agreement  had  not  succeeded  in  breaking  the  peace-front.)2 

The  renewed  avowal  by  Britain  of  support  for  Poland  was  upheld  by 
practically  unanimous  declarations  of  approval  in  the  Dominions.  The 
Prime  Minister  of  Australia  pledged  his  country’s  full  co-operation  with 
the  British  Government  ‘in  their  magnificent  efforts  to  avoid  the  insanity 
.  .  .  of  war’  ;3  in  New  Zealand,  Government  and  Opposition  spoke  with  one 
voice.  This  was  equally  true  of  Canada;4  here  public  opinion,  solidly 
behind  Britain,  significantly  included  the  French-Canadian  section  of  the 
population,  by  whom  the  idea  of  a  closer  association  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Germany  with  its  resultant  threat  to  Poland,  ‘one  of  the  most  Catholic 
countries  in  Christendom’,  was  strongly  disliked.5 

Britain,  whose  negotiators  were  still  in  Moscow,  had  to  accept  facts. 
There  had  been  an  ‘act  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Government’,6 
and  Russia  was  taken  to  be  ‘withdrawing  from  Europe’ — the  same  line 
that  was  being  taken  by  the  Polish  press.7  (‘I  wonder’,  Henderson  wrote 
to  Halifax  on  the  25th,  ‘what  the  real  German  bargain  was  with  Stalin.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  latter  would  have  just  accepted  a  non-aggression 
pact  without  some  quid  pro  quo.’)8  Russia  was  at  once  written  off  as  a 
possible  ally — except,  naturally  enough,  by  the  British  Communist  Party, 
whose  Central  Committee  issued  a  statement  on  22  August,  welcoming  the 
German-Soviet  Agreement  as  a  ‘victory  for  peace  and  socialism’  and 
urging  the  conclusion  of  an  Anglo-Soviet  pact  as  the  keystone  of  the  peace- 
front.9 

(b)  Chamberlain  and  Hitler  exchange  Notes,  22-23  August 

The  British  Government,  besides  making  their  stand  about  Poland,  also 
decided  that  a  personal  message  from  the  Prime  Minister  should  be  sent 
to  the  German  Chancellor.  Such  a  letter  had  been  first  suggested  to 
Halifax  by  Henderson  some  six  weeks  earlier,10  and  the  idea  had  been 
revived  by  the  Ambassador  on  18  August.11  He  was  emphatic  that  it 
should  be  a  ‘secret  and  personal  letter’,  handed  direct  to  Hitler  by  some 
emissary,  himself  or  another — this  because  Henderson  was  convinced  that 
the  time  for  approaching  Hitler  publicly  was  past;  intimidation  was  the 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  141.  2  Ibid.  no.  352.  3  The  Times,  24  August  1939. 

4  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs:  Documents  and  Speeches  on  British  Commonwealth 
Affairs ,  1931-1992,  ed.  Nicholas  Mansergh  (London,  Oxford  University  Press  for  R.I.I.A.,  1953), 
pp.  462-79.  5  Manchester  Guardian,  29  August  1939. 

6  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  136.  7  Ibid.  no.  252. 

8  Ibid.  no.  312.  That  this  quid  pro  quo  was  a  suggested  partition  of  Poland  was  in  the  British 
Cabinet’s  mind  a  few  days  later,  as  Halifax  warned  Loraine  in  Rome  on  the  26th  (ibid.  no.  327). 

9  Manchester  Guardian,  23  August  1939. 

10  D.Brit.F.P.  vi.  Appendix  I,  p.  71 1.  11  Ibid,  vii,  nos.  56,  68. 
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last  card  to  play.  Halifax  put  the  suggestion  to  Chamberlain  in  a  letter 
dated  19  August  and  it  was  finally  agreed  on  the  22  nd  that  Henderson 
should  be  instructed  to  convey  a  message  to  Hitler  immediately  in  person.1 

The  Ambassador  received  his  instructions,  together  with  the  text  of  the 
letter,  at  9  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  22nd2  and  tried  at  once  to  arrange 
a  meeting  with  Hitler.  But  the  Chancellor  was  at  Berchtesgaden.  On  this 
same  day,  the  22nd,  he  had  held  a  conference  of  his  Chief;  of  Staff,3  and 
had  explained  to  them  his  reasons,  political  and  strategic,  for  deciding  on 
the  attack  on  Poland  by  the  end  of  August — the  26th  was  the  date  pro¬ 
visionally  fixed  at  this  meeting.4  Unable  to  see  Hitler  at  once,  Henderson 
tried  to  make  contact  with  Weizsacker,  but  he  was  at  the  Tempelhof  air¬ 
port  seeing  Ribbentrop  off  to  Moscow.  Henderson  spoke  to  Hewel  (head¬ 
quarters  liaison  officer  between  the  Foreign  Ministry  and  the  Chancellor), 
who  was  ‘sympathetic  and  helpful’,  and  later  in  the  evening  got  into  touch 
with  Weizsacker.  The  latter  wanted  the  Ambassador  to  wait  until  Ribben¬ 
trop  got  back  to  Berlin,  but  Henderson  made  it  clear  that  his  instructions 
were  to  hand  the  latter  personally  to  the  Chancellor  with  no  delay.  At 
length  it  was  arranged  that  Henderson  should  leave  by  air  at  9.30  on  the 
next  morning,  the  23rd,  for  Berchtesgaden.5 

Accordingly,  accompanied  by  Weizsacker  and  Hewel,  the  Ambassador 
flew  to  Salzburg,  motoring  from  there  to  Berchtesgaden,  where  he  had 
an  audience  with  Hitler  shortly  after  1  p.m.,  both  officials  being  also 
present.  Henderson,  in  a  telephone  message  to  the  British  Embassy  in 
Berlin  after  the  interview,  said  that  Hitler  had  ‘maintained  an  entirely 
uncompromising  and  unsatisfactory  attitude’,6  and  later  in  the  same  day 
(after  his  return  to  Berlin)  informed  Halifax,  in  the  report  which  he  sent 
of  the  interview,7  that  Hitler’s  language  regarding  the  Poles8  and  Great 
Britain’s  support  of  them  was  ‘violent  and  exaggerated’.  England,  Hitler 
said,  had  encouraged  the  Czechs  last  year  in  their  hostility  to  Germany, 
and  was  now  abetting  the  Poles  in  their  unreasonableness  by  giving  them 
a  ‘blank  cheque’.9  Henderson  ‘stuck  firmly’  to  his  brief  and  warned  Hitler 

1  See  also  above,  pp.  222-4. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  nos.  142,  145.  3  See  above,  pp.  369  and  374. 

4  See  entry  in  Jodi’s  diary  for  23  August:  ‘Announcement  ofy-day,  26  August;  announcement 
of  x-time,  4.30  a.m.’  (I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxviii.  389  (1780-PS)). 

5  Henderson:  Failure  of  a  Mission,  p.  255;  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  nos.  167  and  200  (§§  1,  2). 

6  Ibid.  no.  178. 

7  Ibid.  no.  200.  For  the  German  record  of  the  interview,  drawn  up  by  a  member  of  Ribben- 
trop’s  secretariat,  see  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  200. 

8  Fritz  Hesse,  German  press  attache  in  London  from  1935  to  1939,  states  in  his  memoirs 
( Hitler  and  the  English,  ed.  and  trans.  from  the  German  Das  Spiel  um  Deutschland  (Munich,  Paul  List 
[1953])  by  F.  A.  Voigt  (London,  Wingate,  1954),  p.  70)  that  for  the  last  month  or  two  Hitler 
had  made  no  secret  of  his  determination  to  triumph  over  the  Poles  and  was  bent  on  giving  them 
a  ‘well-deserved  thrashing’. 

9  This  same  contention  of  sole  British  responsibility  for  both  the  Czech  and  the  Polish  crises 
was  made  by  Rudolf  Hess  in  a  speech  broadcast  from  Graz  when  he  opened  the  Seventh  Con¬ 
gress  of  Germans  Abroad  on  25  August  ( Frankfurter  Zeitung,  27  August  1939). 
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repeatedly  that  ‘direct  action  by  Germany  would  mean  war’,  but  Hitler’s 
reply  to  this  was  that  ‘he  did  not  desire  war  but  would  not  shrink  from  it 
if  it  was  necessary’.1  The  Ambassador  left  Chamberlain’s  letter  with  him 
and  returned  to  Salzburg,  Hitler  having  agreed  to  send  or  give  him  a  reply 
in  two  hours’  time. 

The  Prime  Minister’s  letter,  dated  22  August,2  emphasized  Great 
Britain’s  determination  to  support  Poland  to  the  extent,  if  necessary,  of 
fighting  for  her,  but  strongly  urged  the  undertaking  of  direct  German- 
Polish  negotiations,  of  which  any  settlement  reached  should  be  guaranteed 
by  neutral  Powers. 

The  British  mobilization  order  of  22  August,  of  which  the  Chancellor 
had  doubtless  heard  (wrote  the  Prime  Minister),  had  been  rendered  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  reports  received  in  London  of  military  movements  in  Germany, 
and  also  by  the  impression  created  in  some  quarters  in  Berlin  by  the 
announcement  of  the  German-Soviet  Agreement — namely,  that  British 
intervention  on  Poland’s  behalf  need  no  longer  be  reckoned  with.  ‘No 
greater  mistake  could  be  made.  Whatever  may  prove  to  be  the  nature  of 
the  German-Soviet  Agreement,  it  cannot  alter  Great  Britain’s  obligation 
to  Poland.’  The  British  Government  had  been  accused  of  not  having  made 
their  position  clear  in  1914  and  of  being,  therefore,  in  part  responsible  for 
that  war.  They  were  determined  this  time  to  make  their  position  per¬ 
fectly  clear :  they  were  resolved,  and  prepared,  to  fight  if  need  be,  and  a 
war  begun  now  would  not  be  a  short  one.  But  Britain  had  no  desire  for 
war  and  the  Government  believed  that  all  questions  at  issue  between 
Germany  and  Poland  could  and  should  be  resolved  without  use  of  force, 
if  only  a  ‘situation  of  confidence’  could  be  restored  to  enable  discussions  to 
take  place.  The  British  Government  were  ready  to  assist  in  creating  such 
conditions  and  also  ready  to  take  part  in  conversations  of  wider  scope 
touching  both  German  and  British  interests. 

Such  conditions  might  be  achieved  if  the  present  tension  could  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  a  truce  on  all  sides  to  ‘press  polemics  and  to  all  incitement’, 
during  which  the  question  of  minority  complaints  could  be  examined  and 
after  which  direct  German-Polish  negotiations  could  begin.  The  success 
of  such  negotiations  must  depend  on  a  previous  understanding  that  any 
settlement  reached  must  be  guaranteed  by  neutral  Powers,  and  the  British 
Government  would  be  ready  to  contribute  to  the  effective  operation  of 
such  guarantees. 

Henderson  was  later  invited  to  return  to  Berchtesgaden  to  receive  the 
Chancellor’s  reply.  Hitler  was  in  calmer  mood,  but  still  maintained  his 

1  The  German  version  does  not  record  the  use  of  this  particular  phrase  by  Hitler,  but  reports 
him  as  saying  twice  that,  if  any  further  military  measures  were  taken  by  England,  he  would  at 
once  order  general  mobilization  in  Germany  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vii,  no.  200). 

2  For  text  see  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  207  (enclosure);  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  200  (enclosure);  Docu¬ 
ments  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  449-50. 
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former  thesis  that  Britain  was  at  the  back  of  all  the  trouble  and  would  be 
responsible  for  war  if  it  came.  He  himself,  he  said,  had  always  sought 
England’s  friendship,  but  now  realized  that,  in  spite  of  various  overtures, 
she  had  no  longer  any  real  desire  for  good  relations.  He  was  quite  open 
about  his  intentions:  this  time  Germany  would  fight  to  the  last  man. 
Henderson  concluded  the  interview  by  stating  that  it  was  obvious  that  his 
mission  in  general  to  Germany  and  his  present  visit  to  Hitler  had  failed 
and  that  he  bitterly  regretted  it.1 

The  German  Chancellor’s  reply,  dated  23  August,2  which  was  handed 
to  Henderson  at  this  second  interview,  made  the  following  points : 

Germany  had  never  sought  conflict  with  England  and  had  never  inter¬ 
fered  in  her  interests.  Danzig  and  the  Corridor,  however,  lay  purely  in  the 
German  sphere  of  interest.  ‘Germany  was  prepared’,  said  Hitler,  ‘to  settle 
the  questions  of  Danzig  and  of  the  Corridor  by  the  method  of  negotiation 
on  the  basis  of  a  proposal  of  truly  unparalleled  magnanimity.’3  England’s 
anti-German  policy,  however,  had  rendered  the  Poles  hostile  and  un¬ 
willing  to  negotiate.  Because  of  British  encouragement,  moreover,  the 
Poles  had  begun  a  terrorist  campaign  and  the  German  Government  had 
recently  informed  them  that  they  would  not  tolerate  its  continuance.4 
‘The  questions  of  the  Corridor  and  of  Danzig  must  and  shall  be  solved’, 
and  British  promises  to  help  Poland  if  attacked  would  have  no  effect  on 
Germany’s  determination  to  solve  them.  Hitler  added  that  the  Reich  was 
prepared  to  wage  a  war,  however  long,  rather  than  sacrifice  national 
interests  or  honour.  The  German  Government  had  information  that  both 
Britain  and  France  intended  to  mobilize  against  Germany.  ‘Since  Ger¬ 
many  .  .  .  has  never  intended  and  does  not  intend  in  the  future  to  attack 
England  or  France’,5  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Western  Powers  con¬ 
stituted  an  ‘act  of  menace’  and  if  persisted  in  would  lead  to  ‘immediate 
mobilisation  of  the  German  forces’.6 

1  For  Henderson’s  record  of  this  second  interview,  see  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  248,  and,  for  the 
German  record,  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  200;  cf.  Henderson:  Failure  of  a  Mission,  p.  257. 

2  For  German  text  see  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  208  (enclosure),  and  for  translations  see  ibid.  no. 
21 1,  and  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  201;  cf.  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  450-2. 

3  A  reference  to  the  terms  first  offered  to  Poland  on  21  March  1939,  and  made  public  in 
Hitler’s  Reichstag  speech  of  28  April.  These  stipulated  the  return  of  Danzig  to  the  Reich  and 
the  construction  of  an  extraterritorial  railway  line  and  road  across  the  Corridor  in  return  for 
Polish  retention  of  the  Corridor,  a  German  guarantee  of  the  Polish-German  frontier,  and  the 
conclusion  of  a  non-aggression  pact  for  twenty-five  years  (see  above,  pp.  326,  341-2). 

4  Both  Kennard  and  Noel  in  Warsaw,  and  Henderson  in  Berlin,  testified  to  the  deliberate 
exaggeration  in  the  German  press  campaign  against  Polish  ill-treatment  of  the  German  minority 
(see  above,  pp.  346,  note  3,  382-3;  for  evidence  of  faked  frontier  incidents,  see  above,  p.  392, 
note  3). 

5  To  be  compared  with  Hitler’s  speech  to  his  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  previous  day  at  the  Ober- 
salzberg  conference:  ‘A  start  has  been  made  on  the  destruction  of  England’s  hegemony’  ( I.M.T . 
Nuremberg,  xxvi.  343;  (798-PS);  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  192). 

6  This  was  merely  a  figure  of  speech.  For  German  military  preparations  in  train  since  mid- 
June  see  above,  pp.  372-4. 
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Such  was  the  reply  with  which  Henderson  flew  back  to  Berlin  on  the 
same  evening,  23  August,  and  of  which  he  telegraphed  the  text  to  London 
during  the  night.  It  was  not  a  hopeful  augury  for  further  negotiations,  but 
Henderson  could  only  trust  that  he  had  convinced  Hitler — if  indeed  the 
Fiihrer  was  capable  of  conviction — of  Britain’s  determination  to  stand  by 
Poland.  ‘It  was  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  my  language  to  him’,  he 
reported  to  Halifax  on  the  24th.1 

(c)  Goring  calls  in  Dahlerus 

At  this  juncture  Goring,  alarmed  by  the  dangerous  situation  revealed 
by  the  Obersalzberg  conference  on  22  August  and  anxious  to  attempt  some 
form  of  mediation  independently  of  Ribbentrop  and  the  Wilhelmstrasse,2 
summoned  Birger  Dahlerus  from  Stockholm  to  act  as  his  private  inter¬ 
mediary  with  the  British  Government.3  Without  revealing  that  the  attack 
on  Poland  had  been  planned  for  the  26th,  Goring,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
24th,  discussed  with  Dahlerus  plans  for  preserving  peace.4  Then  just 
before  midnight  (while  in  conference  with  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop  at  the 
Reichskanzlei)  he  telephoned  to  tell  him  to  fly  to  London  in  order  to  try 
to  persuade  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  of  Germany’s  readiness  to  reach 
an  understanding  with  Great  Britain.  Dahlerus  went  on  the  next  day, 
Friday  the  25th.5  He  saw  Halifax  at  7.15  on  that  evening  and  gave  him 
a  rough  draft  of  proposals  which  might  lead  to  negotiations.  These 
amounted  in  fact  to  questions  on  how  far  the  British  Government  were 
prepared  to  intervene  in  the  dispute  in  the  role  of  adviser  and  mediator 
and  how  much  responsibility  they  were  prepared  to  shoulder.6  It  was 
explained  to  Dahlerus  that  no  direct  reply  could  be  sent  to  Goring  while 
negotiations  were  proceeding  with  Hitler.  But  after  Dahlerus  had  got  into 
touch  with  Goring  by  telephone  during  the  evening  and  had  learned  from 
him  that,  because  of  the  signature  of  the  Anglo-Polish  Agreement7  on  that 
same  afternoon,  the  situation  had  become  extremely  serious,  this  news  was 
communicated  to  the  Foreign  Office  and  reached  Halifax  by  midnight. 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  219;  cf.  no.  257. 

2  Gf.  Goring’s  evidence  at  the  Nuremberg  Trial  on  19  March  1946  ( I.M.T .  Nuremberg,  ix. 
493-4)- 

3  For  Dahlerus’s  earlier  activities  as  go-between  see  above,  p.  214  and  note  2.  From  the 
British  angle  the  Dahlerus  mission  was  welcomed — or  at  any  rate  accepted — as  offering  at  least 
an  extra  chance  of  negotiating  successfully  with  the  Nazi  leaders.  ‘It  is  interesting’,  runs  a  Foreign 
Office  minute  of  24  August,  ‘that  at  this  particular  juncture  the  Field-Marshal  should  have  given 
so  much  time  to  Mr.  Dahlerus’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  no.  237). 

4  See  Dahlerus’s  record  of  the  interview  (ibid.  no.  285  (i)). 

5  The  greatest  precautions  were  taken  in  England  to  keep  secret  this  and  successive  visits  of 
Dahlerus  to  London.  Beyond  references  to  a  ‘mystery’  plane  and  car,  the  press  got  no  nearer  to 
the  identity  of  the  visitor  than  a  guess  that  it  was  Schmidt,  the  official  German  interpreter  (cf. 
Daily  Telegraph,  28  August  1939).  A  Foreign  Office  minute  of  the  29th  speaks  of  the  efforts  made 
‘to  clothe  his  movements  in  secrecy’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  no.  458). 

6  Ibid.  no.  285  (ii),  p.  234. 


7  See  below,  p.  521. 
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Dahlerus  saw  Halifax  again  during  die  next  morning  and  suggested  that 
the  Foreign  Secretary  should  send  a  message  to  be  conveyed  to  Goring 
through  Dahlerus.  This  message  was  given  to  Dahlerus,  who  flew  back  to 
Berlin  at  midday.1  The  message  was  non-committal;2  it  stated  that  a  few 
days’  time  was  essential  for  further  consideration  and  clarification  of  the 
issues;  that  the  British  were  as  anxious  as  Hitler  to  find  a  satisfactory 
solution;  and  that  meanwhile  the  avoidance  of  frontier  incidents  was  vital. 
Thus  Dahlerus’s  first  journey  to  London  achieved  no  very  concrete  result. 
Nevertheless  Halifax’s  message  (which  Dahlerus  considered  ‘an  excellent 
letter’)3  was  considered  by  Goring  important  enough  to  be  shown  to 
Hitler  immediately,  and  this  led  to  a  midnight  meeting  between  Dahlerus 
and  Hitler  on  the  26th/2  7th,4  after  which  Dahlerus  was  once  more  dis¬ 
patched  to  London  (leaving  Berlin  in  the  small  hours  of  Sunday  the  27th), 
so  that  he  might  if  possible  report  Hitler’s  latest  views  on  the  critical 
situation  to  the  British  Ministers  before  they  decided  on  what  action  to 
take.5 


(d)  Parliament  is  recalled,  24  August 

In  London  on  24  August  Parliament  was  recalled  from  recess  and  heard 
from  the  Prime  Minister  a  review6  of  the  serious  developments  in  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  since  the  last  debate  on  foreign  affairs  on  31  July.  He 
spoke  of  the  bitter  campaign  against  Poland  which  had  been  opened  in  the 
German  press  during  the  previous  week  and  of  the  admirable  self-restraint 
shown  by  the  Polish  Government  in  face  of  this  attack.  On  the  ‘bombshell’ 
of  the  German-Soviet  negotiations  and  Agreement — this  ‘surprise  of  a  very 
unpleasant  character’ — the  Prime  Minister  refused  to  pass  final  judgement 
at  this  stage:  he  stated,  however,  that  the  ‘extraordinary  cynicism’  with 
which  Berlin  had  greeted  the  pact  as  a  great  diplomatic  victory  removing 
all  danger  of  war  explained  the  urgent  need  which  the  Cabinet  had  felt  to 
issue  a  statement  reiterating  their  determination  to  support  Poland,  and, 
by  means  of  a  personal  message  from  himself  to  Hitler,  to  let  the  German 
Chancellor  know,  beyond  any  possibility  of  misunderstanding,  what  the 
attitude  of  the  British  Government  was.  He  had  just  received  a  reply  from 
Hitler,  amounting  to  little  more  than  a  restatement  of  the  German  thesis 
that  Eastern  Europe  was  ‘a  sphere  in  which  Germany  ought  to  have  a  free 
hand’.  As  to  the  German  allegation  of  Great  Britain’s  responsibility  for 
Polish  intransigence,  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  had  ‘repeatedly 
refuted’  the  erroneous  contention  that  it  was  because  of  the  British 
guarantee  to  Poland  that  the  Polish  Government  had  rejected  the  German 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  349,  p.  282.  2  For  text  see  ibid,  annex  1. 

3  Dahlerus’s  evidence  ( I.M.T .  Nuremberg,  ix.  463). 

4  For  Dahlerus’s  own  account  of  the  interview  see  D.Brit.F.P,  vii,  no.  349,  annex  2. 

5  See  further  below,  pp.  524-6. 

6  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  351,  coll.  3-10. 
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offer  on  26  March;  the  guarantee  was  not  given  until  31  March,  after  the 
proposals  were  refused.1 

Following  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Labour  and  Liberal  leaders  re¬ 
affirmed  the  determination  of  their  parties,2  equally  with  the  Government, 
to  resist  aggression,  and  this  was  the  general  sense  of  the  House,  although 
urgent  demands  for  co-operation  with  Russia,  in  spite  of  her  recent  align¬ 
ment  with  Germany,  were  made  both  by  a  Communist  and  by  a  Labour 
member.3 

The  Emergency  Powers  (Defence)  Bill  was  then  passed  through  all  its 
stages  in  both  Houses  and  received  Royal  assent  that  same  night.4  The 
powers  of  the  bill,  in  the  words  of  the  Home  Secretary  when  presenting  it, 
were  ‘very  wide,  very  drastic  and  very  comprehensive’,  but  the  necessity 
of  the  bill  was  generally  recognized  and  criticism  was  kept  within  remark¬ 
ably  moderate  limits. 

Parliament  was  then  adjourned  until  31  August,  with  the  reservation 
that  members  might  be  recalled  before  then  if  the  international  situation 
demanded  it. 

During  the  evening  of  the  24th,  Halifax,  who  had  earlier  in  the  day 
made  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Lords  similar  in  content  to  that  of  the 
Prime  Minister  in  the  Commons,  broadcast  a  speech  in  which  he  restated 
the  ‘twin  foundations  of  purpose  on  which  British  policy  rests’ — namely 
to  resist  force  and  to  build  peace.  He  made  very  clear  the  Government’s 
position  with  regard  to  Poland:  ‘It  is  not  the  British  way  to  go  back  on 
obligations.’  This  remained  the  Government’s  firm  policy,  even  though 
he  himself  earnestly  hoped  that  ‘reason  might  prevail’.5 

( e )  The  Reichskanzlei  Meeting,  24/25  August 

Meanwhile,  Hitler  had  returned  to  Berlin  from  Berchtesgaden  by 
6  p.m.  on  24  August.  Goring  was  awaiting  him  at  the  Reichskanzlei,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  later  Ribbentrop  arrived  at  the  Tempelhof 
airport  from  Moscow  bearing  the  signed  German-Soviet  Agreement  and 
went  straight  to  the  Chancellery.  According  to  British  and  American  press 
correspondents,6  a  number  of  other  Reich  Ministers  and  the  military 
leaders  (including  the  army  and  naval  Commanders-in- Chief,  Brauchitsch 
and  Raeder)  had  been  summoned  to  the  Reichskanzlei  at  7  o’clock  and 

1  See  above,  pp.  90,  92. 

2  The  National  Council  of  Labour,  meeting  on  23  August,  had  issued  a  statement  emphasizing 
the  determination  of  the  Labour  Movement,  despite  its  desire  for  peace,  that  there  should  be  ‘no 
weakening  of  its  declared  policy  of  collective  resistance  to  any  further  acts  of  aggression  by  the 
German  Government’.  Britain’s  obligations  to  Poland  ‘shall  be  honoured  to  the  full’  ( Manchester 
Guardian,  24  August  1 939) . 

3  24  August  1939,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  351,  coll.  10-63. 

4  Ibid.  coll.  63-1 10.  For  full  text  of  the  act  see  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  1939,  vol.  143 

(London,  H.M.S.O.,  I950>  P1  151.  5  The  Times,  25  August  1939. 

6  New  York  Times,  Manchester  Guardian,  The  Times,  25  August  1939. 
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remained  in  the  building  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  Whether 
they  were  in  conference  with  Hitler,  Goring,  and  Ribbentrop  throughout 
the  night,  or  whether  they  stayed  on  in  the  anterooms  awaiting  a  decision 
to  be  made  by  Hitler  about  the  attack  on  Poland  is  uncertain,  for  at  the 
time  of  writing  there  was  no  available  record  about  the  meeting.  Only  two 
days  earlier,  at  the  Obersalzberg  conference,  the  date  and  hour  of  the 
attack  on  Poland  had  been  provisionally  fixed  for  dawn  on  the  26th,1  and 
the  political  background  had  been  presented  by  Hitler  in  considerable 
detail ;  the  military  dispositions  for  the  invasion  had  been  made  at  a  much 
earlier  stage.  (No  fewer  than  six  directives  for  Fall  Weiss,  signed  by  Hitler 
or  Keitel  or  both,  had  been  issued  during  April,  May,  and  June.)2  This 
evening’s  conference  was  hastily  convened3  and  the  fact  that  it  developed 
into  such  a  lengthy  session  suggests  that  the  question  at  issue  was  the 
very  important  new  factor  that  had  been  introduced  into  the  diplomatic 
situation  since  the  Obersalzberg  meeting.  This  was  the  revelation  of  an  un¬ 
expected  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government:  a  major  develop¬ 
ment  that  had  to  be  reckoned  with.  Uppermost  in  the  Service  chiefs’ 
minds  must  have  been  the  question— would  Hitler  abide  by  his  decision 
of  the  22nd?  If  so,  the  order  to  advance  must  be  given  at  the  latest  in  the 
midday  hours  ( Mittagsstunden )  of  the  25th.  Or  was  there  going  to  be  a 
second  Munich?4 

Ribbentrop,  fresh  from  his  triumph  in  Moscow,  must  have  experienced 
a  disillusioning  return.  After  making  his  own  report  to  Hitler,  he  had  to 
hear  Hitler’s  report  of  the  events  of  the  last  few  days  and  of  the  impasse 
reached  with  Britain.5  The  German-Soviet  coup  had  evidently  failed  to 
weaken  the  Western  Powers’  championship  of  Poland.  The  display  of 
British  and  French  solidarity  with  the  Poles  after  the  announcement  on 
the  2 1  st  of  the  impending  signature  of  the  pact  had  already  surprised  the 
Nazi  leaders :  now  were  to  be  added  Chamberlain’s  firm  letter  and  Hender¬ 
son’s  resolute  attitude  at  Berchtesgaden.  These  manifestations  were 
enough  to  make  Hitler  hesitate.6  Here  was  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the 

1  See  above,  p.  51 1  and  note  4.  2  See  above,  pp.  337-8,  372. 

3  See  Ribbentrop’s  evidence  at  Nuremberg  concerning  his  return  journey  from  Moscow 

( I.M.T .  Nuremberg,  x.  269).  He  was,  he  said,  expecting  to  fly  direct  to  Berchtesgaden  (where  he 
had  left  Hitler  on  the  22nd),  there  to  report  to  the  Chancellor,  but  he  received  instructions, 

either  just  before  he  left  Moscow  at  midday  on  the  24th  or  at  some  point  en  route,  to  fly  to  Berlin 
instead.  4  Kordt:  Wahn  und  Wirklichkeit,  2nd  ed.,  p.  191. 

5  Ribbentrop  says  in  his  Memoirs  that  this  was  the  first  he  had  heard  of  the  exchange  of  letters 
between  Chamberlain  and  Hitler  ( The  Ribbentrop  Memoirs,  translated  by  Oliver  Watson  from  the 
German  ^wischen  London  und  Moskau,  introduction  by  Alan  Bullock  (London,  Weidenfeld  & 
Nicolson,  1954),  p.  1 16). 

6  It  was  Henderson’s  personal  opinion  (as  stated  in  conversation  with  a  friend)  that  even  at 
the  last  moment  Hitler  would  have  stayed  his  hand.  He  considered  that  Hitler’s  will  to  war 
was  deliberately  kept  at  fever-pitch  by  the  hotheads,  who  were  known  to  insert  in  the  press 
fabricated  stories  of  Polish  atrocities,  all  of  which  Hitler  studied  assiduously.  Weizsacker  writes 
of  his  waverings  {Zickzack)  during  these  few  days :  ready  for  war,  at  any  cost,  when  briefing  his 
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isolation  of  Poland  by  ‘skilful  politics’  at  which  Hitler  was  aiming.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  made  clear  to  his  colleagues  his  conviction  of  the  necessity  for 
continuing  to  try,  even  at  this  late  hour,  to  detach  the  Western  Powers 
from  Poland  by  offering  them  friendship  and  co-operation  in  return  for 
abandoning  their  ally.1 

(f)  Hitler  makes  his  Last  Offer  to  Britain 

But  the  next  day,  25  August,  began  badly  for  Hitler’s  diplomatic 
schemes.  The  morning  failed  to  bring  him  the  news  that  he  looked  for  of 
Cabinet  crises  in  London  and  Paris  after  the  coup  at  Moscow:  instead,  he 
read  and  was  grimly  impressed  by  the  speeches  made  by  Chamberlain  and 
Halifax  on  the  previous  day  in  Parliament.2  Henderson  and  Coulondre, 
he  decided,  must  therefore  be  worked  on  in  a  last-minute  effort  to  make  a 
bargain  with  the  Western  Powers  whereby  they  should  be  induced  to  keep 
out  of  his  war  with  Poland. 

At  about  12.45  P-m-3  accordingly,  Hitler  sent  word  to  the  British  Am¬ 
bassador  that  he  wished  to  receive  him  at  the  Reichskanzlei  at  1.30. 
(Coulondre  was  to  be  seen  later  on:3  there  was  obviously  not  so  much 
danger  apprehended  from  Paris.)  When  Henderson  arrived,  Hitler  (who 
had  Ribbentrop  and  Schmidt  with  him)  made  a  proposal  which  he 
described  as  a  last  effort  to  secure  good  relations  with  Great  Britain,  and 
suggested  that  Henderson  should  himself  fly  to  London  with  the  offer.4 

This  proposal5  took  the  following  form:  Hitler,  construing  Henderson’s 
concluding  remark  at  their  last  interview  (at  Berchtesgaden)  as  a  hope 
that  understanding  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  might  yet  be 
possible,  was  prepared  to  make  one  more  effort  to  effect  this.  Nevertheless, 
the  position  in  Poland  was  now  intolerable  and  Germany  was  determined 
to  ‘abolish  these  Macedonian  conditions  on  her  eastern  frontier’.6  The 
problem  of  Danzig  and  the  Corridor  must  be  solved  [nothing  more  specific 
was  said  here  on  this  vital  point],  and  no  threats  of  war  by  Britain  would 
change  the  German  Government’s  attitude.  A  war,  thanks  to  the  new 
German-Soviet  Agreement,  could  go  only  in  Germany’s  favour.7 

generals  on  the  22nd,  but  concerned  on  the  next  two  days  with  preventing  it  from  becoming  a 
European  war — or  at  any  rate  the  dreaded  war  on  two  fronts  (Ernst  von  Weizsacker:  Erin- 
nerungen  (Munich,  Paul  List,  1950),  p.  254). 

1  That  Goring  at  any  rate  shared  Hitler’s  anxiety  to  keep  alive  the  possibility  of  an  understand¬ 
ing  with  Britain  is  shown  by  his  urgent  telephone  call  at  midnight  to  Dahlerus,  instructing  him  to 
fly  next  day  to  London  (see  above,  p.  514). 

2  Kordt:  Wahn  und  Wirklichkeit,  2nd  ed.,  p.  192.  3  See  below,  p.  520. 

4  Henderson:  Failure  of  a  Mission,  p.  259;  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  284. 

5  For  German  text  see  ibid.  no.  310  (enclosure)  and  for  translations  ibid.  no.  283  and  D.Ger.F.P. 
vii,  no.  265;  cf.  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  450-2. 

6  See  below,  p.  553,  for  the  proposed  exchange  of  populations  which  was  based  on  this 
apparently  chance  remark  of  Hitler’s.  Although  the  initiative  was  British,  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  took  the  larger  share  in  pursuing  the  suggestion. 

7  In  Hesse’s  view,  Hitler  had  now  convinced  himself  that  if  Britain  meant  to  go  to  war  for 
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Germany,  the  Chancellor  continued,  insisted  on  settling  the  Polish 
problem,  but  Hitler  was  prepared,  once  this  was  done,  to  approach 
Britain  with  a  ‘large  comprehensive  offer’.  He  would  ‘accept  the  British 
Empire’  and  pledge  Germany’s  power  in  support  of  it  on  three  conditions: 
(1)  that  his  own  colonial  demands  should  be  fulfilled;  (2)  that  his  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Italy  should  not  be  touched;  and  (3)  that  his  understanding  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  should  remain  ‘irrevocable’.  On  these  conditions,  he  was 
willing  to  conclude  an  agreement  of  friendship  and  assistance  with  Britain, 
accept  a  reasonable  limitation  of  armaments,  and  make  no  effort  to  modify 
Germany’s  frontiers  in  the  west. 

If  Great  Britain  rejected  these  proposals,  there  would  be  war.  This, 
said  Hitler,  was  his  last  offer. 

Henderson  remained  with  the  Chancellor  for  an  hour.  It  seemed  to 
him  (as  he  recorded  in  a  despatch  to  London  later  in  the  afternoon)1 
that  in  making  this  offer  Hitler  had  spoken  with  ‘apparent  sincerity’ ; 
moreover,  in  a  message  sent  after  the  interview  to  the  British  Embassy, 
conveyed  by  Schmidt  in  the  early  afternoon  when  he  brought  the  text  of 
the  verbal  statement,  Hitler  begged  the  Ambassador  to  urge  the  British 
Government  to  take  the  offer  ‘very  seriously’.2  This  latest  gesture,  there¬ 
fore  (however  unlikely  to  succeed),  was  one  which  the  Ambassador  could 
not  afford  to  ignore,  and,  although  he  had  warned  Hitler  that  Britain 
could  not  go  back  on  her  word  to  Poland  and  that  the  offer  was  not  likely 
to  be  considered  ‘unless  it  meant  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  Polish 
question’,  he  obtained  Halifax’s  consent  to  fly  to  London3  with  the  note 
on  the  morning  of  the  26th.  In  the  meantime  he  sent  an  interim  report  to 
London  which  was  considered  by  Chamberlain  and  Halifax  during  the 
night  of  the  25th  and  the  early  hours  of  the  26th. 


(g)  Berlin,  25  August 

Hitler  had  now  taken  the  first  step  in  his  diplomatic  scheme  of  warning 
off  the  two  Western  Powers,  but  his  decision  to  attack  Poland  stood,  and 
the  crux  of  the  matter  now  seemed  to  be  the  attitude  that  his  Axis  partner 
would  take  up.  Would  Mussolini  come  in  with  him?  Or  would  he  be  too 
much  incensed  over  Hitler’s  secrecy  in  concluding  the  Moscow  pact  with¬ 
out  confiding  in  him?  A  letter  explaining  his  motives  was  on  its  way  to 
Rome,4  but  the  urgency  of  the  Polish  situation  decided  him,  during  the 
Reichskanzlei  talks  of  the  previous  night,  to  instruct  Ribbentrop  to 
telephone  to  Ciano  forthwith.  At  1  a.m.  accordingly,  Ribbentrop  in¬ 
formed  Ciano  of  the  events  in  Moscow  and  also  impressed  on  him  that  the 

‘a  mere  nothing  like  Danzig’  then  war  with  her  was  inevitable — there  were  obviously  deeper 
reasons  for  her  determination.  If  this  were  so,  the  sooner  that  war  came  the  better,  while  Ger¬ 
many  held  all  the  cards  (Hesse:  Hitler  and  the  English,  p.  72). 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  284.  2  Ibid. 

3  Ibid.  no.  286.  4  See  further  below,  p.  563. 
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situation  in  Poland  was  critical.1  The  Nazis  must  have  been  waiting  for 
some  response  to  this  message  all  the  morning:  that  they  heard  nothing  is 
explained  by  Mussolini’s  vacillations  during  the  day  (which  will  be  re¬ 
corded  later).2  Although  no  answer  was  sent  during  the  morning,  Ciano 
must  have  ‘alerted’  Attolico  in  Berlin,  for  at  1.25  p.m.  the  Italian  Ambas¬ 
sador  requested  an  interview  with  Ribbentrop  between  3  and  5  o’clock, 
by  which  time  he  hoped  to  have  a  message  to  deliver.  Ribbentrop,  in  his 
impatience,  called  Attolico  to  see  him  at  the  Reichskanzlei  at  2.30  p.m., 
just  after  Henderson’s  interview,  but  the  Ambassador  could  only  repeat 
that  he  still  had  no  instructions.3 

Time  was  running  out:  the  order  to  attack  had  still  not  been  given,  and 
after  3  o’clock  it  would  be  too  late.  Ribbentrop,  on  Hitler’s  orders,  tried 
to  speak  to  Ciano  once  more  by  telephone,  but  he  failed  to  reach  him.4 
Hitler  decided  that  he  could — or  would — not  wait  for  his  partner.  Instead 
of  summoning  Attolico,  as  Weizsacker  observes,  he  sent  for  Keitel5  and  at 
a  few  minutes  after  3  o’clock6  gave  the  order  for  the  beginning  of  Fall  Weiss. 

The  next  known  event  of  that  afternoon  was  the  interview  for  which 
Coulondre  had  been  summoned  at  5.30  p.m.  The  message  which  Hitler 
gave  him  for  Daladier  will  be  dealt  with  more  fully  below;7  here  it  suffices 
to  note  that  the  approach  was  on  the  same  lines  as  that  to  Henderson — 
Germany’s  earnest  wish  for  good  relations  with  France,  coupled  with  a 
warning  of  the  consequences  if  the  French  insisted  on  standing  by  the 
intransigent  Poles.  Coulondre,  like  Henderson,  could  only  reply  that 
France  must  support  her  ally. 

At  last  came  news  from  Rome.  At  5.30  p.m.  Attolico  received  a 
message  for  Hitler  from  Mussolini,  telegraphed  by  Ciano.  By  this  time 
Mussolini  had  received  Hitler’s  letter8  containing  not  only  his  explanation 
of  the  German-Soviet  agreement  but,  for  the  first  time,  the  news  (in  so 
many  words)  that  his  attack  on  Poland  was  imminent,  and  asking  (some¬ 
what  obliquely)  for  Italian  ‘understanding’.  This  could  mean  only  one 
thing  to  the  Italians,  and  the  answer  that  Ciano  persuaded  Mussolini  to 
send  made  it  quite  clear  that  if  the  attack  on  Poland  should  develop  into 
a  war  with  the  Western  Allies,  the  Italians  could  not  ‘intervene  militarily’ 
unless  Hitler  could  supply  them  with  all  the  war  material  that  they 
needed.9  This  answer  was  brought  to  Hitler  at  the  Reichskanzlei  at 

1  Kordt:  Wahn  und  Wirklichkeit,  2nd  ed.,  p.  191;  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  25  August  1939; 
D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  263. 

2  See  below,  pp.  564-5.  3  See  Kordt,  op.  cit.  p.  195. 

4  Ibid.  p.  196.  5  Weizsacker:  Erinnerungen,  p.  256. 

6  Kordt  gives  the  time  as  3.05  p.m.;  Walther  Hofer  {War  Premeditated,  1939,  translated  by 
Stanley  Godman  from  the  original  German  Die  Entfesselung  des  zweiten  Weltkrieges  (London, 
Thames  &  Hudson,  1955),  p.  191,  note  19)  gives  3.02  p.m.  precisely,  stating  as  his  evidence  the 
unpublished  notes  of  General  von  Vormann,  an  eyewitness  in  the  Reichskanzlei. 

7  See  below,  p.  551.  8  See  further  below,  pp.  563,  565. 

9  For  a  fuller  analysis  of  Mussolini’s  letter  see  below,  pp.  565-6. 
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6  o’clock  by  Attolico,  whom,  it  is  said,  Hitler  dismissed  very  coldly  when 
he  had  heard  his  news.1 

Although  opinions  differ  even  in  German  records  as  to  how  seriously 
this  defection  of  an  ally  was  taken  in  Berlin,2  it  must  have  given  Hitler 
pause.  And  there  was  yet  further  unwelcome  news.  At  some  time  in  that 
afternoon  (and  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  just  after  Attolico’s  call  at 
6  p.m.)3  Ribbentrop  heard  of  the  signature  in  London  (at  5.40  p.m.)  of 
the  Anglo-Polish  Agreement,4  and  he  hurried  to  the  Reichskanzlei  to  tell 
Hitler  and  (as  he  himself  writes)  to  urge  him  to  cancel  the  attack  on 
Poland.  He  says  that  Hitler  was  taken  aback:  he  had  already  heard  of 
Italy’s  defection,5  and  he  was  convinced  (so  the  Nazi  leaders  declared 
later)6  that  the  British  had  known  of  the  Italians’  decision  not  to  fight 
before  they  signed  the  Anglo-Polish  Agreement  on  that  day  and  that  this 
decision  was  a  contributory  cause  of  their  readiness  to  give  such  a  clear-cut 
guarantee  to  Poland.  It  seems  unlikely,  however,  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  were  influenced  in  their  attitude  to  the  completion  of  the  Agreement  by 
the  news  from  Rome  on  the  25th,  at  whatever  hour  it  reached  them.  After 
all,  the  signature  of  the  Agreement  was  only  the  logical  outcome  ofBritain’s 
declaration  of  support  for  Poland  first  voiced  in  the  spring  of  1939  and 
repeated  immediately  after  the  publication  on  2 1  August  of  the  news  of  the 
German-Soviet  rapprochement :  the  25th  may  well  have  been  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  date  for  setting  a  formal  seal  on  a  hitherto  provisional  understanding.7 

!  Kordt,  op.  cit.  p.  198. 

2  Goring  in  evidence  ( I.M.T .  Nuremberg,  ix.  597)  made  light  of  Italy’s  backing-out,  but  there 
were  others  who  thought  it  an  important  factor  in  Hitler’s  decision  to  postpone  hostilities.  Speer, 
Minister  of  Armaments  and  War  Production  (in  interrogation  during  June  and  July  1946),  said: 
‘This  postponement  was  due  to  the  shock  which  Italy’s  refusal  gave  Hitler’,  although  he  himself 
considered  that  at  this  time  Hitler  and  his  advisers  were  overestimating  Italian  strength,  particu¬ 
larly  at  sea  and  in  the  air  (quoted  from  an  official  but  unpublished  source  dated  28  August  1945). 
According  to  Raeder,  on  the  other  hand  (in  a  gloomy  survey  of  the  prospects  of  the  German  navy 
on  3  September  1939),  the  co-operation  of  the  Italian  navy  would  have  been  a  definite  asset  in 
tying  down  part  of  the  British  fleet  (Great  Britain,  Admiralty:  Fuehrer  Conferences  on  Naval  Affairs, 
*939  {~I945)>  8  vols.  mimeographed  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1947-8),  1939,  p.  14.  Hofer  speaks  of  the 
Italian  defection  as  ‘a  heavy  blow  for  Hitler’  ( War  Premeditated,  p.  95),  but  it  seems  probable  that 
it  was  a  cause  for  anger  rather  than  dismay. 

3  Ribbentrop  says  in  his  Memoirs  (pp.  1 16-17)  that  it  was  early  in  the  afternoon,  which  seems 
impossible,  but  his  memory  of  dates  and  times  was  conspicuously  poor.  At  any  rate,  he  himself 
goes  on  to  say  that  Hitler  ‘immediately’  took  action  about  the  attack  scheduled  for  dawn,  and 
this  is  known  from  various  sources  to  have  been  between  6  and  7  p.m.  For  the  conflict  of  views 
as  to  what  time  the  news  from  London  reached  Hitler  see  Hofer,  op.  cit.  p.  192,  note  25. 

4  See  above,  pp.  173-4. 

5  ‘In  the  morning’,  Ribbentrop  writes  ( Memoirs ,  p.  1 17),  but  again  this  is  obviously  wrong. 

6  See,  e.g.,  Goring’s  evidence  at  Nuremberg  {I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  ix.  597)  and  The  Ribbentrop 
Memoirs,  p.  1 17.  But  Ciano  himself  two  months  later,  in  November  1939,  told  Attolico  that  the 
Italians  did  not  inform  the  British  beforehand  that  they  would  not  intervene,  and  Magistrati,  in 
the  same  month,  assured  Goring  of  the  same  point  (Simoni:  Berlino,  pp.  21-24).  The  British 
Ambassador  in  Rome  confirmed  that  down  to  26  August  there  had  been  complete  reticence  on 
both  sides  on  the  subject  of  Italian  intervention  (see  below,  p.  573,  note  3). 

7  Halifax,  in  a  conversation  with  the  Polish  Ambassador  immediately  after  the  signing  of  the 
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Nevertheless,  Hitler  seems  to  have  been  unduly  impressed  by  the  news 
from  London,  and,  taken  together  with  Mussolini’s  message,  the  two 
events1  may  have  constituted  a  valid  reason  in  his  mind  for  postponing  the 
attack  on  Poland  for  which  the  machinery  had  already  been  set  in  motion. 
There  were  possibly  other  contributory  reasons  for  his  decision,  such  as  the 
representations  of  military  unpreparedness  said  to  have  been  put  forward 
by  the  General  Staff,2  but  it  was  without  doubt  the  political  reasons  that 
weighed  most  heavily. 

Thus,  within  three  or  four  hours  of  the  order  to  march  came  the  order 
to  postpone  action.  Keitel,  summoned  to  the  Reichskanzlei,  was  told  by 
Hitler:  ‘Stop  everything  at  once,  fetch  Brauchitsch  immediately.  I  need 
time  for  negotiations.’  The  Gommander-in-Chief  went  at  once  to  see 
Hitler3  and  all  orders  were  forthwith  suspended,  with  no  time-limit;  this 
was  defined  on  the  next  day,  the  26th,  according  to  Keitel,  and  by  it  the 
attack  was  postponed  until  the  31st.4 

But  Hitler’s  day  of  feverish  activity  was  not  quite  at  an  end.  He  had  yet 
to  deal  with  his  defaulting  partner.  Mussolini’s  letter  demanding  war 
material  as  the  only  condition  on  which  he  could  enter  a  war  must  be 
answered,  and  quickly.  He  would  call  the  Italians’  bluff.  By  7.40  p.m. 
his  reply  was  telephoned  to  Mackensen  in  Rome  and  at  9.30  Mussolini 
received  it  from  the  Ambassador.5  It  was  brusque  and  to  the  point — what 
exactly  did  the  Italians  need?6  Mussolini’s  reaction  to  this  is  noted  in  a 
later  section.7 


(k)  Germany  prepares  for  War 

Yet,  although  the  invasion  of  Poland  was  not  to  take  place  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time,  there  was  no  slackening  in  Germany’s  preparations  for  the 

Agreement,  referred  to  ‘the  efforts  we  had  made  to  accelerate  the  signature  of  the  treaty’ 
(■ D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  no.  398,  §  3). 

1  Hesse  states  without  question  that  these  two  events  ‘induced  Hitler  to  cancel  his  orders  for 
the  invasion  of  Poland’  ( Hitler  and  the  English,  p.  78) .  Cf.  an  entry  in  the  German  Admiralty 
Register  for  the  25th  stating  that  ‘Fall  Weiss  already  started,  will  be  stopped  at  20.30  hours 
because  of  the  changed  political  conditions’ :  a  note  mentions  the  Anglo-Polish  Pact  and  Musso¬ 
lini’s  communication  to  Hitler  {I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxxiv.  678  (170-C)). 

2  Magistrati,  Italian  Counsellor  of  Embassy  in  Berlin  in  1939,  recorded  (in  a  private  letter  to 
Ciano  of  30  August)  his  opinion  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  postponement  was  a  request  to 
Hitler  from  the  General  Staff  to  give  them  time  to  garrison  the  western  frontier.  He  asserts  that 
even  as  late  as  25  August  that  frontier  was  practically  undefended,  and  adds  that  General  Roatta 
(the  Italian  military  attach6  in  Berlin)  got  a  clear  impression  that  this  was  the  case  when  he 
visited  the  German  Ministry  of  War.  Magistrati  reported  to  Ciano  on  the  28th  that  German 
troops  were  then  being  moved  to  the  western  frontier  (Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  28  August  1939). 

3  Hofer,  quoting  from  General  Vormann’s  notes,  says  that  Brauchitsch  arrived  at  the  Reichs¬ 
kanzlei  at  7  p.m.  ( War  Premeditated,  p.  193,  note  26). 

4  Keitel’s  evidence  at  Nuremberg  ( I.M.T .  Nuremberg,  x.  514-15).  Cf.  Kordt:  Wahn  und 
Wirklichkeit,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  198-9,  and  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  399,  note  2,  where  the  time  at  which  the 
orders  were  suspended  is  given  as  ‘about  7.30  p.m.’. 

5  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  282.  6  Ibid.  no.  277. 


7  See  below,  pp.  566-7. 
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event.  On  25  August  Funk,  the  Minister  for  National  Economy,  addressed 
a  letter  to  Hitler  enumerating  the  measures  which  he  had  taken  for  financ¬ 
ing  the  war  and  his  preparations  for  cutting  down  all  non-essential  con¬ 
sumption  and  public  works  of  no  importance  to  the  war  effort.1  Thereafter 
various  war  measures  were  taken  in  quick  succession :  at  midnight  on  the 
25th  the  military  celebrations  arranged  to  take  place  at  Tannenberg  on 
the  27th  (including  a  long-heralded  speech  by  Hitler)  were  cancelled;2 
on  the  26th  (a  day  of  confusion  and  indecision,  according  to  von  Hassell, 
the  Reichstag  being  summoned  and  the  summons  countermanded  three 
times  within  a  few  minutes)3  all  German  airports  were  closed,  reservists 
joining  their  units  were  concentrated  in  Berlin,  where  schools  closed,4  and 
the  Nuremberg  rally,  due  to  take  place  in  September,  was  also  cancelled.5 
On  the  27  th  rationing  of  foodstuffs  came  into  force  (a  measure  which  came 
as  a  shock  to  the  German  people  and  brought  home  to  them  for  the  first 
time  the  real  possibility  of  war),6  and  a  private  meeting  in  the  Reichs- 
kanzlei  of  many  Reichstag  deputies  and  almost  all  the  Gauleiters  was 
addressed  by  Hitler,  who  explained  to  them  the  political  situation  and 
briefed  them  on  the  line  that  they  should  adopt  in  their  posts.7  By  the 
28th  U-boats  had  taken  up  their  ‘waiting  positions’  round  the  coasts  of 
Britain,  having,  in  some  cases,  left  their  bases  as  early  as  the  22nd;8  on  the 
30th  the  eleven-inch-gun  battleship  Schleswig-Holstein ,  which  (in  substitu¬ 
tion  for  the  six-inch-gun  cruiser  Konigsberg  originally  expected)  had 
entered  Danzig  harbour  on  the  25th  for  a  two-day  visit  and  had  come 
some  way  up  river,  was  reported  to  be  still  there  and  to  have  shifted  her 
anchorage  to  a  position  near  the  Westerplatte.9 

The  most  important  development  in  these  warlike  preparations,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  formation  on  30  August  of  a  permanent  Council  of  Ministers 


1  I.M.T.  Nuremberg ,  xxvi.  257-8  (699-PS). 

2  This  was  reported  to  London  in  the  early  hours  of  the  26th  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  no.  323)  ■ 

3  Hassell:  Vom  andern  Deutschland,  p.  77.  4  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  325. 

5  The  cancellation  was  announced  on  the  27th  (ibid.  no.  366). 

6  See  ibid.  no.  486.  That  rationing  should  have  come  into  force  before  the  actual  beginning 
of  hostilities  was,  in  Henderson’s  opinion,  not  originally  intended :  it  was  obviously  meant  to 
follow  the  attack  on  Poland,  but  when  that  was  postponed  on  the  25th  such  accompanying 
arrangements  as  rationing  came  into  force  according  to  plan  (ibid.  no.  628,  p.  466). 

7  D.D.It.  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  346.  Hassell  ( Vom  andern  Deutschland,  p.  80)  quotes  Sybel,  one 
of  the  deputies  present  at  this  meeting,  as  saying  that  Hitler  had  made  a  miserable  impression 
( einen  sehr  elenden  Eindruck ),  watering  down  his  demands  on  the  Poles  and  even  declaring  that 
Mussolini’s  unhelpful  attitude  was  really  to  Germany’s  advantage. 

8  According  to  the  unpublished  diary  of  a  U-boat  commander.  Cf.  Fuehrer  Conferences,  1939, 
where  (p.  4)  it  is  also  recorded  that  the  Graf  Spee  and  the  Deutschland,  with  their  attendant  supply 
ships  the  Altmark  and  the  Westerwald,  were  sent  to  their  waiting  positions  in  the  Atlantic  on 
21  and  24  August  respectively. 

9  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  nos.  270,  §  5,  276,  767.  It  had  been  decided  by  23  August  that  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  should  be  sent  to  Danzig  instead  of  the  Konigsberg,  because  the  former’s  guns  could  reach 
the  Hela  Peninsula  from  her  berth  near  the  Westerplatte  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vii,  no.  197),  and  it  was 
with  these  guns  that  the  batteries  on  the  peninsula  were  bombarded  and  silenced  in  the  early 
morning  of  1  September  (Burckhardt:  Report,  p.  15;  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  767). 
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for  the  Defence  of  the  State.  (This  new  body  went  into  action  at  once, 
sitting  throughout  the  next  day,  the  31st).1  The  decree,2  signed  by  Hitler, 
Goring,  and  Lammers,  setting  up  the  Council  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time,  stated  that  it  would  be  a  permanent  committee  of  the  Reich  Defence 
Council  and  named  the  six  members  who  were  to  compose  it — Goring  as 
chairman,  Keitel,  Hess,  Frick,  Funk,  and  Lammers.  The  chairman  had 
the  right  to  co-opt  other  members  of  the  Reich  Defence  Council.  This 
Council  of  Ministers  was  empowered  to  pass  any  law  without  consulting 
the  Reich  Cabinet  or  the  Reichstag  and  to  issue  decrees  without  the 
Chancellor’s  signature,  thereby  providing  a  considerable  concentration  of 
power  for  quick  action.  This  fusion  of  military  and  political  authority, 
unknown  in  the  First  World  War,  was  an  insurance  against  friction  and 
provided  for  close  co-operation  between  the  two  spheres.3 

(i)  Britain  answers  Hitler’s  ‘Last  Offer’ 

With  the  arrival  in  London  of  the  British  Ambassador  from  Berlin,  at 
midday  on  Saturday  26  August,  began  a  week-end  of  great  ministerial 
activity.  Immediate  consultations  took  place  on  Henderson’s  report,  and 
the  Cabinet  met  for  two  and  a  half  hours  that  evening  and  for  nearly  two 
hours  on  Sunday  the  27th  to  consider  the  proposals  made  in  Hitler’s  latest 
note  and  the  terms  of  the  reply  which  they  should  make  both  to  that  and 
to  the  earlier  note  of  the  23rd. 

While  they  were  deliberating,  Dahlerus  was  once  more  on  his  way  to 
London,  acting  this  time  directly  for  Hitler.  In  an  interview  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  the  27th,  with  the  Prime  Minister,  Halifax,  Sir  Horace  Wilson, 
and  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan,4  Dahlerus  gave  an  account  of  his  talks  with 
Goring  and  Hitler  of  the  previous  night,  and,  on  being  questioned  by 
Chamberlain  whether  he  could  give  them  any  indication  of  Hitler’s  terms 
for  settling  the  Polish  question,  said  no,  but  that  he  himself  thought  that 
Hitler  would  ask  for  the  return  of  Danzig  and  the  Corridor,  leaving  Poland 
a  free  port  and,  perhaps,  a  new  transit  corridor  to  Gdynia.  (In  fact,  in  his 
overnight  talk  with  Dahlerus,  Hitler  had  spoken  of  his  claim  to  Danzig 
and  the  Corridor  as  if  it  were  an  irreducible  minimum.)  The  Ministers 
were  taken  aback:  had  Dahlerus  really  understood  Hitler,  they  asked? 

1  W.  L.  Shirer:  Berlin  Diary  (London,  Hamish  Hamilton,  1941),  p.  154. 

2  Reichsgesetzblatt,  1939  Part  I,  p.  1539;  Frankfurter  J^eitung,  1  September  1939;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  489. 

3  The  Times,  31  August  1939.  In  conversation  with  the  British  Ambassador  at  The  Hague 
on  the  31st,  the  Dutch  Foreign  Minister  said  that  he  wondered  whether  the  Council  ‘had  not 
been  formed  with  the  object  of  providing  a  party  of  scapegoats  in  case  of  need’,  adding,  however, 
that  he  considered  the  members  of  the  Council  to  be  ‘moderate  and  intelligent’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vii, 
no.  626,  §  5). 

4  Dahlerus’s  evidence  at  Nuremberg  ( I.M.T .  Nuremberg,  ix.  465).  There  is  apparently  no 
official  record  of  this  meeting:  Halifax  reported  on  it  to  the  Cabinet  later  in  the  same  day 
{D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  349,  note  7). 
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For  these  two  demands  were  the  two  crucial  points  at  issue  in  the  Polish- 
German  dispute.  The  note  from  Hitler  which  Henderson  had  brought 
had  gone  no  farther  in  the  solution  of  these  points  than  to  reiterate  that 
‘the  problem  of  Danzig  and  the  Corridor  must  be  solved’,  and  now  here 
was  Dahlerus  with  a  suggestion  that  Hitler  would  expect  Britain  to  ‘help 
Germany  in  securing  Danzig  and  the  Corridor’.1 

The  Prime  Minister  told  Dahlerus  that,  if  what  he  now  told  them  really 
represented  Germany’s  terms,  there  was  no  prospect  of  a  settlement — 
Danzig  (subject  to  reservations,  international  guarantees,  &c.)  would  be 
the  utmost  the  Poles  would  concede;  for  the  Corridor  they  would  fight.2 
It  seemed  expedient  to  make  this  clear  to  the  German  Government  and  to 
obtain  their  reactions  before  completing  the  official  British  reply.  To  this 
end  Henderson  was  kept  in  London  and  the  reply  deferred  while  Dahlerus 
flew  back  to  Berlin  on  Sunday  evening,  the  27th,  to  sound  German 
opinion. 

He  saw  Goring  on  that  same  evening  and  had  a  long  discussion  with 
him.  He  had  hoped  to  see  Hitler  personally,  but  had  to  be  content  with 
leaving  the  matter  in  Goring’s  hands.  The  latter  telephoned  to  Hitler  the 
substance  of  Dahlerus’s  message  and  later  communicated  Hitler’s  answers 
to  him.  For  his  talk  with  Goring  Dahlerus  had  with  him  rough  notes  on 
three  points  made  to  him  verbally  by  the  British  Ministers — first,  the 
unanimous  desire  of  members  of  the  Government  for  good  relations  between 
Germany  and  Great  Britain;  secondly,  that  Britain  was  bound  to  honour 
her  obligations  to  Poland;  and,  thirdly,  that  German-Polish  differences 
must  therefore  be  settled  peaceably.3  In  connexion  with  this  third  point 
Dahlerus  emphasized  to  Goring  that  any  agreement  reached  would  have 
to  be  ‘guaranteed  by  the  five  Great  Powers’.  This  was  not  stated  in  the 
rough  notes,  but  Dahlerus,  in  his  report  to  the  British  Embassy  in  Berlin 
made  on  the  28th,  spoke  of  it  as  part  of  the  British  terms.  The  point  had, 
according  to  his  own  account,4  been  made  to  him  verbally  by  Gadogan. 
Dahlerus  also  spoke  to  Goring  of  the  question  of  colonies,  which  had  been 
already  mentioned  in  Hitler’s  letter  to  Chamberlain  as  part  of  the  ‘large 
comprehensive  offer’  made  by  Germany  to  Great  Britain,5  but  obviously 
neither  side  could  use  an  unofficial  intermediary  on  this  score.  The  point 
was  mutually  recognized  as  one  that  must  be  postponed  until  such  time 
as  the  German-Polish  dispute  had  been  satisfactorily  settled. 

Dahlerus  passed  on  the  news  that  he  received  from  Goring  to  the  British 
Embassy  in  Berlin  at  2  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  28th  and  at  6.25  a.m. 
Sir  George  Ogilvie-Forbes,  the  charge  d’affaires,  reported  to  London  that 
Hitler  had  not  rejected  outright  the  British  conditions— always  provided 
that  the  forthcoming  official  message  from  the  British  Government  was  in 

1  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  ix.  480.  2  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  349,  note  7. 

3  Ibid.  no.  402,  note  2.  4  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  ix.  466.  5  See  above,  pp.  518-19. 
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general  of  the  same  tenor — and  that  the  Nazi  leaders  (in  Dahlerus’s  words) 
seemed  now  to  be  showing  goodwill.  Later  on  during  the  same  morning, 
Monday  the  28th,  Dahlerus  spent  two  hours  with  Goring  at  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Oranienburg,  from  where  he  rang  up  the  British  Embassy 
several  times  to  urge  points  which  seemed  to  him  important.  One  thing 
that  emerged  very  clearly  from  this  contact  was  that  the  frontal  German 
attack  on  Poland  would  be  ready  to  be  launched  during  the  night  30th/3ist 
and  that  delay  in  arranging  negotiations  would  be  fatal.1 

A  third  short  Cabinet  meeting  was  held  in  London  at  noon  on  the  28th 
to  settle  the  terms  of  the  reply  to  Hitler.  Then  at  2  p.m.  Halifax  tele¬ 
phoned  to  Kennard  in  Warsaw,  outlining  these  terms,  and  pressing  for  an 
answer  from  the  Polish  Government  to  the  question :  would  they  authorize 
the  British  Government  to  tell  Hitler  that  Poland  was  ready  to  negotiate 
at  once  with  Germany?2  An  answer  came  from  Kennard  at  4  p.m.,  ex¬ 
pressing  Beck’s  gratitude  and  stating:  ‘Poland  is  ready  to  enter  at  once 
into  direct  discussions  with  Germany.’3  This  ‘definite  assurance’  from  the 
Polish  Government  was  incorporated  in  the  British  reply  to  Hitler,  which 
was  then  finally  approved  and  the  text  telephoned  to  the  British  Embassy 
in  Berlin  at  4.40  p.m.  so  that  a  German  translation  of  it  might  be  prepared 
at  once.  Henderson  himself  left  Croydon  for  Berlin  at  5  o’clock.4  At  10.30 
that  evening  he  had  over  an  hour’s  audience  of  Hitler,5  in  the  presence  of 
Ribbentrop  and  Schmidt,  and  handed  to  him  the  British  note. 

In  this6  the  British  Government  observed  that  the  Chancellor’s  messages 
dealt  with  two  groups  of  questions,  namely,  the  German-Polish  dispute, 
and  ultimate  Anglo-German  relations.  The  German  proposals  about  the 
latter  His  Majesty’s  Government  would  be  prepared  to  take  as  a  basis  for 
discussion,  provided  (as  the  Chancellor  had  himself  stipulated)  that  the 
former  was  first  resolved.  But  Hitler  was  silent  upon  the  method  by  which 
this  should  be  achieved,  and  the  British  Government  considered  that  this 
was  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  Their  obligations  to  Poland  could  not 
be  abandoned  for  the  sake  of  ‘any  advantage  offered  to  Great  Britain’  by 
Germany.  A  reasonable  solution,  in  their  opinion,  must  be  an  agreement 
which  would  include  the  safeguarding  of  Poland’s  essential  interests  and 
which  would  have  an  international  guarantee.  The  next  step  should,  in 
their  view,  be  the  initiation  of  direct  German-Polish  discussions  ‘on  a  basis 
which  would  include  the  principles  stated  above’;  they  had  already  re- 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  418.  2  Ibid.  no.  411. 

3  Ibid.  no.  420.  This  is  one  of  the  texts  that  Ribbentrop  in  his  Memoirs  (p.  118)  accused  the 
British  Government  of  suppressing  (it  did  not  appear  in  the  Blue  Book,  Cmd.  6106,  published 
early  in  September  1939),  surmising  that  it  did  not,  in  fact,  give  the  answer  ‘yes’,  but  ‘no’. 

4  See  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  421. 

5  Ibid.  no.  455  (cf.  no.  501);  cf.  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  483-5.  For  the  German 
record  of  the  conversation  see  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  384. 

6  Text  in  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  426;  cf.  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  480-1.  For  German 
translation  of  the  text  see  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  447  (enclosure). 
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ceived  a  definite  assurance  that  the  Polish  Government  were  prepared  to 
enter  into  such  discussions;  it  was  the  British  Government’s  hope  that  the 
German  Government  would  be  equally  willing. 

In  making  their  position  plain,  the  British  Government  trusted  that, 
because  they  were  scrupulous  about  their  engagements  to  Poland,  the 
Chancellor  would  not  think  that  they  were  not  anxious  to  assist  the 
achievement  of  a  solution  which  might  ‘commend  itself  both  to  Germany 
and  to  Poland’.  This  they  considered  important,  not  only  as  an  immediate 
benefit,  but  also  in  view  of  future  Anglo-German  relations  as  envisaged  by 
the  Chancellor.  An  avoidance  of  force  now  might  have  practical  and 
favourable  results  in  the  future  campaign  for  the  limitation  of  armaments 
mentioned  by  the  Chancellor — a  reference  noted  with  interest  by  the 
British  Government.  War,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  a  ‘calamity  without 
parallel  in  history’. 

At  the  end  of  the  British  Ambassador’s  interview  with  the  Chancellor- 
in  which  Henderson  has  put  it  on  record  that  he  used  every  possible  argu¬ 
ment  to  induce  Hitler  to  choose  the  reasonable  and  peaceful  course,  con¬ 
tinually  emphasizing  that  the  choice  between  war  against  Poland  and 
friendship  with  England  lay  entirely  with  Hitler1 — the  Chancellor  told 
Henderson  that  he  must  study  the  British  note  carefully  and  would  give 
him  a  written  reply  on  the  next  day.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  this  interview 
the  German  demands  on  Poland  were  already  being  ‘stepped  up’ :  Hitler 
‘referred  to  his  generous  offer  of  March  last,  said  that  it  could  not  be  re¬ 
peated  and  asserted  that  nothing  else  than  the  return  of  Danzig  and  the 
whole  of  the  Corridor2  would  satisfy  him,  together  with  a  rectification  in 
Silesia’,3  although  this  last  phrase  does  not  appear  in  the  written  reply. 
This  stiffening  of  the  terms  was  a  deliberate  insurance  against  their  being 
accepted  by  the  Poles. 

While  the  British  Ambassador  in  Berlin  awaited  Hitler’s  answer  during 
Tuesday  the  29th,  Parliament  reassembled  in  London  to  hear  from  the 
Prime  Minister,  in  a  brief  fifty  minutes’  session,  an  account  of  the  events 
of  the  last  four  days.4  He  could  not,  he  said,  disclose  the  full  details  of 
the  exchanges  between  the  Government  and  the  German  Chancellor — a 
premature  publication  of  a  statement  of  policy  might  endanger  peace5 — 

1  Henderson:  Failure  of  a  Mission,  p.  262.  Henderson,  reporting  to  Halifax  during  the  same 
night,  said  that,  when  Hitler  asked  him  ‘if  England  would  be  willing  to  accept  an  alliance  with 
Germany’,  he  replied  that  speaking  personally  he  did  not  ‘exclude  such  a  possibility’  ( D.Brit.F.P . 
vii,  no.  455,  §  12).  A  minute  by  Sir  R.  (later  Lord)  Vansittart  on  this  point  (ibid,  note  8)  drew 
Halifax’s  attention  to  the  dangerous  ground  that  the  Ambassador  was  on  in  any  talk  of  an  alliance 
(‘which  must  mean  a  military  alliance  if  it  means  anything’)  and  Henderson  was  accordingly 
warned  of  this  by  Halifax  on  the  following  day  (ibid.  no.  545). 

2  The  first  mention  of  the  ‘return’  of  the  Corridor  was  made  in  Hitler’s  letter  to  Daladier  of 
27  August — see  below,  p.  552. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  455,  §  5.  4  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  351,  coll.  1 1 1-16. 

5  The  Prime  Minister  had  already,  at  the  outset  of  his  speech,  delivered  a  rebuke  to  the  press — 
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but  he  gave  in  broad  outline  the  tenor  of  Hitler’s  proposals  and  the  attitude 
adopted  by  the  British  Government  in  their  reply.  They  now  awaited  a 
further  statement  by  Hitler.  After  an  endorsement  of  the  Government’s 
action  by  the  Opposition,  Parliament  was  again  adjourned,  to  6  Sep¬ 
tember,  but  with  the  same  reservation  as  to  an  earlier  recall. 

(j)  Hitler  demands  the  Arrival  of  a  Polish  Plenipotentiary  within 

Twenty-four  Hours 

On  the  evening  of  29  August,  at  7.15  p.m.,  the  British  Ambassador  in 
Berlin  was  once  more  summoned  to  the  Reichskanzlei  to  receive  Hitler’s 
reply  to  the  British  Government’s  note  of  the  28th.1  Whereas  on  the 
previous  day  the  atmosphere  of  their  interview  had  been  reasonably 
friendly  (indeed,  Goring  had  reported  to  Dahlerus  that  the  British  reply 
had  been  found  ‘highly  satisfactory’  and  had  even  suggested  that  ‘peace 
was  assured’),2  Henderson  now  found  that  Hitler  was  adopting  a  much 
more  uncompromising  attitude,  and  the  reply  which  was  presented  showed 
little  of  the  reasonable  and  pacific  point  of  view  which  the  Ambassador 
had  been  at  such  pains  to  induce  in  the  Chancellor.3 

Hitler’s  note4  began  with  a  tendentious  account  of  events  leading  up  to 
the  present  crisis,  in  which  the  entire  blame  for  provocation  was  laid  on 
Poland;  it  cited  in  particular  the  Polish  ill  treatment  of  the  German 
minority  and  the  state  of  mobilization  attained  in  the  country.  It  went  on 
to  state  in  bald  terms  the  German  Government’s  demands  on  Poland. 
These,  as  Hitler  had  warned  Henderson  on  the  previous  day,  amounted  to 
a  revision  of  that  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  which  dealt  with  this 
territory — ‘viz.  [the]  return  of  Danzig  and  the  Corridor  to  Germany,  [and] 
the  safeguarding  of  the  existence  of  the  German  national  group  in  the 
territories  remaining  to  Poland’. 

Although  both  the  German  and  British  Governments  were  agreed  that 
a  solution  to  the  Polish  problem  must  be  found  urgently,  the  German 
Government  disagreed  with  the  British  Government’s  view  that  this  could 
still  be  achieved  by  direct  negotiation.  The  German  Government  had 
tried  such  peaceful  means  and  had  been  ‘rebuffed’.  Since,  however,  the 
British  Government  attached  importance  to  two  points— namely,  direct 
negotiation  as  soon  as  possible  and,  if  a  settlement  could  be  reached,  the 
securing  of  that  settlement  by  international  guarantees — the  German 

theHearst  press,  according  to  Schuman  {Night  over  Europe,  p.  331) — for  cabling  to  another  country 
what  purported  to  be  a  verbatim  account  of  the  Government’s  latest  note  to  Hitler  and  could  only, 
in  fact,  have  been  a  wholly  imaginary  text. 

1  See  Henderson’s  report  to  London  of  29  August  {D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  nos.  490,  493). 

2  I.M.T.  Nuremburg,  ix.  467-8. 

3  Henderson:  Failure  of  a  Mission,  pp.  262,  264. 

4  For  the  German  text  see  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  498  (enclosure),  and  for  translations  see  ibid, 
no.  502  and  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  421;  cf.  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  485-8. 
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Government,  although  sceptical  of  success,  would  agree  to  enter  into  direct 
negotiations  with  Poland  (solely  as  proof  of  their  friendly  intentions 
towards  Great  Britain) ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  second  point,  the  question 
of  guarantees  in  the  event  of  a  ‘territorial  rearrangement’  in  Poland,  they 
could  do  nothing  ‘without  the  U.S.S.R.  being  associated  therewith’. 

Finally,  after  stating  categorically  (and  this  less  than  sixty  hours  before 
the  German  army  and  air  force  struck  with  their  full  weight)  that  the 
German  Government  had  ‘never  had  any  intention  of  touching  Poland’s 
vital  interests  or  questioning  the  existence  of  an  independent  Polish  State’, 
the  note  ended  with  these  words: 

The  German  Government .  .  .  agree  to  accept  the  British  Government’s  offer  of 
their  good  offices  in  securing  the  despatch  to  Berlin  of  a  Polish  Emissary  with  full 
powers.  They  count  on  the  arrival  of  this  Emissary  by  Wednesday,  the  30th 
August,  1939.  The  German  Government  will  immediately  draw  up  proposals 
for  a  solution  acceptable  to  themselves  and  will,  if  possible,  place  these  at  the 
disposal  of  the  British  Government  before  the  arrival  of  the  Polish  negotiator. 

The  British  Ambassador,  reading  the  note  while  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop 
watched  him,  made  no  comment  until  he  came  to  the  sentence  about  the 
time  of  the  Polish  emissary’s  arrival.  This,  he  pointed  out,  savoured  of  an 
ultimatum.  This  both  German  Ministers  ‘strenuously  and  heatedly 
denied’ ;  Hitler  said  that  the  matter  was  urgent  not  only  because  of  the 
danger  of  incidents  when  two  mobilized  armies  stood  facing  each  other, 
but  because  ‘Germans  were  being  massacred  in  Poland’ — not,  he  added, 
that  Henderson  or  the  British  Government  would  ‘care  a  row  of  pins’ 
about  that.1  The  interview  ended  on  a  stormy  note,  and  Goring,  when  he 
learned  about  it  from  Hitler  later  in  the  evening,  considered  the  situation 
so  unsatisfactory  that  he  once  more  summoned  Dahlerus.  (The  latter  was 
still  being  used  as  a  go-between  by  Goring  and  the  British  Embassy,  and 
had  that  morning  seen  Henderson  immediately  after  a  talk  with  Goring, 
who  had  optimistically  stressed  Hitler’s  readiness  to  be  reasonable  about 
the  terms  to  be  offered  to  the  Poles  and  had  spoken  of  an  invitation  to  be 
made  to  them  to  come  to  Berlin  to  discuss  these.)2  Dahlerus  was  being  told 
by  Ogilvie-Forbes  of  the  disastrous  interview  at  the  Reichskanzlei  when 
Goring  sent  for  him  for  the  same  purpose.  After  going  through  the  German 
reply  with  him,  Goring  sent  Dahlerus  once  more  to  London  to  try  to 
‘explain  this  unfortunate  incident’  (the  latest  Hitler-Henderson  interview) 
to  the  British  Ministers,  and  to  urge  them  to  restrain  the  Poles  from  adopt¬ 
ing  such  a  ‘provocative  attitude’.  Dahlerus  thereupon  flew  off  to  England 
at  5  a.m.  on  the  next  morning.3 

The  interview  during  the  morning  and  early  afternoon  of  30  August 
which  Dahlerus  had  in  London  with  Chamberlain  and  Halifax  led  to 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  508;  Henderson:  Failure  of  a  Mission ,  p.  265. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  467.  3  Ibid.  no.  514;  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  ix.  468. 
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three  telephone  calls  to  Goring  in  Berlin  made  by  Dahlerus  for  clarification 
on  various  questions  put  to  him  by  the  British  Ministers.  The  chief  result 
that  emerged  was  that,  though  Dahlerus’ s  good  offices  were  used  to  try  to 
persuade  Hitler  to  frame  his  proposals  to  the  Poles  in  a  more  conciliatory 
form  and  not  in  the  manner  of  a  Diktat — a  request  which  Goring  said  he 
had  passed  on— the  Nazis  proved  to  be  adamant  in  their  insistence  that  a 
Polish  emissary  must  come  from  Warsaw.1  Dahlerus,  for  his  part,  found 
the  British  Ministers  by  now  ‘exceedingly  sceptical  of  the  possibility  of 
bringing  negotiations  with  the  Germans  to  any  sort  of  conclusion’,  and 
mistrustful,  moreover,  of  the  latest  German  demand  that  Berlin  should 
ibe  the  venue  for  such  Polish-German  talks.2 

Meanwhile  Henderson,  in  Berlin,  was  convinced  by  his  latest  interview 
with  Hitler  that  the  only  alternative  to  certain  war  was  to  get  the  Polish 
Government’s  consent  to  the  procedure  suggested  by  the  Germans — even 
though  it  meant  negotiating  on  a  basis  so  disadvantageous  to  themselves. 
He  accordingly  stressed  this  point  in  the  report  that  he  was  writing  to 
London  during  the  night  of  the  29th3  and  he  also  asked  his  Polish  col¬ 
league  to  come  to  see  him  immediately  at  the  British  Embassy.  There  he 
read  to  Lipski  Hitler’s  reply,  impressing  on  him  the  need  for  instant  action 
by  the  Polish  Government.  Lipski  declared  himself  as  ‘quite  hopeless’,  but 
Henderson,  though  sharing  his  pessimism,  believed  that  ‘a  last  effort  was 
worth  trying’.4 

The  French  authorities,  apprised  by  telephone  from  Berlin  on  the  night 
of  the  29th  by  Coulondre  of  the  terms  of  the  German  reply,  also  appear  to 
have  treated  the  ‘ultimatum’  seriously  and  to  have  favoured  speedy  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  German  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Polish  Government. 
‘II  me  paraitrait  difficile  d’y  opposer  un  refus  brutal’,  Bonnet  said  in 
communicating  with  the  French  Ambassador  in  Warsaw  during  the  night 
of  the  2gth/30th.5  Coulondre,  too,  telephoning  again  to  Paris  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  30th,  endorsed  Henderson’s  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  wise 
move  for  the  Polish  Government  to  agree  to  send  a  plenipotentiary, 
although  admitting  that,  if  Beck  should  go  personally,  the  meeting  should 
preferably  not  be  in  Berlin,  as  such  a  visit  would  be  too  reminiscent  of  the 
journeys  of  Schuschnigg  and  Hacha.  If  it  must  be  in  Berlin,  the  Polish 
Ambassador  there  should  be  empowered  to  act.6 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  nos.  514,  519. 

2  Dahlerus:  Sista forsoket,  pp.  161-3;  Eng.  version,  pp.  98-99. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  493. 

4  Ibid.  no.  510;  Henderson:  Failure  of  a  Mission,  p.  267.  There  is  no  record  that  Lipski  acted 
on  this  urgent  counsel  that  night,  although  he  must  presumably  have  attempted  at  least  to  send 
some  account  of  events  to  Warsaw— attempted,  because  already  in  these  last  few  days  of  August 
telephonic  and  telegraphic  communication  with  Poland  was  exceedingly  difficult. 

5  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  294. 

6  Ibid.  no.  296.  The  fact  that  Lipski  was  eventually  (i.e.  on  Thursday  31  August)  instructed 
to  request  an  interview  with  Ribbentrop  is  irrelevant  to  the  immediate  issue:  he  was  on  the  31st 
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But  although  Henderson,  and  equally  Bonnet,  were  apparently  ready 
at  this  juncture  to  recommend  the  Poles  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of 
Hitler’s  latest  demand — viz.  the  return  to  Germany  of  Danzig  and  the 
Corridor — the  British  Government  took  another  view.  It  would  have  been 
physically  possible  to  comply  with  the  German  demand — Hitler  himself 
had  pointed  out  to  Henderson  that  ninety  minutes  was  ample  flying-time 
from  Warsaw  to  Berlin — but  the  Cabinet  (whatever  they  thought  of 
Hitler’s  assertion  that  his  words  did  not  amount  to  an  ultimatum)  were 
evidently  actuated  by  the  sheer  undesirability  of  a  hurried  visit  to  Berlin 
of  a  Polish  emissary  to  receive  terms  which  no  one  had  yet  seen,  but  which 
obviously  were  to  include  the  surrender  of  Danzig  and  the  Corridor.  At 
all  events,  they  continued  direct  negotiations  with  Berlin  without  im¬ 
mediately  passing  on  to  the  Polish  Government  the  German  demand  for 
the  arrival  in  Berlin  of  a  Polish  plenipotentiary  by  the  30th.  The  terms  of 
the  German  note  to  Britain  of  the  29th,  and  the  text  of  the  British  reply1 
that  was  being  sent  to  Berlin  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  had  been  sent  to 
Kennard  in  Warsaw  by  7  p.m.  on  the  30th,  but  he  was  told  not  to  com¬ 
municate  them  to  the  Polish  Government  until  he  received  further  in¬ 
structions.2  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  12.25  a-m-  on  the  31st  that  these  were 
telegraphed  to  him,3  this  being  at  approximately  the  same  time  that 
Ribbentrop  was  declaring  to  Henderson  that  the  time-limit  for  the  Poles 
had  expired.4  Kennard  saw  Beck  immediately  and  reported  to  London 
at  5.35  a.m.  that  he  had  carried  out  his  instructions  and  that  Beck  would 
have  to  consult  his  Government,  but  that  ‘he  could  tell  me  at  once  that  he 
would  do  everything  possible  to  facilitate  the  efforts  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government  which  he  greatly  appreciated’.5 

From  the  Polish  angle  it  would  appear  that  the  British  Government’s 
judgement  of  the  issue  was  sound.  Kennard,  in  a  message  sent  during  the 
morning  of  the  30th,  observed :  ‘I  feel  sure  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
induce  the  Polish  Government  to  send  Colonel  Beck  or  any  other  repre¬ 
sentative  immediately  to  Berlin  to  discuss  a  settlement  on  [the]  basis  pro¬ 
posed  by  Herr  Hitler.  They  would  certainly  sooner  fight  and  perish  rather 
than  submit  to  such  humiliation.’6  Beck  himself  later  expressed  to 
Kennard  his  great  appreciation  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  matter,  and  on  the  31st  roundly  told  him  that,  ‘if  invited  to 


still  without  full  powers,  the  time-limit  imposed  by  the  German  note  had  expired,  and  the  German 
Government  chose  to  consider  their  offer  rejected. 

1  ‘Colonel  Beck  will  see  the  line  we  have  taken  on  this  [the  German  demand  that  a  Polish 
emissary  should  arrive  in  Berlin  by  the  30th]’  Halifax  telegraphed  to  Kennard  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vii, 
no.  539;  cf.  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  494-5. 

2  Ibid. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  566. 

4  See  below,  p.  534. 

5  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  576. 

6  Ibid.  no.  512;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  491. 
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go  to  Berlin  he  would  of  course  not  go  as  he  had  no  intention  of  being 
treated  like  President  Hacha’.1 

Halifax  twice  telegraphed  on  the  30th  to  Henderson  about  the  Polish 
emissary;  first  at  2  a.m.,  immediately  on  receiving  the  German  note,  when 
he  stated  it  to  be  ‘unreasonable  to  expect  that  we  can  produce  a  Polish 
representative  in  Berlin  today’  and  asked  that  this  message  be  conveyed 
to  the  ‘proper  quarters’.2  (This,  the  British  Ambassador  telegraphed  later 
in  the  morning,  had  been  done  at  4  a.m.,  but  he  himself  still  recommended 
that  the  Polish  Government  should  ‘swallow  this  eleventh  hour  effort  to 
establish  direct  contact  with  Herr  Hitler’ — even  if,  by  now,  it  could  only 
be  for  the  sake  of  convincing  the  world  of  Poland’s  will  for  peace.)3  A 
second  message  from  Halifax  to  Henderson  (sent  at  6.50  p.m.  on  the  30th) 
showed  a  hardening  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  British  Cabinet — possibly 
induced  by  Kennard’s  forthright  message  quoted  above,  and  certainly 
reinforced  by  the  evidence  of  the  Nazi  leaders’  intransigence  (as  conveyed 
to  them  by  Dahlerus  during  the  day)4  in  insisting  that  a  Polish  repre¬ 
sentative  with  full  powers  must  come  to  Berlin  to  receive  the  German 
proposals.  This  second  message  called  the  German  demand  ‘wholly 
unreasonable’,  and  one  that  the  British  could  not  recommend  the  Polish 
Government  to  comply  with.5 

From  the  evidence  available  it  appears  that  the  demand — which,  in 
some  quarters,  had  seemed  so  urgently  in  need  of  acceptance — was  de¬ 
liberately  held  back  (for  the  reasons  stated  above)  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  on  behalf  of  the  Polish  Government,6  and  it  is  true  also  that  the  fact 
that  no  immediate  steps  were  taken  to  induce  the  Poles  to  comply  with 
Hitler’s  demand  can  have  made  little  difference  ultimately.  The  Germans 
had  long  decided  on  their  plan  of  action  and,  at  such  a  late  hour,  the 
presence  of  a  Polish  emissary  with  the  fullest  powers  could  have  had  small 
chance  of  success  in  altering  the  course  of  events.7  The  fact  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  Government,  in  their  broadcast  to  the  German  people  on  the  night 
of  the  31st,  made  great  play  with  their  ‘wait  in  vain’8  need  not,  therefore, 
be  taken  very  seriously. 

The  German  note  of  29  August  was  transmitted  to  London  by  Hender¬ 
son  (as  noted  above)9  during  the  night  of  the  2gth/30th,  and  the  Cabinet 
were  engaged  until  late  on  the  following  day  in  studying  and  replying  to  it. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  the  Polish  emissary  and  the  time-limit,  the 
other  chief  preoccupation  of  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  at  this  moment 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  608;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  496. 

2  Ibid.  no.  504  and  p.  491,  respectively. 

3  Ibid.  no.  520  and  p.  491,  respectively.  4  See  above,  pp.  529-30. 

5  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  538;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  492. 

6  See  on  this  point  Hofer:  War  Premeditated ,  pp.  130-1. 

7  See  Giano  ( Diario  {1939-43),  1 1  August  1939)  for  his  conviction  of  the  Germans’  will  to  war. 

8  See  below,  p.  573,  note  4.  9  See  above,  p.  530. 
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was  to  endeavour  to  restrain  provocation  in  the  matter  of  frontier  incidents 
on  both  the  Polish  and  German  sides,  and  several  telegrams  to  that  effect 
were  sent  to  Warsaw  and  Berlin  during  the  night  of  the  29th  and  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  30th.1  Shortly  before  11.30  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  the 
British  reply  to  the  latest  German  note  reached  Berlin.  As  it  had  to  be 
decoded  at  the  British  Embassy  before  it  could  be  presented,  it  was  mid¬ 
night  before  the  British  Ambassador  was  received  in  audience  by  Ribben- 
trop,  with  Schmidt  in  attendance. 

In  their  reply,2  the  British  Government  noted  that  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  accepted  the  British  proposal  for  direct  negotiations  and  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  discuss  matters  with  the  Polish  Government.  The  British 
Government,  however,  made  an  express  reservation  in  regard  to  the  terms 
of  settlement  announced  by  the  German  Government  in  their  note,  and 
trusted  that  the  proposals  which  the  German  Government  were  understood 
to  be  drawing  up,  and  which  would  doubtless  be  fully  examined  during 
the  discussions,  would  be  compatible  with  the  ‘essential  conditions’  already 
stated  by  the  British  Government  [viz.  the  safeguarding  of  Poland’s  vital 
interests  and  the  securing  of  any  settlement  by  an  international  guarantee]  .3 
The  British  Government  were  informing  the  Polish  Government  of  the 
terms  of  the  German  reply.  Arrangements  for  the  suggested  discussions 
must,  of  course,  be  made  by  the  German  and  Polish  Governments  them¬ 
selves — and  urgently — but  ‘in  His  Majesty’s  Government’s  view  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  establish  contact  so  early  as  to-day’.  They  urged  the 
adoption  of  a  military  truce  during  the  negotiations  and  a  temporary 
modus  vivendi  in  Danzig. 

(, k )  Germany’s  Sixteen  Proposals  to  Poland 

In  handing  the  British  note  to  Ribbentrop  Henderson  informed  him 
that  the  British  Government  had  not  been  able  to  advise  the  Polish 
Government  to  accede  to  the  German  demand  for  an  emissary  to  be  sent 
to  Berlin,  and  (as  instructed  by  Halifax)4  suggested  that,  when  the  German 
proposals  were  ready,  the  Foreign  Minister  should  adopt  the  normal  pro¬ 
cedure  of  diplomacy  by  handing  the  proposals  to  the  Polish  Ambassador 
for  transmission  to  Warsaw.  By  way  of  reply,  Ribbentrop  produced  a  long 
document  from  which  he  proceeded  to  read  aloud  in  German  ‘at  top 
speed’.  What  he  read  was  the  text  of  the  sixteen  proposals  to  Poland 
which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  German  Government.5 

1  e.g.  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  nos.  525,  530,  532.  Namier  {Diplomatic  Prelude,  pp.  314-18)  comments 
on  ‘the  pathetic  endeavours  of  the  Western  Powers  to  avoid  “incidents’”,  later  to  be  disclosed 
as  of  German  manufacture  (cf.  above,  p.  392,  note  3). 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  543;  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  461  (enclosure);  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939- 

46,  i.  443-4.  3  See  above,  p.  526. 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  538;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  492. 

5  The  proposals  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

(a)  Danzig  to  be  returned  to  Germany.  ( Cont .  overleaf. ) 
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These  proposals  still  demanded  the  return  of  Danzig  to  the  Reich,  but 
where  they  differed  markedly  from  the  latest  terms  presented  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  note  of  29  August  to  Great  Britain  was  in  the  suggested  treatment  of 
the  Corridor.  In  the  words  of  the  note  of  the  29th  Hitler  demanded  ‘the 
return  of  Danzig  and  the  Corridor  to  Germany’ ;  the  second  of  the  sixteen 
proposals  stated :  ‘The  territory  of  the  so-called  Corridor  .  .  .  shall  itself 
decide  as  to  whether  it  shall  belong  to  Germany  or  Poland.’  There  fol¬ 
lowed  suggestions  for  a  plebiscite  (rendered  unrealistic,  however,  by  the 
conditions  attached  thereto)  to  be  held  in  twelve  months’  time,  for  an 
international  commission  to  supervise  the  Corridor  in  the  interim,  and  for 
guaranteed  post-plebiscite  communications  across  or  through  the  Corridor 
available  to  either  party.  Gdynia,  in  any  case,  was  to  remain  Polish. 

Henderson,  expecting  that  he  would  be  given  a  copy  of  the  document 
at  the  end  of  the  interview,  did  not  attempt  to  memorize  all  the  articles  as 
Ribbentrop  read.  On  asking  for  the  text,  however,  he  was  met  with  a 
refusal;1  Ribbentrop  informed  him  that  it  was  now  ‘too  late’,  as  the  Polish 
emissary  had  failed  to  arrive  before  midnight  on  the  30th — as,  in  fact,  the 
‘ultimatum’  (the  term  so  vigorously  repudiated  earlier  by  both  Hitler  and 
Ribbentrop)  had  now  expired.  To  Henderson’s  repeated  suggestion  that 
the  proposals  should  be  handed  to  the  Polish  Ambassador  to  transmit  to 
his  Government,  Ribbentrop  declared  violently  that  he  would  never  ask 
the  Ambassador  to  visit  him.  If,  however  (he  hinted),  Lipski  were  to 
request  an  interview,  it  might  be  different.2 


( b )  The  nationality  of  the  Corridor  to  be  determined  by  plebiscite:  the  decision  to  be  by 
simple  majority,  the  voters  to  include  all  Germans  domiciled  there  as  on  i  January  1918. 

( c )  The  plebiscite  to  take  place  not  before  the  expiry  of  twelve  months,  and  the  Corridor  in 
the  interim  period  to  be  policed  by  an  international  commission. 

(d)  Gdynia  to  remain  Polish  and  to  be  excluded  from  arrangements  for  the  Corridor. 

(e)  Post-plebiscite  arrangements  to  be  made  mutually  (whichever  way  the  plebiscite  should 
go)  for  free  communication — Germany  to  Danzig  or  Poland  to  the  sea — by  road  and  rail¬ 
way  construction  over  or  under  existing  traffic  routes. 

(/)  Exchange  of  populations  in  the  Corridor. 

(g)  Mutual  rights  to  be  agreed  for  Poles  in  Danzig  and  Germans  in  Gdynia. 

( h )  Danzig,  Gdynia,  and  the  Hela  Peninsula  to  be  demilitarized. 

(0  The  complaints  of  minorities  on  either  side  to  be  submitted  to  an  international  committee 
of  inquiry,  and  rights  of  minorities  to  be  mutually  guaranteed  in  the  future.  (For  full  text 
see  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  622;  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  458.) 

1  The  official  interpreter,  Schmidt,  describing  the  scene  in  his  evidence  at  Nuremberg  ( I.M.T . 
Nuremberg,  x.  199),  said  that  he  himself  was  ‘rather  surprised’  when  Ribbentrop  said  ‘I  cannot 
give  you  the  document’.  This  was  a  ‘somewhat  unusual  procedure’,  and  Henderson,  normally, 
had  the  right  to  expect  to  receive  it. 

2  For  Henderson’s  account  of  the  interview  see  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  574;  cf.  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1939-46,  i.  496-7.  For  Schmidt’s  record  see  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  461.  Henderson’s  despatch 
(which  included  the  gist  of  the  main  proposals)  was  sent  off,  as  Namier  ( Diplomatic  Prelude,  p.  366) 
points  out,  after  a  curiously  long  interval — viz.  at  5. 1 5  a.m. — and  was  telegraphed,  not  telephoned, 
so  that  the  Foreign  Office  had  no  knowledge  of  the  night’s  events  in  Berlin  until  the  arrival  of  the 
despatch  at  9.30  a.m.  on  the  3 1st.  Henderson  did  send  an  earlier  message  by  telephone  (received 
in  London  at  2.45  a.m.),  but  it  dealt  with  only  one  minor  point  discussed  during  Henderson’s 
interview  with  Ribbentrop  (see  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  571).  Ribbentrop  in  his  Memoirs  (p.  124) 
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The  British  Ambassador  immediately,  at  2  o’clock  in  the  morning  of 
31  August,  informed  his  Polish  colleague  of  what  had  happened  and 
strongly  advised  him  to  get  into  touch  with  Ribbentrop  immediately  with 
a  view  to  learning  what  the  proposals  were  and  communicating  them  to 
Warsaw.  He  also  counselled  a  meeting,  if  it  could  be  arranged,  between 
Smigly-Rydz  and  Goring — in  preference  to  Ribbentrop,  who,  he  was  sure, 
would  be  a  fatal  bar  to  any  attempt  at  negotiation.1  Lipski  did  not  feel 
that  he  could  take  the  initiative  in  either  of  these  proposed  moves  without 
his  Government’s  sanction,  but  he  promised  to  consult  his  Government 
immediately  by  telephone.2 

The  fact  that  the  sixteen  proposals  appeared  to  Henderson,  as  he  re¬ 
corded  later  in  his  memoirs,  to  be  ‘at  their  face  value  not  unreasonable’,3 
suggests  that  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop  may  have  been  afraid  lest  the  Polish 
Government,  given  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  terms,  might  have 
agreed  to  use  them  as  a  basis  for  negotiation.  The  proposals  about  the 
Corridor,  as  has  been  shown  above,  were  so  vitally  different  from  the  out¬ 
right  demand  for  the  Corridor  made  by  Hitler  to  Henderson  two  days 
earlier  that  there  was,  in  the  German  view,  a  danger  that  Poland  might 
reconsider  her  position.  The  German  leaders  were,  therefore,  determined 
not  to  afford  this  opportunity  to  Warsaw.  It  may  be  noted  also  that,  had 
there  been  the  slightest  wish  on  the  German  side  to  communicate  their 
proposals  to  the  Polish  Government,  normal  diplomatic  channels  were  still 
open :  even  if  Ribbentrop  was  unwilling  to  work  through  the  Polish  Am¬ 
bassador  in  Berlin,  there  was  still  a  German  charge  d’affaires  in  Warsaw. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  day,  the  31st,  the  British  Ambassador  en¬ 
deavoured  once  more,  without  avail,  to  obtain  the  official  text  of  the 
proposals  from  the  Reichskanzlei.  But  he  did  obtain  an  unauthorized 
version — -i.e.  a  telephonic  precis  of  the  terms — through  the  agency  of 
Dahlerus,  who  had,  at  midnight  on  the  30th/3ist,  been  shown  the  text  by 
Goring  and  had  got  his  permission  to  communicate  the  content  by  tele¬ 
phone  at  about  1  a.m.  to  Ogilvie-Forbes  in  the  British  Embassy.  This, 
Goring  said  later  in  evidence,  he  had  done  at  great  personal  risk,  because 
Hitler  had  forbidden  the  terms  to  be  made  public  yet.4  A  copy  of  the  notes 

takes  it  for  granted  that  the  gist  of  the  proposals  were  given  to  London  in  this  earlier  message, 
and  later  (p.  187)  states  categorically  that  the  ‘essential  points  .  .  .  had  been  correctly  telegraphed 
to  London  only  two  hours  after  our  talk’ — i.e.  at  2  a.m. 

1  Henderson:  Failure  of  a  Mission,  p.  273.  2  D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  no.  575. 

3  Kennard  telegraphed  to  Halifax  on  the  31st:  ‘H.M.  Ambassador  at  Berlin  appears  to  con¬ 
sider  german  terms  reasonable.  I  fear  that  I  cannot  agree  with  him  from  point  of  view  of 
Warsaw’  (ibid.  no.  618).  Sir  Lewis  Namier  appraised  them  discerningly  as  ‘conciliatory  in 
appearance  and  unacceptable  in  substance’  ( Diplomatic  Prelude,  p.  371).  W.  L.  Shirer  ( Berlin 
Diary,  p.  1 55)  wrote  that  he  was  ‘taken  aback  by  their  reasonableness’  when  he  heard  them  broad¬ 
cast  in  Berlin,  but  then  realized  that  he  had  ‘missed  the  catch’ — that  they  were  ‘obviously  never 
meant  seriously’. 

4  During  the  night  of  30/31  August  the  text  of  the  proposals  had  been  dispatched  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  charge  d’affaires  in  London  (and  also,  later  on  the  31st,  to  Rome,  Moscow,  and  Paris)  with 
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made  at  the  Embassy,  reinforced  by  a  written  version  which  Dahlerus 
brought  to  Henderson  at  10  o’clock  in  the  morning,  was,  at  Henderson’s 
request,1  taken  to  Lipski  by  Dahlerus  and  Ogilvie-Forbes  at  1 1  a.m.  But 
Lipski  would  not  listen  to  the  terms — they  were  ‘out  of  the  question’. 
Dahlerus,  in  his  evidence  at  Nuremberg,  described  Lipski  as  an  overtired 
man,  apparently  unable  to  grasp  the  substance  of  the  note.  Nevertheless 
Lipski  was  in  communication  with  Warsaw  during  the  morning,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  gauge  with  how  much  accuracy  even  this  unofficial  version 
of  the  terms  was  transmitted  to  the  Polish  Government.2  At  midday  on 
the  31st  Dahlerus  tried  to  tell  Sir  Horace  Wilson  over  the  telephone  to 
London  how  liberal  the  German  terms  were  and  how  ‘obstructive’  the 
Poles  were  being,  but  the  call  was  obviously  being  overheard  by  German 
listeners  and  was  cut  off  by  Wilson.3 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  31st  it  became  known  in  Berlin  that  the 
proposals  were  to  be  broadcast  that  evening,  and  Henderson,  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Goring  at  5  p.m.  (which  had  been  arranged  at  Dahlerus’s 
instigation),  begged  Goring  to  use  his  influence  to  prevent  this  final  provo¬ 
cation  and  to  see  that  the  proposals  were  at  least  handed  to  the  Polish 
Ambassador4  and  then  communicated  officially  to  the  British  and  French 
Ambassadors.  But  Goring’s  only  response  was  to  say  that  he  could  not 
intervene  and  to  expatiate  for  more  than  an  hour  on  the  German  desire 

a  note  ordering  that  it  should  be  kept  strictly  secret  and  not  communicated  to  anyone  else  pending 
further  instructions  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vii,  no.  458). 

1  At  this  point,  according  to  Weizsacker,  Henderson  rang  up  the  State  Secretary  to  say  in 
confidence  that  he  was  ‘exerting  strong  pressure  in  Warsaw’  through  Lipski  (ibid.  no.  466). 

2  See  evidence  on  this  point  by  Dahlerus  and  Goring  before  the  Nuremberg  court  (I.M.T. 
Nuremberg,  ix.  469-70  and  492-3);  also  Dahlerus:  Sista  forsoket,  pp.  167-70  (Eng.  version,  pp. 
101-3) ;  and  Henderson:  Failure  of  a  Mission,  p.  274.  Reference  may  be  made  here  to  the  German 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  Polish  Government  had  been  apprised  of  the  final  proposals  before 
general  mobilization  was  ordered  in  Poland  (on  the  30th).  The  German  case,  as  propounded 
on  the  Berlin  radio  on  the  evening  of  4  September  and  quoted  in  the  Frankfurter  ^eitung  of  7 
September,  is  built  up  on  a  story  that  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  31  August  gave  the  British  case  away 
by  stating  that  the  proposals  were  submitted  to  London  by  Henderson  and  that  the  Cabinet 
relayed  the  substance  of  these  to  Warsaw  (all  presumably,  but  not  so  stated,  during  the  night  of 
the  30th/3ist).  Colour  was  given  to  the  seriousness  of  this  alleged  journalistic  gaffe  by  the 
additional  report  that  the  Foreign  Office  had  ‘ordered’  the  confiscation  of  the  edition  in  question 
and  that  a  later  edition  appeared  without  this  incriminating  news. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  6  September  exploded  this  myth  by  showing  that  the  account  in  question 
in  its  issue  of  the  31st  (which  was  never  withdrawn)  dealt  with  the  discussion  in  the  Cabinet 
throughout  the  30th  on  the  German  note  of  the  29th  in  which  the  arrival  of  a  Polish  pleni¬ 
potentiary  was  demanded  and  which  spoke  of  proposals  still  to  be  formulated;  the  now-famous 
midnight  interview  in  which  these  same  proposals  were  ‘gabbled’  to  Henderson  by  Ribbentrop 
had  not  yet  taken  place.  By  confusing  the  dates  the  German  Government  had  sought  to  dispose  of 
the  British  protestations  of  ‘ignorance  and  helplessness’  and  even  cited  as  evidence  in  their  favour 
a  despatch  in  the  British  Blue  Book  (Gmd.  6106,  no.  92;  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  574),  in  which  Hen¬ 
derson  had  sent  home  some  account  of  the  final  proposals — to  the  best  of  his  recollection — in  the 
early  hours  of  the  31st  (see  above,  p.  534,  note  2).  Ribbentrop,  in  his  Memoirs  (p.  124),  repeated 
the  allegation  about  the  Daily  Telegraph  without  adding  the  refutation. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  589. 

4  For  Lipski’s  final  interview  with  Ribbentrop  (at  6.30  p.m.  on  the  31st)  see  below,  pp.  560-1. 
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for  friendship  with  Britain.1  Accordingly  at  9  p.m.  the  proposals  were 
broadcast,2  being  prefaced  by  an  explanatory  statement  of  the  most 
questionable  accuracy,3  in  which  the  German  Government  complained 
that  the  only  response  on  the  part  of  the  Polish  Government  to  the  German 
Government’s  expression  of  willingness  to  negotiate  had  been,  first,  an 
order  for  mobilization  and,  secondly,  the  non-arrival  of  the  Polish  emis¬ 
sary.4  They  further  accused  the  Poles  of  evasiveness  in  refusing  to  em¬ 
power  their  Ambassador  in  Berlin  to  act  even  after  the  time-limit  had 
expired.  In  view  of  all  these  circumstances  ‘the  German  Government 
regard  their  proposals  as  having  .  .  .  been  to  all  intents  and  purposes  re¬ 
jected’.  As  to  these  proposals,  the  German  Government  had  intended  to 
submit  them  if  possible  to  the  British  Government  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Polish  plenipotentiary;  the  non-arrival  of  this  personage  removed  all 
obligation  from  the  German  Government  to  do  this,  but  nevertheless  the 
German  Foreign  Minister  had,  in  his  audience  on  the  previous  evening, 
given  the  British  Ambassador  ‘precise  information  [ffc]  as  to  the  text  of  the 
German  proposals’. 

While  the  broadcast  was  actually  in  progress,  at  9.15  p.m.,  Henderson 
was  summoned  to  the  Reichskanzlei  to  receive  from  Weizsacker,  on 
Hitler’s  instructions,  a  copy  of  both  the  introductory  statement  and  the 
proposals  that  were  being  given  over  the  air.  (Copies  were  also  presented 
by  Weizsacker  to  the  French  Ambassador  and  to  the  United  States  charge 
d’affaires,  who  were  summoned  at  9.30  and  9.45  p.m.,  respectively,  for  this 
purpose,5  as  well  as  to  the  Japanese  Ambassador  and  the  Russian  charge 
d’affaires.)6  The  British  Ambassador  asked  what  was  the  point  of  handing 
the  documents  to  him  at  this  stage,  when  they  had  just  been  broadcast  to 
the  world.  Weizsacker  replied  that  he  was  merely  carrying  out  his  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  from  this  Henderson  inferred  that  Hitler  had  taken  his  final 
decision  and  that  it  was  now  useless  to  attempt  any  further  negotiation. 
Within  a  few  hours  the  German  army  had  struck. 


(1)  Germany  attacks,  i  September 

On  1  September,  even  after  the  attack  had  begun,  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  still  made  public  attempts  to  fasten  the  blame  on  Poland.  Informa- 

1  Henderson:  Failure  of  a  Mission,  p.  275;  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  nos.  613,  643. 

2  The  motive  behind  the  broadcast  was  in  all  probability  to  give  the  impression  that  the  terms 
heard  by  the  world  were  identical  with  those,  given  earlier  in  writing  by  Hitler  to  the  British 
Government,  which  had  been  rejected — in  Goring’s  words  the  broadcast  was  ‘to  prove  their 
“good  faith’”  (Henderson,  loc.  cit.)  But  there  were  specific  references  in  the  broadcast  to  several 
of  the  actual  terms,  quoting  place-names,  which  occur  only  in  the  sixteen  points. 

3  For  the  text  of  the  explanatory  statement  see  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  482  (enclosure);  cf.  D.Brit. 
F.P.  vii,  no.  619. 

4  ‘The  Fiihrer  and  the  German  Government  have  thus  waited  two  days  in  vain  for  the  arrival 
of  a  Polish  negotiator  with  plenary  powers’  (ibid.). 

5  Henderson:  Failure  of  a  Mission,  p.  277.  6  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  482. 
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tion  came  from  Goring  himself  to  the  British  Embassy  accusing  the  Poles 
of  taking  military  action  during  the  night,  such  as  blowing  up  the  bridge 
across  the  Vistula  at  Dirschau  (Tczew).1  But  it  should  be  noted  that 
‘operation  Dirschau  Bridge’,  first  mooted  by  Keitel  in  June,2  figured  as 
one  of  the  three  immediate  objectives  in  the  time-table  in  Hitler’s  directive 
issued  on  31  August.  (Even  Dahlerus,  by  this  time  over-zealous  in  his 
desperate  last-minute  efforts  to  intervene— or  to  get  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  intervene— was  telephoning  to  London  from  Berlin  that  the  Poles 
were  ‘sabotaging  everything’ ;  they  ‘never  meant  to  attempt  to  negotiate’.)3 
Hitler,  for  his  part,  issued  a  proclamation  at  4  o’clock  in  the  morning  to 
the  army,  declaring  that  the  Poles  had  refused  the  ‘peaceful  settlement  of 
relations’  desired  by  him  and  had  ‘appealed  to  arms’:  ‘I  have  no  other 
choice’,  he  declared,  ‘than  [to]  meet  force  with  force  from  now  on.’4  At 
5.40  a.m.  the  Berlin  radio  broadcast  his  proclamation  and  later  in  the 
morning  German  newspapers  were  reproducing  it.  At  10.30  a.m.  Hitler 
addressed  a  hastily  convened  special  session  of  the  Reichstag,  telling  the 
deputies  that  since  5.45  that  morning  German  troops  had  been  ‘returning’ 
the  fire  of  Polish  regulars.  In  his  speech,5  evidently  designed  in  the  main 
for  foreign  consumption,  he  painted  the  usual  picture  of  a  long-suffering 
and  misunderstood  Germany.  The  fiction  of  friendship  for  Britain  was 
kept  up :  ‘I  have  repeatedly  offered  friendship  ...  to  Britain  ....  Germany 
has  no  interests  in  the  west  and  our  Western  Wall  is  for  all  time  the  frontier 
of  the  Reich  on  the  west.’  Italy  was  publicly  thanked  for  her  understand¬ 
ing,  but  ‘for  the  carrying  on  of  this  struggle  we  do  not  intend  to  appeal  to 
foreign  help’.6  Towards  Russia  the  most  friendly  sentiments  were  ex¬ 
pressed:  the  Pact  ‘rules  out  for  ever  any  use  of  violence  between  us’.7  As 
to  Poland  herself,  Hitler  declared  that  he  was  determined  to  solve  the 
questions  of  Danzig  and  the  Corridor,  and  to  change  the  relationship 
between  Germany  and  Poland  to  one  of ‘peaceful  co-existence’.  He  would 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  644.  2  See  above,  p.  372. 

3  Foreign  Office  record  of  telephone  conversation  with  Dahlerus  at  9.50  a.m.,  1  September 
(. D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  no.  639).  Dahlerus  followed  up  this  call  with  another  to  Cadogan  at  12.20  p.m., 
blaming  the  Poles  for  blowing  up  the  bridge  and  suggesting  that  he  should  fly  once  more  to 
London,  this  time  with  Ogilvie-Forbes.  He  would  not  be  satisfied  with  Cadogan’s  word  that 
nothing  could  now  be  done;  he  pressed  for  his  request  to  be  submitted  to  the  Cabinet;  he  said 
he  would  ring  up  an  hour  later.  This  he  did  and  received  the  answer :  ‘Any  idea  of  mediation 
while  German  troops  are  invading  Poland  is  quite  out  of  the  question’  (ibid.  nos.  651,  652). 

4  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxxix.  51  (054-TC) ;  translation  in  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  637;  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  508.  This  was  the  ‘propagandist  reason’  promised  by  Hitler  to  his 
generals  in  conference  at  the  Obersalzberg  on  22  August. 

5  Volkischer  Beobachter,  Frankfurter  ^eitung,  The  Times,  2  September  1939;  Cmd.  6106,  no.  106. 

6  Ciano  told  the  British  Ambassador  in  Rome  on  the  morning  of  1  September  that  the  German 
Government  had  known  before  Hitler  spoke  that  Italy  would  not  fight  against  England  and 
France  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  no.  660). 

7  The  French  Ambassador,  who  was  present,  noted  that  praise  of  the  Russians  found  no  echo 
among  the  audience,  who  showed  on  the  whole  only  moderate  enthusiasm  for  the  speech  ( Livre 
jaune  frangais,  no.  341). 
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fight  until  the  present  Polish  Government  saw  reason  or  until  another  one 
was  ready  to  agree  with  Germany.  Then,  after  publicly  naming  Goring 
as  his  successor  and,  after  him,  Hess,  Hitler  proclaimed  his  readiness  to 
die  for  Germany  and  asked  the  same  of  every  German.  ‘A  November  1918 
will  never  be  repeated  in  German  history.’ 

Such  was  the  official  enlightenment  offered  to  the  German  people  on 
the  causes  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war.1 

At  10.30  on  the  same  morning  (1  September)  the  Polish  Ambassador  in 
London,  Count  Raczynski,  called  on  Halifax  to  report  that  he  had  been 
officially  informed  from  Paris  that  German  forces  had  crossed  the  frontier 
at  four  points  and  that  Polish  towns  were  being  bombed.  He  stated  that 
it  was  a  ‘plain  case  as  provided  for  by  the  treaty’  and  that  events  justified 
the  application  of  the  British  guarantee.2  Halifax  assured  him  that,  on  the 
facts  as  stated,  the  British  Government  would  without  doubt  take  the  same 
view.  The  Foreign  Secretary  then  (10.50  a.m.)  summoned  Kordt,  the 
German  charge  d’affaires,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  give  him  any  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  reports  which  had  been  received  by  the  British  Government. 
But  Kordt  had  had  no  news  about  any  German  military  action.3  Halifax 
pointed  out  that  a  very  serious  situation  had  been  created,  and  that,  after 
the  Cabinet  meeting  which  was  to  be  held  later  in  the  morning,  any 
communication  that  need  be  made  would  be  made  direct  to  Berlin,  but 
that  Kordt  would  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  that  communication.4 

(m)  Britain  and  France  send  Final  Warnings 

The  British  Cabinet,  when  it  met  at  1 1 .30  a.m.  on  1  September,  was  faced 
first  with  the  question  of  implementing  the  guarantee  to  Poland  and  next 
with  the  attitude  to  be  adopted  in  respect  to  the  Italian  proposal,  com¬ 
municated  by  Ciano  to  Halifax  on  the  previous  day,5  for  intervention  by 
means  of  a  five-Power  conference,  both  of  which  matters  necessitated 
continual  consultation  with  the  French  Government.  By  1  o’clock  the 
issue  by  Reuter’s  agency  of  an  authorized  bulletin  showed  that  there  was 
to  be  no  weakening  in  the  British  and  French  Governments’  determination 
to  apply  their  guarantee.6 

By  4.30  p.m.  the  final  decision  with  regard  to  Poland  had  been  taken. 
The  text  of  a  statement  had  been  agreed  for  transmission  to  the  German 
Government  and  v/as  communicated  through  the  French  Ambassador  to 

1  See  also  above,  pp.  383-4,  for  Weizsacker’s  ‘guidance’  to  diplomatic  missions  on  the  line  to 
take. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  vii.  no.  689;  Documents  { R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  513;  cf.  Polish  White  Book,  no.  12 1. 

3  Later  in  the  day  Kordt  rang  up  Halifax  to  say  that  he  had  been  informed  by  the  Press 
Department  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  that  the  reports  of  the  bombardment  of  Warsaw  and  other 
Polish  towns  were  ‘entirely  untrue’,  that  the  Poles  had  been  firing  across  the  frontier  during  the 
night,  and  that  the  Germans  were  firing  back  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vii,  no.  502). 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  690;  for  Kordt’s  version  see  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  501. 

5  For  details  of  this  see  below,  pp.  570  seqq.  6  For  text  see  Livre  jaune  fraryais,  no.  330. 
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Paris,  in  order  that  identic  notes  might  be  presented  in  Berlin.1  By  6 
o’clock  instructions  had  reached  Henderson  in  Berlin:  he  was  to  convey 
(in  conjunction  with  Coulondre)  a  warning  to  the  German  Government 
that,  unless  satisfactory  assurances  were  received  that  they  had  suspended 
all  aggressive  action  against  Poland  and  were  prepared  promptly  to  with¬ 
draw  their  troops  from  Polish  soil,  Britain  would  without  hesitation  fulfil 
her  obligations  to  Poland.2  In  sending  this  communication  to  Henderson, 
Halifax  said  that  the  Ambassador  was  to  ask  for  an  immediate  answer, 
and  added,  ‘for  your  own  information’,  that  on  the  nature  of  the  answer 
would  depend  the  British  Government’s  next  move :  if  unsatisfactory,  the 
reply  would  be  ‘either  an  ultimatum  with  time  limit  or  an  immediate 
declaration  of  war’.  The  present  communication,  however,  was  to  be 
described — should  the  question  be  asked — as  a  warning  and  not  as  an 
ultimatum.3 

The  terms  of  this  latest  note  were  read  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  after  Parliament  had  been  specially  summoned  at  6  o’clock 
on  i  September.  Chamberlain  took  as  his  text  the  sentence  from  the 
German  broadcast  of  the  evening  of  the  31st  which  ran:  ‘In  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  Reich  Government  considers  its  proposals  [to  Poland]  rejected’, 
and  amazed  members  by  the  revelation  that  these  same  proposals  had  never 
been  seen,  much  less  studied,  by  the  Polish  Government  at  all.  After  read¬ 
ing  the  text  of  the  warning  statement  which  the  Cabinet  had  instructed  the 
British  Ambassador  to  present,  Chamberlain  said  that  in  the  event  of  an 
unfavourable  reply  from  the  German  Government — and  there  seemed 
small  hope  that  it  would  be  otherwise— there  would  be  war.  Complete 
mobilization  had  been  ordered  by  the  Privy  Council  at  midday  and  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  far  greater  preparedness  than  in  1914.  A  bill  to 
expand  the  Military  Training  Act  would  shortly  be  presented  to  the 
House,  by  the  terms  of  which  all  fit  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty-one  would  be  liable  to  military  service.4 

The  Deputy  Leader  of  the  Opposition  once  more  pledged  the  support  of 
the  Labour  Party  to  the  Government,  but  considered  that  there  could  now 
be  no  withdrawal  by  the  German  Government :  the  act  of  aggression  had 
already  been  committed  and  Britain  was  in  honour  bound  to  help  Poland 
at  once,  without  waiting  for  any  further  move  by  Germany.  After  the 
Liberal  Leader  had  wholeheartedly  endorsed  the  Government’s  policy, 
a  vote  of  credit  for  £500  million  was  passed  and  eighteen  emergency  bills 
were  then  read  and  passed  through  both  Houses  by  midnight.5 

1  For  text  see  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  335,  and  see  below,  pp.  554-5. 

2  For  text  of  the  communication  see  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  669;  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  513;  cf. 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  513-14. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  664;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  loc.  cit. 

4  The  bill  was  passed  on  the  next  day,  2  September,  by  340  votes  to  7. 

5  1  September  1939,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  351,  coll.  126-35. 
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The  attitude  of  Labour1  as  represented  in  the  House  was  even  further 
emphasized  by  a  manifesto  issued  on  the  same  night  by  the  National 
Executive  of  the  Labour  Party  pledging  the  ‘full  support  of  the  Labour 
Movement  in  this  country’  to  the  Government’s  decision  to  resist  the  latest 
‘effort  of  conquest  by  aggression’.  Deploring  the  ‘tragic  folly  of  war’,  the 
Labour  Movement  nevertheless  called  for  a  stand  against  the  choice  of 
war  by  Hitler  as  a  deliberate  instrument  of  national  policy.2 

The  instructions  received  by  Henderson  in  Berlin  on  the  evening  of 
1  September  were  carried  out  by  him  at  9.30  p.m.,  when  he  was  received 
by  Ribbentrop  and  handed  to  him  the  British  Cabinet’s  communication. 
The  Foreign  Minister  made  no  comment  on  the  note  except  to  state  that 
it  was  not  Germany  but  Poland  who  was  guilty  of  aggression :  for  a  long 
time  the  Poles  had  acted  provocatively;  it  was  they  who  had  first  mobi¬ 
lized;  and  it  was  they  who  had  invaded  German  territory  during  the 
previous  night.  On  Henderson’s  observing  that  he  was  instructed  to  ask 
for  an  immediate  answer,  Ribbentrop  said  that  he  must  submit  the  British 
Government’s  statement  to  the  Chancellor.  The  Ambassador  said  that 
he  would  be  at  his  disposal  at  any  hour  to  receive  Hitler’s  answer.3  An 
exactly  similar  exchange  took  place  between  the  Foreign  Minister  and  the 
French  Ambassador  immediately  afterwards.4 

No  reply  to  these  warnings  was  forthcoming  during  the  whole  of 
Saturday  2  September.5  During  the  afternoon  the  Polish  Ambassador 
in  London,  having  received  (in  common  with  the  Polish  Ambassador  in 
Paris)  urgent  instructions  from  Beck,6  was  received  by  the  Cabinet  in 

1  Dissent  from  Labour’s  attitude  of  support  for  the  Government  had  already  been  voiced  by 
the  Communists  (as  noted  above,  p.  510)  and  by  the  Independent  Labour  Party,  who,  on 
27  August,  issued  a  manifesto  refusing  support  to  ‘any  capitalist  Government  in  any  war  what¬ 
ever’  ( The  Times,  28  August  1939).  On  the  other  hand,  a  constructive  step  had  been  taken  on 
25  August  by  the  General  Council  of  the  T.U.G.  and  the  executives  of  the  Labour  and  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Labour  Parties.  They  broadcast  an  appeal  in  German  to  the  German  people  to  use 
their  influence  for  peace,  pointing  out  that  for  Germany  war  would  mean  war  not  only  against 
Poland,  but  from  the  very  outset  against  Britain  and  France  also.  This  fact,  they  said,  had 
probably  never  been  presented  by  their  rulers  to  the  German  people,  who  would  be  the  ultimate 
sufferers.  A  sympathetic  answer  was  received  from  the  German  Social  Democratic  Party  outside 
Germany  {Daily  Herald,  26  and  28  August  1939). 

2  Ibid.  2  September  1939. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  682;  for  Schmidt’s  account  see  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  513. 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  682. 

s  Hesse  {Hitler  and  the  English,  pp.  84-87)  tells  of  a  curious  move  by  the  Nazis  to  use  him  as  a 
go-between  with  the  British  Cabinet  (through  Sir  Horace  Wilson)  with  an  offer  of  a  withdrawal 
from  Poland  even  at  that  hour — it  was  now  after  7  p.m.  on  the  2nd — on  condition  that  the  British 
would  see  that  the  Germans  got  Danzig  and  the  road  through  the  Corridor.  According  to  a 
personal  message  for  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop  sent  by  Kordt  and  Hesse  from  London  during  the 
night  of  2/3  September,  Hesse  saw  Wilson  at  10  p.m.  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  ‘a 
proposal’,  but  Wilson’s  reply  was  that  so  long  as  German  aggression  in  Poland  continued,  the 
British  Government  could  not  enter  into  a  conference,  and  it  followed  that  he  (Wilson)  could  not 
enter  into  conversations.  If  the  German  troops  withdrew  from  Poland,  the  British  Government 
would  be  ready  to  start  negotiations  immediately  (see  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  558). 

6  Polish  White  Book,  no.  137. 
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session  in  Downing  Street  and  reported  that  the  German  attacks  had  been 
violently  resumed  that  morning  and  that  since  midday  many  Polish  towns 
had  been  subjected  to  heavy  bombing  from  the  air.  Raczynski  made  a 
fresh  appeal  for  the  implementation  of  the  British  guarantee.1  This 
demarche  was  immediately  communicated  to  Paris,  where  Lukasiewicz,  the 
Polish  Ambassador,  was  already  imploring  French  aid,  especially  with  the 
object  of  engaging  the  Luftwaffe  and  drawing  off  some  of  the  weight  of 
air  attack  from  Polish  territory.2  An  appeal  on  the  same  lines  was  being 
made  by  Beck  to  the  British  and  French  Ambassadors  in  Warsaw.3 

In  London  on  2  September  Parliament  met  again4  and  waited  for  a 
statement  from  the  Prime  Minister,  who,  when  he  came  to  the  House  at 
7.45  p.m.,  could  only  say  that  no  reply  had  yet  been  received  from  Berlin. 
He  suggested  that  the  cause  of  the  delay  might  be  the  Italian  proposal  for 
a  five-Power  conference  and  he  made  clear  the  only  conditions  on  which 
the  British  Government  would  agree  to  take  part  in  such  a  conference — 
namely,  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  withdrawal  of  German  troops 
from  Poland.5  The  British  and  French  Governments  were  still  in  com¬ 
munication  on  this  matter. 

Great  uneasiness  was  expressed  in  the  House,  by  the  few  members  who 
spoke,  about  the  delay  in  declaring  war  on  Germany — thirty-eight  hours 
had  elapsed  since  her  attack  on  Poland  began — and  the  apparent  neglect 
of  Britain’s  duty  towards  Poland.  History  appeared  to  be  repeating  itself 
and  the  fear  of  a  second  Munich  was  in  many  minds.  As  Arthur  Green¬ 
wood  observed  in  the  next  day’s  session  of  the  House :  ‘Resentment,  appre¬ 
hension,  anger  reigned  over  our  proceedings  last  night.’6  The  Prime 
Minister  realized  the  mood  of  the  House,  but  he  was  not  free  to  do  more 
than  explain  that  the  delay  was  due  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  in  step  with 
the  French  Cabinet,  who  were  even  now  discussing  the  situation. 

(n)  The  Ultimatum 

Behind  this  reference  to  keeping  in  step  with  the  French  Government 
during  this  last  day  of  peace  was  the  whole  vexed  question  of  the  timing  of 
the  ultimatum  to  Germany.  There  was  the  initial  difficulty  of  fixing  the 
hour  of  presentation  and  there  was  the  subsequent  one  of  deciding  the 
length  of  grace  to  be  allowed  after  the  ultimatum  had  been  given.  The 
British  Cabinet,  in  session  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  2nd,  finally  agreed 

1  Livrejaune  frangais,  no.  361. 

2  Polish  White  Book,  no.  137;  cf.  A.  de  Monzie:  Ci-devant  (Paris,  Flammarion,  1942),  p.  153. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  734.  4  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  351,  coll.  280-6. 

5  A  verbatim  report  of  this  portion  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  speech  was  communicated  to  the 
German  Government  by  Henderson  during  the  evening — the  only  contact  made  between  the 
Ambassador  and  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  throughout  2  September  (see  D.Brit.F.P.  vii 
nos.  732,  735). 

6  3  September  1939,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  351,  col.  292;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  740. 
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to  present  their  ultimatum  at  midnight  of  the  2nd/^rd;1  the  French 
Ministers,  during  Saturday  afternoon,  were  hardening  in  their  resolve  not 
to  present  theirs  until  midday  on  Sunday  the  3rd,  while  the  time  of  expiry 
was  fixed  for  them  by  the  French  General  Staff,  who,  all  through  Satur¬ 
day’s  negotiations,  insisted  that  no  action  could  be  taken  until  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  presentation  of  the  ultimatum  and  who  did  not  recede  from 
this  position  until  late  on  Sunday  morning.2 

The  problem  was  one  of  real  difficulty  to  both  Governments;  each 
genuinely  wished  to  achieve  synchronization,  and  each  was  hampered  by 
internal  factors  which  were  of  paramount  importance.3  The  British 
Cabinet,  holding  back  in  deference  to  the  French,  found  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  placating  opinion  both  inside  and  outside  Parliament:  the 
technicalities  of  France’s  constitutional  position  (i.e.  the  question  of  the 
Government’s  power  to  declare  war  in  advance  of  Parliamentary  autho¬ 
rity)4  and  of  her  mobilization  meant  little  to  the  British  people,  who  saw 
only  that  Poland  was  being  left  in  the  lurch  while  statesmen  delayed 
apparently  without  reason.  The  Italian  plan  for  mediation,  still  being 
seriously  considered  by  the  British  Cabinet  and  zealously  pursued  by  the 
French,  the  House  of  Commons  mistrusted  and  would  have  none  of.  The 
British  naval  authorities,  moreover,  considered  that  a  forty-eight-hour 
interval  would  give  the  German  navy  far  too  great  an  advantage  in 
making  their  dispositions.5  The  French  Government,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  anxious  to  act  in  unison  with  Britain6  and  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  were  yet  inexorably  held  back  by  their  General  Staff,  who  made 
it  plain  that,  if  war  broke  out  before  their  plans  were  completed,  the 
Germans  might  begin  their  air  bombardment  while  evacuation  and 
mobilization  were  in  full  swing,  with  chaotic  and  disastrous  results. 

This,  then,  was  the  dilemma :  if  there  were  any  further  delay  in  coming 
to  Poland’s  aid,  the  British  Government  might  fall;  if  the  British  insisted 
on  immediate  action,  France  might  suffer  a  debacle. 

The  British  Cabinet,  faced  with  the  difficult  situation  that  had  arisen 
in  the  Commons,  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  (and  so  Halifax  informed 
Bonnet  by  telephone  at  10.30  p.m.)7  that  the  only  solution  was  to  be  found 
in  independent  action,  and,  in  spite  of  Bonnet’s  protest  that  this  would 
cause  a  deplorable  impression,  this  course  was  chosen.  Each  side,  how- 


1  ibid.  2  See  below,  pp.  555-7. 

3  The  exchange  of  messages  during  the  day  between  Halifax  and  the  British  Ambassador  in 
Paris  testified  to  the  anxiety  felt  in  each  capital  about  the  problems  of  timing  the  declaration  of 
war  and  deciding  on  the  time-limit  thereafter  involved  (see  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  nos.  696,  699,  700, 
708).  4  See  also  below,  p.  554.  5  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  727. 

6  This  has  been  questioned  in  some  quarters.  Shirer  ( Berlin  Diary,  p.  163,  note)  says  that 
‘Bonnet  boasted  after  the  Franco-German  armistice  that  he  had  refused  the  plea  of  Halifax  for  a 
simultaneous  declaration  of  war’.  But  Bonnet  and  his  supporters  manifestly  spoke  for  only  a 
section  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

7  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  741 ;  cf.  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  pp.  362-3. 
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ever,  made  a  further  compromise:  the  British  Cabinet  gave  up  their 
original  intention  of  presenting  an  ultimatum  at  midnight  of  the  2nd/3rd 
to  expire  at  6  a.m.  on  Sunday  the  3rd.  They  could  not  wait,  like  the 
French,  until  noon  on  the  3rd,  because  Parliament  was  to  meet  at  that 
hour  and  the  ultimatum  must  have  gone  in  before  it  met,  but  they  would 
wait  until  8  a.m.  (this  was  altered  to  9  a.m.  later  during  that  night)  and 
then  deliver  a  two-hour  ultimatum.  (All  this  Corbin  reported  from 
London  at  2  a.m.  on  the  3rd,  warning  Bonnet  that  the  Chamberlain 
Cabinet  risked  overthrow  if  they  could  not  present  Parliament  with  a 
fait  accompli.)1  The  French  Government,  for  their  part,  after  continuous 
pressure  on  their  General  Staff,  succeeded  ultimately  in  reducing  the  gap 
between  the  beginning  of  British  and  French  action  to  six  hours,  a  com¬ 
promise  which — though  the  final  discrepancy  in  time  was  afterwards 
often  and  widely  regretted — did  in  fact  represent  a  genuine  desire  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel  to  reach  agreement  and  to  present  a  united  front. 

There  was  still  no  response  from  the  German  Government  by  the  early 
hours  of  Sunday  3  September.  Accordingly,  at  5  a.m.,  Halifax  telegraphed 
to  Henderson,  instructing  him  to  seek  an  interview  with  Ribbentrop — or, 
failing  him,  some  other  representative  of  the  German  Government — at 
9  a.m.  and  convey  to  him  a  two-hours’  ultimatum.2  (He  added,  for 
Henderson’s  own  information,  that  the  French  Ambassador  would  be 
acting  independently.)3  This  news  was  passed  on  to  Dahlerus  by  Ogilvie- 
Forbes  at  8  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  Dahlerus  made  one  last  attempt 
to  intervene.  He  began  by  ringing  up  the  British  Foreign  Office  at  10.15 
a.m.  to  emphasize  that  there  would  be  a  good  chance  of  world  peace  if 
only  the  British  Government  would  consider  the  German  reply  to  the 
ultimatum — which  he  knew  to  be  on  the  way — ‘in  the  most  favourable 
light’.4  The  message  was  taken  down  and  Dahlerus  understood  that  it 
would  be  passed  on  to  higher  authority.  Dahlerus  then,  according  to  his 
own  account,5  urged  Goring  to  fly  to  London  and  try  to  undo  the  harm 
that  Ribbentrop  had  done.  Goring  agreed,  Hitler’s  consent  was  obtained, 
Dahlerus  once  more  telephoned  to  the  Foreign  Office.  But  here  the  plan 
broke  down:  from  London  came  the  uncompromising  answer  from 

1  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  p.  364.  Halifax’s  biographer,  A.  C.  Johnson,  quotes  an  account 
taken  from  Andre  Maurois’s  T ragedie  en  France  (New  York,  Editions  de  la  Maison  Fran^aise,  1940) 
of  a  telephone  conversation  between  Halifax  and  Bonnet  at  g  a.m.  on  Sunday  3  September,  in 
which  Halifax  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  realized  why  the  French  could  not  deliver  their 
ultimatum  before  noon,  but  that  the  British  must  act  at  once;  the  Prime  Minister  might  other¬ 
wise  be  swept  from  office  (Johnson:  Viscount  Halifax,  p.  546).  There  is  no  confirmation  of  this 
conversation  in  published  official  sources  and  Bonnet,  in  his  memoirs,  does  not  mention  it,  but 
he  does  state  emphatically  that  the  difference  in  the  French  and  British  attitudes  was  entirely 
one  of  technique  and  never  a  political  issue.  The  whole  of  the  night  of  the  2nd/3rd,  he  wrote, 
was  spent  by  the  two  Governments  in  trying  to  synchronize  their  actions  (Bonnet,  op.  cit.  p.  366) . 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  756;  cf.  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  521-2. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  758.  4  Ibid.  no.  762,  note  1. 

s  Dahlerus:  Sistaforsoket,  pp.  213-17;  Eng.  version,  pp.  127-9. 
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Halifax  that  such  a  proposal  could  not  be  entertained.  The  German 
Government  had  been  asked  a  definite  question  ‘and  they  would  presum¬ 
ably  be  sending  a  definite  answer’.  The  British  Government  could  not 
wait  for  further  discussion  with  Goring.1 

In  Berlin  the  British  Ambassador  failed  to  see  Ribbentrop,  but  Schmidt, 
the  official  interpreter  at  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  was  authorized  to  act  as 
deputy  for  the  Foreign  Minister  and  at  9  a.m.  exactly  received  from 
Henderson  the  British  Government’s  ultimatum.2 

This  pointed  out  that  over  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed  since  the 
German  Government  had  received  the  British  warning,  that  no  reply  had 
been  received,  but  that  the  attacks  on  Poland  had  ‘continued  and  inten¬ 
sified’,  and  that,  unless  satisfactory  assurances  had  been  received  by  His 
Majesty’s  Government  by  1 1  o’clock  that  morning  (British  summer  time) 
that  the  German  Government  had  suspended  all  aggressive  action  against 
Poland  and  were  prepared  promptly  to  withdraw  their  forces  from  Polish 
territory,  a  state  of  war  would  exist  between  the  two  countries  as  from  that 
hour.3 

No  reply  came  before  1 1  o’clock,  and  at  1 1.15  a.m.  on  Sunday  3  Septem¬ 
ber  the  British  Prime  Minister  broadcast  to  the  nation  that  Great  Britain 
was  at  war  with  Germany.4  At  the  same  hour  Halifax  informed  the  German 
charge  d’affaires,  in  writing,  that  a  state  of  war  now  existed  between  their 
two  countries.5  To  the  House  of  Commons,  meeting  at  noon  on  the  same 
day,  the  Prime  Minister  described  the  events  of  that  morning  and  read  the 
text  of  the  ultimatum  delivered  to  Germany.6  The  last  contact  with  the 
German  Government  was  a  summons  to  the  British  Ambassador  by 
Ribbentrop,  who  at  11.20  a.m.  handed  to  Henderson  a  long  document, 
beginning:  ‘The  German  Reich  Government  and  the  German  people 
refuse  to  receive  or  accept,  let  alone  to  fulfil,  demands  in  the  nature  of 
ultimata  made  by  the  British  Government.’  Once  again  the  entire  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  events  leading  up  to  the  war  was  laid  on  the  British 
Government,  and  the  document  concluded  with  the  declaration  that  the 
German  Government  refused  to  ‘recall  their  forces  which  are  lined  up  for 
the  defence  of  the  Reich’.7 

Thus  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  were  finally  severed. 

(ii)  Paris 

(a)  Reactions  to  the  German-Soviet  Pact 

Faced  with  the  fait  accompli  of  the  German-Soviet  Pact,  the  French 
Government  were  unlike  the  British  in  that  they  did  not  entirely  give  up 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  762.  2  Henderson’s  report  (ibid.  no.  760). 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  757;  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  560. 

4  The  Times,  4  September  1939;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  522. 

5  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  564  (enclosure).  6  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  351,  coll.  291-2. 

7  For  text  see  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  561;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  766  (enclosure). 
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hope  that  some  agreement  might  still  be  reached  with  Moscow.  There 
was  a  feeling  that  if  Russia  could  be  ‘so  unreliable’  to  France  and  Great 
Britain  she  might  later  on  prove  equally  unreliable  to  Germany.  Bonnet 
was  reported  to  be  ‘doing  his  best  with  the  French  press’.1  In  a  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  on  22  August  Daladier  proposed  that  a  threaten¬ 
ing  demarche  should  be  made  in  Warsaw  with  the  object  of  compelling  the 
Poles,  even  at  this  late  hour,  to  grant  the  Russians  the  right  of  transit 
for  their  troops,  thus  removing  the  stumbling-block  to  agreement  with 
Moscow.2  This  course,  in  spite  of  some  opposition,  was  agreed  to  and 
attempted,  but  proved  useless.  At  a  meeting  of  the  French  Council  of 
Ministers  on  the  24th,  under  the  presidency  of  Albert  Lebrun,  all  the 
members  were  agreed  that  ‘conseils  de  sagesse’  should  still  be  given  to 
the  Polish  Government,  but  there  was  a  sharp  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
question  of  France’s  obligations  to  Poland  should  the  latter  refuse  to  follow 
these  counsels  of  moderation,  and  should  consider  the  reattachment  of 
Danzig  to  the  Reich  as  a  justifiable  casus  belli.  It  was  finally  decided  that 
the  French  should  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  Poland  from  precipitating 
a  war  but  that,  should  Germany  attack,  they  would  come  to  Poland’s  aid, 
and  that,  should  Poland  attack  because  she  felt  herself  the  victim  of 
aggression,  they  would  meet  again  and,  in  Daladier’s  words,  ‘chacun 
prendra  ses  responsabilites’.3 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  measure  of  agreement  with  Daladier’s 
view  that  they  should  not  despair  of  some  rapprochement  with  Moscow,  and, 
indeed,  that  no  rupture  should  be  allowed  to  take  place  in  Franco-Soviet 
relations.  It  was  felt  that,  although  the  Russians  had  evidently  been  con¬ 
ducting  secret  negotiations  with  Germany  for  several  months,  there  was 
possibly  some  justification  for  Moscow’s  impatience  with  the  protracted 
Anglo-French  discussions.4  In  this  particular  connexion,  however,  a 
conciliatory  attitude  was  of  no  avail  now,  for  on  the  next  day,  25  August, 
the  Soviet  Government  took  matters  into  their  own  hands  and  brought  the 
abortive  negotiations  to  an  end.5 

Meanwhile  the  French  Communist  Party  had,  like  their  British  con¬ 
freres,  issued  a  statement  on  22  August  praising  the  German-Soviet  Pact 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  152.  The  German  charge  d’affaires  in  Paris  reported  on  24  August  that 
the  keynote  of  the  press  was  ‘Keep  calm  and  stand  firm’  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vii,  no.  238). 

2  For  more  detailed  accounts  of  this  transit  problem  see  above,  pp.  170-3  and  484-96. 

3  Zay:  Carnets  secrets,  pp.  60-69;  cf.  Suarez  and  Laborde:  L’Agonie  de  la  paix. 

4  Criticism  of  the  handling  of  the  Anglo-French  side  of  the  negotiations  was  to  be  heard  in 

many  quarters.  Russophiles  such  as  Pierre  Got  considered  that  the  whole  business  had  been 
conducted  with  incredible  lack  of  skill  (Zay,  op.  cit.  p.  70),  while  Lloyd  George,  in  an  inter¬ 
view  given  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  (25  August  1939),  called  the  handling  ‘provocative  and 
incredibly  foolish’.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  French  Staff  Mission,  on  their  return  to  Paris 
on  28  August,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Russians  had  been  sincere  in  their  wish  to  come  to 
terms,  and  that  it  was  indeed,  as  the  Soviet  Government  had  alleged,  Polish  intransigence  which 
drove  them  instead  to  turn  to  Germany.  See  above,  p.  496,  note  3,  for  the  similar  view  held 
by  the  French  military  attache  in  Moscow.  5  See  above,  pp.  495-6. 
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as  a  ‘tremendous  contribution  to  the  peace  of  the  world’.1  This  was 
followed  by  a  long  declaration  by  the  French  Communist  Party,  published 
in  V Humanite  and  Ce  Soir  on  25  August.  This  acclaimed  Russia’s  ‘great 
leader  Stalin’,  extolled  the  Pact  as  one  which  would  rejoice  all  peace- 
lovers,  and  explained  the  German  change  of  front  as  a  tribute  to  the 
superior  moral  and  political  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  article 
caused  the  immediate  suspension  of  both  newspapers,  and,  during  the  next 
few  days,  the  banning  of  other  Communist  papers  in  both  Paris  and  the 
provinces  and  the  holding  of  anti-Communist  demonstrations.  Leon  Blum, 
in  a  talk  with  the  British  Ambassador  in  Paris  on  the  25th,  was  of  opinion 
that  official  action  against  the  Communist  Party  would  be  a  mistake;  the 
Pact  itself  would  be  the  Party’s  death-blow.2 

The  tendency  displayed  in  the  French  Council  of  Ministers  towards 
appeasing  the  Soviet  Union  was  far  from  being  reflected  in  the  meeting 
on  25  August  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Chamber,  called  to 
consider  the  signing  of  the  German-Soviet  Agreement — an  event  de¬ 
nounced  by  a  Socialist  deputy  as  an  ‘acte  de  haute  trahison  internationale’. 
After  a  lively  brush  with  the  four  (out  of  the  total  of  five)  Communist 
members  present — during  which  these  were  roundly  called  ‘le  parti  de 
l’ennemi’  by  one  of  the  Socialist  deputies — a  motion  was  carried,  unani¬ 
mously  save  for  the  Communist  dissentients,  condemning  both  the  Moscow 
Agreement  as  constituting  a  breach  of  Soviet  engagements  towards 
France,3  and  also  the  secrecy  of  the  methods  by  which  it  was  reached. 
This  so-called  pact  of  non-aggression,  the  motion  concluded,  would 
heighten  rather  than  diminish  the  fear  of  war  that  hung  over  Europe,  but 
it  would  do  nothing  to  weaken  France’s  determination  to  keep  faith  and 
resist  aggression.4 


(b)  France’s  Military  Unpreparedness 

Behind  the  French  Government’s  anxiety  to  prevent  a  rupture  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  their  fear  of  the  probable  results  of  Polish  intransigence 
was  their  suspicion  of  the  military  weakness  of  France.  In  this  matter  they 
were  strangely  served  by  the  Service  chiefs,  who  were  only  too  well  aware 
of  the  unpreparedness  of  the  country,  but  who  in  these  last  critical  days 
gave  disastrously  misleading  advice  to  their  political  colleagues.  This  was 
probably  due,  in  part,  to  grave  disagreements  among  themselves:  for 
several  years  there  had  been  conflict  between  the  views  of  the  moderns, 
such  as  de  Gaulle,  Mittelhauser,3  and  Hering,  who  advocated  reform, 

1  Cf.  Manchester  Guardian,  23  August  1939. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  305.  Cf.  the  report  by  the  German  charge  d’affaires  in  Paris  on  the 
attitude  there  towards  the  Communists  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vii,  no.  348). 

3  i.e.  the  Franco-Soviet  Treaty  of  Mutual  Assistance  of  2  May  1935. 

4  Temps,  27  August  1939. 

5  General  Mittelhauser  stated  during  the  Riom  trials  that  the  Army  Council  had  been  studying 
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especially  in  mechanization,  and  the  traditional,  even  obstinate,  reliance 
on  outdated  tactics,  formations,  and  fortifications  on  the  part  of  the  senior 
officers.1  The  over-optimism  of  the  older  school  was  apparent  at  a  special 
conference  of  the  Committee  of  National  Defence,  held  at  6  p.m.  on 
23  August.  This  had  been  summoned  by  Daladier  in  the  early  afternoon 
at  Bonnet’s  instance.  Bonnet,  who  had  received  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  of  the  23rd  Naggiar’s  report  of  what  was  happening  in  Moscow, 
had  visited  Daladier  later  in  the  morning  with  two  urgent  requests :  first, 
that  the  Government  should  be  broadened  forthwith  by  the  inclusion 
of  representatives  of  other  parties,  and,  second,  that  the  Committee  of 
National  Defence  should  be  summoned  immediately,  so  that  Bonnet 
might  present  a  balance-sheet  of  the  diplomatic  situation  to  the  Service 
chiefs,  who  alone  could  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  fighting  for  Poland.2 
The  conference  was  attended  by  the  Ministers  of  National  Defence 
(Daladier,  Bonnet,  Campinchi  (Navy),  and  La  Chambre  (Air) — but  not 
Mandel  (Colonies),  who,  according  to  Reynaud,  was  deliberately  not 
invited)3 — and  the  Service  chiefs  (Gamelin,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
General  Vuillemin,  and  Admiral  Darlan,  with  Generals  Aube,  Colson, 
Decamp,  and  Tetu,  and  the  Controller-General,  Jacomet),  twelve  persons 
in  all. 

Of  this  conference  there  is  a  record,  termed — misleadingly,  according 
to  Gamelin — a  proces-verbal.  It  was  drawn  up  by  General  Decamp 
(private  military  secretary  to  Daladier)  from  notes  taken  at  the  meeting. 
This  document  (known  as  the  Proces-verbal  de  la  Reunion  du  23  aout  1939), 
was  never  submitted  to  any  of  those  present  at  the  conference  for  correction 
or  comment,4  but  filed  in  Daladier’s  office,  where  it  remained  until  it  was 
produced  in  evidence  during  the  investigations  in  July  1941  preliminary 
to  the  trial  at  Riom,5  where  it  was  to  assume  great  importance  in  that 
political  post-mortem  on  France’s  collapse. 

the  question  of  tanks  since  1931  without  any  appreciable  result  (J.  de  Coquet:  Le  Proves  de  Riom 
(Paris,  Librairie  Artheme  Fayard,  1945),  p.  207). 

1  Witness  the  declaration  of  General  Chauvineau  in  his  book  Une  invasion  est-elle  encore  possible  ? 
— sponsored  by  Petain  in  1 938 — that  the  war  of  movement  was  dead  and  that  the  break-through 
was  a  myth  {‘une  chimbre:  la  percee’).  Cf.  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  545-55. 

2  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  pp.  299-301. 

3  Reynaud:  Au  coeur  de  la  melee,  p.  328.  Bonnet  {Fin  d’une  Europe,  p.  302,  note  2)  repudiates  the 
suggestion  that  Mandel  was  not  wanted  at  the  meeting:  he  was  omitted  only  because  his  especial 
responsibility — colonial  questions — was  not  to  be  considered.  This  was  not  the  first  occasion  on 
which  he  had  been  absent  for  the  same  reason. 

4  No  suspicion  of  deliberate  deception  attached  to  Decamp  on  this  score,  says  Gamelin 
{Servir,  i.  27);  nevertheless,  it  was  an  ill-considered  action.  Bonnet  observes  in  his  memoirs  (op. 
cit.  p.  305,  note  1)  that  he  received  the  copy  ‘destined’  for  him  from  Daladier  in  May  1940. 

5  Gamelin,  op.  cit.  i.  26-27;  cf-  Pierre  Tissier:  The  Riom  Trial  (London,  Harrap,  1942),  p.  61. 
Reynaud,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  the  proces-verbal  was  published  in  Gringoire  during 
December  1 940  at  Bonnet’s  instance — Reynaud  observes  that  it  was  at  this  moment  that  he  and 
Mandel  were  first  made  aware  that  such  a  conference  had  been  held  (Reynaud,  loc.  cit.).  It  was 
reproduced  by  Philippe  Henriot  in  Comment  mourut  lapaix  (Paris,  Editions  de  France,  1941,  p.  25) 
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This  proces-verbal  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Gamelin  and  La  Chambre 
(though  not,  according  to  their  testimony  at  Rioin,  of  other  participants 
in  the  conference),  abbreviated  and  over-simplified  to  the  point  of  mis¬ 
representation.  It  gave  a  curiously  favourable — if  vague — impression  on 
two  vital  points:  first,  the  state  of  preparedness  of  the  French  forces,  and 
secondly,  the  length  of  time  for  which  Poland  could  resist,  whereby 
Germany  would  be  prevented  from  attacking  France.  Gamelin  and  Darlan 
were  reported  to  have  described  the  army  and  navy  as  ‘ready’;  what 
Daladier  had  asked  them  (according  to  Gamelin’s  later  gloss)  was  if  their 
measures  were  ready.  By  this  they  had  both  understood  him  to  mean 
measures  of  mobilization  and  concentration;  their  answers  had  nothing 
to  do  with  war  material,  which  manifestly  was  not  ready.  With  regard  to 
the  second  point,  the  record  reported  Gamelin  to  have  said  that  Poland, 
by  putting  up  ‘une  resistance  honorable’,  would  prevent  the  mass  of  the 
German  forces  from  turning  against  France  before  the  spring  of  1940. 
Gamelin  later  declared  that  his  answer  was,  in  fact,  neither  as  forthright 
nor  as  unqualified  as  was  suggested  by  the  proces-verbal:1  what  he  had 
intended  to  convey  (but  what  he  certainly  did  not  convey)  was  that  the 
Germans  would  be  prevented,  not  from  turning  against  France,  but, 
having  turned,  from  launching  a  full  attack  before  the  spring,  when  the 
French  would  have  Britain  at  their  side  and  a  measure  of  war  material 
from  America  at  their  disposal,  and  when  the  Western  Powers  would  only 
just  be  ready  to  fight  a  defensive  battle  (offensive  action  he  had  always 
considered  impossible  before  1941  or  1942). 

Apart  from  Gamelin’s  own  responsibility  in  this  conference,2  there  were 
reasonably  optimistic  reports  from  La  Chambre  on  the  air  force  and  by 
Daladier  on  the  frontier  defences.  The  Air  Minister  stated  that,  although 
bombers  would  not  be  available  in  adequate  numbers  until  early  1940, 
the  condition  of  fighter  production  was  satisfactory.  Again,  his  answer 
may  not  have  been  as  clear-cut  as  reported  in  the  proces-verbal,  but 


and  later  by  Pierre  Lazareffin  De  Munich  a  Vichy  (New  York,  Brentano’s,  1944,  p.  1 54),  by  Bonnet 
(op.  cit.  p.  305),  and  by  Reynaud  (loc.  cit.) ;  see  also  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  453. 
Gamelin  devotes  a  chapter  to  it  in  his  memoirs  (op.  cit.  i.  23-43),  making  an  annotated  analysis 
of  it  in  the  light  of  his  personal  recollections — an  example,  in  Bonnet’s  words,  of  the  ‘extreme 
subtlety’  of  the  general. 

1  Nevertheless,  Flandin  has  put  it  on  record  that  a  few  days  later,  on  the  27th,  Gamelin,  meet¬ 
ing  him  in  the  War  Ministry,  once  more  expressed  the  most  optimistic  views  on  the  Polish  army. 
When  Flandin  seemed  sceptical,  the  general  repeated:  ‘Les  Polonais  tiendront  du  moins  six 
mois’  (Pierre-Etienne  Flandin:  Politique  frangaise  1919-1940  (Paris,  Editions  Nouvelles,  1947), 
p.  317,  note  1).  This  miscalculation  of  the  strength  of  the  Polish — and  the  French — forces 
vis-a-vis  those  of  Germany  was  evidently  fairly  widespread  in  France  (see  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no. 
396,  §  4). 

2  One  other  reason  for  Gamelin’s  over-optimistic  statements  may  have  been  (as  he  afterwards 
confessed  to  Daladier  during  their  war-time  incarceration)  the  general’s  uncertainty  of  Bonnet’s 
discretion.  ‘J’avoue  que  j’ai  Msite  a  rappeler  devant  lui  nos  faiblesses.’  Daladier  approved:  ‘Si 
vous  les  aviez  exposees,  les  Allemands  les  eussent  connues  le  lendemain’  (Gamelin:  Servir,  i. 
24-25). 
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he  did  convey  the  impression  that,  in  spite  of  Germany’s  far  greater  air 
strength,  the  state  of  the  French  air  force  need  no  longer  condition  govern¬ 
mental  decisions  as  in  1938.  Bonnet,  at  the  opening  of  the  discussion,  had 
warned  the  meeting  that  Hitler  was  not  bluffing  and  had  asked  if  France 
were  wise  to  rush  into  war  in  defence  of  Poland  (who  would  now  receive 
no  help  from  the  U.S.S.R.),  or  if  she  would  not  do  better  to  urge  Warsaw 
to  agree  to  a  compromise  and  herself  hold  back  for  a  time,  profiting  by  the 
respite  to  increase  her  military  strength.1  In  this  he  met  with  no  support 
from  the  meeting  and  the  subsequent  evidence  of  the  experts  (as  he  after¬ 
wards  declared)  weighed  even  with  himself,  as  it  undoubtedly  did  with  all 
present,  in  reaching  the  decision  that  France  had  no  choice  but  to  honour 
her  commitments  to  Poland. 

(c)  Bonnet’s  Determination  to  keep  the  Peace 

In  spite  of  this  strangely  deceptive  conference,  the  French  leaders — and 
especially  Bonnet — lost  no  opportunity  of  trying  to  prevent  the  tension  in 
Poland  from  deteriorating  into  a  final  rupture  of  relations  with  Germany. 
On  being  warned  by  news  from  Berlin  that  the  Senate  of  the  Free  City  of 
Danzig  was  going  to  proclaim  the  return  of  Danzig  to  the  Reich,2  Bonnet, 
soon  after  midday  on  24  August,  informed  the  French  charge  d’affaires  in 
London  that  the  Government  were  going  to  make  a  most  urgent  demarche 
to  the  Polish  Government  to  the  effect  that,  should  this  happen,  the  Polish 
Government  should  abstain  from  all  military  action.  ‘II  importe,  en  effet, 
que  la  Pologne  ne  prenne  pas  une  position  d’agresseur.’3  Bonnet  accord¬ 
ingly  (but  not  apparently  until  6.40  p.m.  on  that  day)  sent  urgent  in¬ 
structions  in  this  sense  to  Noel  in  Warsaw.  He  was  to  tell  Beck  that  ‘the 
new  conditions  resulting  from  the  Russo-German  Pact’  made  this  advice 
doubly  necessary.4  Beck  agreed,  in  the  event  of  a  peaceful  annexation  of 
Danzig,  to  refrain  from  military  action  until  actually  confronted  with  direct 
or  indirect  aggression  by  Germany.5  In  the  same  cause,  the  French 
Ambassador  urged  the  strictest  self-restraint  on  the  part  of  Polish  troops 
on  the  frontier,  in  face  of  the  German  incitements  to  ‘imprudent  action’ 
by  Poland,  and  Marshal  Smigly-Rydz  concurred  in  this  policy,  clearly 
perceiving  the  trap  set  for  the  Poles  by  the  Germans  and  refusing  to  fall 
into  it.6  A  few  days  later,  on  30  August,  when  frontier  incidents  were 
hourly  increasing,  Bonnet  even  proposed  to  the  French  Ambassadors  in 

1  For  the  logic  of  Bonnet’s  point  of  view  see  Hofer:  War  Premeditated,  p.  68. 

2  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  p.  317.  3  Livrejaune  frangais,  no.  218. 

4  Ibid.  no.  222;  see  also  the  report  of  the  French  Ambassador  in  London  to  Halifax  on 
25  August  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  no.  308,  §  3).  Andre  Maurois  has  personally  testified  that  Bonnet — in 
order  to  avoid  a  hopeless  war — -was  at  this  time  prepared  to  request  the  Poles  to  cede  Danzig 
and  the  Corridor  outright  to  Germany,  and  was  only  dissuaded  from  so  doing  by  two  army  and 
air  force  generals,  who  saw  (or  professed  to  see)  no  military  reason  for  postponing  the  outbreak 
of  war  (Maurois:  Trage'die  en  France,  pp.  24-25). 

5  Livrejaune frangais,  no.  233. 


6  Ibid.  nos.  236,  238. 
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Berlin  and  Warsaw  that  they  should  examine  the  possibilities  of  suggesting 
to  the  German  and  Polish  authorities  the  withdrawal  of  their  respective 
forces  to  within  a  few  miles  on  either  side  of  the  German-Polish  frontier.1 
Bonnet’s  preoccupation  with  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  peace  was  further 
illustrated  by  his  request  on  the  previous  day,  the  29th,  to  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  in  Paris,  de  Lequerica,  to  ask  his  Government  if  they  could 
not  persuade  Hitler  to  consent  to  a  ten-day  truce  to  allow  of  further 
German-Polish  negotiations.2 

This  unremitting  diplomatic  pressure  on  the  Poles — unhappily  remi¬ 
niscent  of  the  treatment  of  the  Czechs  in  the  previous  year — was,  never¬ 
theless,  accompanied  by  a  determination  in  Paris  to  resist  German 
aggression.  In  the  Council  of  Ministers  the  issue  (at  least  among  the 
majority  of  the  members)  was  always  the  extent  of  France’s  obligation  to 
Poland  and  not  the  absolute  necessity  of  coming  to  her  aid  if  Germany 
should  attack  her.  This  basic  obligation  was  made  very  clear  by  Daladier, 
first  in  his  broadcast  to  the  French  nation  on  the  evening  of  25  August  and, 
secondly,  in  the  exchange  of  letters  between  himself  and  Hitler  during 
the  next  two  days. 

Daladier,  in  his  broadcast,  reminded  his  hearers  of  his  own  hatred  of 
war  and  his  determination  that  peace  should  be  kept — except  at  the  price 
of  honour.  The  question  of  Danzig  might  seem  a  poor  casus  belli,  but 
behind  the  threat  of  an  annexation  by  Germany  lay  the  far  more  serious 
threat  to  the  liberty  and  life  of  Poland,  and  after  her  to  the  whole  of 
Europe.  ‘Nous  voulons  rester  libres.  Nous  voulons  la  paix,  mais  nous  ne 
pourrions  accepter  de  nous  soumettre  aux  sommations  de  la  violence  et 
au  regne  de  l’injustice.’3 


(d)  Daladier  and  Hitler  exchange  Letters,  25-27  August4 

The  exchanges  between  Daladier  and  Hitler  had  their  origins  in  a 
summons  received  at  5.30  in  the  afternoon  of  25  August  by  the  French 
Ambassador  in  Berlin,  Coulondre,  to  visit  the  Reichskanzlei.  (This  was 
a  few  hours  after  the  British  Ambassador  had  been  called  to  receive 
Hitler’s  ‘offer’  to  Great  Britain  and  was  the  second  move  in  Hitler’s  last- 
minute  diplomatic  effort  to  induce  the  Western  Powers  to  refrain  from 
fighting  for  Poland.)5  There  Hitler  asked  the  Ambassador  to  forward  a 
statement  to  Daladier.  This  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  no  enmity  towards 
France;  he  personally  had  renounced  all  claims  to  Alsace-Lorraine6  and 

1  Ibid.  no.  295;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  488. 

2  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  p.  325;  Henriot:  Comment  mourut  la  paix,  p.  32. 

3  Temps,  27  August  1939. 

4  The  texts  are  reproduced  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  472-80. 

5  See  also  above,  pp.  518,  520. 

6  Albert  Speer,  in  testimony  given  during  June  and  July  1945,  said  that  he  thought  this 
assertion  of  Hitler’s  to  be  sincere.  Hitler  would  not  have  been  interested  in  regaining  Alsace- 
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he  recognized  the  Franco-German  frontier.  He  did  not  wish  to  fight 
France  on  account  of  Poland— he  found  the  idea  ‘a  very  painful  one’,  but 
Polish  provocation  had  created  an  intolerable  situation  and  he  could  no 
longer  endure  it.  He  would  now  reply  with  force  and,  although  he  would 
not  attack  France,  he  would  fight  her  if  she  supported  Poland.  The  warn¬ 
ing  fell  on  deliberately  deaf  ears.  Goulondre  left  Hitler  in  no  doubt  that 
France  would  fight  for  Poland,  although  he  assured  him  that  the  French 
Government  would  first  do  all  that  they  could  to  preserve  peace  and  would 
continue  to  warn  the  Polish  Government  to  avoid  provocation.1 

In  reply  to  this  message,  Daladier  wrote  on  26  August  assuring  Hitler 
of  the  entirely  pacific  intentions  of  France  towards  Germany,  but  warning 
him  of  her  equally  firm  determination  to  honour  her  pledges  to  her  ally 
Poland.  There  was  nothing  in  the  dispute  between  Germany  and  Poland 
which  could  not  be  settled  by  methods  of  conciliation.  ‘Your  will  for 
peace’,  wrote  Daladier,  ‘may  be  exercised  in  all  confidence  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  without  the  slightest  derogation  from  your  sense  of  German  honour.’ 
Daladier,  for  his  part,  would  make  every  effort  that  an  honest  man  could 
make  to  keep  the  peace.2 

On  27  August  Coulondre  reported  from  Berlin  that  Daladier’s  pro¬ 
posal  for  conciliation  had  failed.  He  had  had  an  audience  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor,  but  Hitler,  after  reading  Daladier’s  letter,  had  said  that  it  was  too 
late:  Poland  was  set  in  her  resistance  and,  since  she  had  had  the  British 
guarantee,  deaf  to  all  reason.  If  indeed  Poland  agreed  to  talk,  it  would 
doubtless  be  with  the  object  of  gaining  time  to  mobilize.3 

Putting  his  reply  in  writing  on  the  same  day,  the  27th,4  Hitler  once  more 
emphasized  his  acquiescence  in  the  delimitation  of  the  Franco-German 
frontier  (explaining  his  attitude  by  his  great  desire  not  to  provoke  any 
conflict  between  France  and  Germany),  but  enlarged  on  the  many  other 
injustices  of  the  Diktat  of  Versailles,  especially  in  the  east.  He  marshalled 
all  the  same  arguments  that  he  had  used  in  his  exchanges  with  the  British 
Government,  but  for  the  first  time  demanded  the  return  of  the  Corridor  to 
Germany  instead  of  merely  the  right  of  crossing  it.5  The  complete  un- 

Lorraine  provided  he  really  had  a  free  hand  in  Eastern  Europe.  ‘He  said  that  it  was  not  worth 
while’  said  Speer,  ‘to  wage  war  for  an  insignificant  strip  of  territory  like  Alsace-Lorraine.’  The 
population  were  ‘a  doubtful  asset  for  either  side’  (quoted  from  an  unpublished  source). 

1  Livrejaune  frangais ,  no.  242;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  353. 

2  Livrejaune frangais,  no.  253;  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  324.  See  also  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  344. 

3  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  261.  This  categorical  refusal  to  treat  with  the  Polish  Government  (as 
Daladier  pointed  out  when  he  addressed  the  Chamber  on  2  September)  was  reversed  only  a 
few  days  later  when  the  British  Ambassador  virtually  forced  Ribbentrop  to  agree  to  receive 
Lipski  if  the  latter  were  to  beg  for  an  audience  (see  above,  p.  534). 

4  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  267;  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  354. 

s  ‘Danzig  and  the  Corridor  must  return  to  Germany.’  In  the  Anglo-German  diplomatic 
negotiations  the  earliest  direct  mention  of  this  demand  was  made  by  Hitler  to  Henderson  on 
28  August  (see  above,  p.  527)  although  Dahlerus  had  spoken  of  it  on  the  previous  day  in  his 
secret  interviews  in  London  (see  above,  p.  524). 
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reasonableness  of  Poland,  encouraged  by  Great  Britain  (concluded  Hitler), 
had  created  an  impossible  situation  which  must  now  be  ended,  even  if  it 
led  to  the  tragic  sequel  of  a  new  war  between  France  and  Germany. 

In  addition  to  this  exchange  of  notes  between  Daladier  and  the  German 
Chancellor,  there  was  a  curious — and,  as  it  proved,  abortive — -joint  diplo¬ 
matic  effort  on  the  part  of  the  British  and  French  Governments  which 
should  be  noted.  This  was  the  suggestion  of  an  exchange  of  populations 
as  a  possible  solution  to  the  German-Polish  minority  question.  The  idea 
had  its  genesis  in  Henderson’s  interview  with  Hitler  on  25  August.  The 
Chancellor  had  spoken  of ‘Macedonian  conditions’  on  Germany’s  eastern 
frontier  which  he  was  determined  to  end,1  and  later  in  the  same  day  the 
British  Ambassador,  when  reporting  to  the  Polish  Ambassador  the  gist  of 
his  conversation  with  Hitler,  suggested  to  Lipski  that  he  might  seek  in¬ 
structions  from  Warsaw  to  propose  to  Ribbentrop  an  exchange  of  popula¬ 
tions  ‘on  the  same  but  much  easier  lines  as  in  [the]  South  Tyrol’  as  the 
only  possible  way  to  end  these  minority  disputes.2  Coulondre,  to  whom 
Henderson  had  on  the  next  day  given  a  report  of  the  interview,  agreed 
with  his  colleague  in  thinking  the  idea  valuable  and  worth  pursuing  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  basis  for  renewed  Polish-German  discussions.3 

Urged  by  a  message  from  Coulondre  at  1  o’clock  in  the  morning  of 
26  August,  Bonnet  forthwith  instructed  the  French  Ambassador  in  Warsaw 
to  give  emphatic  support  to  this  move.4  The  matter  was  accordingly 
brought  to  Beck’s  notice  on  the  same  morning  through  Arciszewski,  to 
whom  Noel  had  emphasized,  as  one  of  the  plan’s  advantages,  that  Italian 
approval  might  be  won  for  the  project  since  the  South  Tyrol  was  being 
cited  as  a  precedent.5  Beck,  during  the  evening  of  the  26th,  sent  word  to 
Noel  that  the  Polish  Government  were  interested  in  the  French  suggestion 
but  did  not  consider  that  they  could  take  the  initiative  in  the  matter.  They 
were,  however,  very  willing  to  act  through  a  third  party,  and  two  days 
later  Lipski  was  instructed  to  take  indirect  measures  to  get  the  matter 
ventilated  in  Berlin.6 

Meanwhile  Halifax  had  also  instructed  Kennard  to  recommend  the 
suggestion  to  the  Polish  Government  on  26  August,7  together  with  the 
further  proposal  that  neutral  observers  might  be  appointed  to  ensure 
impartiality  in  the  areas  where  the  minorities  were  located.8  Kennard 
discussed  the  plan  with  Beck  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  and  reported  the 
Polish  Foreign  Minister  as  raising  no  objection  in  principle  to  the  project.9 
But  here  the  matter  ended.  Major  events  had  meanwhile  moved  too  fast 
and  too  far,  and  this  diplomatic  side-line  had  perforce  to  be  abandoned. 


1  See  above,  p.  518,  note  6.  2  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  293. 

3  Ibid.  no.  351;  Livrejaune  frangais,  no.  246. 

4  Ibid.  no.  249.  5  Ibid.  no.  252. 

6  Ibid.  nos.  258,  278;  cf.  Polish  White  Book,  no.  92. 

7  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  335.  8  Ibid.  no.  297. 


9  Ibid.  no.  372. 
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(e)  France  prepares  for  War 

Meanwhile  France  was  being  rapidly  put  on  a  war  footing.  Partial 
mobilization  had  been  decreed  by  the  Council  of  Ministers  on  22  August, 
and  in  the  navy  all  men  had  been  recalled  from  leave  and  ships  had  gone 
to  their  war  stations;1  on  the  23rd  the  ‘alerte’  came  into  operation,  which 
meant  that  all  frontier  troops  were  occupying  their  war  stations;2  by  the 
early  morning  of  the  24th  the  calling-up  notices  for  about  360,000  re¬ 
servists3  were  to  be  seen  affixed  to  the  door  of  every  provincial  mairie  in 
the  country.  There  followed  in  the  next  few  days  the  requisitioning  of  all 
forms  of  transport,  the  exodus  of  foreign  visitors,  the  removal  of  art  treasures 
for  safe  keeping,  the  evacuation  of  school  children  from  Paris,  the  dim¬ 
ming  of  the  lights.  During  these  hectic  days  Halifax  asked  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Paris  to  sound  Daladier  ‘as  to  whether  he  would  not  think 
it  useful’  to  come  over  to  London  for  discussions,  suggesting  the  afternoon 
of  the  30th  or  the  next  morning.  But  Daladier  was  too  much  occupied 
with  ‘military  movements’  for  this  to  be  possible.4  On  the  31st  the  Council 
of  Ministers  issued  a  communique  which  ended  with  the  words:  ‘Le 
Conseil  a  ete  unanime  a  maintenir  fermement  les  engagements  pris  par  la 
France.’5  Morale  was  high  in  the  country — ‘il  faut  en  finir’  was  the  mood 
of  the  reservists  called  up,  and  there  seemed  to  be  anxiety  lest  some  tem¬ 
porary  compromise  might  be  arrived  at,  only  postponing  the  inevitable 
war.6 

Early  on  the  next  morning,  1  September,  the  German  attack  was 
launched  on  Poland.  At  9  a.m.  in  Paris  Lukasiewicz  called  on  Bonnet 
with  the  news  and  begged  that  France  should  act  immediately.  Bonnet 
had  to  tell  him  that  the  French,  by  their  Constitution,  could  not  declare 
war  or  send  any  ultimatum  to  Germany  until  Parliament’s  sanction  had 
been  obtained,7  and  Parliament  could  not  meet  until  the  next  day.  The 
Council  of  Ministers  met  at  10.30  a.m.  and  decreed  general  mobilization, 
to  take  effect  on  the  next  day  (when  censorship  was  also  to  be  imposed), 
and  the  summoning  of  the  Chamber  and  Senate  also  for  the  2nd,  when 
a  vote  of  credit  for  war  would  be  demanded.8 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  1st,  Bonnet,  who  had  been  in  constant  tele¬ 
phonic  communication  with  London,  instructed  Coulondre  in  Berlin  to 
associate  himself  with  the  urgent  warning  which  his  British  colleague  was 
about  to  deliver  to  the  German  Government  on  behalf  of  the  British 
Cabinet.9  Coulondre  accordingly  followed  on  Henderson’s  heels  in  visiting 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  132.  2  Ibid.  no.  157  (enclosure). 

3  Ibid.  no.  194.  4  Ibid.  nos.  521,  528. 

5  Temps,  2  September  1939.  6  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  nos.  396,  §1,  624. 

7  Ibid.  no.  700.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  confusion  even  in  Paris  over  this  point  (cf.  ibid, 
no.  736) •  8  Bonnet:  Fin  Pune  Europe ,  p.  346. 

9  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  337;  see  also  above,  pp.  539-40. 
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Ribbentrop  that  evening,  presented  an  identic  note,1  heard  the  same 
accusation  of  the  Poles  as  the  instigators  of  the  conflict,  and  then  withdrew 
to  wait  for  a  reply  from  the  Wilhelmstrasse.2  None  was  forthcoming  by 
midday  on  2  September  and  Goulondre  asked  Bonnet  for  further  instruc¬ 
tions.  For  these  he  had  to  wait  until  midnight :  Saturday  the  2nd  had  been 
a  busy  day  in  Paris. 


( f )  The  Ultimatum 

From  the  earliest  hour  Daladier  and  Bonnet  discussed  the  ultimatum 
to  Germany,  the  terms  of  which  must  be  settled  after  the  Chamber  and 
Senate  had  met  in  the  afternoon.  The  General  Staff,  when  appealed  to, 
were  adamant  that  no  move  by  French  troops  could  be  made  before  the 
expiry  of  forty-eight  hours  after  the  presentation  of  the  ultimatum.3  This 
time-lag  governed  all  the  immediate  activities  of  the  French  Cabinet,  and, 
as  has  been  shown  above,4  was  at  the  root  of  the  insoluble  problem  of 
synchronizing  French  and  British  action.  Bonnet,  when  faced  again  that 
morning  by  Lukasiewicz  at  9  o’clock  demanding  French  intervention, 
pleaded  that  they  were  powerless  because  of  the  General  Staff’s  decision; 
when  confronted  also  a  little  later  by  the  British  Ambassador’s  dismay  at 
the  delay  proposed — far  too  long  for  British  public  opinion — he  conferred 
once  again  with  Daladier,  but  the  latter  could  not  prevail  on  the  General 
Staff  to  budge  from  their  position.5 

The  French  Parliament  met  at  3  o’clock,  and  both  Chamber  and  Senate 
heard  a  message  from  the  President  of  the  Republic6  and  were  then 
addressed  by  Daladier  and  Chautemps  respectively.7  The  true  story  of  the 
last  few  days’  events  was  told  publicly  in  France  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
deputies— like  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  previous 
day — were  amazed  to  learn  that  the  text  of  the  German  terms  which  were 
alleged  by  the  German  Government  to  have  been  rejected  by  the  Poles 
had  never  been  examined  even  by  the  Polish  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  much 
less  by  the  Polish  Government. 

Daladier  recapitulated  the  various  efforts  which  had  been  made  by 
President  Roosevelt  and  others  to  preserve  peace,  including  his  own 
exchange  of  letters  with  Hitler,  and  pledged  the  French  Government’s 
willingness  to  participate  in  any  resumption  of  negotiations  which  might 
take  place  if  the  fighting  were  even  now  to  stop  and  the  German  forces  to 


1  Livrejaune  frangais ,  no.  345. 

2  Ibid.  no.  344;  for  Schmidt’s  account  see  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  515. 

3  Cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  nos.  708,  727.  The  actual  time  originally  stipulated  by  the  French 
General  Staff,  according  to  Bonnet  {Fin  d’une  Europe,  p.  369,  note  1),  was  9  p.m.  on  Monday 
the  4th. 

4  See  above,  pp.  542-4. 

5  Bonnet,  op.  cit.  353-4,  356.  6  Lime  jaune  frangais,  no.  355. 

7  Ibid.  no.  356;  Journal  Officiel,  Debats,  3  September  1939. 
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retreat  within  their  own  frontier.1  But  for  the  present  a  state  of  war  existed 
and  Poland  was  in  great  danger,  and  he  reminded  the  deputies  of  France’s 
various  commitments  to  her  ally.  The  Chamber  responded  by  voting  the 
90  millard  franc  credit  demanded. 

This  session  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  2nd  was  followed  by  a  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers,  which  had  before  it  two  urgent  matters.  The 
first  was  the  British  Cabinet’s  report  of  the  renewed  appeal  made  to  them 
that  afternoon  by  the  Polish  Ambassador  in  London  for  the  immediate 
implementation  of  the  British  guarantee.2  The  second,  integrally  bound 
up  with  the  first,  was  the  question  of  timing  the  ultimatum  to  Germany  for 
the  withdrawal  of  her  forces  from  Polish  territory.3  It  was  the  French 
Government’s  answer  to  this  second  point  for  which  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  was  waiting  too.4 

The  whole  situation  was  complicated  by  the  Italian  proposal  for  a 
mediatory  conference,  made  officially  on  31  August,5  and  by  Bonnet’s 
intense  desire  to  further  its  success.6  He  was  especially  anxious  to  allow 
Hitler  a  little  more  time  for  consideration.  This  he  achieved,  for  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  never  in  doubt  about  the  need  for  action  on  Poland’s 
behalf  but  only  concerned  with  the  timing  of  the  presentation  of  their 
ultimatum,  at  length  decided  that  they  would  give  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  until  noon  on  3  September  to  reply.  This  was  not  in  line  with  the 
British  decision  (still  to  present  their  ultimatum  at  midnight  of  the  2  nd/3rd) , 
but  there  was  a  hope  that  the  British  Government  might  yet  conform  to 
the  French  view.7  At  midnight  Coulondre  in  Berlin  was  informed  by 
Bonnet  that  he  would  receive  in  the  morning  the  terms  of  a  new  demarche 
which  he  was  to  present  at  the  Wilhelmstrasse  at  noon  on  the  same  day.8 

At  10.20  on  the  next  morning,  the  3rd,  Coulondre’s  instructions  were 
sent  to  him.  At  noon,  he  was  to  go  to  the  Wilhelmstrasse  and  ask  Ribben- 
trop  for  the  German  Government’s  reply  to  the  French  note  of  the  1st. 
If  the  reply  was  in  the  negative,  he  was  to  give  the  Minister  or  his  repre¬ 
sentative  the  French  Government’s  ultimatum,  which  was  timed  to  expire 

1  At  this,  Phipps  reported  later  to  London,  the  Polish  Ambassador  (seated  next  to  him)  seemed 
‘rather  perturbed’ — it  sounded  like  the  result  of  successful  German  propaganda  in  France 
(D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  721). 

2  Livrejaunefrangais,  no.  361 ;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  519. 

3  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  pp.  359-60. 

4  See  above,  pp.  542-3.  3  See  below,  pp.  570  seqq. 

6  Bonnet  had  already,  on  27  August,  discussed  the  question  of  intervention  with  the  Belgian 
Ambassador  in  Paris,  Pol  Le  Tellier,  who  assured  him  of  King  Leopold’s  desire  to  mediate. 
Bonnet’s  own  account  only  hints  that  this  mediation  was  to  be  effected  through  Mussolini  and 

that  he  himself  agreed  with  the  suggestion  (Bonnet,  op.  cit.  pp.  322-3),  but  other  accounts  of  the 
interview  describe  him  as  begging  the  Ambassador  to  get  King  Leopold  to  use  his  influence  in 
Rome,  since  in  Mussolini’s  intervention  lay  the  last  hope  of  peace  (Henriot:  Comment  mourut  la 
paix,  p.  31 ;  Suarez  and  Laborde:  L’Agonie  de  la  paix,  p.  220). 

7  Bonnet,  op.  cit.  pp.  359-60. 

8  Livre  jaunefranfais,  no.  364. 
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at  5  a.m.  on  the  4th.1  This  new  time-limit  represented  a  concession  wrung 
from  the  General  Staff  by  Daladier  an  hour  earlier.  Even  so,  reports  soon 
reached  Bonnet  and  Daladier  from  London  that  the  news  of  the  5  a.m. 
(Monday)  time-limit  had  made  a  very  bad  impression  there,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  having  as  little  divergence  as  possible  between  the  actions  of  the 
two  allies,  Daladier  felt  constrained  to  make  one  last  appeal  to  the  General 
Staff.  At  11.30  a.m.  he  saw  General  Colson,  who  finally  gave  way, 
advancing  their  zero  hour  to  5  p.m.  on  Sunday  the  3rd.  At  the  very  last 
minute  Bonnet  caught  Coulondre  on  the  telephone  as  he  was  leaving  the 
French  Embassy  for  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  and  the  ultimatum  was  reworded.2 

Armed  with  these  instructions,  the  French  Ambassador  had  an  audience 
of  Ribbentrop  at  12.20  p.m.  When  asked  for  a  reply  to  the  Anglo-French 
note  of  1  September,  the  German  Foreign  Minister  referred  to  the  delay 
caused  during  the  last  two  days  by  the  efforts  of  the  Italians  to  call  a  con¬ 
ference.  This  project,  he  declared,  had  been  wrecked  by  the  intransigence 
of  the  British.  If  the  French  insisted  on  honouring  their  pledges  to  Poland, 
Ribbentrop  said,  he  would  regret  it,  for  Germany  had  no  wish  to  fight 
France;  such  action  by  the  French,  moreover,  would  amount  to  aggres¬ 
sion.  Was  he  to  infer  from  this,  Coulondre  asked,  that  the  reply  of  the 
German  Government  to  the  note  of  the  1st  was  in  the  negative?  Yes,  was 
Ribbentrop’s  answer,  whereupon  Coulondre  delivered  his  Government’s 
ultimatum.3  As  from  5  p.m.  on  that  afternoon,  3  September,  the  French 
Government  would  be  obliged  to  fulfil  her  obligations  to  Poland.  To 
Ribbentrop’s  comment  that  it  would  be  France  who  was  the  aggressor, 
the  French  Ambassador  replied:  ‘L’histoire  enjugera.’4 


(iii)  Warsaw 

The  news  on  2 1  August  of  the  impending  German-Soviet  Pact  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  Warsaw  with  amazing  calm.5  Although  it  came  as  ‘a  complete 
surprise  to  the  Polish  Government’,  according  to  the  British  Ambassador  in 
Warsaw,6  Beck  told  him  that  ‘it  made  no  difference  to  Poland’s  attitude. . . . 
She  stood  for  certain  principles  and  would  defend  them  with  her  allies  as 
before.’  The  Polish  Foreign  Minister  was  only  concerned  that  Russia’s 
defection  should  not  have  an  adverse  effect  on  public  opinion  in  France 
and  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  their  obligations  to  Poland.  He  was 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  759.  2  Bonnet,  op.  cit.  pp.  365-8. 

3  Text  in  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  563  (enclosure). 

4  Livrejaune  frangais,  no.  367;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  526.  For  Schmidt’s  note  of  the 

interview  see  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  563. 

5  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  252.  Cf.  the  report  of  the  German  charge  d’affaires  in  Warsaw,  who 

wrote  that  the  news  of  the  impending  conclusion  of  the  Pact  had  ‘caused  the  greatest  sensation’. 
But  he  qualified  this  by  adding  that  statements  issued  by  the  Foreign  Ministry  showed  that 
‘people  do  not  wish  to  let  themselves  be  upset  by  this  new  success  for  German  foreign  policy’ 
(. D.Ger.F.P .  vii,  no.  217).  6  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  124. 
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anxious  that  guidance  should  be  given  to  the  press  in  this  sense.1  Apart 
from  this  source  of  apprehension,  the  Polish  Government  still  had  no 
reason  to  fear  an  ‘anti-Polish  swing  of  Soviet  policy’.  The  liaison  of 
Poland’s  two  natural  enemies  was  a  danger  signal,  but  it  did  not  radically 
change  the  situation.  ‘C’est  maintenant  a  Ribbentrop’,  Beck  is  said  to 
have  observed,  ‘a  eprouver  la  mauvaise  foi  sovietique.’2  But  by  22  August 
the  Poles,  whose  Ambassador  had  had  no  direct  contact  with  Germany 
since  April  1939,  but  who,  down  to  about  the  end  of  July,  had  appeared 
to  be  not  unduly  alarmed  by  eVents,  had  become  seriously  disturbed  by 
the  extent  of  the  military  preparations  being  made  by  Germany  and 
obviously  directed  against  themselves,3  and  on  the  evening  of  23  August 
they  decided  on  additional  mobilization  measures.4 

On  the  same  day  the  Senate  of  the  Free  City  of  Danzig  approved  the 
appointment  as  Head  of  the  State  of  Forster,  Gauleiter  of  the  Nazi  Party 
in  Danzig,5  and  on  the  24th  Beck  told  the  British  Ambassador  that  he 
considered  the  situation  ‘most  grave’.  He  had  instructed  Lipski,  the 
Polish  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  to  seek  an  immediate  interview  with  Weiz- 
sacker  and  if  possible  examine  with  him  all  points  at  issue  between  the 
two  countries.6  Lipski  was  unable,  as  it  proved,  to  see  Weizsacker  (who 
had  flown  with  the  British  Ambassador  to  Berchtesgaden  on  the  previous 
day,  the  23rd,  and  remained  there  overnight),7  but  was  granted  an  inter¬ 
view  late  in  the  afternoon  by  Goring,  who  had  just  finished  briefing 
Dahlerus  for  his  peace-making  mission  to  London.  During  a  cordial  dis¬ 
cussion,  Goring  said  that  he  personally  regretted  the  bad  relations  existing 
between  Germany  and  Poland  and  made  the  significant  remark  that  ‘the 
question  of  Danzig  and  so  forth  were  relatively  small  matters  but  the  main 
obstacle  to  any  diminution  of  the  tension  between  the  two  countries  was 
Poland’s  alliance  with  Great  Britain’.8  This  statement  of  Goring’ s — which 
the  Polish  Government  quickly  recognized  as  yet  another  manoeuvre 
designed  by  the  Germans  to  detach  Poland  from  her  Western  allies  and 
thus  to  secure  a  free  hand  for  Germany  in  Eastern  Europe— was  obviously 
the  first  of  the  latest  moves  in  the  Reich  Government’s  three-pronged 
campaign  against  Anglo-Franco-Polish  solidarity,  Hitler  himself,  on  the 
following  day,  providing  the  other  two:  namely,  his  offers  of  German 
friendship  to  the  British  and  French  Governments  if,  in  effect,  they  would 
leave  him  free  to  find  his  own  solution  to  the  Polish  problem.9 

The  enthusiasm,  however,  with  which,  on  the  next  day,  the  25th,  the 
news  of  the  signature  in  London  of  the  Anglo-Polish  Agreement  was 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  123.  2  Noel:  L’ Agression  allemande  contre  la  Pologne,  p.  424. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  nos.  149,  197;  see  also  above,  p.  167. 

4  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  219;  cf.  Kennard’s  report  of  24  August  that  Beck  had  told  him  that 
day  that  ‘practically  two-thirds  of  the  Polish  Army’  had  been  mobilized  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  no.  227). 

5  See  also  above,  p.  402.  5  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  228. 

7  Ibid.  no.  233.  8  Ibid.  no.  263.  9  See  above,  pp.  518-19  and  551-2. 
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greeted  in  Warsaw,  giving  (as  the  British  Ambassador  testified)1  the 
‘deepest  satisfaction’,  must  have  shaken  the  Nazis’  confidence  in  their 
tactics.  By  the  evening  of  the  27th,  moreover,  the  Polish  Government,  ‘in 
view  of  the  nature  of  Herr  Hitler’s  language  regarding  Poland’  in  his  con¬ 
versation  with  Henderson  on  the  25th,  had  decided  on  full  mobilization 
forthwith.2 

During  the  following  week  another  German-inspired  provocation  was 
offered  to  the  Poles,  this  time  by  their  Slovak  neighbours.  On  28  August, 
after  the  arrival  of  German  troops  in  Slovakia,3  the  Slovak  wireless  called 
on  the  population  to  collaborate  with  the  German  troops  against  the 
‘common  enemy’,  Poland,  who  was  threatening  them.  The  Poles  made  no 
move  in  Berlin  but  immediately  protested  to  the  Slovak  Minister  in 
Warsaw,  and  on  29  August  the  Polish  Telegraph  Agency  issued  a  com¬ 
munique  giving  the  facts  and  warning  the  Slovaks  of  the  consequences  of 
their  attitude.4 

This  menacing  situation  in  Slovakia,  coupled  with  the  German  troop 
concentrations  on  the  Polish  frontier  and  the  many  incidents  there,  led 
the  Polish  Government  to  decide  on  general  mobilization  on  that  same 
afternoon,  29  August;  of  this  the  Vice-Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Count 
Szembek,  informed  the  British  and  French  Ambassadors  in  an  interview 
at  4  o’clock.  The  public  announcement  of  the  Presidential  decree  em¬ 
bodying  the  order  was  to  be  made  ‘within  half  an  hour,  perhaps’  (Szembek 
said),5  but,  in  deference  to  the  protests  of  the  two  Ambassadors  against  the 
‘untimeliness’  of  taking  such  an  extreme  measure  while  the  Anglo-German 
negotiations  were  still  in  progress  in  Berlin,  and  to  their  warning  that  it 
might  also  be  construed  by  the  world  as  a  will  to  war  on  Poland’s  part, 
Szembek  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  back  to  the  Foreign  Minister.6  This 
he  did  at  once,  and  after  the  two  Ambassadors  had  apprised  their  respec¬ 
tive  Embassies  of  the  situation,  they  also  went  to  see  Beck  to  repeat  their 
protests.  Kennard,  who  saw  Beck  first,  did  not  meet  with  much  success, 
according  to  Noel,  but,  when  the  latter’s  own  insistence  was  added,  the 
Foreign  Minister  was  disturbed  and  forthwith  telephoned  to  his  Chief  of 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  348. 

2  Telegram  from  Kennard  (ibid.  no.  391).  This  ‘full’  mobilization  was  reported  by  Kennard 
on  the  next  day,  the  28th,  not  to  amount  to  ‘general’  mobilization  (ibid.  no.  405).  Halifax 
commented,  on  receipt  of  these  telegrams  from  Kennard,  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
precisely  in  Hitler’s  language  ‘led  [the]  Polish  Government  last  night  to  take  these  measures  of 
mobilisation’  (ibid.  no.  436). 

3  A  note  saying  that  German  troops  had  been  ordered  to  enter  Slovakia  to  protect  the  territory 

against  ‘imminent’  violation  by  Polish  units  had  been  in  readiness  for  communication  to  the 
Slovak  Government  since  21  August  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vii,  no.  165).  It  was  handed  to  the  Slovak 
Government  at  1 1.45  p.m.  on  27  August  and  the  Slovak  Government  did  what  was  expected  of 
them  by  ‘voluntarily’  making  their  territory  available  for  the  deployment  of  German  troops 
(ibid.  no.  401).  4  Polish  White  Book,  no.  97. 

5  Noel :  L’ Agression  allemande  contre  la  Pologne,  p.  464. 

6  Polish  White  Book,  no.  98;  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  473. 
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Staff  and  obtained  his  consent  to  postpone  the  announcement.1  The 
Ambassador  understood  that  this  postponement  was  to  be  for  only  a  few 
hours,2  so  that  the  actual  mobilization  would  take  effect  on  the  30th,  but 
the  Polish  General  Staff  decided  to  postpone  the  posting  of  the  notices, 
and  the  Government  to  delay  the  issuing  of  a  statement  to  the  press,  until 
noon  on  the  30th,  so  that  mobilization  began  only  at  midnight  of  the 
30th/3ist.3  Even  with  this  precaution  as  to  timing,  the  Polish  order  for 
mobilization  (news  of  which  was  telephoned  to  Berlin  by  the  German 
charge  d’affaires  within  a  few  hours  of  its  announcement)4  figured  con¬ 
stantly  in  Hitler’s  subsequent  efforts  to  justify  his  aggression.5 

From  this  moment  the  British  Government  assumed  entire  responsi¬ 
bility  for  negotiating  with  Germany  on  Poland’s  behalf,  and  it  was  not 
until  midday  on  the  31st  that  Lipski  received  instructions  to  make  contact 
once  more  with  the  German  Government.  The  British  Government  (in 
their  notes  of  the  28th  and  30th)  had  told  Hitler  that  the  Polish  Govern¬ 
ment  were  prepared  to  negotiate,  and  during  the  night  of  the  30th/3ist 
Kennard  had  told  Beck  of  their  reply  to  Berlin.6  At  noon  on  the  31st,  and 
much  more  urgently  at  1 .45  p.m.,  Halifax  sent  renewed  recommendations 
to  Warsaw  to  act  quickly  through  their  Ambassador  in  Berlin,7  but  mean¬ 
while  Beck  (at  12.40  p.m.)  had  instructed  Lipski  to  request  an  interview 
with  Ribbentrop,  or,  failing  him,  with  Weizsacker,  and  to  inform  the 
German  Government  that  the  Polish  Government  were  ‘favourably  con¬ 
sidering’  the  British  suggestion  that  direct  Polish-German  negotiations 
might  possibly  be  resumed,8  and  that  he  would  make  them  ‘a  formal  reply 
on  the  subject  during  the  next  few  hours  at  the  latest’. 

Lipski  immediately  (i.e.  at  1  p.m.)  requested  an  interview  with  the 

1  Noel:  L’ Agression  allemande  contre  la  Pologne,  p.  465. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  475. 

3  Ibid.  nos.  517,  527;  Noel,  op.  cit.  p.  466.  For  the  responsibility  incurred  by  the  Western 
Powers,  and  especially  by  the  French  Ambassador,  in  delaying  Polish  mobilization  see  Namier: 
Diplomatic  Prelude,  pp.  350-2. 

4  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  451 ;  Noel  (op.  cit.  p.  466,  note  1)  comments  that  although  this  message 
was  ready  to  be  telephoned  from  the  German  Embassy  at  about  1  p.m.  it  did  not  leave  Warsaw 
until  5.30  p.m. — so  difficult  was  communication  between  the  two  capitals  at  this  time. 

5  See  e.g.  above,  p.  537. 

6  See  above,  p.  531.  7  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  nos.  583,  596. 

8  Polish  White  Book,  no.  no;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  497;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no. 
630.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  on  the  same  day,  31  August,  Beck  told  Kennard  that  ‘he  would 
now  instruct  M.  Lipski  to  seek  an  interview  [in  Berlin]  ...  in  order  to  say  Poland  had  accepted 
[the]  British  proposals’  (ibid.  no.  608) .  Beck  also  told  Noel  on  the  3 1  st  that  ‘M.  Lipski  is  instructed 
to  state  that  the  Polish  Government  gives  a  reply  in  the  affirmative’  (Livre  jaune  franpais,  no.  307). 
Neither  of  these  statements  quite  squares  with  the  much  vaguer  phrase  used  in  Lipski’s  actual 
instructions.  Why,  one  wonders,  did  not  Beck,  during  the  long  interval  which  supervened 
between  the  time  of  his  interim  instruction  (12.40  p.m.)  and  the  hour  at  which  Lipski  finally 
secured  his  interview  (6.30  p.m.),  send  the  ‘formal  reply’  which  he  had  promised  ‘during  the  next 
few  hours  and  which  Lipski  could  have  given  to  Ribbentrop  instead  of  following  his  earlier  in¬ 
structions?  Bonnet,  commenting  that  ‘M.  Beck  ne  se  hate  pas’,  says  that  he  seems  to  have  failed 
to  sense  the  ‘tragique  de  la  situation’  (Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  pp.  328,  331). 
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German  Foreign  Minister.  At  3  o’clock  Weizsacker  telephoned  to  the 
Ambassador  personally  to  ask  if  he  wanted  to  pay  this  visit  as  a  special 
plenipotentiary  £or  in  some  other  capacity’.  On  Lipski’s  replying  that  he 
wished  as  Ambassador  to  remit  a  communication  from  his  Government, 
he  was  told  that  Ribbentrop  should  be  informed,1  but  it  was  not  until 
6.30  p.m.  that  he  was  able  to  deliver  the  Polish  Government’s  message. 
On  being  asked  once  more  if  he  had  special  powers,2  Lipski  again  replied 
that  he  had  not.  Ribbentrop  then  asked  if  he  had  been  informed  of  the 
German  Government’s  willingness  to  negotiate  with  a  Polish  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  on  the  previous  day,  to  which  Lipski  replied  that  he  had  no  direct 
information.  Ribbentrop  then  closed  the  interview  by  saying  that  he 
would  convey  the  Polish  Government’s  message  to  the  Chancellor.3  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  in  this  interview  Ribbentrop  made  no  attempt  to  give — 
or  even  to  show — to  Lipski  the  text  of  the  German  ‘proposals’,  and  that 
the  Polish  Ambassador  did  not  ask  to  see  them.4 

So  ended  the  last  direct  contact  between  representatives  of  the  Polish 
and  German  Governments.  No  ultimatum  had  been  delivered,  no  hint 
given  that  only  a  few  hours  remained  before  the  German  attack  was  to  be 
launched.  The  exact  hour  for  this— 04.45  hours — had  been  inserted  in  red 
pencil  in  the  final  ‘most  secret’  order  to  the  armed  forces  signed  by  Hitler 
on  that  day,  31  August.3 

1  Polish  White  Book,  no.  1 1 1 ;  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  475. 

2  For  the  importance  (alleged  by  the  Germans)  attaching  to  this  failure  of  the  Poles  to  produce 
a  representative  ‘with  plenary  powers’  see  above,  p.  537. 

3  Polish  White  Book,  no.  112;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  498.  For  Schmidt’s  note  of 
the  interview  see  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  476. 

4  That  Lipski  did  not  ask  for  the  terms  was  possibly  because  he  had  already  seen  the  unofficial 
version  of  them  procured  from  Goring  by  Dahlerus  (see  above,  pp.  535-6),  but  his  action  was 
also  in  accordance  with  his  instructions,  the  Polish  Government  having  feared  that  the  document, 
if  handed  over  officially,  might  be  accompanied  by  an  ultimatum — a  measure  of  caution  with 
which  Halifax  did  not  concur:  he  considered  that  there  could  have  been  no  danger  in  authorizing 
the  Polish  Ambassador  to  receive  a  document  and,  indeed,  that  Lipski  ought  to  have  been  in¬ 
structed  to  receive  the  proposals  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  nos.  608,  632).  Some  British  newspapers  seem 
to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  terms  were  handed  to  the  Polish  Ambassador  ‘at  8  p.m.’ 
that  evening,  and  it  was  left  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  correct  this  misapprehension  by  stating 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  night  of  1  September,  that  ‘the  text  of  these  proposals  has  never 
been  communicated  by  Germany  to  Poland  at  all’.  When  Lipski  heard  the  proposals  broadcast 
at  9  p.m.  after  his  interview,  he  tried  immediately  to  get  into  touch  with  Warsaw,  but  it  was  too 
late:  all  communication  had  been  cut  off  (Cmd.  6106,  no.  104). 

5  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  xxxiv.  456-9  (126-C) ;  translation  in  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  493;  cf.  Documents 
(R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  499.  The  difference  of  fifteen  minutes  between  the  hour  and  that  noted 
originally  in  Jodi’s  diary  on  23  August  (see  p.  51 1,  note  4)  was  due  to  the  postponement  of  the 
attack  for  six  days  and  the  consequent  later  sunrise,  a  matter  of  ten  minutes.  The  attack  was  to 
begin  half  an  hour  before  sunrise  and  the  German  air  force  went  into  action  at  4.40  a.m.  (J.  F.  C. 
Fuller:  The  Second  World  War,  1939-45  (London,  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1948),  p.  50).  Kordt 
(  Wahn  und  Wirklichkeit,  2nd  ed.,  p.  214)  says  that  the  Angriffsoperationen  began  at  5.45  a.m.,  which 
may  have  been  true  of  the  actual  fighting  on  land  but  ignores  the  preparatory  air  bombardment. 
Hesse  ( Hitler  and  the  English,  p.  83)  states  that  the  hour  as  given  in  the  order  was  5.45  a.m.,  but 
this  is  obviously  inaccurate.  He  gives  the  time  of  the  issuing  of  the  final  order  as  12.40  p.m.  on 
the  31st. 
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Part  VI 


(iv)  Rome1 

(a)  Reactions  to  the  German-Soviet  Pact 

The  German-Soviet  Agreement  was  declared  by  the  informed  Italian 
press  to  be  no  surprise  to  the  Fascist  leaders  and  was  greeted  with  un¬ 
disguised  satisfaction  in  some  quarters  because  it  meant  the  end  of  the 
policy  of  encirclement,  that  bogy  always  present  in  the  minds  of  the  two 
chief  Axis  partners.2  But,  although  the  idea  of  such  a  pact  was  not  new  to 
the  Italian  Government,  the  clinching  of  the  deal  certainly  took  them 
completely  by  surprise.3  Ciano,  as  has  been  noted  above,4  was  trying  to 
arrange  a  meeting  with  Ribbentrop  for  22  August  when  the  German 
Foreign  Minister  telephoned  on  the  evening  of  the  21st  to  say  that  he 
was  about  to  leave  for  Moscow  ‘to  sign  a  political  pact  with  the  Soviet 
Government’.  Thereupon  Ciano,  after  conferring  with  Mussolini,  post¬ 
poned  the  meeting  (important  as  they  considered  it  to  be,  since  one  of  the 
reasons  for  it  was  to  insist  on  Italian  non-intervention  in  a  general  war 
which  might  arise  out  of  the  conflict  with  Poland)  until  after  Ribbentrop’s 
return  from  Moscow.  There  is  no  word  in  Ciano’s  Diary  of  recrimination — 
rather  there  is  unwilling  admiration  for  an  adroit  move :  ‘There  is  no  doubt 
the  Germans  have  struck  a  master  blow’,  and  a  note  of  greed:  ‘We  must 
.  .  .  be  ready  ourselves  to  gain  something  in  Croatia  and  Dalmatia.’5  By 
the  next  day,  the  23rd,  Ciano  was  thinking  of  the  new  development  as  ‘not 
really  fundamental’ .  He  had  by  now  seen  Loraine,  the  British  Ambassador, 
who  had  laughed  at  the  Pact  and  said  that  six  months  hence  it  would  not 
seem  ‘such  a  brilliant  move’,  adding  that  he  ‘could  assure  him  that  this 
fresh  development  did  not  affect  in  any  way  the  attitude  of  His  Majesty’s 
Government’.6 

On  the  23rd  also  Ciano  told  Schwerin-Krosigk,  the  German  Finance 
Minister,  who  was  visiting  Rome,  that  in  his  opinion,  despite  the  great 
diplomatic  success  of  the  German-Russian  Pact,  England  and  France 
would  at  once  intervene  if  Germany  attacked  Poland.  This,  he  believed, 
would  create  ‘a  very  serious  situation’,  since  ‘the  Axis  was  not  yet  suffi¬ 
ciently  prepared,  above  all,  economically’  and  would  not  be  ready  for  war 
for  three  years.  The  Axis  Powers  would  ‘certainly  have  initial  military 
successes;  but  the  enemy  would  survive  these  and  would  wage  a  war  of 
attrition  of  long  duration’.  To  Schwerin-Krosigk’s  remark  that  Hitler 

1  For  a  detailed  chronology  of  events  during  the  last  ten  days  of  August  (with  particular 
reference  to  Italy),  edited  by  Mario  Toscano,  see  D.D.It.  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  appendix  i, 
PP-  399-4I4- 

2  e-g-  Crayda  in  Giornale  d’ Italia,  23  August  19391  a^so  Lavoro  Fascista,  22  August  1939,  quoted 
in  Manchester  Guardian ,  23  August  1939. 

3  Donosti:  Mussolini  e  VEuropa,  p.  209;  Kordt:  Wahn  und  Wirklichkeit,  2nd  ed.,  p.  175. 

4  See  above,  p.  284.  5  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  22  August  1939. 

6  D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  no.  214;  cf.  Ciano,  op.  cit.  23  August  1939. 
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did  not  believe  that  England  and  France  would  intervene  Ciano  replied 
that  he  was  afraid  that  Hitler  would  prove  wrong  this  time.1 

For  news  of  the  German  negotiations  with  Russia  from  Hitler  himself 
his  Italian  partner  had  to  wait  until  the  afternoon  of  the  25th,  when 
Mackensen  brought  him  a  message2  which  (among  other  points)3  ex¬ 
plained  that  Hitler’s  reason  for  not  telling  the  Italians  sooner  of  these 
negotiations  was  the  uncertainty  of  their  success.  But  now  the  pact  with 
Russia  was  an  established  fact  and  by  it  the  Axis  Powers  stood  to  gain 
immeasurably,  for  their  fear  of  encirclement  was  now  dissipated.  To  have 
Russia  as  an  ally  would  be  a  safeguard  against  any  hostile  intentions  of 
Eastern  European  states,  and  he  instanced  Rumania  and  Turkey  in  parti¬ 
cular.  This  last  point  clearly  impressed  Mussolini :  Mackensen’s  report  to 
Berlin  of  the  interview4  spoke  of  his  ‘particularly  keen  interest’  in  the 
probable  effects  of  the  Pact  on  Rumania  and  Turkey.  In  fact,  said  Mac¬ 
kensen,  Mussolini  appeared  to  be  ‘in  complete  agreement’  with  the 
Moscow  Pact;  indeed,  he  said  that  he  had  himself  suggested  to  Goring  in 
the  previous  April  that  some  such  approach  should  be  made  to  Russia.5 

(b)  Mussolini’s  Indecisions 

Ciano’s  conviction  that  the  German-Russian  non-aggression  pact  was 
not  going  fundamentally  to  alter  facts,  and  that  the  Western  Powers 
would  not  be  deterred  by  it  from  supporting  Poland  if  she  were  attacked, 
made  him  attempt  to  act  as  a  brake  on  Mussolini’s  impetuosity.  He  was 
also,  personally,  very  dubious  about  the  wisdom  of  the  Italians  allying 
themselves,  come  what  might,  with  the  Nazis.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
had  returned  from  the  Obersalzberg  talks  earlier  in  August  in  a  strongly 
anti-German  mood.  He  and  Ribbentrop,  at  Salzburg,  had  been  at  logger- 
heads  throughout  their  meeting  and  his  talks  with  Hitler  later  were  not 
much  more  amicable — in  his  own  words,  he  had  ‘had  an  odious  time’.6 
He  had  done  his  best  to  convince  Mussolini  on  his  return  that  Hitler  had 
betrayed  the  Pact  of  Steel,  but  the  Duce  was  still  hankering  to  intervene 
militarily  in  support  of  Germany.  According  to  Ciano — and  indeed  in  the 
opinion  of  others  too7 — it  was  his  restraining  influence  which  prevented 
Mussolini  from  taking  any  decision  which  would  commit  Italy  to  rushing 
into  war  at  Hitler’s  bidding. 

Mussolini,  for  his  part,  in  these  last  days  of  August,  showed  no  sort  of 

1  Schwerin-Krosigk  at  once  sent  a  written  account  of  this  interview  (from  which  the  above 

quotations  are  taken)  to  Ribbentrop  through  Mackensen  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vii,  no.  227). 

3  For  text  see  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  266;  D.D.It.  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  245. 

3  For  this  letter,  the  beginning  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini’s  exchange  of  notes,  see  further  below, 
p_  56^  4  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  280. 

5  See  above,  p.  291.  6  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  679. 

7  Ciano’s  personal  influence  with  the  Italian  Cabinet  ‘must  not  be  underrated’  (Loraine  to 

Halifax,  22  August:  ibid.  no.  160). 
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consistency  of  thought  or  action.1  At  first  he  let  himself  be  persuaded  by 
Ciano  (who  was  anxiously  following  the  course  of  the  Anglo-German 
negotiations  in  Berlin)  to  accede  to  the  British  Ambassador’s  appeal  for 
Italian  mediation  made  originally,  on  Halifax’s  instructions,  on  20  August2 
and  on  the  23rd  he  authorized  Ciano  to  tell  Loraine  that  Mussolini  had 
in  mind  ‘a  new  fact’ — the  only  one  with  any  chance — namely,  that  the 
Poles  should  give  up  Danzig  to  Germany  and  that  the  ensuing  negotiations 
should  be  ‘developed  by  a  real  peace  conference’.3  Ciano  consequently 
spoke  in  this  sense  to  Loraine,  but  the  plan  naturally  failed  to  receive 
British  support;  such  advice  to  Poland  without  the  offer  from  Germany  of 
adequate  safeguards,  and  agreement  by  her  that  there  should  be  an  inter¬ 
national  guarantee,  was  (in  Halifax’s  view)  out  of  the  question.4 

But,  after  this  gesture  of  would-be  mediation,  Mussolini  swung  back  on 
the  evening  of  that  same  day,  the  23rd,  to  his  warlike  mood.  ‘He  talks  of 
armies  and  of  attacks’,  noted  Ciano.  The  Foreign  Minister  was  to  visit 
the  King  on  the  next  day,  the  24th,  on  another  matter,  but  the  conversa¬ 
tion  turned  almost  wholly  on  the  present  situation  and  on  the  state  of  the 
army — which  the  King  declared  to  be  ‘pitiful’.  He  also  told  Ciano  that 
after  thirty-two  personal  inspections  he  considered  the  defence  on  the 
French  frontier  to  be  useless  against  French  troops.5  This  report,  repeated 
by  Ciano  to  Mussolini  on  the  next  morning,  served  to  check  the  Duce’s 
bellicose  plans.  There  was,  moreover,  serious  news  from  Berlin  which 
added  to  his  doubts.  During  the  night  of  the  24th/25th  (as  stated  earlier)6 
Ciano  was  rung  up  by  Ribbentrop  to  say  that  the  situation  had  become 
critical.  Determined  to  make  Mussolini  see  reason  Ciano  hastened  in  the 
morning  to  the  Palazzo  Venezia  and  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  approve 
a  communication  to  Hitler  declaring  that  for  the  time  being  Italy  could 
not  intervene.  Back  in  the  Palazzo  Chigi,  Ciano  had  prepared  the  mes¬ 
sage  by  12.15  p.m.,  but  it  was  not  dispatched.7  Mussolini  called  him  back: 
he  had  changed  his  mind.  He  evidently  dreaded  Hitler’s  anger  and  he 
declared  that  he  was  ready  to  intervene.  Ciano  saw  that  it  was  useless  to 
argue  with  him  and  he  was  forced  to  remain  inactive.8  The  ensuing  silence 
from  Rome  during  most  of  the  25th  and  Attolico’s  consequently  embarass- 
ing  interviews  with  the  Nazi  leaders  have  already  been  noted.9 

1  On  this  see  Hofer:  War  Premeditated,  pp.  75-78. 

2  See  above,  p.  203. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  192;  cf.  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  23  August  1939. 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  222. 

5  Ciano,  op.  cit.  24  August  1939.  Donosti  {Mussolini  e  VEuropa,  pp.  212-13),  also  reporting 
the  meeting,  adds  that  the  King  wanted  Mussolini  to  promise  that  general  mobilization  would  not 
be  ordered  without  his  (the  King’s)  consent. 

6  See  above,  pp.  519-20. 

7  D.D.It.  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  232. 

8  Ciano,  op.  cit.  25  August  1939. 

9  See  above,  pp.  519-20. 
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(c)  Italy’s  Non-Intervention:  Hitler  and  Mussolini  exchange 

Messages,  25-27  August1 

While  during  25  August  Mussolini  was  still  hesitating  about  the  policy 
that  the  Italians  should  adopt,  and  while  Ciano  was  consequently  unable 
to  send  any  definite  message  to  Berlin,  their  path  was  made  plainer  by  the 
arrival  of  Hitler’s  letter  to  Mussolini2  in  the  early  afternoon.3  The  purport 
of  the  letter  was  twofold:  it  conveyed  (as  noted  earlier)4  the  Chancellor’s 
explanation  of  the  Moscow  Pact,  but  it  also  contained  the  very  serious 
news  of  Germany’s  imminent  attack  upon  Poland.  Germany’s  relations 
with  Poland  [said  Hitler],  never  satisfactory  since  the  spring,  had  in  the 
last  lew  weeks  (and  for  this  he  blamed  Britain’s  interference)  become 
intolerable.  This  danger  from  Poland,  he  suggested,  had  been  one  of  the 
causes  of  his  anxiety  to  conclude  the  pact  with  Russia.  Polish  mobilization 
had  led  to  the  Germans  following  suit;  acts  of  provocation  and  border 
violations  were  of  daily  occurrence.  But  there  was  a  limit,  and  if  the  Poles 
should  overstep  that  limit  he  would  ‘act  immediately’.  He  did  not  ask 
Mussolini  for  help  in  so  many  words,  but  ended  by  saying  that  ‘in  a 
similar  situation  I  would  have  complete  understanding  for  Italy’,  and 
assured  the  Duce  that  ‘in  any  such  case  you  could  be  sure  of  my  attitude 
from  the  outset’.  The  phrasing  might  be  inverted  but  its  meaning  was  only 
too  plain  to  the  Italian  leaders.  In  Mackensen’s  presence  Mussolini  put 
on  a  bold  front;  he  could  see  that  German-Polish  relations  had  deteriorated 
beyond  repair  and  that  a  ‘conflagration  was  not  only  inevitable  but 
imminent’.  He  tried,  without  success,  to  elicit  from  Mackensen  the  exact 
hour  of  the  expected  attack  (of  which  Hitler  had  given  no  hint  in  his  letter), 
repeating  once  more  his  wish  that  war  could  have  been  postponed  for  two 
or  three  years.  But,  ‘at  all  events’  (the  Ambassador  reported  him  as 
saying),  he  stood  beside  his  ally  unconditionally.5 

But,  when  once  the  interview  was  over,  less  rash  counsels  prevailed. 
Ciano  had  now  no  difficulty  in  making  Mussolini  realize  what  Hitler 
expected  of  them  and  the  dangerous  position  that  they  were  in.  At  his 
instigation6  Mussolini  himself  composed  an  answer  to  Hitler.7  Repeating 
much  of  what  he  had  said  to  Mackensen,  he  quickly  came  to  what  he 
called  the  ‘practical  attitude’  of  Italy.  (At  this  point  Ciano  interpolated 
the  earlier— and  much  blunter— message  that  he  had  framed  in  the  morning 

1  The  texts  of  these  notes  (mainly  translations  from  Hitler  e  Mussolini ,  nos.  1-9)  are  reproduced 
in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  184-93. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  266;  D.D.lt.  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  245. 

3  Ciano  ( Diario  {1939-43),  25  August  1939)  notes  that  the  message  arrived  at  2  o’clock; 
Mackensen  (according  to  D.D.lt.  loc.  cit.)  delivered  it  to  Mussolini  at  3.20  p.m. 

4  See  above,  p.  563.  5  Mackensen’s  report  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vii,  no.  280). 

6  Ciano,  loc.  cit. 

7  Text  in  D.D.lt.  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  250;  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  271.  Mussolini  had  drafted 
a  letter  of  the  same  tenor  on  21  August,  but  it  had  never  been  presented  (see  above,  p.  284). 
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but  had  been  prevented  from  sending.)  This  stated  that  if  Germany 
attacked  Poland  and  the  conflict  remained  localized,  Italy  would  afford 
all  the  political  and  economic  help  asked  of  her;  but,  if  Germany1  attacked 
and  should  draw  Poland’s  Western  allies  into  the  war,  then,  Mussolini 
said,  he  must  warn  Hitler  that  the  Italians  could  not  ‘take  the  initiative’  in 
any  military  operations  unless  Germany  supplied  them  immediately  with 
the  military  supplies  and  raw  materials  necessary  to  meet  the  attack  that 
France  and  Britain  would  launch  against  them.  Italy’s  unpreparedness 
for  war,  he  said,  had  been  repeatedly  made  plain  to  the  Germans. 

This,  of  course,  was  no  empty  excuse,2  but  Mussolini  (in  spite  of  what 
he  now  emphasized  to  Hitler)  had  refused  many  times  to  listen  to  warnings 
from  his  own  military  advisers.  It  was  probably  because  the  passive  role 
forced  on  him  by  circumstances  was  so  distasteful  to  him  that  he  en¬ 
couraged  the  malady  of  self-deception  about  military  preparedness  (this 
was  at  the  moment  also  afflicting  the  French  Government).  Unreadiness 
was  matched  by  unwillingness — certainly  among  the  army  chiefs  and  the 
general  public,  who  were  strongly  against  war,3  as  they  were  against  the 
pro-German  policy  of  the  present  regime. 

Mussolini’s  answer  to  Hitler  was  (as  told  above)4  brought  by  Attolico 
to  the  Reichskanzlei  at  6  p.m.  on  the  25th,  and  by  9.30  on  that  evening 
Mussolini  received  from  Mackensen  Hitler’s  riposte.  Having  heard 
Mussolini’s  condition  for  entering  ‘a  major  European  conflict’,  Hitler 
asked  for  more  precise  information.  What  munitions  and  raw  materials 
did  they  require,  and  within  what  time?  On  that  depended  his  ability 
to  fulfil  their  demands.5  Mackensen  was  told  that  these  demands  would  be 
sent  to  Berlin  on  the  next  day.6  Here  there  seemed  to  the  Fascist  leaders 
to  be  a  loop-hole  for  escape :  a  list  should  be  compiled  of  such  proportions 
that  fulfilment  of  it  would  be  impossible. 

The  next  morning,  accordingly,  was  spent  by  Mussolini  and  Ciano,  in 
consultation  with  their  Chiefs  of  Staff  (and  encouraged,  according  to 

1  So  in  the  Italian  original;  the  Editors  of  the  German  Foreign  Documents  point  out  that  in  the 
German  version  the  word  ‘Germany’  here  had  been  crossed  out  and  ‘Poland’  typed  above  it 
( D.Ger.F.P .  vii,  no.  271,  note  5). 

2  See  Loraine’s  reports  from  Rome  during  August  (e.g.  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  nos.  96,  269).  Cf.  also 
p.  278  above.  A  memorandum  by  a  confidant  of  Mackensen’s,  submitted  by  the  latter  to  Weiz- 
sacker  on  29  August,  stressed  Italy  s  present  naval  weakness,  her  acute  shortage  of  iron  ore,  the 
absorption  of  money  and  labour  in  Mussolini’s  programme  of  public  works  (envisaged  to  last  for 
three  years),  and  the  unreadiness  of  the  depleted  forces  in  Libya  to  arrest  the  attack  that  the 
French  were  known  to  be  planning  there  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vii,  no.  438). 

3  Loraine  reported  more  than  once  that  Italy  had  no  will  to  war  (see  e.g.  D.Brit.F  P  vii  nos 

71,  160).  ’  ‘ 

4  See  above,  pp.  520-1. 

5  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  277;  D.D.It.  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  262. 

6  Mackensen  sent  word  to  Ribbentrop  on  that  same  night  that  the  Italians  would  compile 
two  lists  by  the  next  day  the  first  calculating  for  a  war  of  six  months’  duration,  the  second 
for  one  of  twelve  months  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vii,  no.  282).  In  the  event  only  the  larger  list  was  sent. 
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Ciano,1  even  by  Mackensen,  who  was  hostile  to  Hitler’s  ‘military  adven¬ 
ture’),  in  compiling  a  list  of  Italy’s  needs.  The  list,  comments  Ciano,  was 
‘enough  to  kill  a  bull — if  a  bull  could  read  it’.2  It  represented  require¬ 
ments  for  a  war  of  twelve  months :  6  million  tons  of  coal  and  steel,  and 
7  million  tons  of  oil;  thousands  of  tons  of  minerals,  chemicals,  rubber,  &c.; 
machinery  for  war  factories  (a  list  of  which  was  already  in  Keitel’s  posses¬ 
sion) ;  150  batteries  of  anti-aircraft  guns  to  protect  the  industrial  plants 
in  the  square  formed  by  Turin-Genoa-Milan-Savona.  These  supplies, 
Mussolini  wrote,  were  absolutely  essential  if  Italy  was  to  fight,  but  he 
concluded  with  his  usual  offer  of  political  support.3 

The  Italian  demands  were  dispatched  at  noon  on  the  26th,  and  in  Berlin, 
Attolico,  presenting  them  to  Hitler,  took  it  on  himself  to  ask  for  immediate 
delivery.  This  (as  he  informed  Ciano  later  in  the  afternoon)  was  deliberate 
on  his  part,  for,  in  his  earnest  wish  to  prevent  Italy  from  being  drawn  into 
the  war,  he  aimed  at  discouraging  the  Germans  from  meeting  Italy’s 
demands.4  Neither  this  manoeuvre  nor  the  deliberately  excessive  list  of 
requirements  deceived  the  German  leaders.5  ‘It  became  evident’,  Goring 
observed  at  the  Nuremberg  Trial  in  March  1946,  ‘that  the  demands  made 
by  the  Italians  which  could  not  be  fulfilled  by  us  were  formulated  in  order 
to  keep  Italy  out  of  the  war.’6  Appearances,  nevertheless,  were  kept  up : 
Hitler’s  answer,7  dispatched  just  after  3  p.m.  on  26  August,  received  in 
Rome  at  4  p.m.,  and  given  to  Mussolini  by  Mackensen  shortly  after 
5  o’clock,  conveyed  the  hoped-for  news  that  Germany  could  supply  only 
a  much-scaled-down  quantity  of  Italy’s  needs  (excluding  the  amounts 
requested  of  coal,  iron,  and  timber,  which  could  be  met  in  full),  and  that 
of  the  150  anti-aircraft  batteries  demanded  only  thirty  could  be  sent  at 
once.  The  fact  that  Attolico  had  asked  for  immediate  delivery8  made  the 

1  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  25  August  1939.  2  Ibid.  26  August  1939. 

3  D.D.It.  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  293;  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  301. 

4  D.D.It.  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  299;  Ciano,  loc.  cit.  The  Italian  Ambassador,  Attolico’s, 
contribution  towards  safeguarding  Italy’s  position  at  this  juncture  was  recognized  by  Ciano  at  the 

time  of  Attolico’s  death  in  1942,  when  he  notes  (ibid.  9  February  1942) :  ‘We  owe  it  to  him  in 
large  measure  if  in  September  we  did  not  immediately  join  the  Germans  and  thereby  incur  the 
consequences  which  would  have  followed.’ 

5  Mackensen,  on  Ribbentrop’s  instructions,  called  on  Ciano  at  3.15  p.m.  to  ‘verify’  the  list  of 
figures.  The  Ambassador,  in  his  report  on  this  interview,  noted  that  Ciano  took  his  request 
as  a  proof  that  ‘Berlin  was  obviously  surprised  at  the  high  figures’  and  that  he  expatiated  on 
the  fact  that  Italy’s  needs  must  already  be  well  known  in  Berlin.  Ciano  gave  the  Ambassador  a 
copy  of  Mussolini’s  letter,  as  proof  that  the  list  of  Italian  requirements  had  been  correctly 
transmitted  to  Berlin  {D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  308). 

6  I.M.T.  Nuremberg,  ix.  597. 

7  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  307;  D.D.It.  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  298. 

8  Mussolini’s  comment  on  this  (according  to  Mackensen’s  report  of  the  interview  in  which  he 
presented  this  letter  of  Hitler’s)  was  that  Attolico’s  request  for  delivery  of  all  the  items  before  the 
outbreak  of  war  was  ‘completely  incomprehensible,  as  even  the  Almighty  Himself  could  not 
transport  such  quantities  here  in  a  few  days’.  Here,  Mackensen  says,  Ciano  interrupted  to  say 
that  the  mistake  ‘had  long  since  been  cleared  up’  {D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  320).  As  the  ‘mistake’  had 
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request  for  material  impossible,  if  only  because  of  lack  of  transport.  Hitler 
realized,  therefore,  that  Italy  could  not  fight  but  declared  that  he  under¬ 
stood  Mussolini’s  position.  In  a  further  message  sent  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  27th  (reaching  Rome  at  3.40  a.m.  and  handed  to  Mussolini  at 
9  o’clock),  Hitler  repeated  that  he  understood  and  respected  Mussolini’s 
attitude  and  would  only  make  three  demands :  first,  that  ‘psychologically’ 
Italy  should  so  support  Germany  that  for  the  present  the  world  was  kept 
in  ignorance  of  Italy’s  real  intention  of  declaring  herself  a  neutral; 
secondly,  that  British  and  French  forces  should  be  immobilized  by  Italian 
military  demonstrations;  and,  thirdly,  that  in  the  coming  war  with  the 
West  Italy  should  provide  Germany  with  industrial  and  agricultural  man¬ 
power.1 

Mussolini’s  acquiescence  was  telegraphed  to  Berlin  by  Mackensen  at 
about  4  o’clock  on  the  same  day,  the  27th:  ‘The  Duce  will  .  .  .  carry  out 
the  Fiihrer’s  requests  one  hundred  per  cent.’2  Mussolini  himself,  in  a 
message  sent  at  4.30  p.m.,  promised  full  psychological  support  (by  radio, 
propaganda,  &c.)  and  gave  details  of  the  disposition  of  the  Italian  forces 
on  the  French  frontier  and  in  Libya.  He  also  agreed  to  send  as  many 
labourers  to  Germany  as  was  compatible  with  the  needs  of  Italian  mobi¬ 
lization.3  Hitler’s  first  two  requests,  and  Mussolini’s  compliance  with 
them,  had  the  desired  effect — at  any  rate  vis-a-vis  France.  Gamelin 
writes:  ‘L’attitude  incertaine  de  l’ltalie  nous  coutait  ainsi  24  divisions, 
tandis  qu’en  aout  1914  la  garantie  de  sa  neutralite  nous  avait  permis  de 
transporter  toutes  nos  forces  sur  le  nord-est.’4 

In  Ciano’s  opinion,  however,  the  promised  show  of  force  towards 
France  and  Britain  was  dangerous,  for  throughout  these  days  he  was 
striving  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  these  two  Powers — especially  the 
latter.  Ciano  prided  himself,  on  the  strength  of  his  frequent  and  amicable 
telephone  conversations  with  Halifax,  that  he  and  the  British  Foreign 
Secretary  were  seeing  eye  to  eye.  This  friendly  relation  was  endorsed,  in 
Ciano’s  opinion,  by  two  further  developments.  It  was  through  Loraine 

not  been  put  right  before  the  dispatch  of  Hitler’s  letter  soon  after  3  p.m.,  this  was  a  slight  exag¬ 
geration,  but  it  was  true  that  Attolico  had  sent  a  message  to  Ribbentrop  through  Weizsacker 
during  the  day  to  the  effect  that  Italy  was  demanding  immediate  delivery  of  only  part  of  the 
materials  listed,  and  that  Ribbentrop  had  been  unable  to  convey  this  message  to  Hitler  before 
his  letter  went  off  (ibid.  no.  31 1).  Finally,  an  official  message  was  telephoned  by  Ciano  to  Berlin 
at  6.42  p.m.  to  explain  ‘the  misunderstanding  into  which  Attolico  involuntarily  fell’:  Mussolini 
had  never  meant  the  delivery  of  all  the  material  to  be  ‘immediate’,  but  to  be  spread  over  the 
next  twelve  months  ( D.D.It .  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  304;  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  317). 

1  Ibid.  no.  341 ;  D.D.It.  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  329. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  349. 

3  D.D.It.  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  341 ;  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  350. 

4  Gamelin:  Servir,  iii.  35.  This  uncertainty  in  France  about  Italy’s  attitude  was  only  dissipated 
on  the  morning  of  1  September  when  Bonnet  received  a  message  from  Loraine  in  Rome  with 
the  information  that  Ciano  had  just  observed  to  him:  ‘Whatever  happens,  Italy  will  not  fight 
against  England  or  France’  (Bonnet:  Fin  Pune  Europe,  pp.  346-7). 
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that  the  Fascist  leaders  first  learned,  on  the  27th,  of  Hitler’s  proposals  to 
Britain  made  on  the  25th,1  including  ‘an  alliance  or  something  like  it’ — 
another  blow  to  the  Italians’  prestige,  for,  according  to  Ciano,  they  had 
been  kept  ‘entirely  in  the  dark’  about  this  move.  But  this  fact  Ciano  did 
not  reveal  to  the  British  Ambassador,  and  in  a  telephone  conversation 
with  Halifax  later  in  the  day  he  declared  that  the  Italian  Government  had 
known  about  Hitler’s  offer,  which  he  urged  Halifax  not  to  reject.  He  was 
assured  by  Halifax  that  the  British  Government  would  never  refuse  dis¬ 
cussions  with  Germany,  but  that  their  position  about  Poland  would  be 
made  quite  plain.2  The  conversation,  Ciano  comments,  reflected  ‘extreme 
cordiality’  on  both  sides.3  The  second  sign  of  apparent  British  goodwill 
was  the  fact  that  on  the  previous  day,  the  26th,  Halifax  had  sent  to  Ciano, 
through  Loraine,  advance  information  of  the  closing  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  to  British  shipping  by  the  Admiralty  (announced  in  London  on  the 
28th  and  published  on  the  next  day  in  the  British  press)  emphasizing  that 
this  was  merely  a  precautionary  measure  and  in  no  way  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  prelude  to  hostilities  against  Italy.4 

(d)  Mussolini  proposes  a  Conference 

There  followed  a  few  uneasy  days  while  the  Anglo-German  negotiations 
were  being  pursued  in  Berlin.  A  telephone  message  from  Ribbentrop  to 
Mackensen  on  27  August  spoke  of  a  rumour  that  was  said  to  be  circulating 
in  Rome  that  there  was  an  easing  of  tension  in  the  German-Polish  situa¬ 
tion.  This  was  wholly  false :  the  exact  opposite  was  the  case,  and  Mackensen 
was  advised  to  ensure  that  Mussolini  and  Ciano  did  not  believe  the 
rumour.5  During  that  same  evening,  the  27th,  Attolico  made  a  move  in 
Berlin,  apparently  on  his  own  initiative.  He  was  calling  on  Weizsacker  to 
discuss  some  economic  matter  when  ‘of  his  own  accord’  (Weizsacker 
notes)  he  said  that  Mussolini  was  still  prepared,  if  Hitler  gave  his  consent, 
to  put  forward  a  scheme  for  a  peaceful  settlement  between  Germany  and 
Poland.  What  was  in  his  mind,  Attolico  said,  was  that  Germany’s  right  to 
acquire  Danzig  should  first  be  recognized  and  that  a  conference6  should 
be  called  to  discuss,  not  only  outstanding  questions  between  Germany  and 
Poland,  but  also  the  Franco-Italian  dispute,  colonial  problems,  raw 
materials,  and  limitation  of  armaments.  Alternatively,  purely  political 
questions  between  Germany  and  Poland,  and  between  France  and  Italy, 
might  be  omitted  from  the  agenda  of  the  conference  but  dealt  with  simul- 

1  See  above,  pp.  518-19.  2  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  373. 

3  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  27  August  1939.  4  D.Brit.F.P.  vn,  nos.  324,  500. 

5  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  357;  cf.  Hitler  e  Mussolini,  no.  18. 

6  For  Mussolini’s  earlier  proposals  for  a  conference  see  above,  pp.  276-7  and  406,  note  7  (the 
suggestion  made  to  Germany  in  the  Magistrati  Memorandum  in  July) ;  pp.  202-3,  284  (renewed 
consideration  of  the  idea  on  20  August  by  the  Italians) ;  and  p.  564  (the  suggestion  put  to  Halifax 
on  the  23rd).  Cf.  also  Hofer:  War  Premeditated,  pp.  144  seqq. 
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taneously.  Finally,  Attolico  said  that  Mussolini  would  also  be  prepared 
to  support  any  proposal  for  direct  Polish-German  negotiations.  Weiz- 
sacker  at  once  informed  Ribbentrop  of  the  conversation  and  it  was  decided 
that  Tor  the  present’  no  answer  should  be  given  to  Attolico.1 

Mussolini  pursued  these  restraining  tactics  on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th. 
Learning  through  Attolico  that  Hitler  was  on  that  day  studying  the  British 
note  of  the  28th,2  he  sent  word  to  Hitler  through  the  Ambassador  that,  as 
a  true  friend,  he  considered  that  the  British  proposals  offered  a  favourable 
solution  to  Germany.3  He  also  sent  a  verbal  message,  through  Attolico, 
to  the  effect  that  ‘every  action  which  in  the  Fiihrer’s  view  Mussolini  could 
undertake  in  the  political  or  diplomatic  sphere  would  be  carried  out  with 
great  willingness  by  the  Duce’,  and  in  particular  that  he  would  be  ready 
to  take  any  action  that  Germany  wanted  in  London.4  Attolico  reported, 
at  9  o’clock  that  evening,  just  after  he  had  seen  Hitler,  that  the  Chancellor 
was  grateful  for  Mussolini’s  messages:  although  sceptical  of  the  British 
initiative,  he  had  agreed  to  enter  into  direct  negotiations  with  Poland  and 
was  awaiting  their  envoy.5 

At  9.45  a.m.  on  30  August,  however,  when  Mackensen  saw  Ciano  in 
order  to  give  him  a  note  of  the  interview  between  Ribbentrop  and  Attolico 
on  the  29th,  Ciano  said  that  ‘a  peaceful  settlement  now  seemed  to  him 
impossible’  in  view  of  the  deployment  of  troops  on  both  sides.6  And  on  the 
31st,  early  in  the  morning,  came  bad  news  from  Berlin.  Attolico  tele¬ 
phoned  at  9  o’clock  that  the  situation  was  desperate :  the  continued  silence 
of  the  Poles  on  the  subject  of  direct  negotiations  was  ruining  any  chance 
of  averting  war.  Indeed,  he  added,  war  was  inevitable  unless  there  should 
be  some  immediate  new  development  and  he  suggested  that  this  might 
take  the  form  of  a  message  from  the  Duce.7  Here  was  Mussolini’s  cue :  he 
could  now  translate  into  action  the  various  suggestions  which  he  had  made 
during  the  last  few  weeks  for  holding  a  conference.  The  initiative  was  his : 
he  would  make  a  bid  for  fame  by  intervening  on  behalf  of  peace. 

On  the  receipt  of  Attolico’s  message  Ciano  went  at  once  to  consult  with 
Mussolini.  They  agreed  that  their  first  step  must  be  to  tell  the  British 
Government  immediately  that  Mussolini  could  intervene  with  Hitler  only 
if  he  brought  ‘a  fat  prize:  Danzig’.8  Ciano  accordingly  telephoned  to 
Halifax  at  1 1  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  to  say  that  Mussolini  was 
prepared,  if  he  might  tell  Hitler  that  ‘there  was  a  new  situation  in  regard 


1  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  395. 

2  See  above,  p.  527.  Attolico  had  heard  this  from  Ribbentrop,  whom  he  had  seen  soon  after 

midday.  Ribbentrop  had  told  him  then  that  matters  had  already  gone  too  far  for  suggestions  of 
the  kind  which  Attolico  had  outlined  to  Weizsacker  on  the  27th  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vii,  no.  411;  D.D.It. 
ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  408).  3  Ibid.  no.  414;  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  417. 

4  Ibid.  no.  418.  5  D.D.It.  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  418. 

6  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  444.  7  D.D.It.  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  nos.  483,  487. 

8  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  31  August  1939. 
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to  Danzig’,  to  propose  a  conference  for  the  settlement  of  the  other  questions.1 
This  suggestion,  naturally,  proved  unacceptable  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  (Danzig  seemed  to  them,  Halifax  told  Ciano,  to  be  the  ‘very  heart 
of  the  dispute’),2  whereupon  Ciano — although  himself  sceptical  as  to 
whether  Hitler  would  ever  agree  to  the  plan — immediately  summoned 
the  British  Ambassador  and  told  him  what  he  had  told  Halifax.  (It  does 
not  appear  that  he  told  Loraine  of  Halifax’s  unfavourable  reception  of  the 
Italian  proposal.)  Loraine  pressed  Ciano  to  say  that,  if  Danzig  should 
revert  to  Germany,  Mussolini  would  make  a  stand  against  Hitler’s  getting 
the  Corridor  as  well.  Ciano  would  not  commit  himself  on  this,  but  he  did 
think  that  if  Mussolini  could  so  ‘obtain’  Danzig  for  Hitler  he  would  use 
all  his  influence  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  making  war.3 

At  12.50  p.m.  Ciano  once  more  telephoned  to  Halifax  (Loraine  being 
at  his  side)  with  a  new  proposal  from  Mussolini,  with  whom  he  had  mean¬ 
while  been  in  consultation.  This  proposal,  omitting  any  reference  to 
Danzig,  was  to  invite  Germany  to  a  conference  on  5  September  with  the 
object  of  examining  those  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  which  were 
at  the  root  of  the  trouble — doubtless  with  regard  to  Italian  as  well  as 
German  grievances.  Ciano  said  that  he  had  already  put  this  suggestion 
to  the  French  Ambassador,  and  that,  if  Britain  and  France  would  accept 
the  idea,  Mussolini  would  then  submit  the  invitation  to  Hitler.4  Ciano 
begged  for  an  early  answer,  but  he  received  none  during  that  day. 

Meanwhile,  in  Berlin,  Attolico  saw  Ribbentrop  at  5  p.m.  and  told 
him  that  it  was  Mussolini’s  ‘urgent  desire’  that  Hitler  should  receive 
Lipski  and  thus  establish  the  ‘minimum  contact  necessary  for  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  a  final  breach’.  Ribbentrop  replied  that  Hitler  had  been  waiting 
in  vain  for  the  Polish  negotiator,  but  that  Mussolini’s  wish  should  be 
transmitted  to  him.  On  Attolico’s  asking  for  the  text  of  the  German 
proposals  Ribbentrop  promised  that  he  should  have  these  later  in  the 
afternoon.5  This  promise  was  fulfilled  at  7  o’clock  at  an  interview  be¬ 
tween  Hitler  and  Attolico,  and,  when  Hitler  observed  that  owing  to  the 
Polish  attitude  ‘the  proposals  no  longer  held  good’,  Attolico  asked  whether 
Hitler  would  now  agree  to  Mussolini’s  acting  as  mediator.  Hitler  said  that 
they  ‘must  first  await  the  course  of  events’ ;  in  their  present  state  of  mind 
the  Poles  would  pay  no  attention  to  Mussolini.6 

Ciano,  waiting  for  the  answer  to  his  message  to  Halifax,  was  informed 
at  8  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  31st  by  the  Italian  telephone  authorities 
that  London  had  suspended  all  telephone  communication  with  Italy. 
Ciano  was  upset :  he  thought  it  a  forerunner  of  a  state  of  hostilities  and 


1  Attolico  told  Weizsacker  at  11.30  a.m.  about  this  telephone  conversation  with  Halifax 

(. D.Ger.F.P .  vii,  no.  467).  2  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  nos.  580,  627. 

3  Ibid.  no.  584.  4  Ibid.  no.  590. 

5  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  474.  6  Ibid.  no.  478. 
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complained  bitterly  to  Loraine,  who  also  thought  it  most  ill  advised  and 
at  once  begged  the  Foreign  Office  to  have  at  least  the  official  telephone 
communication  restored  immediately.1  But  there  were  other  reasons  for 
the  delay  in  answering  Ciano :  Halifax  had  to  put  Mussolini’s  plan  before 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  French  Government  (to  whom  Ciano  had  also 
submitted  his  proposal)  had  to  be  consulted.2  Meanwhile  Loraine  had 
rung  up  Halifax,  strongly  supporting  the  plan  for  a  conference.  A  prior 
acceptance  in  principle  by  England  and  France  would  make  it  harder  for 
Hitler  to  refuse— so  Loraine  read  Mussolini’s  calculations.  Ciano  had  also 
assured  him  that  Poland  and  Russia  would  be  invited,  and  possibly  Spain 
as  well.3 

At  10.30  on  the  next  morning,  1  September,  even  though  the  German 
attack  on  Poland  had  begun,  Bonnet  let  the  French  Ambassador  in  Rome 
know  that  a  reply  ‘favourable  in  principle’  to  Mussolini’s  proposal  would 
be  coming.  By  noon  the  formal  replies  had  arrived  in  Rome.  The  British 
answer  was  appreciative  of  the  Italians’  efforts,  although  events  had  made 
the  question  of  a  conference  academic.4  The  French  reply,  while  also 
expressing  appreciation  of  the  Italian  move  and  willingness  to  support 
it,  was  nevertheless  not  quite  as  ‘favourable’  as  Bonnet  had  promised ;  it 
pointed  out  that  the  conference  could  come  to  no  agreement  about  the 
interests  of  Powers  not  represented  at  it,  and  that  in  any  case  its  terms  of 
reference  should  be  extended  so  as  to  include  discussion  not  only  of  im¬ 
mediate,  short-term  problems  but  those  of  wider  implication.5  This 
answer  had  been  dispatched  after  a  bitter  argument  in  the  Council  of 
Ministers  held  during  the  previous  evening  in  which  Bonnet,  backed  by 
de  Monzie  and  Marchandeau,  had  urged  the  Italian  plan.  He  was 
opposed  by  Daladier  (although  Bonnet  had  thought  him  to  be  on  his  side) 
who,  when  he  first  learned  of  the  suggestion,  had  flatly  refused  to  con¬ 
sider  a  ‘second  Munich’  and  had  told  Phipps  in  Paris  that  he  would  resign 
rather  than  accept  the  invitation  ;6  meanwhile  he  had  consulted  Gamelin 
and  the  Polish  and  American  Ambassadors,  who  were  all  very  distrustful 
of  Mussolini’s  offer,  and  was  thereby  strengthened  in  his  opposition.  In 
the  Council  meeting  Campinchi,  Reynaud,  Sarraut,  and  Mandel  had  also 
shown  great  unwillingness  to  accept  the  invitation.7 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  621.  The  cutting  of  communications  between  London  and  Italy  was 
explained  later  to  have  been  due  to  the  suddenness  with  which  the  British  postal  and  telecom¬ 

munication  censorship  was  imposed  on  the  evening  of  the  31st:  there  was  no  time  to  complete 
arrangements  for  exempting  foreign  Missions  in  London  (ibid.  no.  647)*  Telecommunication 
with  Italy  was  restored  at  1.40  p.m.  on  the  next  day.  2  Ibid.  no.  590. 

3  Ibid-  no.  595.  4  ibid.  no.  646. 

5  Livre jaune frangais,  no.  327;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-4.6,  i.  =\o6. 

6  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  604. 

7  Henriot:  Comment  mourut  la  paix,  pp.  36-40;  Zay:  Carnets  secrets,  pp.  78—82;  de  Monzie: 

Ci-devant,  pp.  146-8;  Suarez  and  Laborde:  L’Agonie  de  la  paix,  p.  224;  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe, 
P-  339- 
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Ciano,  nevertheless,  was  reported  by  the  French  Ambassador  in  Rome, 
Fran^ois-Poncet,  to  have  found  the  French  reply  of  I  September  ‘mani¬ 
festly  gratifying’,  but  he  could  not  yet  say  if,  in  view  of  the  outbreak  of 
war,  the  Italian  proposal  could  now  usefully  be  submitted  to  Hitler.1 
The  Ambassador,  when  further  consulted  by  Ciano  on  the  likelihood  of 
Poland’s  still  being  willing  for  the  conference  to  take  place,  thought  that 
her  attitude  was  uncertain  but  that  the  plan  was  worth  a  trial.2 

The  day  of  i  September  had  been  spent  by  Mussolini  in  an  effort  to 
establish  the  principle  of  Italian  non-intervention  in  the  war.  Ciano,  who 
had  already  told  Loraine,  under  seal  of  secrecy,  at  9.15  p.m.  on  the  31st  of 
Italy’s  decision  not  to  fight  against  England  or  France,3  had  informed 
him  at  noon  on  the  1st  that  in  about  three  hours  a  public  announcement 
to  this  effect  would  be  made.4  Mussolini  had  telephoned  to  Attolico  at 
8.30  in  the  morning,  urging  him  to  ask  Hitler  to  send  him  a  telegram 
giving  him  a  definite  release  from  his  obligations  under  the  Pact  of  Steel 
before  he  was  due  to  make  the  announcement.5  Attolico  replied  at 
9.15  a.m.  saying  that  he  had  personally  delivered  Mussolini’s  message  to 
Hitler.  The  Chancellor  had  already  prepared  a  telegram  to  go  to  Musso¬ 
lini,  but  he  thereupon  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  replaced  by  one 
phrased  in  the  way  that  Mussolini  requested.6  This  message,7  sent  through 
Mackensen,  thanked  Mussolini  for  his  ‘diplomatic  and  political  support’ 
and  stated  that  Hitler  did  not  expect  to  need  Italy’s  military  help  in  the 
present  circumstances.8 


1  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  332. 

2  Ibid.  no.  352.  The  ‘uncertainty’  of  the  Polish  attitude  was  hardly  borne  out  by  Beck’s 
forthright  reply  to  the  French  Ambassador’s  inquiry  on  the  evening  of  1  September  on  the 
subject  of  the  conference:  ‘Nous  sommes  en  pleine  guerre.  .  .  .  La  question  qui  se  pose  n’est 
pas  celle  d’une  conference  mais  celle  de  Paction  commune  qui  doit  etre  men6e  par  les  Allies 
pour  y  fesister’  (ibid.  nos.  338,  343;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  693).  Noel  himself  comments  ad¬ 
versely  on  the  twenty-seven  hours’  delay  between  the  first  Italian  communication  to  Paris  on  the 
subject  of  the  conference  (12.50  p.m.  on  31  August)  and  Bonnet’s  first  intimation  of  it  to  Warsaw 
(4  p.m.  on  1  September — see  also  Livre  jaune  frangais,  p.  365).  Whatever  view  one  might  take  of 
the  proposal,  observes  Noel,  Tinferet  dtai L  fort  grand  pour  la  Pologne’  (Noel:  L’ Agression  alle- 
mande  centre  la  Pologne,  p.  478). 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  621.  Although  Loraine  had  reported  earlier  his  personal  confidence  that 

Italy  would  not  join  with  Germany  (ibid.  no.  173),  he  had,  he  said,  been  scrupulous,  in  his 
‘contacts  with  Italian  statesmen’,  never  to  allude  to  Italy’s  ‘possible  abstention  from  war’  (ibid, 
no.  319).  4  Ibid.  no.  653. 

5  Text  of  Mussolini’s  request  in  D.D.It.  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  563;  cf.  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43), 
1  September  1939.  6  D.D.It.  loc.  cit.  no.  529. 

7  The  time  of  transmission  is  given  variously  as  10  a.m.  (ibid.  no.  530) ;  10.30  a.m.  (Kordt  to 
Mackensen:  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  505);  and  1 1  a.m.  (ibid.  no.  500). 

8  Ibid.;  D.D.It.  loc.  cit.  no.  530.  By  1 1.50  that  morning  yet  another  message  from  Hitler  was 
telephoned  to  Rome,  formally  notifying  Mussolini  of  the  Polish  acts  of  provocation  and  Hitler’s 
consequent  decision  to  ‘answer  force  with  force’.  He  thanked  Mussolini  once  more  for  his  offers 
of  mediation  which  seemed  now  to  be  rendered  nugatory  by  the  Poles’  intransigence  ( D.Ger.F.P . 
vii,  no.  504;  D.D.It.  loc.  cit.  no.  542).  Mackensen  was  instructed  to  take  both  this  message  and 
the  one  dispatched  earlier  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Mussolini:  this  he  did  just  after  1  p.m.  (see 
Mackensen’s  report  of  the  interview:  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  507). 
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Armed  thus  with  Hitler’s  authority,  Mussolini  now  met  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  summoned  for  3  o’clock,  and  there  won  unanimous  approval 
for  his  policy  of  non-intervention.  ‘The  Council’,  stated  the  communique 
broadcast  at  4.30  p.m.  after  the  meeting,  .  .  announce  to  the  Italian 
people  that  Italy  will  take  no  initiative  in  the  way  of  military  operations.’ 
Immediately  after  this  communique  Hitler’s  message  to  Mussolini  releasing 
him  from  his  military  obligations  was  read  out.1 

The  suggested  conference,  by  this  time,  seemed  to  have  been  lost  sight 
of — except  by  the  French.  Bonnet,  through  Framjois-Poncet,  was  still 
pressing  for  it  to  be  held.  Fran$ois-Poncet,  for  his  part,  was  chagrined  that 
he  had  not  been  taken  more  fully  into  Loraine’s  confidence  about  the 
British  Government’s  views  on  the  conference  and  that  he  had  been  left 
to  act  without  British  collaboration.2  He  called  twice  on  Ciano  during  the 
morning  of  1  September  to  urge  the  French  view,3  but  at  9  o’clock  on  that 
evening  Ciano  informed  him  that  Mussolini  was  hesitating  very  much 
about  proposing  the  plan :  he  was  fearful  lest  Hitler,  having  once  launched 
his  attack,  would  think  he  was  being  cheated  of  his  victory;  nevertheless, 
the  Duce  had  not  quite  abandoned  the  idea.4  And  indeed,  on  the  next 
morning,  the  2nd,  the  Italian  leaders  reluctantly  yielded  to  French  pres¬ 
sure.  At  10  o’clock  Attolico  in  Berlin  handed  a  document  to  Weizsacker 
(in  the  Foreign  Minister’s  absence)  for  communication  to  Hitler  and 
Ribbentrop.  This  informed  the  Germans  that  Italy  might  still  have  a 
chance  of  getting  France,  Britain,  and  Poland  to  agree  to  a  conference  on 
the  basis,  first,  of  an  armistice  which  would  leave  the  armies  where  they 
were  at  the  moment;  second,  the  calling  of  the  conference  in  two  to  three 
days;  and,  third,  the  settling  of  the  German-Polish  controversy.  ‘A  mere 
hint’,  Ciano  called  it,  for  Berlin’s  information,  but  the  message  certainly 
underlined  the  advantages  that  might  accrue  to  Germany  from  such  a 
conference,  for  (as  it  stated)  by  this  time  she  had  already  acquired  Danzig 
and  most  of  her  objectives,  and  had  moreover  had  her  ‘moral  satisfaction’. 
She  could,  by  agreeing  to  hold  the  conference,  achieve  all  her  aims  and 
yet  avert  a  general  war  of  long  duration.5 

To  Ciano’s  surprise  Hitler  did  not  immediately  reject  the  plan  outright.6 
Attolico  called  on  Ribbentrop  at  12.30  on  the  same  day,  the  2nd,  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  the  German  attitude  to  the  Italian  proposal  was.  Ribbentrop 
said  that  he  had  discussed  the  idea  with  Hitler,  who  was  concerned  to  find 
out  first  if  the  notes  which  he  had  received  on  the  previous  day  from  the 
British  and  French  Governments  had  the  character  of  an  ultimatum:  if 
this  were  the  case  they  could  not  be  reconciled  with  Mussolini’s  proposal 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  665;  cf.  Ciano:  Diario  (1 990-4?),  1  September  1  qQq. 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  670.  3  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  508. 

4  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  352. 

5  D.D.It.  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  571 ;  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  535;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46, 

i.  506.  6  Ciano,  op.  cit.  2  September  1939. 
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and  he  would  have  to  reject  it.  Attolico  insisted  that  the  proposal  super¬ 
seded  these  notes,  whatever  their  character,  but  Ribbentrop  said  that  the 
real  meaning  of  the  notes  must  be  established,  both  by  the  British  and 
French  Ambassadors  in  Berlin  and  by  inquiries  through  Attolico  in  Rome. 
No  definite  answer  could,  therefore,  be  given  to  the  Italian  proposal  at 
once;  he  asked  for  twenty-four  hours  in  which  to  resolve  the  matter.1 

These  points  were  conveyed  to  Loraine  and  Frant^ois-Poncet  by  Ciano 
at  2  p.m.  on  the  same  afternoon,  after  which,  in  their  presence,  Ciano 
personally  communicated  Hitler’s  two  points  to  Halifax  and  Bonnet,  and 
received  a  reply  in  each  case  that  the  note  in  question  was  intended  as  a 
warning  and  not  as  an  ultimatum,2  and  that  the  matter  of  the  time-limit 
must  be  referred  to  the  British  Cabinet  and  the  French  Council  of  Ministers 
respectively.3  Halifax,  for  his  part,  added  that  he  was  sure  that  the  British 
Government  would  now  insist  not  only  upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities  but 
on  the  evacuation  by  the  German  forces  of  Polish  territory  occupied  by 
them  before  any  such  conference  could  be  held.4  He  later  (at  6.38  p.m.) 
telephoned  to  Ciano  after  he  had  seen  the  Prime  Minister  to  tell  him  that 
his  forecast  was  confirmed.  Not  only  would  the  British  Government  insist 
on  the  evacuation  of  German  troops  from  Poland  as  a  prerequisite  for  the 
holding  of  a  conference,  but  Danzig  must  revert  to  the  status  quo  of  a  few 
days  before.  Ciano  replied  that  these  two  conditions  were  most  unlikely 
to  be  accepted  by  Hitler.  Halifax  added  that  a  statement  about  the  Italian 
suggestion  for  a  conference  would  be  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
evening.  To  this  Ciano  also  demurred,  but  Halifax  said  that  the  public 
must  be  kept  informed  of  developments.5 

In  Rome,  Ciano  had  still,  in  the  late  evening,  not  received  the  final 
French  reply,  although  Bonnet  had  spoken  to  Halifax  at  4  o’clock  about 
the  projected  conference  and  the  question  of  the  ultimatum,6  and  although 
Cadogan,  telephoning  at  5  p.m.  to  Bonnet  after  the  Cabinet  meeting  in 
London,  had  informed  him  of  the  British  terms,  adding  that  midnight  was 
the  time-limit  fixed  by  the  British  Cabinet  by  which  the  Germans  must 
have  effected  their  withdrawal.7  This  decision,  as  has  been  seen  above,8 
was  rescinded  later  that  night,  but  the  change  made  no  material  difference 
to  the  prospects  of  the  Italian  conference.  The  Italian  leaders,  knowing 
the  British  conditions,  were  now  convinced  that  it  was  useless  to  put 
forward  an  entirely  unacceptable  proposal  to  Hitler,  and  Ciano,  without 


1  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  539;  D.D.lt.  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  581. 

2  Attolico  had  already  learnt  this  from  Henderson  and  had  so  informed  Ribbentrop  at  12.50 
p.m.,  but  Ribbentrop  still  asked  for  Rome’s  confirmation  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vii,  no.  541). 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  709;  Livrejaune  frangais,  no.  360.  Bonnet,  nevertheless,  told  Ciano  on  the 

telephone  that  he  personally  was  disposed  to  defer  the  French  time-limit  until  noon  on  the  3rd 
(Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe,  pp.  354~5)-  4  D.Brit.F.P.  loc.  cit. 

5  Ibid.  no.  728.  6  Ibid.  no.  716. 

7  Ibid.  no.  718;  Bonnet,  op.  cit.  p.  358.  8  See  above,  pp.  543~4- 
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waiting  to  hear  further  from  Paris,  accordingly  telephoned  to  Berlin  at 
8.20  p.m.  to  say  that,  unless  the  German  Government  advised  the  Italian 
Government  to  continue  with  the  plan,  they  would  abandon  it.1  Attolico 
made  this  communication  to  Ribbentrop  at  8.50  p.m.  and  Ribbentrop 
received  it  without  comment.2 

Bonnet,  in  his  anxiety  to  make  the  French  reply  appear  less  uncom¬ 
promising  than  the  British,  delayed  its  dispatch  until  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers  had  ended,  at  8.30  p.m.  He  was  then  (at  9  p.m.)  able 
to  tell  Ciano  that,  although  it  confirmed  the  earlier  provisional  reply,  at 
least  the  French  Government  were  prepared  to  give  Hitler  the  twenty-four 
hours  which  he  had  demanded  for  consideration:  they  would  not  ask  for 
the  German  reply  to  their  note  until  noon  on  3  September.  But,  as  Ciano 
informed  him  in  reply,  the  greater  latitude  allowed  by  the  French  was  of 
no  moment  now  that  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  British  Government 
had  proved  an  insuperable  difficulty  to  the  holding  of  a  conference.  Ciano 
thanked  Bonnet  warmly  for  his  message;  Bonnet  paid  homage  to  the 
Italian  Minister’s  efforts.  It  was  their  last  conversation.3 

Bonnet,  however,  had  not  entirely  given  up  hope  of  the  conference. 
During  the  night  of  2-3  September  de  Monzie,  with  his  consent,  got  into 
touch  with  Guariglia,  the  Italian  Ambassador  in  Paris,  to  ask  if — failing 
the  evacuation  of  German  forces  from  Poland  insisted  on  as  a  prerequisite 
by  the  British  Government — there  could  be  at  least  a  ‘symbolic’  with¬ 
drawal.4  This  suggestion  was  passed  on  to  Ciano  by  Guariglia,5  who  re¬ 
jected  it  out  of  hand  without  even  informing  Mussolini.6  In  fact  the 
incident  was  significant  only  as  an  indication  of  the  anxiety  of  at  least 
some  members  of  the  French  Government  that  war  should  be  averted. 

The  final  word  on  the  proposed  Italian  conference  was  with  Hitler. 
In  a  telegram  (received  in  Rome  at  1 1  p.m.  on  3  September,  and  handed 
to  Mussolini  by  Mackensen  at  9.40  a.m.  on  the  4th)7  Hitler  thanked 
Mussolini  for  his  last  attempt  to  mediate  and  declared  that  he  would  have 
agreed  to  hold  the  conference  if  he  could  have  been  assured  of  its  success. 
But  German  blood  had  been  sacrificed  in  two  days  of  fighting  in  Poland, 
and  he  could  not  allow  this  ‘to  be  squandered  through  diplomatic  in¬ 
trigue’.  Nevertheless,  he  believed,  a  way  could  have  been  found  if  Britain 
had  not  been  determined  on  war  from  the  outset.  He  warned  Mussolini 
that  war  with  the  Western  Powers  was  inevitable  and  that,  although  Italy 

1  D.D.It.  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  589;  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  739;  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  363;  cf. 

Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  2  September  1939.  2  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  554. 

3  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une  Europe ,  p.  360;  cf.  a  Foreign  Office  minute  on  the  history  of  the  Italian 
proposal  for  a  conference  down  to  2  September  (D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  749). 

4  Bonnet,  op.  cit.  pp.  360,  365;  de  Monzie:  Ci-devant,  pp.  157-8. 

5  D.D.It.  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  616. 

6  Ciano,  op.  cit.  3  September  1939. 

7  For  Mackensen’s  report  on  the  interview  see  D.Ger.F.P.  viii,  no.  1. 
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might  hold  back  now,  she  would  in  time  find  herself  ranged  against  them. 
‘I  also  believe’,  wrote  Hitler,  ‘that,  even  if  we  now  march  down  separate 
paths,  Destiny  will  yet  bind  us  one  to  the  other.’1 


(v)  The  Position  of  the  Neutrals 

The  exact  status  of  the  smaller  European  Powers  in  relation  to  the  Great 
Powers,  and  their  policy  with  regard  to  neutrality  during  the  period  pre¬ 
ceding  the  outbreak  of  war,  have  been  noted  in  earlier  volumes  of  this 
series.2  Those  states  in  particular  which  bordered  on  Germany  and  were 
therefore  in  the  greatest  danger  clung  to  their  neutrality  as  to  a  sheet 
anchor  down  to  the  very  eve  of  the  war.  Germany’s  renewed  assurances 
of  respect  for  their  status  seem  to  have  been  accepted  at  their  face  value. 
Hinting3  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  their  territory  might  be  invaded  by 
third  parties,  the  Nazis  urged  them,  in  their  own  interests,  to  reaffirm  their 
absolute  neutrality.  Thus  Hitler  (who  knew  well  enough  that  the  Western 
Powers  would  not,  unprovoked,  violate  neutral  territory)  contrived  to 
render  harmless  the  fringe  of  small  neighbours  who  could  be  dealt  with  in 
turn  as  his  aggressive  plans  unfolded. 

Some  of  these  small  states,  it  is  true,  sought  similar  reassurances  from 
Britain  and  France,  either  (in  the  case  of  Belgium)  as  to  existing  commit¬ 
ments  or  (in  others)  as  to  the  Great  Powers’  traditional  respect  for  their 
neutrality.  But,  largely  through  fear  of  offending  Germany,  there  was  no 
consultation,  no  attempt  to  integrate  military  plans  or  forces.  Neutrality 
and  independence  were  still,  deliberately,  their  watchwords.  The  so-called 
Oslo  States — the  Scandinavian  states  and  the  Low  Countries — -did  band 
together  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  would-be  belligerents  to  avoid  war,4 
but  this  was  the  limit  of  their  co-operation.  Each  country  took  its  indi¬ 
vidual  path,  and,  in  the  case  of  five  of  them  out  of  seven,  that  path  led  to 
invasion  and  occupation  by  Germany  within  eight  months  or  less,  whereas 
Finland  was  at  war  with  Russia  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Even  so,  they  were 
convinced  of  the  rightness  of  their  attitude.  To  take  one  example,  the 
Dutch  Foreign  Minister,  van  Kleffens,  writing  in  September  1940  (after 
the  invasion  and  occupation  of  his  country),  insisted  that  any  policy  other 
than  neutrality  would  have  been  ‘nothing  else  but  suicide’  for  a  country 
in  the  strategic  situation  of  the  Netherlands.5 


1  Ibid,  vii,  no.  565;  D.D.It.  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  639;  cf.  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46, 
i.  507.  A  circular  to  all  diplomatic  missions  had  gone  out  in  the  early  hours  of  3  September  over 
Ribbentrop’s  name  stating:  ‘German-Italian  policy  is  based  on  complete  and  clear  agreement 
between  the  Ftihrer  and  the  Duce.  .  .  .  There  must  be  no  criticism  of  the  Italian  attitude.  .  .  .’ 
(. D.Ger.F.P .  vii,  no.  559). 

2  See  Survey  for  1 939-46 :  The  World  in  March  1939,  and  The  War  and  the  Neutrals. 

3  In  Weizsacker’s  approach  to  the  Danish  Minister  hints  were  replaced  by  complete  out¬ 
spokenness:  see  below,  pp.  581—2.  4  See  below,  pp.  583—4. 

5  E.  N.  van  Kleffens:  The  Rape  of  the  Netherlands  (London,  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1940),  p.  55. 
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(a)  The  Low  Countries 

In  most  of  the  neutral  countries  the  news  of  the  German-Soviet  Pact 
was  received  with  bewilderment  and  uneasiness;  Brussels  was  frankly 
cynical.  The  Belgians  looked  on  the  agreement  as  an  opportunist  diplo¬ 
matic  manoeuvre  and  thought  that  neither  partner  to  it  had  the  slightest 
illusion  as  to  its  permanent  value.1  Nevertheless,  it  was  evident  that  the 
Belgian  Government  did  not  regard  their  own  relations  with  Germany 
with  the  same  realism  for,  on  25  August,  the  Prime  Minister,  Pierlot,  gave 
the  German  charge  d’affaires  an  assurance  that  the  Belgian  Government’s 
‘determination  to  continue  a  policy  of  independence  and  to  stay  out  of  any 
conflict  had  not  altered’.  The  policy  of  independence,  he  said,  ‘was  the 
policy  of  the  King,  who  adhered  unwaveringly  to  it’.  A  reference  by  the 
charge  d’affaires  to  rumours  that  France  intended  to  send  troops  through 
Belgium  on  the  outbreak  of  war  elicited  the  further  assurance  from  Pierlot 
that  the  Belgian  Government  were  determined  ‘to  use  the  whole  of  their 
fighting  forces  against  any  aggressor’.2 

On  the  next  day,  26  August,  on  Ribbentrop’s  instructions,3  the  German 
Ambassador  sought  an  audience  of  King  Leopold,  and,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  stated  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  Germany  intended  to 
abide  unconditionally  by  the  terms  of  the  German-Belgian  exchange  of 
notes  of  October  1937, 4  in  which  the  German  Government  had  guaranteed 
the  inviolability  and  integrity  of  Belgian  territory.  This,  of  course,  pre¬ 
supposed  that  Belgium  would  observe  neutrality  towards  Germany  ‘in  any 
conflict’,  and  would  not  tolerate  any  infringement  of  her  neutrality  by  a 
third  party.  If,  however,  Belgium  were  to  permit  such  a  violation,  Ger¬ 
many  would  naturally  be  compelled  to  defend  her  own  interests.5  The 
Ambassador,  reporting  on  his  interview,  said  that  King  Leopold  had 
‘expressed  his  deep  satisfaction  at  Germany’s  step’;  he  fully  realized  the 
implications  in  the  statement  and  declared  his  resolve  to  ‘carry  out  the 
policy  of  independence  towards  everyone  and  in  all  circumstances’.6  An 
agreed  press  communique  was  issued  in  Brussels  on  26  August,  and  a  note 
from  the  Belgian  Foreign  Ministry  to  the  German  Embassy  of  the  same 
date  reaffirmed  the  Government’s  intention  of  observing  strict  neutrality.7 
At  midday  on  the  28th  partial  mobilization  was  ordered  in  Belgium,  and 
three  hours  later  defensive  measures  began  on  the  French  frontier — an 
indication,  as  the  German  Ambassador  noted,  that  the  Belgians  genuinely 
intended  to  remain  neutral.8 

1  Temps,  24  August  1939  (quoting  Belgian  press). 

2  D.Ger.F.P .  vii,  no.  279.  3  See  ibid.  no.  272. 

4  For  text  see  Belgium,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs:  Belgium:  The  Official  Account  of  what 
happened,  1939-1940  (London,  Evans  for  Belgian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  [1941]),  Appendix  4 
(p.  67) ;  D.Ger.F.P.  v,  no.  475. 

5  Belgium:  The  Official  Account,  Appendix  6,  pp.  69-70. 

6  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  315.  7  Ibid.  no.  325. 


8  Ibid.  no.  389. 
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The  British  Ambassador  in  Brussels,  Sir  Robert  Clive,  received  a  message 
from  Pierlot  on  the  26th,  telling  him  of  the  above  interview  and  giving  him 
the  sense  of  the  German  declaration.  The  official  who  brought  this  message 
said  that  the  Prime  Minister  was  anxious  to  know  if,  in  the  light  of  this 
German  move,  the  British  would  also  renew  their  guarantee.1  The  Belgian 
Ambassador  in  London  followed  this  up  by  calling  at  the  Foreign  Office 
on  the  evening  of  the  26th  to  put  the  same  question.2  In  response  to  this, 
the  British  Government,  on  the  next  day,  the  27th,  reaffirmed  to  the 
Belgian  Government  the  assurance,  contained  in  their  earlier  Declaration 
of  24  April  1 937, 3  that  they  would  respect  Belgium’s  neutrality,  except 
only  in  the  event  of  its  being  infringed  by  another  Power.  In  such  a  case 
they  reserved  the  right  to  modify  their  attitude  in  order  to  assure  their  own 
defence,  and  they  would  also,  naturally,  fulfil  the  ‘undertakings  of  assist¬ 
ance’  to  Belgium  to  which  they  had  previously  pledged  themselves.4  An 
approach  was  also  made  to  the  French  Government  on  the  26th,  and  on 
the  28th  the  French  Ambassador  delivered  to  King  Leopold  a  similar 
declaration  from  his  Government.5 

On  the  28th  Pierlot  handed  to  Clive  an  acknowledgement  of  the  British 
declaration.  In  this  the  Belgian  Government  reaffirmed  their  intention 
of  remaining  neutral  ‘in  the  event  of  a  European  conflict  proving  in¬ 
evitable’.  They  would  in  consequence,  the  statement  continued,  oppose 
any  violation  of  this  neutrality  and  if,  ‘contrary  to  expectations’,  Belgium 
were  to  be  attacked,  ‘she  would  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  the  United 
Kingdom’  for  the  help  the  pledge  of  which  had  just  been  renewed  by  the 
British  Government.  In  reporting  this,  Clive  added  that  Pierlot  had 
‘made  a  point’  of  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  this  last  condition.6 

Thus,  after  the  exchange  of  these  assurances,  it  was  incumbent  on 
Belgium,  as  soon  as  the  invasion  of  Poland  had  involved  Britain  and 
Fance,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  neutral  state  as  defined  by  international  law. 
Her  declaration  of  neutrality  was  published  in  the  Moniteur  of  3  Sep¬ 
tember.7 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  334. 

2  Ibid,  note  1. 

3  For  the  text  of  this  Declaration  see  Great  Britain,  Foreign  Office :  Documents  exchanged  between 
...  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  French  Government  and  the  Belgian  Government  concerning  the  International 
Position  of  Belgium ,  Brussels,  April  24,  iQ37>  Cmd.  5437  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1937)  >  reproduced  in 
Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1937,  p.  190.  By  it  Belgium  was  released  from  all  obligations  incurred 
under  the  Locarno  Agreements,  but  was  at  the  same  time  assured  that  the  Biitish  and  French 
guarantees  to  her  were  still  valid,  while  her  determination  to  remain  neutral  to  the  extent  of 
resisting  aggression  from  any  quarter  was  noted. 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  377;  Belgium:  The  Official  Account,  Appendix  7,  p.  70. 

5  Ibid.;  Livre  jaune frangais,  no.  270;  cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  423- 

6  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  438.  There  was  a  tacit  understanding  between  the  British  Government 
and  the  two  Low  Countries  that  violation  of  neutrality  by  belligerent  aircraft  should  for  the 
time  being  be  left  out  of  consideration  (ibid,  and  see  no.  356). 

7  "Pext  reproduced  in  Belgium:  The  Official  Account,  Appendix  8,  pp.  7—  7 7 • 
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The  neutral  status  of  the  Netherlands,  unlike  that  of  Belgium,  was  purely 
voluntary  and  not  defined  by  treaty.  On  25  August  the  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  issued  a  statement  through  the  Algemeen  Nederlandsch  Persbureau 
(which  appeared  in  the  press  of  the  26th)  refuting  doubts  expressed  in  the 
foreign  press  on  the  intention  of  the  Dutch  to  remain  neutral,  and  affirm¬ 
ing  that  in  the  event  of  war  they  would  observe  absolute  neutrality.1 

On  26  August  the  German  Minister  to  The  Hague  asked  for  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Dutch  Foreign  Minister,  and  afterwards  with  Queen  Wil- 
helmina,  and  to  each  he  read  a  declaration  to  the  effect  that  Germany 
would  not  violate  the  territory  of  the  Netherlands  in  any  circumstances 
and  that,  in  return,  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  she  expected  the  Dutch 
Government  to  maintain  strict  neutrality  towards  Germany  and  to  resist 
any  violation  of  her  neutrality  by  third  parties.2 

Mobilization  was  ordered  in  the  Netherlands  on  the  28th;  Queen 
Wilhelmina,  broadcasting  on  the  same  evening,  emphasized  that  this  was 
not  a  sign  of  belligerency  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  extreme  measure  taken 
so  that  the  Dutch  might  enforce,  if  need  be,  their  will  to  maintain  their 
strict  neutrality.3 

The  British  Government,  knowing  how  careful  the  Dutch  had  always 
been  to  stress  their  independence  rather  than  their  neutrality,  and  aware 
that  they  never  wished  to  receive  assurances  from  foreign  Powers  that  that 
status  would  be  respected,  had  up  to  this  date  refrained  from  offering  any 
such  assurance  officially, +  and  it  was  through  the  medium  of  an  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  British  press  on  30  August  that  they  first  declared  that  they 
were  ‘determined  to  respect  the  neutrality  of  the  Netherlands  no  less  than 
that  of  Belgium’.5 

This  was  followed  up  on  1  September  by  the  presentation  of  a  note  to 
van  Kleffens  by  the  British  Ambassador  at  The  Hague  stating  that  if,  in 
the  event  of  the  war  involving  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands  Government 
should  adopt  an  attitude  of  neutrality,  the  British  Government  would 
resolutely  respect  this  neutrality,  provided  that  other  Powers  did  likewise.6 
In  this  case  the  British  Government  acted  independently  of  France,  who 
made  no  such  declaration  and  was  asked  for  none.  Van  Kleffens  later 
stated  in  the  Dutch  Parliament,  in  answer  to  critics,  that  such  an  assurance 
at  that  time  was  unnecessary,  since  the  territory  of  Belgium — to  whom 
France  was  pledged — lay  between  the  two  countries.7 

On  3  September  the  Dutch  Government  issued  a  proclamation  of 


1  Temps,  26  August  1939;  cf.  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  291. 

2  Text  in  van  Kleffens:  Rape  of  the  Netherlands,  pp.  38-39;  cf.  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  272  note  2 

and  no.  313.  '  ’  5 

3  The  Times,  29  August  1939;  see  also  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  371. 

*  See  above,  pp.  462-3.  5  The  Times>  A  t 

Van  Kleffens:  Rape  of  the  Netherlands,  p.  41. 

7  Ibid.  pp.  41-42. 
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neutrality  consisting  of  twenty-three  articles  based  on  the  rules  and 
principles  of  international  law.1 


Luxembourg  had  been  established  as  a  perpetually  neutral  state  under 
a  collective  guarantee  by  the  Treaty  of  London  of  1867,  but,  since  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War,  had  had  no  specific  guarantee  of  her  neutrality  or 
independence  from  the  Western  Powers.2  But  France  was  ready  to  afford 
her  military  aid  if  she  should  be  attacked  by  Germany,  and  on  28  August 
Bonnet  translated  this  willingness  into  practical  terms.  In  a  note3  de¬ 
livered  on  29  August  by  the  French  Minister  in  Luxembourg  to  Bech,  the 
Luxembourg  Foreign  Minister,  the  Luxembourg  Government  were 
assured  of  the  determination  of  the  French  Government  not  to  violate 
Luxembourg  territory  in  the  event  of  war.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  in¬ 
fringement  of  Luxembourg’s  inviolability  by  another  Power  might  the 
French  Government  have  to  reconsider  their  pledge.  This  declaration  was 
acknowledged  on  the  same  day  by  the  Grand  Ducal  Government. 

Meanwhile  the  German  Government,  adopting  the  same  technique  as 
in  the  case  of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  gave  an  assurance  to  the 
Luxembourg  Government  on  26  August  that  their  neutrality  would  at  all 
times  be  respected,  adding,  as  in  both  the  other  cases,  the  same  proviso 
regarding  Luxembourg’s  own  attitude  towards  Germany  and  towards 
third  Powers.4  Later  on  the  same  day  Bech  left  with  the  German  Minister 
a  statement  expressing  the  satisfaction  of  the  Luxembourg  Government 
with  the  German  declaration  and  reaffirming  their  ‘resolute  intention’  to 
remain  neutral  vis-a-vis  Germany.5 

On  31  August  the  Luxembourg  Government  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
people  for  the  observance  of  the  strictest  neutrality.6 

(b)  Scandinavia,  Switzerland,  and  Spain 

Of  the  Scandinavian  states,  Denmark  was  the  only  one  in  treaty  rela¬ 
tions  with  Germany.  Because  of  her  non-aggression  pact  of  May  1939 
(and  doubtless  also  because,  as  a  direct  neighbour  of  Germany’s,  it  was 
important  that  she  should  be  further  lulled  into  security)7  she  was  now  the 

1  Buitengewone  Nederlandsche  Staatscourant,  3  September  1939,  no.  171  D. 

2  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  World  in  March  1939,  pp.  154-7. 

3  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  279. 

4  Frankfurter  Zeitun§>  August  1939;  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  272,  note  2. 

5  Ibid.  no.  321.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  on  the  day  after  the  attack  on  Poland  Weizsacker  sent 
a  sharp  reminder  to  the  Luxembourg  Government  that  their  declared  intention  of  stopping 
iron  and  steel  production  was  contrary  to  their  protestations  of  neutrality,  since  normally  Germany 
was  by  far  Luxembourg’s  largest  customer  (ibid.  no.  542;  cf.  no.  402). 

6  New  York  Times,  1  September  1939. 

7  How  successful  this  manoeuvre  was  cannot  be  gauged,  but,  at  any  rate,  the  Danish  Prime 
Minister,  Stauning,  was  able  to  write  in  October  1939:  ‘We  in  Denmark  are  very  happy  that 
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first  to  receive  an  assurance  from  Germany  that  her  neutrality  would  be 
respected.  This  was  conveyed  on  28  August  to  the  Danish  Minister  in 
Berlin  by  Weizsacker,  who  took  the  line  of  openly  warning  the  Danes  that 
Britain,  and  especially  the  British  air  force,  might  abuse  her  neutrality. 
In  the  last  few  days,  said  Weizsacker,  four  other  neutral  states,  as  doubt¬ 
less  the  Minister  would  have  noticed,  had  been  warned  of  a  similar  danger, 
in  their  case  at  France’s  hands.  There  followed  the  now  usual  assurances 
coupled  with  the  demand  for  absolute  neutrality  on  Denmark’s  part.1 
The  substance  of  this  statement  was  repeated  on  the  29th  by  the  German 
Minister  in  Copenhagen  to  the  Danish  Foreign  Minister,  who  assured  him 
that  the  Danes  were  resolved  upon  absolute  neutrality :  the  exercise  of  this. 
Munch  added,  towards  Germany  would  be  ‘benevolent  and  friendly’.2 
On  the  next  day,  the  30th,  the  British  Minister  in  Copenhagen  conveyed 
an  assurance  to  the  Danish  Government  that,  as  long  as  Denmark’s 
neutrality  was  respected  by  Germany,  it  would  naturally  be  respected  by 
the  British  Government.3 

As  regards  the  other  Scandinavian  states,  less  definite  measures  could 
be  taken  by  Germany.  The  German  Minister  in  Oslo  suggested,  on 
31  August,  that  Germany  should  give  Norway  an  assurance  of  respecting 
her  neutrality  with  the  object  of  seeing  if  (as  had  happened  in  Denmark) 
Britain  would  follow  suit.  If  she  failed  to  do  this,  the  Minister  thought,  it 
might  be  a  pointer  to  the  attitude  that  she  would  adopt  towards  Norway 
in  the  event  of  war.4  Whether  this  advice  was  acted  on  in  Berlin  is  not 
clear;  it  may  have  been  only  a  coincidence  that  on  the  next  day,  1  Sep¬ 
tember,  Weizsacker  sent  instructions  to  the  Legations  in  Oslo,  Stockholm, 
and  Helsinki  that  declarations  should  be  made  to  the  three  Governments 
of  the  same  tenor  as  those  made  already  in  the  Low  Countries  and  Denmark. 
‘Please  couch  this  declaration’,  Weizsacker  ended,  ‘in  clear,  but  decidedly 
friendly  terms’.5  In  Norway,  where  partial  mobilization  had  been  ordered 
on  30  August,  the  German  Minister  made  a  declaration  according  to  his 
instructions.  This  was  accepted  by  Koht,  the  Foreign  Minister,  who  said 
that  Norway  had  already  publicly  announced  her  intention  of  observing 
‘complete  neutrality’.6  There  is  no  evidence  that  Sweden  replied  to  the 
German  demarche,  but  the  Swedish  Government’s  decision  to  maintain 
strict  neutrality  had  been  reaffirmed  by  the  Prime  Minister  on  27  August, 

our  neutrality  has  been  underlined  by  the  non-aggression  pact  with  Germany.  .  .  .  Our  country 
has  no  frontier  problems  .  .  .  with  any  of  her  neighbours  and  this  gives  us  a  special  feeling  of 
security’  {Pester  Lloyd,  21  October  1939).  1  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  396. 

2  Ibid.  no.  407.  On  2  September,  as  part  of  a  move  concerning  neutral  states  prepared 
in  advance  by  the  Economic  Policy  Department  in  Berlin  (ibid.  no.  402),  pressure  was  put  on 
the  Danish  Government  to  prevent  them  maintaining  their  normal  economic  relations  with 
Britain  at  the  expense  of  Germany  (ibid.  no.  552). 

3  Foreign  Office  statement  ( The  Times,  31  August  1939);  cf.  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  460,  note  5. 

4  Ibid.  no.  472.  5  Ibid.  no.  525. 

6  Ibid.  no.  546. 
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partial  mobilization  having  been  ordered  on  the  previous  day.1  There 
remained  Finland,  where  a  declaration  of  neutrality  was  issued  on  1  Sep¬ 
tember.  On  the  2nd  the  German  Minister  in  Helsinki  gave  Germany’s 
assurance  to  the  Foreign  Minister,  who  replied  that  his  Government 
would  observe  strict  neutrality  and  would  tolerate  no  infringement  of  it.2 


To  Switzerland  also  Germany  gave  a  pledge;  this,  and  the  one  given  to 
Sweden,  were  the  only  two  of  her  last-minute  assurances  which  she  re¬ 
spected.3  On  26  August  the  German  Minister  in  Berne  renewed  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Federal  Political  Department  the  German  Government’s 
assurance  that  they  would  respect  Swiss  neutrality.4  Non-belligerent 
though  Switzerland  might  be,  it  was  obvious  that  she  would  be  involved 
in  the  complications  of  a  war  on  her  borders,  and  measures  were  taken 
quickly  by  her  Government  in  view  of  her  situation.5  On  the  31st  the 
Federal  Government  notified  the  various  European  Powers  that  in  the 
event  of  war  Switzerland  would  remain  strictly  neutral;6  ‘scrupulous 
respect’  for  her  neutrality  was  pledged  on  the  same  day  by  the  Italian 
Government  through  their  Minister  in  Berne,  and  on  1  September  the 
French  Government  took  formal  note  of  the  Swiss  communication  in 
similar  terms.7 


In  the  case  of  Spain,  no  official  announcement  of  neutrality  was  made, 
but  assurances  were  given  on  25  August  by  the  Spanish  military  attache 
in  France  to  Gamelin,  and  by  Lequerica,  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in 
Paris,  to  Bonnet,  that  Spain  would  remain  strictly  neutral.8 

(vi)  Last  Appeals  for  Peace9 

The  first  in  a  series  of  peace  appeals  made  in  the  last  week  of  August  to 
the  world  at  large,  or,  specifically,  to  two  or  more  of  the  potential  belli- 

1  The  Times,  28  August  1939.  See  also  the  chapter  on  Sweden  in  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  War 
and  the  Neutrals,  pp.  171  seqq.  The  well-meant  and  persistent,  but  futile,  efforts  at  ‘peace-saving’ 
on  the  part  of  an  individual  Swede,  Birger  Dahlerus,  have  been  recorded  earlier  in  this  volume. 

2  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  543. 

3  Hitler  had  made  a  categorical  declaration  of  his  intention  to  respect  Swiss  neutrality  in  all 
circumstances  to  Burckhardt,  the  Swiss  national  who  was  League  High  Commissioner  in  Danzig 
at  the  outbreak  of  war  and  who  had  visited  Hitler  at  the  Obersalzberg  on  1 1  August  (ibid.  no. 
242). 

4  Ibid.  nos.  272,  note  2,  and  304;  cf.  no.  528;  The  Times,  28  August  1939. 

5  For  details  see  Survey  for  1939-46;  The  War  and  the  Neutrals,  pp.  208  seqq. 

6  Cf.  Livrejaune  frangais,  no.  326.  7  Ibid.  no.  334. 

8  Daily  Telegraph,  26  August  1939. 

9  The  texts  of  these  appeals  and  of  the  answers  made  to  them  are  reproduced  in  the  British 
Blue  Book,  Cmd.  6106  (nos.  128-42)  and  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i,  pp.  455-63, 
480,  498,  515:  these  two  collections  complement  one  another. 
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gerents,  was  that  made  by  the  Oslo  States  on  23  August.  This  was  put 
forward  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  those  states — i.e.  the  four  Scandina¬ 
vian  countries  and  the  Low  Countries  (Switzerland,  usually  one  of  the 
group,  abstained)— who  for  several  years  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ex¬ 
changing  views  on  questions  of  mutual  interest  and  who,  in  the  uneasy 
summer  of  1938,  had  declared  at  a  meeting  in  Copenhagen  that  they  were 
prepared  to  collaborate  in  any  international  attempt  at  conciliation.  They 
now  agreed  to  a  suggestion  by  the  Belgian  Government  that  they  should 
meet  in  Brussels  on  23  August  to  make  a  last  effort  to  avert  war.  They 
there  decided  upon  the  text  of  a  declaration  which  King  Leopold  later  that 
day  broadcast  on  their  behalf. 

In  a  world  where  the  Great  Powers  were  ‘taking  measures  almost 
equivalent  to  the  mobilization  of  their  armed  forces’,  stated  the  declara¬ 
tion,  the  dangers  to  the  small  Powers  were  obvious.  They  would  be 
dragged  into  the  ensuing  conflict  against  their  will,  and  independence  or 
neutrality  would  count  for  little.  But,  although  the  declaration  was  a  plea 
for  peace,  it  was  not  one  for  peace  at  any  price,  but  for  a  ‘peace  in  which 
the  rights  of  all  nations  shall  be  respected’.  The  appeal  called  on  ‘the  men 
who  are  responsible  for  the  course  of  events’  to  submit  their  disputes  ‘to 
open  negotiation  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  brotherly  co-operation’.1 

During  the  next  three  days,  the  British,  French,  United  States,  and 
Polish  Governments,  and  also  the  Pope,  associated  themselves  whole¬ 
heartedly  with  the  appeal;  the  German  and  Italian  Governments  made 
no  comment. 

This  appeal  was  followed  by  more  than  half  a  dozen  other  efforts  to 
mediate  and  to  avert  war  made  before  the  end  of  August.  Of  these,  four 
were  made  by  President  Roosevelt  and  are  noted  elsewhere,  as  is  also  his 
appeal  on  1  September  to  the  belligerents  to  refrain  from  indiscriminate 
bombing.2  On  24  August  the  Pope  broadcast  an  impassioned  appeal  for 
international  understanding  and  mutual  tolerance  even  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  so  that  ‘the  soul  of  this  ancient  Europe’  might  be  preserved.3  Halifax, 
in  the  name  of  the  British  Government,  thanked  the  Pope  for  his  ‘moving 
and  dignified  appeal  for  peace’.4  (The  initiative  for  this  ‘public  approach 
to  the  Powers’  had,  indeed,  come  in  the  first  place  from  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  advisability  and  timing  of  the  broadcast  had  been  discussed 
between  London  and  the  Vatican  since  16  August.)5  On  the  31st,  ‘un¬ 
willing  to  abandon  hope’,  the  Pope  attempted  once  more  to  intervene, 
this  time  in  the  form  of  a  written  message,  beseeching  the  German  and 
Polish  Governments  to  avoid  provocation,  and  asking  the  French,  British, 

1  Cf.  Temps ,  25  August  1939. 

2  See  below,  pp.  616-17.  This  last  appeal  was,  according  to  Bonnet  (Fin  d’une  Europe,  p.  351), 
instigated  by  himself  through  the  United  States  Ambassador,  Bullitt. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  311  (enclosure). 

4  Ibid.  no.  281. 


5  Ibid.  nos.  23,  126,  216. 
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and  Italian  Governments  to  support  his  appeal.1  The  British  Government 
recommended  this  appeal  to  both  the  German  and  Polish  Governments 
‘with  all  the  earnestness  at  their  command’;2  the  French  Government  sent 
a  message  of  appreciative  thanks  to  the  Pope3  but  do  not  appear  to  have 
taken  any  further  action.  The  Polish  Government’s  reply,  delayed  for 
fourteen  days  in  transit,  spoke  of  the  ‘noble  and  moving  efforts  of  His 
Holiness’  and  profoundly  regretted  that  they  did  not  restrain  the  Germans 
from  launching  their  brutal  attack.4 

On  26  August  identical  appeals  were  sent  to  Hitler  and  the  President 
of  Poland  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  Mackenzie  King,  stating 
that  the  Canadian  people  were  unanimous  in  believing  that  there  was  no 
international  problem  which  could  not  be  solved  by  conferences  and 
negotiation,  and  deprecating  the  use  of  force.  He  begged  them  to  use 
their  power  and  authority  to  prevent  the  impending  war.5  A  similar 
appeal  was  addressed  to  Mussolini,6  and  to  this  came  an  immediate  reply 
from  the  Duce,  assuring  Mackenzie  King  that  he  would  ‘leave  untried  no 
effort  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  the  world’.7  The  Polish  President  also 
responded  promptly  and  with  appreciation  through  the  Polish  Consul- 
General  in  Ottawa,  observing  that  the  Polish  Government  believed  that 
Canada  understood  Poland’s  position.8  Hitler  contented  himself  with 
reporting  through  the  German  Consul-General  in  Ottawa  that  he  had 
received  Mr.  King’s  message.9 

Finally,  on  the  night  of  28  August,  an  offer  of  the  good  offices  of  Queen 
Wilhelmina  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  King  of  the  Belgians  in  trying  to 
reach  a  settlement  of  the  crisis  was  made  in  Brussels  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
Pierlot,10  and  at  The  Hague  by  van  Kleffens,11  to  representatives  of  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Poland,  Germany,  and  Italy.  The 
offer  was  received  with  expressions  of  gratitude  and  appreciation  by  the 
British,12  French,13  and  Italian14  Governments,  and  approved  in  principle 
by  the  Polish  Government.15  The  German  Government  instructed  their 

1  D.D.It.  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  494;  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  602;  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  473. 

2  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  616.  3  Livrejaune  frangais,  no.  346.  4  Polish  White  Book,  no.  115. 

5  The  Times,  28  August  1939;  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  261. 

6  The  Times,  loc.  cit. ;  D.D.It.  loc.  cit.  no.  252.  The  three  Canadian  messages,  dispatched  after 
a  special  Cabinet  meeting  held  on  25  August,  aroused  general  interest  and  approval  in  Canada 
because  they  included  a  phrase  which  many  people  considered  to  be  the  first  official  intimation 
that  Canada  considered  herself  committed  to  enter  the  war,  if  need  arose,  at  Britain’s  side.  The 
words  in  question  were:  ‘They  [the  Canadian  Government]  are  prepared  to  join  what  authority 
and  power  they  may  possess  to  that  of  their  fellow  nations  in  the  British  Commonwealth  in  seeking 
a  just  and  equitable  settlement  of  the  great  problems  with  which  the  nations  are  faced.’ 

7  D.D.It.  loc.  cit.  no.  356;  The  Times,  loc.  cit. 

8  New  York  Times,  31  August  1939.  9  Ibid. 

10  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  441;  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  408. 

11  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  451;  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  390. 

12  D.Brit.F.P.  vii,  no.  601. 

14  Cmd.  6106,  no.  137;  cf.  D.D.It.  loc.  cit.  no.  493. 

15  Polish  White  Book,  nos.  102,  103., 


13  Livrejaune  frangais,  no.  292. 
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Ambassador  in  Brussels  on  the  30th  to  express  to  the  Belgian  Government 
their  appreciation  of  the  King’s  ‘noble  initiative’,  of  which,  however,  they 
were  at  present  unable  to  avail  themselves.' 

These  various  attempts  to  mediate,  sincere  and  well-intentioned  as  they 
were,  proved  as  powerless  to  arrest  aggression  as  were  the  flimsy  barriers 
of  neutrality  thrown  up  in  turn  by  Germany’s  smaller  neighbours.  Hitler 
kept  on  his  prearranged  course,  and  the  flood  of  diplomatic  activity  in  all 
the  chancelleries  of  Europe  had  no  more  effect  on  ultimate  events  than  to 
delay  the  outbreak  of  war  by  a  few  days. 

1  D.D.It.  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xiii,  no.  440;  cf.  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  443. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

By  Constance  Howard 

(i)  The  Objectives  and  Limitations  of  Foreign  Policy  in  the 

United  States 

During  the  six  months  which  elapsed  between  the  German  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  it  became  increasingly 
clear  that  the  peace  of  the  world  was  hanging  by  a  thread.  During  these 
vital  months  Roosevelt  continued  his  efforts  to  avert  or  delay  the  outbreak 
of  war  and  to  accelerate  measures  designed  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration  was  founded  on  the 
belief  that  the  United  States  could  only  be  prosperous  and  secure  in  a 
stable  civilized  world  in  which  nations  respected  the  rights  of  others  and 
the  sanctity  of  their  agreements  with  their  fellow  members  in  the  world 
community.  There  was  also  a  genuine  desire  to  see  such  a  world  established 
on  moral  and  humanitarian  grounds.  American  opposition  to  the  Axis 
Powers  had,  in  fact,  a  threefold  basis :  strategic,  economic,  and  ideological. 
The  strategic  basis  was  the  concept  that  the  domination  of  either  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent  or  the  Far  East  by  an  expansionist  Power  would  constitute 
a  threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
By  1939  this  danger  was  latent  in  both  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  area  as 
a  result  of  the  rise  of  aggressive  military  Powers  with  imperialistic  designs 
in  both  Germany  and  Japan,  and  by  the  growing  solidarity  between  them. 
During  1939  the  threat  from  Europe  appeared  to  be  the  more  imminent: 
moreover,  domination  of  the  Atlantic  by  a  hostile  Power  was  strategically 
the  greater  danger  to  the  United  States.  The  navy  was  not  sufficiently 
powerful  to  ensure,  single-handed,  the  defence  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
in  the  event  of  a  war  on  two  fronts.  The  United  States  had  always  counted 
on  the  existence  of  strong  and  friendly  British  and  French  navies  in  the 
Atlantic.  The  survival  of  Britain  and  France  was,  accordingly,  of  primary 
importance  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere. 

Unfortunately  the  means  which  Roosevelt  had  at  his  disposal  to  influence 
the  course  of  events  and  to  restrain  the  aggressors  were  extremely  limited. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  1939  the  United  States  was  potentially  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world,  this  powrer  could  not  be  effectively  asserted 
owing  to  a  variety  of  reasons  which  were  both  psychological  and  material. 
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The  American  people  were  by  this  time  well  informed  about  foreign  affairs 
and  had  no  love  for  the  fascist  Powers  or  for  what  they  stood  for,  but  they 
were  not  yet  prepared  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  power  throughout  the 
world  or  to  believe  that  there  was  any  necessity  for  them  to  involve  them¬ 
selves  in  activities  which  did  not  appear  to  them  essential  to  the  security  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.1  While  a  strong  policy  was  impossible  owing  to 
this  psychological  unreadiness  in  America  to  assume  a  leading  world-wide 
role — a  state  of  mind  which  was  shared  to  some  extent  with  the  people  by 
the  Government — it  was  also  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  on  account  of 
America’s  military  unpreparedness.  While  naval  strength  had  been  con¬ 
siderably  increased  during  the  preceding  years,  army  strength  was  still 
negligible. 

America’s  strongest  asset  in  1939  was  her  economic  power.  Although 
this  was,  in  fact,  used  to  some  extent,  it  also  had  its  limitations.  Germany, 
who  had  adopted  a  policy  of  economic  autarky,  was  not  highly  susceptible 
to  economic  pressure  from  the  United  States.  Japan  was  more  vulnerable, 
owing  to  her  dependence  on  supplies  from  the  United  States;  but  the 
American  Government  were  reluctant  to  make  drastic  use  of  the  economic 
weapon  in  this  case,  because  they  feared  that  it  might  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  extremists  by  driving  the  Japanese  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
solution  of  their  difficulties  lay  in  expansion  through  war.  Not  only  were 
the  Government  thus  limited  in  bringing  the  full  weight  of  America’s 
economic  strength  to  bear  against  the  aggressor  nations,  they  were  also 
debarred  from  using  it  to  assist  their  possible  victims  by  the  United  States’ 
‘neutrality’  legislation  of  the  inter-war  years,  particularly  by  the  embargo 
on  the  supply  of  munitions  of  war  to  belligerent  nations.  At  the  beginning 
of  1939  Roosevelt  hoped  that  this  legislation  would  be  speedily  amended. 
Meanwhile  he  did  his  best,  within  these  limitations,  to  encourage  the 
nations  resisting  Axis  aggression  and  to  discourage  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan  from  further  adventures.  These  ends  were  pursued  through  ordi¬ 
nary  diplomatic  channels  and  in  public  statements  and  appeals  by  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Hull  during  the  recurrent  crises.  Roosevelt  hoped  that,  if  the 
leaders  of  the  Axis  Powers  appreciated  that  the  United  States  would  be  on 
their  opponents’  side,  they  might  be  deterred  from  further  aggression. 
After  the  fall  of  Czechoslovakia,  however,  there  was  little  hope  that  war 
could  be  averted.  At  the  most  it  might  be  delayed,  and  its  extent  be 
limited. 

(ii)  Reactions  to  the  Invasions  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Albania 

The  violation  of  Czechoslovakia  aroused  widespread  indignation  in  the 
United  States.  Not  only  had  Hitler  finally  unmasked  himself  by  striking  at 
a  non-German  people ;  he  had  selected  as  his  victim  a  people  for  whom  the 
1  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  World  in  March  1939,  pp.  1-4,  14-20. 
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Americans  felt  a  particularly  warm  regard.  During  the  First  World  War 
President  Wilson  had  given  his  support  to  Czech  aspirations  for  autonomy, 
and  the  Czechoslovak  Declaration  of  Independence  of  18  October  1918 
had  been  issued  by  Masaryk  from  Washington.  The  United  States,  there¬ 
fore,  felt  herself  peculiarly  identified  with  the  birth  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic.  Moreover,  the  new  Republic,  by  its  unwavering  support  of 
democratic  principles  during  the  troubled  post-war  years,  had  maintained 
its  favoured  position  in  American  eyes.  While  distress  and  indignation 
were  general,  surprise  was  less  marked,  as  few  serious  observers  of  foreign 
affairs  had  retained  many  illusions  regarding  the  ultimate  fate  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  after  the  capitulation  at  Munich.  But  the  contemptuous  violation 
of  a  solemn  promise,  the  bullying  of  the  aged  President  Hacha,  the  violent 
parade  and  military  thunder  of  the  entry  into  Prague,  deepened  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  American  people.  It  also  revived  their  anger  against  Great 
Britain  and  France  for  having  ‘sold  the  Czechs  down  the  river’. 

Official  disapproval  was  immediately  made  plain.  On  1 7  March  Sum¬ 
ner  Welles,  as  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  issued  a  statement1  condemning 
the  ‘wanton  lawlessness’  of  Germany’s  action.  Reference  to  ‘the  temporary 
extinguishment  of  the  liberties  of  a  free  and  independent  people’  indicated 
that  the  United  States  Government  did  not  recognize  the  legitimacy  of 
the  German  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia.  This  position  was  upheld  on 
20  March  in  the  State  Department’s  reply2  to  the  German  note  of  1 7  March 
announcing  the  assumption  of  a  protectorate  over  Bohemia  and  Moravia.3 
The  United  States  press  was,  on  the  whole,  as  hostile  as  the  Administra¬ 
tion.4 

While  refusing  to  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  the  Protectorate  and  con¬ 
tinuing  to  receive  the  Czech  Minister  in  Washington,  the  United  States 
Government  were  obliged  to  accept  for  practical  purposes  the  de  facto 
administration  of  the  German  authorities.  This  enabled  them  to  give  a 
more  effective  demonstration  of  American  displeasure  through  the  use  of 
economic  action.  Arrangements  were  made  to  suspend  the  1938  Trade 
Agreement  with  Czechoslovakia,  by  which  she  had  received  the  benefits  of 
most-favoured-nation  treatment.  Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  one 
month’s  notice  of  termination  was  required,  and  this  was  given  by  the 
President  in  a  proclamation  issued  on  23  March.5  Meanwhile,  on 
17  March,  the  Government  had  directed  the  Treasury  that  in  future  all 

1  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1938-1939,  p.  303;  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  499  (enclosure 
no.  2). 

2  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1938-1939,  pp.  302-3;  D.Brit.F.P.  iv,  no.  499 
(enclosure  no.  1). 

3  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1938-1939 >  PP-  299-301. 

4  See  the  survey  sent  to  Berlin  by  Thomsen,  the  German  charge  d’affaires  in  Washington, 
on  29  March  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  no.  34). 

5  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1938-1939,  p.  377. 
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products  from  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Slovakia  should  be  treated  as  Ger¬ 
man  products  and  as  such  be  subject  to  the  appropriate  duties.1  German 
imports  admitted  to  the  United  States  already  paid  the  full  tariff  duties. 
On  1 8  March  notice  was  given  that  an  additional  duty  of  25  per  cent, 
would  be  imposed  in  order  to  offset  Reich  subsidies  to  German  manu¬ 
facturers  for  export.2  Though  German  dumping  was  given  as  the  official 
reason  for  the  application  of  this  countervailing  duty,  its  imposition  was 
generally  recognized  as  being  a  political  move.  Dr.  Degener,  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  German-American  Commerce  in  the  United 
States,  complained  that  the  ruling  would,  in  fact,  constitute  a  complete 
embargo  on  German  goods,  while,  in  the  Reich,  the  press  indulged  in 
angry  attacks  on  Roosevelt  as  an  exponent  of  economic  warfare.  A  pessi¬ 
mistic  appreciation  of  the  economic  consequences  of  the  American  counter¬ 
vailing  duties  was  sent  to  Berlin  by  the  German  charge  d’affaires  in 
Washington,  Thomsen,  on  21  March.3  He  warned  his  Government  that 
threats  of  retaliation  might  provoke  still  more  drastic  American  measures. 
He  followed  this  up  on  27  March  by  sending  an  appreciation  of  American 
foreign  policy,  in  which  he  further  warned  his  Government  that  American 
rearmament  was  clearly  under  way  and  that  Roosevelt’s  anti-German  line 
had  widespread  support  in  public  opinion,  though  there  was  a  strong 
opposition  to  it  in  Congress.4 

Roosevelt  apparently  shared  Chamberlain’s  hopes  that  Mussolini’s  dis¬ 
pleasure  over  the  incorporation  of  Czechoslovakia  in  the  Reich  might  lead 
him  to  realize  that  an  alliance  with  Hitler  was  not  in  Italy’s  best  interests. 
Accordingly  on  22  March,  when  Roosevelt  received  the  new  Italian  Am¬ 
bassador,  Prince  Colonna,  he  warned  him  that,  if  war  broke  out  between 
the  dictators  and  the  democracies,  American  sympathies  would  be  entirely 
on  the  side  of  the  democracies.  He  added  that  the  United  States  neutrality 
legislation  would  shortly  be  amended  and  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  the 
United  States  would  help  the  nations  which  were  the  victims  of  aggression 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  He  suggested  that,  if  Mussolini  were  to  use 
his  influence  to  avert  war,  a  conference  could  be  arranged  to  discuss  dis¬ 
puted  questions,  and  that  Italy  would  then  have  an  opportunity  for  secur¬ 
ing  concessions.  Although  the  United  States  could  not  take  the  initiative, 
if  Mussolini  were  to  do  so  Roosevelt  would  lend  him  his  support  in  finding 
a  ‘reasonable  solution’  in  every  possible  way.3  Although  Mussolini  made 

1  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1 938-1 gjg,  pp.  301-2. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  373-4;  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  33.  On  17  March,  when  Thomsen  had  notified  Welles 
of  the  establishment  of  the  German  protectorate  over  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  Welles  had  told  him 
that  countervailing  duties  would  be  imposed  within  the  next  forty-eight  hours  (ibid.  no.  14).  The 
German  Embassy  had  been  instructed  immediately  to  protest  by  the  Director  of  the  Economic 
Policy  Department  in  Berlin  (ibid.  no.  27).  See  also  above,  p.  31 1. 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  56;  see,  further,  nos.  71,  89,  130,  223. 

4  Ibid.  no.  107. 

5  See  Langer  and  Gleason:  Challenge  to  Isolation,  pp.  77-78. 
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no  reply  to  the  President’s  approach,  his  views  on  the  efficacy  of  discussions 
as  a  means  of  achieving  his  ambitions  were  forcefully  demonstrated  by 
his  invasion  of  Albania  on  7  April. 

This  new  manifestation  of  Axis  aggression  by  the  junior  member  of  the 
partnership  was  immediately  denounced  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  a  statement  issued  on  the  following  day  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Cordell  Hull,  said  that  the  ‘forcible  and  violent  invasion  of  Albania’  was  an 
‘additional  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world’  which  must  seriously  concern 
all  nations.1 

The  number  of  troops  under  arms  in  Italy  and  Germany  and  the  in¬ 
creasingly  alarming  nature  of  the  reports  from  American  diplomats  in 
European  capitals  led  the  United  States  Government  to  fear  that  the 
Albanian  coup  might  indeed  prove  to  have  been  the  prelude  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  a  general  war  in  Europe.  On  8  April  the  United  States  charge 
d’affaires  in  Berlin  sent  news  of ‘unusual  military  preparations  in  Germany’, 
while  the  American  Ambassador  to  France,2  Bullitt,  cabled  from  Paris  that 
officials  there  ‘put  the  chances  of  war  at  ten  to  one’.3 

Roosevelt  publicly  expressed  his  concern  over  the  situation  on  9  April 
in  a  farewell  remark  to  his  friends  at  Warm  Springs,  where  he  had  been 
recuperating:  ‘I’ll  be  back  in  the  Fall  if  we  don’t  have  a  war.’4  The  fear  of 
American  intervention,  always  latent  in  the  minds  of  isolationists,  was 
immediately  aroused  by  the  President’s  choice  of  pronoun,5  while  their 
opponents  welcomed  this  indication  that  the  United  States  would  not 
remain  indifferent  in  a  struggle  between  the  Western  democracies  and  the 
Axis  Powers.  Roosevelt  made  it  clear  that  this  was  indeed  his  meaning  at 
his  press  conference  on  1 1  April,6  when  he  expressed  strong  approval  of  an 
article  which  had  appeared  that  morning  in  the  Washington  Post.  The 
writer  of  this  article  had  concluded  that  ‘we’  obviously  meant  Western 
civilization  and  that,  as  part  of  this  civilization,  the  United  States  would 
be  vitally  affected,  ‘whether  or  no’  she  were  ‘at  the  outset  physically  in¬ 
volved’.  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  he  said,  had  been  warned  that  ‘the  tre¬ 
mendous  force  of  the  United  States  must  be  a  factor  in  their  current 
thinking’. 

Meanwhile  the  immediate  problems  which  faced  the  Government  were 
how  best  to  safeguard  the  United  States  if  war  broke  out  between  the 

1  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1938-1939,  p.  305.  2  1936-41. 

3  See  Joseph  Alsop  and  Robert  Kintner :  American  White  Paper  (London,  M. Joseph,  1940),  p.  51. 

4  New  York  Times,  10  April  1939. 

5  ‘The  facilities  of  the  President  and  the  New  Deal  Administration  to  disseminate  war  pro¬ 

paganda  and  hysteria  and  to  prepare  the  youth  of  America  for  another  blood  bath  in  Europe 
are  so  enormous  that  it  is  essential  to  form  a  national  organization  to  counteract  these  un- 
American,  provocative,  and  dangerous  policies  .  .  .  and  to  conduct  a  .  .  .  campaign  to  keep 
America  out  of  foreign  wars’  (extract  from  a  statement  issued  on  1 1  April  by  Representative 
Hamilton  Fish  announcing  the  formation  of  an  organization  to  keep  America  out  of  war:  New 
York  Times,  12  April  1939).  6  Ibid. 
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European  Powers,  and  what  means,  if  any,  they  had  at  their  disposal  to 
avert  its  outbreak. 

On  12  April  Morgenthau,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  representatives 
of  other  departments  and  government  agencies  met  to  discuss  emergency 
plans  for  the  protection  of  the  American  economy;  six  days  later  they 
reported  to  the  President  that  an  emergency  financial  programme  had 
been  completed.  At  the  same  time  Roosevelt  decided  to  make  a  further 
public  appeal  to  the  dictators  to  solve  their  problems  by  peaceful  methods, 
instead  of  by  resort  to  force.1  Accordingly  on  14  April,  after  delivering  a 
Pan  American  Day  address  on  the  theme  of  hemisphere  solidarity  for 
common  defence,2  he  sent  messages  to  Hitler  and  Mussolini3  suggesting 
that  all  existing  international  disputes  could  be  settled  at  the  council 
table,  and  offering  his  services  as  a  ‘friendly  intermediary’.  First,  however, 
he  asked  them  to  guarantee  their  good  faith  by  giving  an  assurance  that 
they  would  not  attack  thirty-one  specified  countries  in  Europe  and  the 
Near  East  for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years.  If  such  an  assurance  were 
forthcoming,  he  would  ask  the  nations  concerned  to  give  him  a  similar 
guarantee.  When  these  assurances  had  been  given,  the  United  States 
Government  would  be  prepared  to  join  in  discussions  on  the  reduction  of 
armaments  and  the  furtherance  of  international  trade  on  terms  of  equality 
for  all  nations.  At  the  same  time  governments — other  than  the  American 
— directly  interested  in  territorial  and  political  problems  could  arrange  to 
discuss  them  in  a  peaceful  atmosphere.4 

These  messages  of  the  President’s,  as  far  as  they  went,  had  a  surprisingly 
favourable  reception  in  the  United  States,5  but,  in  the  prevailing  temper  of 
public  opinion,  it  was  impossible  for  Roosevelt  to  make  more  precise  com¬ 
mitments.  Any  suggestion  of  joint  political  action  with  other  nations 
would  have  roused  the  old  bogy  of ‘entangling  alliances’.  He  had,  there¬ 
fore,  to  limit  himself  to  suggestions  of  economic  rewards  if  the  Axis  Powers 
mended  their  ways,  combined  with  rather  vague  threats  of  retribution  if 
Germany  and  Italy  failed  to  keep  the  peace.6  Both  Roosevelt  and  Hull 

1  For  Roosevelt’s  two  appeals  to  Hitler  in  September  1938  see  Survey  for  1938,  i.  602-3. 

2  See  Langer  and  Gleason:  Challenge  to  Isolation,  p.  83. 

3  For  the  genesis  of  these  messages  see  ibid.  pp.  84-85. 

4  Text  in  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  rggS-iggg,  pp.  306  seqq.  For  the  dictators’ 
replies,  which  were  contained  in  speeches,  on  20  and  28  April,  rejecting  Roosevelt’s  appeal,  see 
ibid.  pp.  309-26.  See  also  above,  pp.  263-4  and  360-2. 

5  See  Langer  and  Gleason,  op.  cit.  pp.  85-86,  and  a  report  dated  20  April  from  Thomsen 
( D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  no.  238,  followed  up  by  no.  244  of  22  April). 

6  Though  these  threats  were  vague,  and  though  the  opposition  to  Roosevelt  in  Congress  was 
formidable,  professional  German  observers  were  already  gloomy.  On  25  April  the  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  Dieckhoff,  then  in  Berlin,  expressed  the  opinion  that  Roosevelt  would  carry 
the  United  States  along  the  same  road  as  Wilson  (ibid.  no.  264).  On  26  April  Thomsen  sub¬ 
mitted  that,  ‘during  the  first  six  months  of  a  war,  the  despatch  of  an  American  expeditionary 
force  is  not  to  be  expected’,  but  that  ‘beyond  this  point  further  developments  can  naturally  not 
be  foreseen’  (ibid.  no.  268).  His  reports  on  American  reactions  to  Hitler’s  speech  of  28  April 
(see  note  4  above)  will  be  found  ibid.  nos.  283,  287,  301. 
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hoped  that  such  warnings  would  soon  be  given  greater  weight  by  the 
abolition  of  the  embargo  on  the  supply  of  munitions  to  belligerents  in 
time  of  war. 

(iii)  The  Struggle  over  American  Foreign  Policy  and  the 

Neutrality  Act 

Under  the  so-called  Neutrality  Act  of  May  19371  an  automatic  embargo 
on  the  export  of  arms  to  all  belligerents,  without  discrimination,  was  to 
come  into  force  directly  the  President  found  that  a  state  of  war  existed. 
The  Administration  believed  that  this  act  played  straight  into  the  hands  of 
the  Axis  Powers,  since  their  rearmamenfprogrammes  were  well  advanced, 
whereas  the  democracies  were  only  beginning  to  make  up  their  leeway.  To 
Germany,  the  knowledge  that  her  less  well-prepared  opponents  would  be 
debarred  from  making  good  these  deficiencies  by  purchases  from  the 
United  States  was  a  direct  encouragement  to  risk  trying  the  fortunes  of 
war.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  embargo  were  lifted,  the  nations  which 
commanded  the  seas  in  time  of  war  would  be  able  to  get  arms  from 
America,  whereas  their  opponents  would  not.  As  Great  Britain  and  her 
allies  would  be  in  this  favourable  position,  the  Administration  hoped  that 
a  lifting  of  the  embargo  might  even  deter  the  Axis  Powers  from  opening 
hostilities.2 

Throughout  the  spring  and  summer  of  1939  the  question  whether  neutra¬ 
lity  legislation  should  be  revised  was  the  focal  point  in  the  battle  over 
American  foreign  policy  which  raged  between  isolationists  and  supporters 
of  collective  security.  The  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  and  subsequent 
acts  of  Axis  aggression,  while  bringing  home  to  Americans  the  gravity  of 
the  European  situation,  did  not  affect  the  main  issues  of  the  argument. 
While  the  Administration  and  their  supporters  believed  that  the  growing 
danger  of  war  intensified  the  need  for  bringing  the  weight  of  United  States 
power  to  bear  against  the  aggressors,  isolationists  drew  a  very  different 
moral.3  They  were  convinced  that  the  danger  only  enhanced  the  im¬ 
portance  of  keeping  America  isolated  behind  a  Maginot  Line  of  strict 
neutrality  legislation.  Another  factor  that  was  discouraging  for  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  revision  was  the  attitude  of  many  former  supporters  of  collective 
security  who  had  been  disillusioned  by  the  British  and  French  policy  of 
appeasement.  Though  the  firm  stand  adopted  by  both  Governments  after 

1  For  text  see  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1937,  pp.  604-14. 

2  Writing  in  1941  Roosevelt  said:  ‘I  cannot  say  that  the  repeal  of  these  arms  embargo  pro¬ 
visions  would  by  itself  have  stopped  the  war.  I  do  believe,  however,  that,  at  least,  it  would  have 
been  a  strong  factor  in  preventing  the  outbreak  from  occurring  as  quickly  as  it  did’  ( The  Public 
Papers  and  Addresses  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  .  .  .  igpg  volume  (London,  Macmillan,  1941),  p.  xxxi). 

3  ‘We  are  opposed  to  the  President’s  policy  of  using  the  threat  of  our  power  to  preserve  a 
balance  of  power  in  Europe.  .  .  .  We  believe  the  way  to  peace  is  for  us  to  be  neutral,  not  biased, 
friendly,  not  threatening’  (extract  from  the  Minority  report  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
on  H.  J.  Res.  306  (Bloom  bill) :  New  York  Times,  17  June  1939). 
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the  German  occupation  of  Prague  was  welcomed  in  America,  the  suspicions 
engendered  by  their  earlier  policy  were  not  easily  dispelled.  Thus  many 
people  expected  that  the  question  of  Danzig  would  be  settled  by  a  second 
‘Munich’,  and  in  a  symposium  on  foreign  policy,  conducted  by  the  liberal 
New  Republic  in  June,  the  most  noticeable  trend  was  still  dislike  and  sus¬ 
picion  of  Chamberlain  and  Daladier.  A  number  of  contributors  seemed  to 
be  more  concerned  with  the  political  purity  of  possible  members  of  a  pro- 
democratic  anti-fascist  bloc  than  with  practical  steps  to  form  such  an 
alignment.  A  majority  of  those  who  did  favour  lifting  the  embargo  would 
have  made  assistance  to  Britain  and  France  dependent  on  these  Powers 
having  entered  an  anti-fascist  bloc — including  Russia — and  having  given 
assurances  of  their  democratic  aims.  Others  believed  that  Hitler  was 
only  bluffing  and  that  a  show  of  firmness  by  Britain  and  France  would 
suffice  to  prevent  further  aggression.1  This  view  was  encouraged  by  a 
general  underestimation  of  the  strength  of  the  German  war  machine.2 

These  attitudes  were  symptomatic  of  the  public  reluctance  in  the  United 
States  to  admit  the  imminence  of  war  or  to  adopt  a  definite  American 
policy  to  meet  the  circumstances.  Congressmen,  in  particular,  were  un¬ 
willing  to  listen  to  warnings  of  war  or  to  come  to  grips  with  so  thorny  a 
political  problem  as  neutrality  revision.  Inevitably  legislation  had  made 
little  progress,  despite  the  fact  that,  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  1939 
session,  some  twenty  bills  and  resolutions  to  effect  revision  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress.  These  ranged  all  the  way  from  proposals  for  a  wider 
and  stricter  application  of  mandatory  embargoes3  to  a  complete  abandon¬ 
ment  of  special  neutrality  legislation  and  a  return  to  the  traditional  rules  of 
international  law.4  During  these  months  the  Administration  had  given  no 
direct  lead.  Roosevelt  had  indicated  the  need  for  a  change  in  the  neutrality 
laws  in  his  opening  address  to  Congress  on  4  January,5  but  had  judged  it 
wiser  to  leave  the  framing  of  legislation  in  the  hands  of  Congress.  Early  in 
January  Hull  had  discussed  the  matter  with  Senator  Pittman  (Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee)  and  Sol  Bloom  (Acting  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee).  Responsibility  for  intro¬ 
ducing  appropriate  legislation  had  accordingly  been  entrusted  to  Pittman, 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee ;  and  on  20  March  he  introduced  a 
bill,  entitled  the  Peace  Act  of  1939,  to  raise  the  embargo  and  substitute 
‘cash  and  carry’  provisions.6  During  April  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 

1  See  ‘America  and  the  Next  War’,  New  Republic,  14,  21,  28  June  1939. 

2  See  G.  Fielding  Eliot:  ‘If  War  Breaks  Out  Tomorrow’  (ibid.  24  May  1939,  p.  63). 

3  i.e.  embargoes  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  would  come  into  force  automatically,  in  virtue  of 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  instead  of  being  left  by  the  law  to  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

4  See  Survey  for  1938,  i.  644-8. 

5  See  Survey  for  1939-1946:  The  World  in  March  iggg,  pp.  14-15;  see  also  Documents  (R.I.I.A.) 
for  1939-46,  i.  531-4. 

6  See  The  Memoirs  of  Cordell  Hull  [referred  to  hereafter  as  Hull:  Memoirs ],  2  vols.  (New  York, 
Macmillan,  1948),  i.  613-14. 
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Committee  held  open  hearings  on  the  Peace  Act  and  other  bills  relating  to 
neutrality,  the  witnesses  including  Stimson  and  Baruch  and  other  pro¬ 
minent  advocates — and  opponents — of  revision  of  the  existing  neutrality 
legislation.  The  discussions,  however,  only  served  to  show  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  reaching  any  common  ground;  and,  when  they  came  to  an 
end,  no  bill  had  received  sufficient  support  to  enable  it  to  be  reported  to 
the  chamber  for  action.  A  group  of  determined  senators  was  prepared 
to  carry  its  opposition  to  repeal  to  all  lengths,  including  the  redoubtable 
Senate  filibuster,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  supporters  of  revision  held 
widely  divergent  views  on  the  form  which  the  new  legislation  should 
assume. 

While  the  Pittman  and  other  bills  were  being  discussed  in  committee, 
Hull  had  been  having  personal  conversations  with  a  number  of  senators; 
but,  so  far,  the  Administration  had  not  made  any  public  pronouncement. 
Both  Roosevelt  and  Hull  had,  however,  been  fairly  confident  that  they 
would  obtain  favourable  action  on  repeal.  As  Congress  wrangled  and  pro¬ 
crastinated,  and  the  tension  in  Europe  mounted,  they  grew  increasingly  im¬ 
patient.  When,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  Pittman  finally  admitted  that 
he  had  no  hope  of  getting  his  bill  through  the  Senate,  they  determined  to 
take  the  fight  into  their  own  hands.  At  the  same  time  they  decided  to 
start  the  final  drive  for  revision  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  hoping 
that,  when  once  the  House  had  passed  a  bill,  the  Senate  would  follow  suit. 
On  19  May  Roosevelt  invited  the  leaders  of  the  House  to  a  meeting  at  the 
White  House  to  discuss  the  matter.  During  this  and  subsequent  conversa¬ 
tions  with  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  both  he  and  Hull  pointed  out 
the  importance  of  repealing  the  embargo  either  as  a  means  of  keeping  the 
peace  or,  alternatively,  in  the  event  of  war,  of  preventing  the  Axis  Powers 
from  winning. 

Meanwhile  the  State  Department  had  drafted  a  document  embodying 
the  Administration’s  proposals  on  the  revision  of  neutrality  legislation. 
The  document  began  by  setting  out  the  arguments  in  favour  of  revision  and 
concluded  with  a  six-point  programme  for  implementing  it.1  On  27  May 
copies  of  the  document  were  addressed  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
Two  days  later,  on  29  May,  Bloom,  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  embodying  Hull’s  recommendations,2 
and  this  was  quickly  approved  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  was 
reported  to  the  House  on  19  June  1939.  The  bill  would  have  eliminated 
the  arms  embargo,  but  contained  a  number  of  provisions  designed  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  United  States.  These  included  clauses,  retained  from  the  1937 

1  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1938-1939 >  PP-  536~9;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939- 
46,  i.  538-41. 

2  The  bill  was  based  on  a  State  Department  draft  supplied  to  Bloom  on  10  May  1939. 
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Act,1  prohibiting  loans  and  credits  to  belligerents,  and  the  requirement 
that  exports  and  imports  of  arms  must  be  licensed  by  the  National  Muni¬ 
tions  Control  Board.  Other  clauses  gave  the  President  power  to  forbid 
American  ships  and  citizens  from  entering  combat  areas,  which  he  was 
empowered  to  define,  and  provided  that  the  export  of  goods  destined  for 
belligerents  should  be  preceded  by  the  transfer  of  title  to  the  foreign  pur¬ 
chaser.  These  clauses,  in  the  nature  of  a  modified  ‘cash  and  carry’  policy,2 
would  have  enabled  belligerents  to  obtain  goods,  including  arms,  from  the 
United  States. 

After  a  bitter  debate  in  the  House  an  amended  bill  was  passed  on  30  June 
which  completely  nullified  the  Administration’s  intentions.  The  pro¬ 
vision  permitting  the  definition  of  combat  areas  had  been  deleted,  mainly 
on  the  ground  that  it  allowed  Roosevelt  too  much  discretion  in  defining 
the  areas,  and  an  amendment  reinstating  the  arms  embargo  in  a  slightly 
modified  form  had  been  adopted  by  the  narrow  margin  of  two  votes.3  A 
faint  hope  still  remained  that  the  Senate  might  reverse  the  House’s  decision, 
but  this,  too,  was  dispelled  on  1 1  July,  when  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  decided,  by  a  12-1 1  vote,  to  defer  the  question  of  neutrality  legisla¬ 
tion  until  the  following  session.4 

Convinced,  as  they  were,  of  the  supreme  importance  of  repealing  the 
embargo,  Roosevelt  and  Hull  refused  to  accept  defeat.  A  strong  statement 
by  Hull  was  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  on  14  July.  In  this 
Hull  again  emphasized  their  conviction  that  the  embargo  was  detrimental 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  to  the  higher  interests  and  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  urged  Congress  to  reconsider  its  decision.5  In  a  final 
effort  to  persuade  senators  of  the  urgent  need  for  repeal,  Roosevelt  and 
Hull  invited  Senate  leaders,  including  prominent  members  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  opposition,  to  a  conference  at  the  White  House  on  18  July.  For  three 
hours  they  argued  with  the  reluctant  senators  in  a  vain  attempt  to  con¬ 
vince  them  that  war  was  drawing  very  near.  The  veteran  isolationist 
senator,  Borah,  finally  declared  that  he  did  not  believe  that  there  would  be 
a  war;  when  Hull  again  referred  to  the  ominous  nature  of  the  cables  from 
abroad,  the  senator  arrogantly  asserted  that  he  had  his  own  sources  of 
information,  which  he  considered  to  be  more  reliable  than  those  of  the 
State  Department.  Other  members  present  admitted  that  they  could  not 

1  See  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1938-1939,  pp.  525  seqq. 

2  The  ‘cash  and  carry’  clauses  in  the  1937  Act,  which  were  applicable  only  to  non-embargoed 
goods,  had  expired  on  1  May  1939. 

3  Under  the  1937  Act  the  embargo  applied  to  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war, 
whereas  the  1939  amendment  only  enumerated  arms  and  ammunition. 

4  Congress  would  not  reassemble  before  3  January  1940,  the  date  fixed  for  the  opening  of  the 
regular  session,  unless  the  President  were  to  summon  a  special  session  during  the  interim 
period. 

5  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1938-1939,  pp.  541-7;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939- 
46,  i.  541-7. 
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muster  the  necessary  strength  in  the  Senate  to  obtain  action  for  revising 
neutrality  legislation  during  the  current  session.1 

Thus  the  long  struggle  over  revision  was  temporarily  brought  to  a  close, 
and,  when  Congress  adjourned  on  5  August  1939,  the  1937  Neutrality 
Act,  with  its  embargo  on  the  export  of  arms,  was  still  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  causes  of  the  Administrations’s  defeat  were  composite.  There  was  a 
genuine  fear  that  a  repeal  of  the  embargo  would  result  in  the  United 
States  being  dragged  into  war  and  that  Roosevelt  would  use  his  dis¬ 
cretionary  powers2  in  an  unneutral  way  that  might  make  it  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  remain  at  peace.  Distrust  of  British  and  French  policy 
played  its  part,  as  also  did  the  still  rankling  grievance  over  unpaid  war 
debts.  Domestic  politics  were,  however,  largely  responsible  for  the  result. 
The  elections  due  to  be  held  in  1940  were  already  casting  their  shadow  over 
the  political  scene,  and  talk  of  a  third  term  for  President  Roosevelt  was  rife. 
Republicans,  anxious  to  discredit  the  President  and  to  weaken  his  prestige, 
regarded  the  Neutrality  Act  as  an  admirable  opportunity  for  this  purpose, 
since  the  President  had  made  a  particular  point  of  repeal.  The  Republi¬ 
cans  were  supported  by  conservative  Democrats,  who  were  equally  opposed 
to  a  third  term,  because  they  feared  that  it  would  mean  the  continuation 
of  New  Deal  policies. 

There  was  also  a  general  belief  among  members  of  Congress  that  a 
policy  of  strict  neutrality  was  the  best  vote-getting  policy,  though  it  seems 
probable  that,  in  holding  this  view,  they  were  underestimating  the  change 
that  had  been  making  itself  felt  in  public  opinion.  A  steady  movement 
away  from  rigid  isolationism  had  been  recorded  by  successive  opinion 
surveys.  Whereas  a  poll  published  by  Dr.  Gallup’s  American  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion  on  12  March  1939  had  shown  that  52  per  cent,  of  those 
approached  were  then  in  favour  of  the  sale  of  war  material  to  Britain  and 
France,  this  figure  had  risen  to  66  per  cent,  in  April,  after  the  German 
occupation  of  Czechoslovakia.  The  change  in  opinion  in  six  months  is 
particularly  striking  if  the  April  figures  are  compared  with  those  of  a  pre- 
Munich  poll,  when  the  majority  of  voters  were  opposed  to  the  sale  of 
arms,  only  34  per  cent,  voting  in  favour.3  However,  though  the  polls 
thus  showed  increasing  support  for  extending  aid  to  Britain  and  France  in 
the  form  of  supplies,  they  also  showed  that  the  public  was  overwhelmingly 
opposed  to  direct  intervention.4  The  strength  of  this  sentiment  was  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  debates  on  the  Neutrality  Act,  when  both  opponents  and 

1  New  York  Times,  20  July  1939.  For  accounts  of  the  Administration’s  struggle  to  obtain 
revision  of  neutrality  legislation  and  their  final  defeat  on  18  July  see  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  641-53; 
also  Alsop  and  Kintner:  American  White  Paper,  pp.  57-64. 

2  The  Bloom  bill  had  given  the  President  greater  discretion  than  the  Pittman  bill. 

3  See  New  York  Times,  12  March,  9  April  1939. 

4  In  the  Public  Opinion  Survey  published  on  12  March,  83  per  cent,  were  opposed  to  sending 
the  United  States  army  and  navy  abroad  to  help  Britain  and  France,  and,  on  9  April,  84  per  cent. 
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supporters  of  revision  claimed  that  their  policy  was  the  best  one  for  keeping 
America  out  of  war. 

Actually,  only  a  very  small  minority  was  at  this  period  in  favour  of 
armed  intervention.  The  issue  which  was  being  so  bitterly  fought  out  con¬ 
cerned  rather  the  degree  of  neutrality  which  the  nation  should  observe. 
The  struggle  was  between  those  who,  in  the  President’s  words,  wanted  to 
adopt  ‘methods  short  of  war’1  to  resist  the  aggressors  and  the  isolationists 
who  wished  to  dissociate  America  completely  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  isolationists  proved  strong  enough  to  prevent  any  change  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  laws  to  enforce  strict  American  neutrality,  but  failed  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  fresh  measures  introduced  with  this  aim.  The  most  significant 
of  these,  the  War  Referendum  Resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  84),  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  a  group  of  Western  and  Middle-Western  senators  on  28  February. 
The  resolution — a  revival  of  the  Ludlow  project  which  had  been  narrowly 
defeated  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  19382 — proposed  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  whereby  the  power  to  declare  war  would  be 
exercised  by  the  people  through  a  national  referendum.  Congress  would 
only  retain  its  former  war  declaration  rights  in  the  case  of  an  attack  on 
United  States  territory  or  an  attack  by  a  non- American  Power  on  a 
country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.3  In  May  and  June  both  Hull  and 
Woodring,  Secretary  of  War,  sent  strongly  worded  letters  of  protest  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  which  was  considering  the  resolution.  Hull 
recalled  his  previously  expressed  opinion  on  the  undesirability  of  a  war 
referendum  and  added  that  he  believed  that  the  proposals  ‘would  seriously 
impair  the  ability  of  the  Government  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  our  people’  .4 
The  Secretary  of  War  was  even  more  emphatic:  after  careful  consideration 
of  the  amendment,  he  said  that  he  was  convinced  that  its  adoption  would 
‘materially  hamper  and  restrict  the  War  Department  in  carrying  out  its 
primary  mission  of  defending  the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  and 
might  in  some  cases  even  jeopardize  the  successful  accomplishment  of  that 
mission  and  thus  result  in  a  national  disaster’.5  On  6  July  the  Judiciary 
Committee  expressed  its  disapproval  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  by 
voting  to  report  the  resolution  to  the  Senate  with  the  recommendation  that 
it  should  not  be  passed. 

A  bill  to  tax  war  profits  introduced  by  Senator  Bone  on  2 1  March  was 
also  primarily  designed  to  keep  America  out  of  war.  The  bill — like  others 
which  had  preceded  it — had  its  roots  in  the  Nye  Committee’s  investiga¬ 
tions,  which  had  laid  the  responsibility  for  America’s  entry  into  the  First 
World  War  on  the  cupidity  of  manufacturers  and  bankers.  Its  originators 

1  Message  of  the  President  to  Congress,  4  January  1939  ( Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations, 
I93^~I939>  P-  2^) •  2  See  Survey  for  1938,  i.  650-1. 

For  text  of  relevant  section  of  the  resolution  see  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1938— 
T939>  P*  556-  4  Ibid.  p.  557. 

5  Ibid.  p.  558. 
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believed  that,  if  the  profits  were  taken  out  of  war  by  means  of  taxation,  the 
principal  instigators  of  war  would  be  ‘scared’  into  keeping  the  peace.  The 
propagandist  nature  of  the  proposal  became  obvious  when  critics  pointed 
out  that  the  result  in  some  cases  would  be  the  imposition  of  taxes  exceeding 
a  man’s  total  income.  The  Lee  bill,  which  was  also  designed  to  conscribe 
wealth  in  time  of  war  by  obligatory  loans  of  capital  rising  to  75  per  cent, 
in  the  highest  income  levels,  secured  a  favourable  report  from  the  Senate 
Military  Affairs  Committee  on  5  May,1  but  it,  too,  failed  to  reach  the 
Statute  Book.2 

Behind  this  determination  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  another 
European  war,  however,  there  lurked  a  largely  unadmitted  fear  that  in  the 
end  she  would  almost  inevitably  be  dragged  in.  This  duality  of  American 
feelings  and  expectations  accounted  for  many  of  the  contradictions  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  American  scene  in  1939.  It  was  probably  responsible  not 
only  for  the  bitterness  of  the  isolationists’  attacks  on  Roosevelt  but  also  for 
the  vehement  criticisms  of  British  policy,  since  Great  Britain  was  more 
likely  than  any  other  nation  to  be  the  cause  of  this  unwelcome  involvement. 
Though  twisting  the  British  lion’s  tail  was  still  one  of  the  Americans’ 
favourite  sports,  most  of  them  believed  that  Great  Britain  was  closer  to 
them  than  any  other  Power  in  the  similarity  of  her  interests  and  ideals. 
They  were,  however,  not  yet  prepared  to  admit  the  idea  that  the  safety  of 
the  United  States  might  be  dependent  on  Britain’s  survival  or  that  it 
might  be  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  take  action  to  ensure  her  sur¬ 
vival.  On  the  contrary,  Congress  was  constantly  on  the  watch  for  some 
indication  that  the  Administration  was  coming  to  an  arrangement  with 
Great  Britain  for  parallel  military  action  in  the  event  of  war. 

Inevitably  the  visit  of  King  George  and  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  United 
States  in  June  1939,  occurring  as  it  did  at  the  height  of  the  battle  over 
American  neutrality,  caused  some  official  anxiety.  Would  the  British 
Royal  couple  be  looked  at  askance  on  the  ground  that  they  were  trying  to 
inveigle  the  United  States  Government  into  an  alliance?3  Or  would  the 
presence  of  a  British  king  on  American  soil — the  first  British  sovereign  to 

1  New  York  Times,  6  and  9  May  1939. 

2  Ever  since  the  end  of  the  First  World  War  attempts  had  been  made  to  introduce  legislation 
to  control  war-time  profits.  The  motives  of  the  people  and  bodies  interested  in  its  promotion — 
the  American  Legion,  groups  interested  in  national  defence,  and  pacifists — were,  however, 
extremely  varied  and  in  some  cases  almost  directly  opposed.  Thus  the  Service  Departments 
and  others  concerned  with  national  defence  regarded  a  measure  of  control  as  essential  to  the 
efficient  working  of  the  national  economy  in  war  time,  while  isolationists  and  pacifists  looked 
on  it  as  a  means  of  keeping  America  out  of  any  war.  Both  the  Bone  bill  and  the  Lee  bill  were 
examples  of  this  ‘deterrent’  type  of  legislation. 

3  In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  7  June  Representative  Tinkham  asked  if  the  ‘unpre¬ 
cedented  visit’  of  the  King  ‘does  in  fact  signify  an  entente  or  military  understanding’  with  the 
British  Government  ‘for  the  preservation  of  the  British  Empire  at  the  expense  of  American  blood 
and  American  treasure’.  He  added  that  it  might  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  pass  a  resolution 
notifying  the  world  that  the  ‘United  States  is  not  the  pawn  and  ally  of  the  British  Empire’. 
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visit  the  country  since  America  had  attained  her  independence  by  the 
defeat  of  another  King  George — revive  the  ancient  grudge  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  good  relations  now  existing  between  the  two  countries? 

Fortunately  these  fears  were  not  realized.  King  George  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  crossed  the  frontier  at  Niagara  Falls  on  7  June  and  were  en¬ 
thusiastically  welcomed  by  the  American  people.  When  they  left,  four 
days  later,  the  visit  was  generally  recognized  to  have  been  an  outstanding 
success  and  to  have  strengthened  the  real,  though  informal,  bond  which 
linked  the  two  countries.  Only  a  few  anglophobes  and  isolationists  had 
professed  to  see  in  the  Royal  visit  a  sinister  plot  to  involve  America  in 
European  affairs. 


(iv)  Reactions  to  Japanese  Aggression1 

During  the  months  which  followed  the  German  occupation  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  the  Japanese  threat  in  the  Far  East  was  overshadowed  by  the 
more  immediate  menace  presented  by  her  Western  partners.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Japanese  aggression  continued  unabated,  albeit  somewhat  more 
slowly  and  cautiously.  It  was  clear  that  there  were  still  considerable 
elements  in  Japan  who  were  unwilling  to  commit  themselves  to  further 
militaristic  adventures,  and  who  were  opposed  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
definite  military  alliance  between  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan. 

Accordingly,  down  to  July  1939  there  were  no  significant  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  United  States  policy  towards  Japan.  Current  policy  was  based  on 
the  principles  which  had  been  set  out  in  the  note  presented  to  the  Japanese 
Government  on  3 1  December  1 938.  In  this  note  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  had  denied  the  right  claimed  by  Japan  to  establish  a  ‘new  order  in 
East  Asia’ — which  was  merely  another  term  for  Japanese  domination  of 
East  Asia — and  had  stated  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
Japanese  contention  that  the  enjoyment  of  non-discriminatory  treatment 
was  dependent  upon  the  United  States  Government’s  accepting  the 
validity  of  Japan’s  New  Order.  They  were,  however,  willing  to  discuss 
proposals  based  on  ‘justice  and  reason’  for  solving  problems  through  free 
negotiations.  Japan  was  invited  to  submit  proposals.2 

The  objects  of  United  States  policy  were  to  prevent  Japan  from  con¬ 
solidating  her  position  in  China  and  imposing  a  peace  which  would  leave 
her  free  for  further  conquests  in  Asia,  and  to  discourage  her  from  entering 
into  a  closer  alliance  with  Germany.  At  the  same  time  the  United  States 


1  As  American-Japanese  relations  are  dealt  with  in  some  detail  in  the  Far  Eastern  section  of 
this  volume  (see  below,  pp.  675-7),  it  will  only  be  necessary  here  to  recount  briefly  the  principal 
trends  and  events  which  affected  United  States  policy  between  March  and  September  1939, 
and  the  development  of  American  public  opinion  during  the  same  period. 

1  See  Survey  for  1938,  i.  566;  text  of  note  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1938,  i.  362. 
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Government  sought  to  avoid  actions  which  would  arouse  anti-American 
feeling  in  Japan  and  so  give  encouragement  to  the  war  party  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  more  liberal  elements,  who  were  still  anxious  to  remain  on 
good  terms  with  the  United  States. 

In  March,  while  Hitler  was  invading  Czechoslovakia,  Japan  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  Europe’s  preoccupation  to  claim  for  herself  a  huge  area  in  the  South 
Pacific,  including  the  Spratly  Islands,  which — like  the  island  of  Hainan 
occupied  by  Japan  a  month  earlier — were  already  claimed  by  France. 
Surveys  carried  out  by  the  United  States  Navy  Department  had  revealed 
that  the  coral  lagoons  in  the  parts  of  this  area  nearest  the  Philippines  pro¬ 
vided  possible  anchorage  for  light  naval  forces  and  aircraft.  On  1 7  May 
Hull  presented  a  note  to  the  Japanese  Ambassador  stating  that  the  United 
States  Government  could  not  accept  as  valid  the  Japanese  claim  to 
sovereignty  over  this  area.1 

Meanwhile  both  the  United  States  Government  and  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  felt  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  discourage  Japan  from  further 
adventures  in  the  Pacific.  Britain’s  limited  resources  were,  however, 
required  to  meet  the  Axis  threat  in  Europe.  The  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  were  informed  in  March  and  April  through  their  Ambassadors  in 
London  and  Paris  that,  in  view  of  the  crisis  and  the  objections  of  France, 
the  British  Government  were  unable  to  send  the  Mediterranean  fleet  to 
Singapore,  as  they  had  intended.  The  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Halifax, 
suggested  that  in  these  circumstances  the  United  States  Government 
might  be  willing  to  transfer  the  American  fleet,  which  had  been  in  the 
Atlantic  since  January,  to  the  Pacific.  On  15  April  Roosevelt  ordered 
the  main  body  of  the  fleet  to  return  immediately  to  its  normal  bases  in 
the  Pacific.2 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer  repeated  protests  were  made  to  the 
Japanese  Government  regarding  the  constant  infringements  of  American 
rights  and  interests  through  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Japanese  on 
foreign  trade  in  the  occupied  area  of  China,  and  damage  done  to  American 
property  from  indiscriminate  bombing  by  the  Japanese  air  force.  At 
the  same  time  the  serious  effect  of  these  activities  on  American  opinion  was 
underlined.  Before  his  return  to  the  United  States  on  leave  on  18  May 
Grew,  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  Japan,3  emphasized  in  a  farewell 
interview  with  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  Arita,  that  relations  between 
the  two  countries  ‘could  not  be  expected  to  improve  until  these  inter¬ 
ferences  [with  America’s  legitimate  rights  and  interests  in  China]  were 

1  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  628-9. 

2  Ibid,  p.630.  According  to  a  telegram  of  22  March  1939  from  Kennedy,  the  U.S.  Ambassador 

in  London,  this  move  had  been  suggested  to  him  on  the  previous  evening  by  Halifax  as  a  means 
of  relieving  anxiety  in  Australia  (U.S. A.,  Department  of  State:  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States:  Diplomatic  Papers,  1939,  vol.  i  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1956),  p.  88.  [This  will  be  referred 
to  hereafter  as  U.S.  Diplomatic  Papers,  1939,  vol.  i.\  3  1932-41. 
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removed’.  In  their  talk  they  discussed  Japan’s  New  Order  in  East  Asia, 
the  war  in  China,  Japanese  expansion  southwards,  and  the  negotia¬ 
tions  for  a  military  pact  with  the  Axis  Powers.  Arita  assured  Grew  that 
the  Japanese  Government  would  not  enter  into  any  agreement  with 
Germany  and  Italy  which  included  political  and  military  commitments 
beyond  those  designed  to  combat  Communist  activities.  He  added,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  if  Great  Britain  and  France  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Japanese  Government  might  be  obliged  to  reconsider 
their  position  vis-a-vis  the  totalitarian  states.1  Arita  gave  Grew  a  letter  for 
Hull  in  which  the  Japanese  Prime  Minister,  Hiranuma,  suggested  that  the 
United  States  and  Japan  should  co-operate  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  Europe.  (A  few  days  later,  on  the  23rd,  in  an  interview  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  charge  d’affaires,  Dooman,  Hiranuma  followed  this  up  with  a  proposal 
that  the  United  States  and  Japan  should  arrange  a  conference  of  the 
nations  concerned.)  In  his  message  to  Hull,  Hiranuma  also  said  that  it 
was  ‘the  ardent  wish  of  Japan  that  nations  should  have  their  own  proper 
places  in  the  world  and  thus  the  true  world  peace  might  be  established  and 
maintained’.2  At  the  same  time  it  was  clear  from  the  tenor  of  the  message 
and  from  the  remarks  made  to  Dooman3  that  Hiranuma’s  idea  of  the 
nations’  proper  places  would  involve  concessions  by  France  and  Britain  to 
the  Axis  Powers.  Nor  did  Japan’s  action  indicate  that  she  was  prepared  to 
reconsider  her  ideas  for  her  own  place  in  the  world  by  abandoning  her 
war  in  China  and  her  efforts  to  establish  her  New  Order  to  the  detriment  of 
the  existing  position  of  the  Western  Powers. 

Increased  pressure  by  the  Japanese  on  the  International  Settlements  in 
Shanghai  and  Kulangsu  (Amoy)  during  March  and  May  was  resisted  by 
the  United  States  Government.  They  took  action  on  lines  parallel  to  those 
adopted  by  the  British  Government,  culminating  in  the  dispatch  of  war¬ 
ships  and  the  landing  of  a  small  protective  force  of  Marines  on  1 7  May. 
When  the  Japanese,  having  failed  to  enforce  their  demands  at  Shanghai 
and  Kulangsu  owing  to  this  collective  resistance  by  the  interested  Powers, 
‘turned  the  heat’  on  to  the  British  at  Tientsin,  the  United  States,  who 
had  no  concession  in  that  port,  was  much  less  able  and  less  willing  to 
resist  Japanese  aggression.  Approaches  by  the  British  and  by  the  Chinese 
Generalissimo,  Chiang  Kai-shek,  for  eliciting  an  expression  of  American 
solidarity  with  the  British  in  Tientsin  were  evaded  by  the  United  States 
Government.  They  did  not  feel  that  they  were  in  a  position  to  risk  deeper 
involvement  in  the  Far  East,  and  they  wished  to  maintain  their  indepen- 

U.S.A.,  Department  of  State:  Papers  relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States:  Japan 
1931-1941  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1943),  ii.  1-5;  cf.  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  628. 

U.S.A.,  Department  of  State:  Papers  relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States:  Japan 
WW)  1  • 

For  details  of  Dooman  s  interview  with  Hiranuma  and  the  motives  underlying  Hiranuma’s 
proposals  see  below,  pp.  676-7. 
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dence  ol  action.  Moreover,  they  still  had  hopes  that  a  temperate  policy 
would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  less  extreme  elements  in  Japan.  Dis¬ 
cussing  the  matter  on  16  June,  Hull  and  Welles  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff 
agreed  that,  in  view  of  the  precariousness  of  the  situation  in  Europe  and  the 
Far  East  and  the  country’s  lack  of  adequate  arms  to  meet  a  threat  on  two 
fronts,  the  United  States  should  abstain  from  any  action  which  might 
involve  them  in  a  war  with  Japan,  since  the  burden  of  this  would  fall 
almost  entirely  on  the  United  States  navy,  owing  to  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment’s  need  to  keep  their  fleet  in  European  waters.1  Accordingly  the 
United  States  Government  confined  themselves  to  protests  against  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  American  business  interests  and  personnel,  and  to 
expressions  of  concern  and  disapproval.  A  public  statement  was  issued  by 
Hull  on  19  June  in  which  he  declared  that  while  ‘this  Government  is  not 
concerned  in  the  original  incident  ...  it  is  concerned  .  .  .  with  the  nature 
and  significance  of  subsequent  developments,  in  their  broader  aspects, 
coupled  with  other  past  and  present  acts  and  utterances  in  other  parts  of 
China’.2 

On  6-7  July  Chungking  was  subjected  to  particularly  heavy  and  in¬ 
discriminate  air  attacks  by  the  Japanese,  in  which  the  residences  of 
American  diplomatic  representatives  and  an  American  gunboat  in  the 
Yangtze  narrowly  escaped  destruction.  Acting  on  instructions  from 
Roosevelt,  Hull  sent  for  the  Japanese  Ambassador  and  handed  him  a 
strong  protest  against  the  bombing  of  Chungking.  At  the  same  time  Hull 
spoke  at  length  on  various  aspects  of  Japanese  policy  which  were  objection¬ 
able  to  the  American  Government.  These  included  Japan’s  expansionist 
designs  in  China  and  in  the  Pacific,  exemplified  by  her  recent  occupation 
of  Hainan,  her  behaviour  in  Tientsin,  and  the  injury  that  she  was  doing  to 
American  interests  in  China.  Turning  to  the  European  field,  Hull  ex¬ 
pressed  regret  at  the  Japanese  Government’s  entanglement  with  the  Axis 
Powers.  He  said  that  the  United  States  Government  were  prepared  to 
work  with  all  peaceful  nations  to  preserve  and  promote  peace,  but  indi¬ 
cated  that,  so  long  as  Japan  herself  was  engaged  in  military  operations  for 
purposes  of  conquest,  Hiranuma’s  proposal  for  American  co-operation  in 
establishing  a  ‘true  world  peace’  was  unacceptable.3 

The  terms  of  the  British  and  Japanese  agreement  for  a  settlement  of  the 
Tientsin  affair,  announced  on  24  July,4  were  severely  criticized  by  the 
American  public.  The  concessions  made  by  the  British  Government  in 
recognizing  Japan’s  ‘special  requirements’  in  the  areas  of  China  under  her 
control  were  regarded  as  granting  Japan  the  rights  of  a  belligerent,  and 


1  See  Langer  and  Gleason:  Challenge  to  Isolation,  pp.  152-3. 

2  U.S.A.,  Department  of  State:  Papers  relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States:  Japan 
1931-194 i-  652. 

3  Ibid.  i.  656-60;  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  632-4. 


4  See  below,  p.  648. 
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hence  as  a  British  surrender  to  the  Japanese.1  However,  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  point 
out  to  his  isolationist  countrymen  that  they  must  share  the  blame : 

There  will  be  much  grumbling  .  .  .  about  the  betrayal  of  the  White  Man’s 
rights.  .  .  .  But  such  grumbling  will  come  with  poor  grace  from  this  country, 
which  has  given  Great  Britain  absolutely  no  encouragement  to  defend  those 
treaty  rights  with  which  ours  are  bound  up,  or  any  reason  to  believe  that  we 
should  champion  our  common  rights  if  the  European  situation  were  abruptly  to 
demand  from  her  the  concentration  of  all  her  strength  on  her  own  doorstep.2 

The  United  States  Government  were  afraid  of  the  effects  which  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  agreement  would  have  on  the  position  of  the  United  States  in 
China  and  on  Chinese  morale.  It  was  evident  that  admonitions  alone  were 
of  little  avail  and  that  stronger  action  was  required.  Accordingly,  Roose¬ 
velt  and  Hull  decided  that  the  possibilities  of  economic  retaliation  must  be 
considered.  They  determined  to  take  a  step  which  had  been  under  con¬ 
sideration  for  some  time :  that  is,  to  give  notice  of  the  abrogation  of  the 
commercial  treaty  existing  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  This 
would  enable  the  Government  to  take  special  commercial  and  economic 
measures  against  Japan  when  the  abrogation  came  into  effect  six  months 
later,  if  they  then  considered  it  advisable.3 * 

By  July  1939  public  opinion,  which  had  been  steadily  hardening  against 
Japan  throughout  the  year,  was  ripe  for  such  a  move.  The  majority  of 
Americans  had  long  been  uncomfortably  aware  of  the  aid  that  was  being 
given  to  Japan  in  her  war  against  China  through  war  materials  supplied  by 
their  own  country.*  During  1939  renewed  efforts  had  been  made  by 
various  bodies  to  canalize  this  feeling  and  to  get  legislation  introduced  in 
Congress  to  impose  an  embargo  on  the  export  of  these  materials  to  Japan. 
The  American  Committee  for  Non-participation  in  Japanese  Aggression, 
which  was  formed  in  January  1939  with  Henry  Stimson  as  honorary  chair¬ 
man,  organized  petitions  from  seventeen  states  to  officials  and  members  of 
Congress  in  May.  These  were  followed  in  June  and  July  by  representa¬ 
tions  from  churchmen  and  societies  (with  a  membership  of  4  million) 
affiliated  to  Stimson’s  Committee.  Public  opinion  polls  in  June  and  July 
showed  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  Government’s  taking  action  to  stop  the 
shipment  of  arms  and  war  materials  to  Japan.5  Reluctance  to  furnish 
further  aid  was  an  important  feature  in  the  resistance  to  the  ‘cash  and 

1  Gf.  a  report  from  the  German  charge  d’affaires  in  Washington  on  American  public  and  press 
reactions  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  no.  725). 

2  New  York  Herald  Tribune ,  25  July  1939.  3  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  636-7. 

4  In  the  New  York  Times  on  15  July  1939  the  leader  writer,  after  analysing  the  amount  of 

essential  war  materials  exported  to  Japan  from  the  United  States,  concluded:  ‘It  is  time  to  take 
ourselves  out  of  the  role  of  accessory  to  the  crime.’  See  also  Survey  for  1938,  i.  616  seqq.,  and 
Survey  for  1939-46:  The  World  in  March  1933,  p.  1 7. 

5  New  York  Times,  16  June,  23  July  1939. 
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carry’  clauses  in  the  Bloom  and  Pittman  bills  to  revise  the  Neutrality  Act. 
Opponents  of  the  bills  argued  that  these  clauses,  though  they  would  benefit 
Britain  as  a  sea  Power,  would  be  equally  advantageous  to  Japan,  since  she, 
too,  was  a  sea  Power. 

In  order  to  meet  this  objection,  resolutions  were  introduced  in  Congress 
which,  if  adopted,  would  have  authorized  the  President  to  impose  an  em¬ 
bargo  on  the  export  of  war  materials  to  Japan.  On  17  July  Pittman  intro¬ 
duced  a  revised  resolution  with  this  objective,1  and  this  was  immediately 
taken  up  for  consideration  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Though  an  unofficial  poll  of  senators  showed  a  majority  in  favour  of  an 
embargo,  the  resolution  was  opposed  by  isolationists  who  feared  that  a 
consideration  of  Pittman’s  proposal  might  lead  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
entire  neutrality  legislation  revision  question,  which  they  had  only  just 
succeeded  in  burying.  A  more  pertinent  argument  against  the  proposal 
questioned  the  legal  rights  of  the  United  States  to  impose  an  embargo  on 
Japan  alone,  in  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Navigation  and 
Commerce  existing  between  the  two  countries.  In  this  case  it  would  be 
necessary  first  to  terminate  the  treaty.  On  21  July  Hull,  who  had  been 
consulted  on  the  legal  position,  advised  the  Committee  to  postpone  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  proposal  until  the  following  session.  PIull  believed  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  the  Pittman  resolution  being  passed  during  the 
remaining  days  of  the  current  session  and  that  its  rejection  would  encour¬ 
age  the  Japanese  to  a  more  flagrant  disregard  of  American  rights  and 
interests.  On  the  other  hand,  uncertainty  as  to  American  intentions  might 
lead  them  to  moderate  their  behaviour,  in  the  hopes  of  still  receiving 
American  economic  assistance  after  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  came  into 
effect.2  In  the  meantime,  on  18  July,  Senator  Vandenberg,  who  had  been 
a  leading  opponent  of  the  Pittman  embargo  resolution,  introduced  one  of 
his  own,  declaring  it  to  be  ‘the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Government 
should  give  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  treaty  with  Japan’.3  Although 
party  jealousies  prevented  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  too — Democrats 
were  unwilling  to  see  their  thunder  stolen  by  a  Republican  and  a  possible 
Presidential  candidate — its  introduction  by  the  then  isolationist  Repub¬ 
lican,  Vandenberg,  showed  that  there  was  genuine  bi-partisan  support  for 
a  stiffer  policy  towards  Japan.  On  26  July  Hull,  acting  under  the  authority 
vested  in  the  Executive,  presented  a  note  to  the  Japanese  Ambassador 
informing  him  of  the  United  States  Government’s  decision  to  terminate  the 
treaty  ‘with  a  view  to  better  safeguarding  and  promoting  American 
interests  as  new  developments  may  require’.4 

1  Pittman’s  resolution  would  have  authorized  the  President  to  impose  an  embargo  on  the 
shipment  of  iron,  steel,  scrap,  oil,  and  petrol  to  Japan,  as  a  retaliation  for  her  violation  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  to  the  United  States  in  Section  3  of  the  Washington  Nine- Power  Treaty  on  China 
of  1922  (the  open-door  clause).  2  See  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  638.  3  New  York  Times,  22  July  1939. 

4  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1939-1940,  p.  244.  See  also  below,  p.  650. 
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(v)  The  Rearmament  Programme  and  Hemisphere  Defence 

While  each  fresh  step  in  the  advance  of  the  Axis  was  followed  in  Con¬ 
gress  by  a  noticeable  stiffening  of  resistance  to  any  weakening  of  the 
neutrality  laws,  the  effect  on  the  progress  of  defence  legislation  was  exactly 
the  reverse.  The  isolationist  argument  that  any  tampering  with  the 
Neutrality  Act  would  increase  the  danger  of  America’s  involvement  in  war 
was  not  held  to  be  relevant  to  the  rearmament  programme,  since  this  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  continental  defence  measure.1 

The  policy  which  the  majority  of  the  nation  was  willing  to  accept  was 
briefly  outlined  by  Representative  Scrugham  in  a  speech  introducing  the 
Naval  Appropriation  Act  on  4  May.  Referring  to  the  size  of  the  estimates 
submitted,  Scrugham  said  that  the  magnitude  of  the  expenditure  could 
only  be  justified  if  it  were  based  on  a  sound  and  consistent  defence  policy. 
Such  a  policy  involved  three  essential  principles :  first,  that  no  American 
should  be  sent  to  fight  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  second,  that  the  United 
States  would  enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  and,  third,  that  the  Pacific 
front  line  of  defence  was  the  180th  meridian — protecting  Hawaii  and 
Alaska.2  It  was  in  conformity  with  the  third  of  these  principles  that,  in 
February,  the  House  of  Representatives  had  refused  to  authorize  the 
expenditure  for  harbour  improvements  at  Guam  asked  for  in  the  Naval 
Air  Bases  Bill.  Though  the  Senate  had  been  more  alive  to  defence  needs 
than  the  House,  it  proved  equally  unwilling  to  embark  on  naval  commit¬ 
ments  which  might  provoke  Japan.  Pressure  brought  to  bear  by  the 
Administration  and  Navy  Department  on  the  Senate  Naval  Committee, 
which  was  considering  the  bill  during  March  and  April,  proved  entirely 
unavailing;  the  Committee  remained  unshaken  in  its  refusal  to  reinstate 
Guam  in  the  bill. 

While  Congressmen  were  not  prepared  to  accept  the  strategic  concept 
that  Guam  was  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  American  defence,  the 
aggressive  actions  of  the  Axis  Powers  in  Czechoslovakia,  Memel,  and 
Albania  in  March  and  April  convinced  them  of  the  necessity  for  streng¬ 
thening  this  defence.  Only  the  wilfully  blind  could  still  ignore  the  wisdom 
of  the  President’s  call  for  rearmament  in  his  annual  address  to  Congress  on 
4  January  1939.  As  a  result,  the  bills  required  to  implement  the  rearma¬ 
ment  programme  were  passed  with  the  minimum  of  opposition,  although 
the  debates  provided  opportunities  for  criticism  of  the  Administration’s 
foreign  policy. 

The  budget3  for  the  1939-40  fiscal  year,  which  was  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  Congress  on  5  January  1939,  included  an  estimate  of  $1,126 

1  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  World  in  March  iggg,  pp.  14-15,  18-20. 

2  Congressional  Record ,  4  May  1939,  p.  5120;  New  York  Times,  5  May  1939. 

3  See  Congressional  Record,  5  January-  1939,  pp.  1 17  seqq. 
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million  for  the  current  rearmament  programme  which  had  already  been 
authorized  by  Congress.  In  addition  it  carried  an  extraordinary  appro¬ 
priation  of  $210  million  for  the  new  programme  which  was  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Roosevelt  a  week  later.  On  12  January  Roosevelt  outlined  the 
new  measures  proposed  in  a  special  message  to  Congress,  and  asked  for 
legislation  to  authorize  the  additional  expenditure  involved — $525  million 
over  a  period  of  three  years.  Most  of  this  extra  expenditure  was  earmarked 
for  the  expansion  of  the  air  forces,1  but  provision  was  also  made  for  addi¬ 
tional  army  equipment,  ‘educational  orders’  for  industry,2  construction  and 
improvement  of  naval  bases,  and  strengthening  of  the  coast  defences  of  the 
continental  United  States,  Hawaii,  and  Panama.  Roosevelt  described  his 
proposals  as  constituting  a  ‘well-rounded’  programme,  the  minimum 
necessary  for  national  defence.3 

The  National  Defence  Act  to  authorize  this  additional  expenditure  was 
approved  on  3  April  after  having  passed  both  Houses  by  huge  majorities. 
F  unds  to  carry  out  its  provisions  and  those  of  earlier  measures  were  provided 
in  the  Military  Appropriation  Act  for  $508,789,824  (26  April),  the  Naval 
Appropriation  Act  for  $773,049,151  (25  May),  and  the  Supplementary 
Military  Appropriation  Act  for  $223,398,047  (1  July).  By  the  end  of  the 
session  Congressional  appropriations  for  defence  expenditure  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $1,614  million,  the  highest  figure  ever  reached  in  the  peace¬ 
time  history  of  the  United  States.  In  addition,  Congress  had  authorized 
further  defence  projects  that  would  cost  $640  million  in  all.4 

The  objectives  of  the  rearmament  programme  were  a  modernized  navy, 
roughly  equivalent  in  size  to  the  British  navy,  an  army  of  over  400,000 
men,  half  Regular  Army  and  half  National  Guard,  capable  of  rapid  expan¬ 
sion  in  an  emergency,  and  naval  and  army  air  arms  comprising  9,000  air¬ 
craft.  The  armed  forces  would  be  backed  by  an  organized  industry  geared 
to  shift  quickly  into  war-time  production.5 

By  1939  considerable  progress  had  already  been  made  towards  the 
attainment  of  the  first  of  these  objectives,  since  the  building  up  of  the 
navy  had  been  begun  in  1933,  after  the  inauguration  of  Roosevelt’s  first 
Administration.  In  1934  the  Vinson-Trammell  Act  had  authorized  a 
programme  of  naval  construction  which  would  enable  the  United  States 
to  reach  the  full  strength  allowed  to  it  by  the  naval  limitation  treaties  of 
1922  and  1930.6  Full  strength  was  to  be  reached  by  1942,  but  its  attain¬ 
ment  fell  behind  schedule  for  various  reasons — lack  of  shipbuilding 

1  Roosevelt  had  been  bent,  since  at  least  October  1938,  on  obtaining  a  massive  increase  in 
American  air  power  (Langer  and  Gleason:  Challenge  to  Isolation,  p.  38). 

2  See  further  below,  p.  610.  3  See  Congressional  Record,  12  January  1939,  pp.  218-19. 

4  New  York  Times,  6  August  1939. 

5  For  a  general  account  of  the  rearmament  programme  see  David  H.  Popper:  ‘American 

Defense  Policies’,  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  May  1939,  xv.  34-48. 

6  See  Survey  for  1936,  pp.  50,  56. 
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capacity,  labour  difficulties,  changes  in  design  while  the  ships  were  being 
built,  and  faults  in  the  design  of  some  of  the  completed  ships.  The  expiry 
of  the  naval  limitation  treaties  in  1936  was  followed  by  a  general  accelera¬ 
tion  of  building  by  naval  Powers,  so  that  the  United  States  was  obliged  to 
expand  her  programme  in  order  to  maintain  her  position  vis-a-vis  the  other 
Powers.1  A  big  increase  in  naval  tonnage  was  authorized  by  the  Vinson 
Naval  Expansion  Act  of  May  1938,  which  provided  for  a  basic  increase  of 
over  20  per  cent,  in  naval  tonnage,  at  a  cost  of  at  least  $1,1 56,546,000,  and 
for  a  fleet  air  arm  of  3,000  aircraft.  The  new  programme  aimed  at  achiev¬ 
ing  a  combatant  fleet  of  1,157,480  tons  by  1948.  Translating  the  tonnage 
figures  into  terms  of  types  and  numbers  of  ships,  the  United  States  would 
then  possess  an  under-age  heet  of  18  battleships,  45  cruisers,  150  destroyers, 
56  submarines,  and  8  aircraft  carriers.  In  addition,  she  would  have  a 
number  of  ships  which,  though  over-age,  would  be  by  no  means  useless.2 

The  rate  of  building  was  speeded  up  in  1939;  the  Naval  Appropriation 
Act  passed  in  May  provided  funds  for  starting  work  on  twenty-three  new 
vessels,  as  well  as  for  completion  or  continuation  of  work  on  nearly  100 
ships  which  were  already  on  the  ship-ways.  The  new  vessels  included  two 
45,000-ton  battleships  decided  on  as  a  result  of  information  reaching  the 
Government  that  Japan  was  building  ships  of  over  40,000  tons.3  The  act 
also  provided  funds  for  expansion  of  the  naval  air  arm  by  the  construction 
of  new  aircraft  and  work  on  naval  air  bases.  The  construction  or  improve¬ 
ment  of  eleven  air  and  submarine  bases  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States, 
Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  Palmyra,  and  Elawaii  had  been  authorized  in  the 
Naval  Air  Base  Bill  which  was  approved  on  25  April.  The  naval  pro¬ 
gramme  at  this  date  was  designed  solely  to  defend  the  United  States 
against  any  single  major  Power  and  was  not  conceived  to  be  adequate  for 
defence  against  a  coalition  of  Powers.4  It  was  based  on  the  five-five-three 
ratio  of  naval  power  and  it  definitely  assumed  that  the  British  and  French 
fleets  would  be  able  to  command  the  eastern  Atlantic  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

While  naval  rearmament  was  thus  already  proceeding  on  a  considerable 
scale,  provisions  for  the  army  lagged  far  behind.  Americans,  who  accepted 
the  necessity  for  a  strong  navy  to  defend  the  Western  Hemisphere,  were 
much  less  willing  to  spend  money  on  maintaining  an  efficient  land  force, 
for  which  they  saw  little  use.  Consequently,  during  the  inter-war  years,  the 

1  See  Survey  for  1936,  pp.  I04seqq. 

2  G.  Fielding  Eliot:  The  Ramparts  We  Watch  (New  York,  Reynal  &  Hitchcock,  1939),  p.  222. 

3  After  the  withdrawal  of  Japan  from  the  London  Naval  Conference  in  1935-6  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  and  France  had  signed  a  treaty  agreeing  to  qualitative  limitations.  A  clause 
in  the  treaty  gave  the  signatories  the  right  to  exceed  these  limits  if  non-signatory  Powers  were 
doing  so.  In  1938  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  announced  their  intention  to  exercise  this 
right.  (For  texts  see  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1938-193 9,  pp.  485-8.) 

4  See  Admiral  Stark’s  statement  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 
on  8  January  1940  (ibid.  1939-1940,  p.  740). 
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army  had  fallen  far  below  its  authorized  strength  of  280,000  enlisted  men.1 
Under  Roosevelt’s  Administration  attempts  had  been  made  to  make  up 
some  of  the  leeway.  In  1935  Congress  had  made  the  first  of  a  series  of 
appropriations  required  to  raise  army  strength  to  165,000  enlisted  men  and 
14,000  officers  by  1939,  to  increase  the  National  Guard  to  210,000,  and  to 
facilitate  the  training  of  reserve  officers.  Without  these  modest  increases, 
military  authorities  said,  the  irreducible  demands  of  defence  could  not  be 
met.  These  forces — Regular  Army,  National  Guard,  and  Reserves — were 
designed  to  provide  the  nucleus  for  expansion  during  an  emergency.  Under 
the  army’s  Protective  Mobilization  Plan  this  initial  protective  force,  num¬ 
bering  about  400,000  men,  would  be  expanded  to  form  a  protective  mobili¬ 
zation  force  of  1  million  men,  which  would  cover  mass  defence  preparations. 

Although  by  the  beginning  of  1939  the  Regular  Army  and  National 
Guard  were  not  far  below  the  bare  minimum  figure  demanded  by  military 
opinion,  in  other  respects  they  were  still  far  from  constituting  an  adequate 
defence  force.  Organization  was  poor,  there  was  a  shortage  of  equipment, 
much  of  such  equipment  as  there  was  had  become  out  of  date,  and  training 
was  insufficient  and  antiquated.2  The  inadequacy  of  the  army  was  the 
constant  theme  of  military  leaders  and  writers,  and  the  justice  of  their 
criticism  was  borne  out  by  the  results  of  the  military  manoeuvres  at  Platts- 
burg  in  the  summer  of  1939. 3 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1939  progress  was  made  in  remedying 
some  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  ground  forces  and  towards  developing  an 
adequate  air  force.  The  National  Defence  Act  approving  the  additional 
measures  recommended  by  Roosevelt  on  12  January  authorized  expendi¬ 
ture  to  bring  the  Army  Air  Corps  strength  up  to  6,000  aircraft  by  1941, 
and  to  provide  additional  military  personnel,  equipment,  and  transport. 
The  Army  Appropriations  Act  of  26  April  and  1  July  supplied  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds.  The  groundwork  for  a  reserve  of  trained  pilots  was  laid  by 
the  Civilian  Pilots  Training  Act,  approved  on  27  June,  and  funds  were 
provided  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  military  air  bases.  Time 
would,  however,  be  needed  to  transform  the  money  voted  into  aircraft, 
bases,  guns,  and  equipment,  and  to  train  the  new  recruits  in  their  use. 
The  retiring  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Craig,4  in  his  last  annual  report  in 
June  1939,  expressed  his  anxiety  over  the  disregard  of  the  time  element  in 
military  war  planning.  He  pointed  out  that  the  sums  appropriated  in  that 
year  would  not  be  fully  transformed  into  military  power  for  two  years.5 

1  Authorized  by  the  National  Defence  Act  of  1920. 

2  U.S.A.,  Department  of  War:  The  War  Reports  of  General  .  .  .  Marshall  [&c.]  (Philadelphia, 

Lippincott,  1947),  p.  16.  3  Hanson  Baldwin  in  New  York  Times,  16,  27  August  1939. 

4  General  Craig  was  succeeded  as  Chief  of  Staff  by  General  George  G.  Marshall  in  the  summer 
of  1939- 

5  Mark  S.  Watson:  Chief  of  Staff:  Prewar  Plans  and  Preparations,  series  issued  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army,  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Military  History  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1950),  p.  30. 
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The  year  also  marked  some  advance  in  the  preparations  that  were  being 
made  to  enable  industry  to  play  its  part  in  the  defence  programme.  A 
comprehensive  Industrial  Mobilization  Programme,  to  ensure  utilization 
of  the  full  resources  of  the  country  in  time  of  war,  had  been  drawn  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  inter- war  years  by  the  Planning  Branch  of  the  War  Department. 
By  1939  a  considerable  amount  of  preparatory  work  had  been  done  by  this 
agency  and  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board,  which  had  been 
set  up  in  1933  to  co-ordinate  procurement  and  planning  between  the  two 
Services.  The  programme  was  designed  to  provide  for  the  accumulation 
of  a  reserve  of  raw  materials  required  for  the  manufacture  of  war  supplies 
and  a  reserve  of  war  stocks  for  use  while  industry  was  shifting  over  to  war 
production,  and  for  preparations  to  enable  industry  to  perform  this  role. 
By  1939  a  survey  had  been  made  of  over  20,000  factories,  and,  from  these, 
10,000  had  been  selected  for  the  production  of  military  supplies  in  time  of 
war.1  The  1938  Defence  Bill  had  authorized  expenditure  to  provide 
‘educational  orders’  to  familiarize  manufacturing  concerns  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  ‘critical’  items  not  in  general  commercial  use. 

Legislation  to  carry  forward  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Mobiliza¬ 
tion  Plan  was  passed  during  the  session.  In  response  to  the  President’s 
special  defence  message  of  12  January  1939,  Congress  agreed  to  an  increase 
in  the  amount  allocated  to  ‘educational  orders’.  Whereas  the  grant  made 
for  this  purpose  in  1938  had  only  sufficed  to  allow  orders  to  be  given  for 
six  out  of  a  total  list  of  fifty-five  critical  items,  the  funds  voted  in  1939  would 
enable  the  orders  to  be  extended  to  the  remaining  forty-nine.  A  first  step 
towards  acquiring  a  reserve  of  raw  materials  was  made  in  the  Strategic 
War  Materials  Act  which  was  approved  on  7  June.  The  act  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  $100  million  between  1939  and  1943  to  finance  the  import 
and  storage  of  strategic  and  critical  raw  materials  in  which  the  United 
States  was  deficient,  and  from  whose  sources  she  might  be  debarred  in 
an  emergency.  An  additional  $500,000  was  authorized  to  encourage  pro¬ 
duction  at  home  by  exploring  new  domestic  sources  and  developing  sub¬ 
stitute  materials.2  In  spite  of  the  smallness  of  the  amount  asked  by  the 
Government,  the  bill  met  with  considerably  greater  opposition  in  Congress 
than  other  defence  measures.  On  30  March  the  Senate  reduced  the 
authorized  expenditure  to  $42  million,  but  on  reconsideration  accepted 
the  higher  figure  which  had  been  voted  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  order  to  increase  the  stocks  of  raw  materials  in  the  United  States  the 
Administration  were  prepared  to  depart  temporarily  from  the  objectives 
of  their  economic  foreign  policy,  which  were  to  encourage  freer  inter¬ 
national  trade  and  to  discourage  bilateral  agreements.  In  April  they 

1  Harold  J.  Tobin:  Preparing  Civilian  America  for  War’,  Foreign  Affairs,  July  1939,  xvii.  691. 

2  See  Herbert  J.  Feis:  Seen  from  E.A.  (New  York,  Alfred  Knopf,  1947),  p.  7.  For  the  text 
of  the  act  see  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1938-1939,  pp.  513-15. 
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initiated  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium 
for  a  barter  scheme  to  exchange  surplus  stocks  of  American  cotton  and 
wheat  for  rubber  and  tin.  It  was  not  found  possible  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  Low  Countries,  and  in  Britain  there  was  strong  opposition  to  the  deal 
from  the  rubber-producing  interests.  Nor  were  the  British  Government 
particularly  enthusiastic.  Nevertheless,  an  agreement  was  eventually 
reached  with  Great  Britain  on  23  June,1  although  the  amounts  exchanged 
— about  80,000  tons  of  rubber  for  600,000  bales  of  cotton — were  much 
smaller  than  had  originally  been  contemplated.  During  the  course  of  the 
negotiations  tin  and  wheat  had  been  dropped  out  of  the  scheme,  largely 
owing  to  protests  from  the  Canadian  Government,  who  feared  that  the 
inclusion  of  wheat  would  be  detrimental  to  Canada’s  wheat  export  trade. 
Objections  that  the  deal  would  disrupt  the  markets  had  been  met  by  a 
clause  stipulating  that,  if  war  did  not  break  out,  the  stocks  acquired  would 
be  held  in  reserve  for  at  least  seven  years. 

Work  on  the  expanded  arms  programme  followed  hard  on  the  heels  of 
legislation.  Indeed,  in  some  cases  it  even  preceded  it;  contracts  for  build¬ 
ing  the  two  45,000-ton  battleships  were  invited  while  the  necessary  appro¬ 
priation  bill  was  still  under  consideration  in  Congress.  Contracts  for  the 
construction  of  a  large  number  of  new  aircraft  were  awarded  one  hour 
after  the  signature  of  the  Army  Appropriation  Bill.  The  Administration’s 
objective  was  a  big  expansion  of  the  nation’s  capacity  to  produce  war¬ 
planes  in  an  emergency.  To  achieve  this  end,  schemes  for  co-operation 
between  the  air  industry  and  vocational  schools  and  government  agencies 
were  inaugurated,  and  orders  for  aircraft  were  awarded  on  as  wide  a 
basis  as  possible.  By  mid-July  fifteen  manufacturers  had  been  given  air 
corps  contracts  for  various  types  of  aircraft;  and,  later  on,  additional 
plants  were  added  to  the  list. 

While  steps  were  being  taken  to  build  up  America’s  armed  strength,  the 
Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  who  were  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  Roosevelt  in  his  role  as  Commander-in-Chief,  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  a  review  of  American  strategic  planning.  Hitler’s  triumph  at 
Munich  had  provided  the  stimulus  for  more  comprehensive  inter-Service 
planning  through  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Board,2  because  this  sensa¬ 
tional  event  in  Europe  had  increased  the  anxiety  in  America  over  the 
danger  of  the  United  States  coming  into  collision  with  the  Axis  Powers. 


1  For  the  text  see  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1938-1939,  pp.  518-22,  and  for  the 
negotiations  on  the  agreement  see  Feis:  Seen  from  E.A.,  pp.  36-46. 

2  The  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Board  comprised  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
and  the  heads  of  the  army  and  navy  planning  and  operational  divisions.  It  was  consultative  and 
advisory  to  the  President  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States  armed  forces.  On  5  July 
1939  the  President  issued  an  order  putting  the  Board  more  directly  under  his  supervision  by 
directing  that  on  certain  matters  it  should  report  direct  to  him  instead  of  through  the  departmental 
heads. 
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The  State  Department  and  military  leaders  feared  that  these  Powers  might 
engineer  coups  de  main  by  the  large  German  and  Italian  elements  existing 
in  some  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  on  the  pattern  of  what  had  been 
done  in  the  Sudetenland,  and  might  thus  gain  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
a  foothold  for  further  advances  there.  In  November  1938  the  Joint  Board 
had  instructed  their  Joint  Planning  Committee  to  make  exploratory 
studies  of  the  courses  of  action  open  to  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  a 
violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  one  or  more  of  the  fascist  Powers. 
These  studies  were  to  assume  that  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  would  be  in 
alliance  and  that  the  non-fascist  European  nations  would  remain  neutral 
so  long  as  their  own  colonies  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  were  not  molested.1 

The  assumption,  after  the  agreement  at  Munich,  that  Great  Britain  and 
France  would  not  take  any  action  to  bring  Hitler  to  a  halt  unless  their  own 
territories  or  trade  were  affected  was  invalidated  by  the  events  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  German  march  on  Prague  on  15  March  1939.  Chamberlain’s 
reaction  to  the  absorption  of  Czechoslovakia  by  Germany,  the  consequent 
introduction  of  conscription  in  Britain,  and  the  guarantees  given  to  Poland 
and  Rumania  by  Great  Britain  and  France,2  showed  that  the  West  Euro¬ 
pean  Powers  were  no  longer  prepared  to  retreat  unconditionally  before 
Hitler’s  demands.  It  was  now  realized  in  America  that  any  further  Ger¬ 
man  advance  in  Europe  was  likely  to  result  in  a  war  in  which  Great 
Britain  and  France  would  be  engaged.3 

During  May  and  June  an  intensive  exchange  of  memoranda,  letters, 
and  directives  between  the  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
and  their  planning  officers  resulted  in  the  Joint  Board  authorizing  the 
preparation  of  five  basic  war  plans  to  meet  probable  or  possible  contin¬ 
gencies.  As  these  plans  envisaged  the  probability  of  war  against  more  than 
one  enemy  in  more  than  one  theatre,  they  were  designated  the  Rainbow 
Plans,4  to  bring  out  the  distinction  between  them  and  the  earlier  single¬ 
colour  plans  for  measures  to  be  taken  against  one  nation  alone.  The 
earlier  naval  plans  had  had  a  real  basis  in  actually  existing  forces;  but  the 
army  plans  had  lacked  this  essential  foundation,  and  these  had,  therefore, 
been  more  like  theoretical  staff  exercises  than  like  a  realistic  programme. 

The  first  of  the  new  plans,  Rainbow  1,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Joint 
Board  in  July,  was  directed  towards  preventing  the  violation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  by  protecting  that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
— first  and  foremost,  the  eastward  bulge  of  Brazil — from  which  the  vital 

1  See  Watson:  Chief  of  Staff,  pp.  97-98. 

2  See  above,  pp.  34  seqq.,  96-101,  105-10,  and  below,  pp.  695-702. 

3  See  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  612,  615,  623. 

4  See  Langer  and  Gleason:  Challenge  to  Isolation,  pp.  134-6.  These  Plans  brought  to  light  the 
need  of  the  United  States  for  naval  bases  in  the  Antilles  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  deal 
with  Great  Britain  on  2  September  1940  (see  ibid.  pp.  742  seqq.;  cf.  Churchill:  Second  World  War, 
ii.  353-68;  U.S.  edition,  ii.  398-416). 
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interests  of  the  United  States  could  be  threatened,  and  was  designed 
simultaneously  to  protect  the  United  States  herself,  her  possessions,  and 
her  sea-borne  trade.1  This  plan  was  formulated  by  the  High  Command,  in 
agreement  with  the  heads  of  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Departments,  to 
cover  the  period  of  American  neutrality  in  a  European  war  and  to  allow 
time  for  the  mobilization  of  American  armed  forces  for  hemisphere  de¬ 
fence. 

Meanwhile,  additional  steps  were  taken  by  the  Government  to  further 
Pan-American  solidarity  and  to  counter  the  Axis  bid  for  power  in  Latin 
America.  On  the  economic  side  there  was  a  big  extension  in  the  activities 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  in  conformity  with  the  programme  of  econo¬ 
mic  and  financial  aid  which  was  designed  as  a  counter-measure  to  the 
economic  penetration  of  Latin  America  by  the  fascist  Powers.2  The  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  life  of  the  Bank,  agreed  to  by  Congress  in  February,  and  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  funds  at  its  disposal,  enabled  the  United 
States  Government  to  extend  credits  to  Brazil,  Nicaragua,  and  Paraguay 
between  March  and  July.  Financial  aid  was  accorded  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  these  Republics’  transport  facilities  and  for  the  development  of 
their  resources  and  trade.3 

On  the  political  side,  good  relations  were  promoted  by  the  ratification 
of  a  treaty  with  Panama  which  had  been  negotiated  in  1936  and  been 
promptly  ratified  by  the  Panamanian  Government,4  but  which,  in  the 
spring  of  1939,  was  still  awaiting  the  agreement  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  treaty  was  designed  to  revise  the  original  Hays-Bunau  Varilla 
Agreement  of  1903,  which  had  given  the  United  States  her  rights  in  the 
Canal  Zone.  The  ratification  of  the  new  treaty  had  been  delayed  for  three 
years  by  the  Senate  in  Washington,  because  senators  feared  that  the  new 
provisions  concerning  the  defence  of  the  Canal  might  prove  prejudicial  to 
quick  action  by  United  States  forces  in  an  emergency.  Fortunately,  the 
misgivings  in  Washington  on  this  score  were  sufficiently  allayed  by  assur¬ 
ances  given  by  the  Panamanian  Government  through  diplomatic  channels 
to  allow  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  on  25  July  1939. 5  The  vote  on 
ratification — sixty-five  to  fifteen — showed  that  only  a  few  extremists  still 
believed  that  a  rigid  insistence  on  previously  acquired  United  States  rights 
outweighed  in  importance  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  willing  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Latin  American  Republics. 

Although  negotiations  on  the  vexed  question  of  the  expropriation  of 
foreign  oil  properties  by  the  Mexican  Government  broke  down  in  July, 
the  door  was  kept  open  for  further  discussions  in  a  conciliatory  statement 

1  Watson:  Chief  of  Staff,  p.  103. 

2  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  World  in  March  1939,  pp.  10-11. 

3  For  agreements  on  financial  and  economic  collaboration  see  Documents  on  American  Foreign 

Relations,  1938-1939,  pp.  128-49.  4  See  Survey  for  1936,  pp.  872-5. 

5  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1939-1940,  pp.  199  seqq. 
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issued  in  Washington  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  Sumner  Welles, 
on  14  August.1 

Efforts  were  also  made  to  increase  the  number  of  United  States  military 
and  naval  missions  to  important  capitals  in  Latin  America,  and  a  special 
Inter-departmental  Committee  was  set  up  to  consider  means  for  replacing 
the  Axis  airlines  operating  in  Latin  America  by  American  aviation.2 

(vi)  The  Last  Month 

By  5  August  1939,  when  Congress  adjourned,  it  had  given  the  President 
almost  all  that  he  had  asked  from  it  for  increasing  the  defence  facilities  in 
the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  it  had  denied  him  the  political 
weapon  that  he  desired  by  refusing  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo.  Repeal 
of  the  embargo  would  have  put  some  teeth  into  American  foreign  policy, 
much  of  which  had  necessarily  been  in  the  nature  of  a  bluff.  Sharp  words 
had  been  addressed  to  the  dictators,  but  there  had  been  no  proof  that  the 
nation  was  willing  to  allow  its  Government  to  go  beyond  words.  In  fact, 
by  its  insistence  on  maintaining  the  arms  embargo,  Congress  had  notified 
the  world  that  it  was  not  prepared  to  run  any  risks  to  support  the  European 
democracies.  Roosevelt  was  convinced  that,  when  once  war  had  broken 
out,  public  opinion  would  change,  but  meanwhile  there  was  hardly  any¬ 
thing  that  the  Government  could  do  to  avert  its  outbreak.  By  early  August 
it  was  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  war  could  not  be  much  longer 
delayed  unless  Great  Britain  and  France  were  able  to  reach  a  successful 
agreement  with  Russia  to  call  a  halt  to  German  aggression.  The  long-drawn- 
out  negotiations  showed  little  prospect  of  reaching  a  successful  conclusion.3 
Information  received  by  the  United  States  Government,  through  their 
Embassy  in  Moscow,  on  the  German  approaches  to  the  Soviet  Government 
led  them  to  fear  that  Stalin  might  succumb  to  this  rival  wooing.4  Accord¬ 
ingly,  early  in  August,  Roosevelt  made  a  personal  attempt  to  persuade 
Stalin  that  an  agreement  with  Germany  was  not  in  Russia’s  best  interests. 
On  the  eve  of  the  departure  for  Moscow  of  the  Russian  Ambassador  in 
Washington,  Roosevelt  asked  him  to  warn  Stalin  that,  if  the  Soviet  Union 
‘joined  up’  with  Germany  and  war  broke  out,  Hitler  would  be  certain,  in 
the  event  of  a  German  victory  over  France,  to  turn  on  Russia  next.  He 
therefore  hoped  that  the  Soviet  Government  would  be  able  to  reach  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  to  their  current  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  and 
France  in  the  interests  of  world  peace,  in  the  maintenance  of  which  the 
United  States  as  well  as  Russia  had  a  fundamental  interest.  At  the  same 
time  a  memorandum  of  the  conversation  was  sent  to  the  newly  appointed 

1  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1939-1940,  pp.  217-20. 

2  Ibid.  p.  134.  See  also  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  War  and  the  Neutrals,  pp.  108-9. 

3  See  above,  pp.  451  seqq. 

4  See  U.S.  Diplomatic  Papers,  1939,  vol.  i,  pp.  312  seqq. 
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American  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  Steinhardt,  with  instructions  to  reiterate 
to  Molotov  the  President’s  views.1 

During  the  remaining  days  of  peace  the  American  Government’s 
energies  were  mainly  directed  towards  completing  the  plans,  strategic, 
diplomatic,  and  economic,  which  had  been  made  to  protect  the  United 
States  from  the  impact  of  war  abroad.  In  August  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Navy  and  of  War  approved  the  strategic  plans  for  hemisphere  defence 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Joint  Board  in  July.  On  9  August  defence 
plans  were  carried  a  step  further  by  the  establishment  of  a  War  Resources 
Board  composed  of  civilian  members  under  the  chairmanship  of  Stettinius. 
In  the  statement  announcing  the  Board’s  formation  the  Acting  Secretaries 
of  the  Service  Departments  said  that  its  functions  would  be  ‘those  of  ad¬ 
vising  with  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board  on  policies  pertaining  to 
the  mobilization  of  the  economic  resources  of  the  country  in  the  event  of 
a  war  emergency,  and  in  reviewing  and  perfecting  those  plans  already  under 
preparation  by  that  agency’.  The  statement  added  that,  in  the  event  of 
such  an  emergency,  the  War  Resources  Board  would  become  an  executive 
agency  with  broad  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
during  the  First  World  War.2  This  announcement  aroused  considerable 
alarm  and  indignation;  the  title  of  the  new  Board  and  the  reference  to 
a  war  emergency  horrified  the  pacific-minded  public,  while  the  implica¬ 
tion  that  industry  would  be  subjected  to  governmental  and  military  con¬ 
trol  met  with  disapproval  in  many  quarters.  In  addition,  the  fact  that  the 
Board  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  representatives  of  big  business 
rendered  it  suspect  in  liberal  and  labour  eyes.3  The  Board  held  its  first 
meeting  on  17  August,  when  army  and  navy  leaders  and  Stettinius  did 
their  best  to  correct  the  bad  impression  created  by  the  brusque  announce¬ 
ment  and  its  tactless  wording. 

The  decision  to  set  up  the  new  Board  was  one  of  the  last  made  by  Roose¬ 
velt  before  he  left  Washington  for  his  summer  vacation  on  7  August.  He 
had  also  discussed  at  length  with  Welles  the  policy  to  be  followed  by  the 
United  States  in  the  approaching  crisis.  The  plans  discussed  included 
a  last-minute  message  to  the  King  of  Italy  urging  him  to  use  his  influence 
with  Hitler  for  peace,  an  appeal  to  belligerents  to  refrain  from  bombing 
civilians,  which  was  to  be  sent  out  immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  war, 
and  the  convening  of  an  emergency  Pan-American  Conference.4 

These  plans  had  been  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  outbreak  of  war 
was  probably  imminent.  This  probability  was  transformed  into  a  practical 

1  Langer  and  Gleason:  Challenge  to  Isolation,  pp.  160-1.  For  Steinhardt’s  interview  with 
Molotov  on  16  August  see  U.S.  Diplomatic  Papers,  1939,  vol.  i,  pp.  296-9. 

2  New  York  Times,  10  August  1938. 

3  U.S. A.,  Civilian  Production  Administration:  Industrial  Mobilization  for  War  .  .  .  1940-1945 
(Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1947),  i.  6-9. 

4  Alsop  and  Kintner:  American  White  Paper,  pp.  70-7 1 . 
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certainty  by  information  received  by  the  United  States  Government  about 
the  middle  of  August.  This  included  cables  from  the  United  States  charge 
d’affaires  in  Berlin,  between  17  and  21  August,  giving  information  on 
German  mobilization  measures  and  troop  concentrations  in  preparation 
for  an  attack  on  Poland,1  and  a  report  from  Steinhardt  in  Moscow  on  16 
August  in  which  he  stated  that  steady  progress  in  the  negotiations  between 
Germany  and  Russia  could  be  noted.2 

On  the  following  day  Welles  called  the  first  meeting  of  an  Inter-depart¬ 
mental  Neutrality  Committee  which  had  been  created  to  deal  with  various 
problems  with  which  the  Government  would  be  confronted  when  war 
broke  out,  and  to  prepare  for  the  necessary  action  by  the  Executive. 
The  committee  consisted  of  representatives  of  the  State,  War,  Navy,  and 
Treasury  Departments,  and  the  Attorney-General.3  The  announcement 
in  Berlin  on  the  21st  that  Germany  and  Russia  had  agreed  to  sign  a  non- 
agression  pact  made  it  clear  that  the  long-threatened  German  attack  on 
Poland  could  no  longer  be  halted — unless  Poland  gave  in  to  German 
demands.  Messages  from  Kennedy4  in  London  and  from  Bullitt  in  Paris5 
showed  that  the  British  and  French  leaders  believed  that  war  was  imminent 
and,  indeed,  inevitable,  although  the  French  were  still  desperately  clutch¬ 
ing  at  the  hope  that  Roosevelt  might  miraculously  find  some  way  to  avert 
it.6  On  24  August  Roosevelt,  who  had  been  kept  constantly  in  touch  with 
developments  during  his  vacation  cruise  in  the  North  Atlantic,  arrived 
back  to  take  over  the  reins  in  person.  His  personal  message  to  the  King  of 
Italy  had  been  sent  out  on  the  previous  evening.  Because  of  the  traditional 
link  between  the  two  countries  (the  President  said)  he  was  appealing  to  the 
King,  who,  he  believed,  could  largely  influence  the  choice  between  pre¬ 
cipitating  and  averting  war.  He  suggested  that  the  Italian  Government 
might  formulate  proposals  for  a  pacific  settlement  of  the  present  dispute  on 
the  lines  of  his  own  proposals  made  on  14  April  1939.7  On  the  24th  Roose¬ 
velt  decided  to  follow  up  his  message  to  the  King  of  Italy  with  direct 
appeals  to  Hitler  and  the  Polish  President,  Moscicki.  He  urged  Germany 
and  Poland  to  refrain  from  hostile  acts  and  to  settle  their  dispute  peace¬ 
fully  either  by  direct  negotiation,  or  by  submission  to  impartial  arbitration, 
or  by  the  selection  of  a  disinterested  conciliator.  At  the  same  time  he 
indicated  that  any  settlement  arrived  at  ought  not  to  be  on  the  lines  of  the 
Munich  agreement :  ‘It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  upon  resort  to  any  one 
of  the  alternatives  I  suggest,  each  nation  will  agree  to  accord  complete 
respect  to  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  other.’  The 

1  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  655,  and  see,  e.g.,  U.S.  Diplomatic  Papers,  1939,  vol.  i,  p.  218. 

Ibid.  p.  334.  3  Hull,  op.  cit.  pp.  654-5. 

4  See,  e.g.,  U.S.  Diplomatic  Papers,  1933,  vol.  i,  pp.  339-42,  355. 

s  Ibid.  pp.  350,  353.  6  Ib;d_  pp  356_8. 

7  Text  of  note  in  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1939-1940,  pp.  324-5.  For  the  proposal 
of  14  April  see  above,  p.  592. 
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message  to  Hitler  concluded  with  the  warning  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  united  in  their  opposition  to  the  use  of  force  to  achieve 
political  ends.1 

Moscicki’s  reply  reached  Washington  on  the  following  day,  25  August. 
He  said  that  Poland  was  willing  to  settle  the  dispute  either  by  direct 
negotiation  or  through  the  process  of  conciliation.  He  assured  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  Poland  would  not  initiate  hostilities,  as  was  only  natural  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  she  who  was  making  demands  in  the  present 
crisis.  This  reply  was  immediately  transmitted  by  Roosevelt  to  Hitler,  with 
a  final  appeal  to  the  German  Chancellor  to  agree  to  the  pacific  settlement 
which  had  been  accepted  by  Poland.2  Although  Roosevelt  and  Hull  realized 
that  the  failure  of  this  final  appeal  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  it  would,  as 
the  President  said,  put  The  issue  squarely  up  to  Germany,  which  no  one 
bothered  to  do  in  19 14’. 3  On  30  August  the  King  of  Italy  replied  to 
Roosevelt’s  message  of  the  23rd,  saying:  ‘As  is  known  to  all,  there  has  been 
done  and  there  is  being  done  by  us  whatever  is  possible  to  bring  about  a 
peace  with  justice.’4  Hitler’s  reply  to  the  President’s  two  appeals— -pre¬ 
sented  after  the  invasion  of  Poland — took  the  expected  uncompromising 
form.  On  the  31st  Ribbentrop  instructed  the  German  charge  d’affaires  in 
Washington  to  acknowledge  both  messages  to  Hull,  saying  that  they  had 
been  ‘fully  appreciated’  by  the  Fiihrer.  He,  too,  had  ‘left  no  stone 
unturned’  to  settle  the  dispute  in  a  friendly  manner,  but,  owing  to  the 
Polish  attitude,  all  his  endeavours  had  been  unsuccessful.5 

News  of  the  German  invasion  of  Poland  reached  Washington  before 
dawn  on  the  morning  of  1  September  in  a  telephone  call  from  Bullitt  in 
Paris,  relaying  information  which  he  had  received  a  few  minutes  before 
from  the  American  Ambassador  in  Warsaw.  Some  hours  later  Roosevelt 
was  again  rung  up  by  Bullitt  and  Kennedy,  who  assured  him  that  Paris 
and  London  were  determined  to  stand  by  their  pledge  to  Poland.6  Roose¬ 
velt’s  appeal  on  aerial  bombardment,  which  had  been  drafted  in  August, 
was  immediately  sent  out  to  the  Governments  of  countries  already  involved, 
or  likely  to  be  involved,  in  hostilities.  He  asked  the  Governments  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Poland,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy  to  promise  that  their 
armed  forces  would  not  undertake  aerial  bombardment  of  civilian  popula¬ 
tions  or  unfortified  cities,  on  the  understanding  that  the  same  rules  would 
be  observed  by  their  opponents.  Replies  expressing  approval  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  proposal  were  sent  on  the  same  day  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany.  The  Polish  Government  replied  that  they  entirely  agreed  with 

1  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations ,  1939-1940,  pp.  326-8. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  328-9. 

3  Alsop  and  Kintner:  American  White  Paper,  pp.  76-77;  Hull:  Memoirs,  i.  662-3. 

4  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1939-1940,  p.  325. 

5  D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  486;  cf.  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  1939-1940,  p.  330. 

6  Alsop  and  Kintner,  op.  cit.  pp.  79-80. 
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the  principles  expressed  by  Roosevelt,  but  that,  unfortunately,  these  had 
already  been  transgressed  by  the  German  forces.1 

On  the  afternoon  of  i  September  Roosevelt,  answering  questions  at  his 
weekly  press  conference,  said  that  he  hoped  and  believed  that  the  United 
States  could  keep  out  of  the  war.  He  added  that  the  Administration  would 
make  every  effort  to  do  so. 

1  Documents  on  American  Foreign  Relations,  igjg-ig^o,  pp.  352-5.  For  the  German  reply  see  also 
D.Ger.F.P.  vii,  no.  531. 
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THE  FAR  EAST 
By  F.  C.  Jones 

(i)  The  Continuance  of  the  Sino-Japanese  Conflict 

The  opening  of  the  fateful  year  1939  saw  the  conflict  in  the  Far  East 
assume  that  appearance  of  stalemate  that  it  was  to  retain  until  December 
1941.  During  1937-8  the  Japanese  invaders  of  China  had  gained  great 
victories  and  had  seized  the  principal  cities  and  lines  of  communication  in 
northern  and  central  China,  as  well  as  the  great  port  of  Canton  in  the 
south.1  But  they  had  been  foiled  in  their  object  of  delivering  that  decisive 
‘battle  without  a  morrow’  which  should  bring  China  to  submission  and  to 
the  acceptance  of  peace  on  Japan’s  terms.  The  Japanese  military  chiefs 
were  now  beginning  to  realize  the  difficulty  of  inflicting  a  mortal  blow 
upon  China,  whose  vast  size,  combined  with  the  relatively  primitive 
character  of  her  political  and  military  institutions  and  the  decentralized 
structure  of  her  economy,  enabled  her  to  survive  catastrophes  which  would 
have  prostrated  a  smaller  but  more  highly  organized  and  therefore  more 
vulnerable  state.  So  long  as  the  will  to  resist  was  not  fatally  weakened, 
China  could  go  on  resisting,  however  feebly.  Chinese  morale  had  indeed 
been  shaken  by  the  loss  of  the  Wuhan  cities  and  by  that  of  Canton  in 
circumstances  which  suggested  faint-heartedness,  if  not  something  worse, 
on  the  part  of  the  local  defence  forces.  The  panic-stricken  application  of  the 
torch  to  the  city  of  Changsha  by  the  local  Chinese  authorities  on  the  mere 
rumour  that  the  Japanese  were  coming  was  a  further  indication  of  the 
growth  of  defeatism.2  But  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  remained  resolute  in 
the  face  both  of  grave  military  reverses  and  of  a  political  defection  of  conse¬ 
quence. 

Wang  Ching-wei,  second  in  rank,  though  not  in  real  power,  in  the 
Kuomintang  hierarchy,  had  been  for  some  months  working  to  secure 
a  compromise  peace.  According  to  the  evidence  of  Lieutenant-General 
Kagesa,  who  had  headed  the  Chinese  Section  of  the  Japanese  General 
Staff  Office,  Wang,  in  the  autumn  of  1938,  sent  agents  to  Shanghai  who 
discussed  tentative  peace  terms  with  Kagesa  and  Colonel  Imai,  of  the 
General  Staff.3  These  discussions  apparently  formed  the  background  for 

1  Survey  for  1937,  i.  193-247;  for  1938,  i.  504-18.  2  Survey  for  1938,  i.  513. 

3  International  Military  Tribunal,  Far  East,  Tokyo,  1946-8:  Record  of  Proceedings  [and]  .  .  . 
Documents  (in  mimeographed  form),  Record,  pp.  23976-80.  [This  series  will  be  referred  to  here¬ 
after  as  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record  [or]  Documents .] 
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the  basic  principles  for  the  settlement  of  the  ‘China  Incident’  which  were 
enunciated  by  Prince  Konoye  on  22  December  1939.1  Before  that  date, 
Wang  Ching-wei,  finding  that  Chiang  was  set  against  peace  discussions  on 
the  basis  which  Wang  had  been  arranging  with  the  Japanese,  had  fled 
from  Chungking  on  18  December  and  two  days  later  arrived  in  Hanoi,  in 
French  Indo-China.  When  the  Konoye  terms  were  made  public,  Wang 
began  propaganda  in  favour  of  their  acceptance.  Thereupon,  on  1  January 
1939,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Kuomintang 
Central  Executive  Committee  formally  expelled  Wang  from  the  party. 

Wang  Ching-wei  had  been  the  close  friend  and  confidant  of  Sun  Yat-sen 
and  his  right-hand  man  in  the  struggle  against  the  Manchu  dynasty  and, 
after  191 1,  against  the  Chinese  warlords.  Wang  had  considerable  literary 
ability  and  had  drafted  many  of  Sun’s  speeches  and  manifestoes.  He  had 
been  present  at  the  death-bed  of  the  ‘Father  of  the  Republic’  and  it  was  he 
who  had  actually  written  Sun’s  Will  or  Testament  to  the  Party,  which  the 
dying  leader  had  accepted  and  signed.  Wang  Ching-wei  may  well  have 
expected  that  the  mantle  of  party  leader  would  fall  upon  him,  and  his 
relative  eclipse  owing  to  Chiang’s  rise  was  indubitably  a  cause  of  bitterness 
and  pique  both  in  Wang’s  feelings  and  in  those  of  his  ambitious  wife, 
formerly  Miss  Chen  Pi-chun,  who  had  also  been  a  noted  revolutionary. 
In  the  tortuous  course  of  Chinese  politics  from  1925  to  1937,  Wang  had  at 
times  been  opposed  to  Chiang,  while  at  other  times  they  had  been  out¬ 
wardly  reconciled.  Now,  in  the  hour  of  disaster,  Wang  evidently  thought 
that  he  could  oust  his  rival  by  sponsoring  peace.  The  arguments  that  he 
used  were  doubtless  those  which  appeared  later  in  his  propaganda  organs 
at  Shanghai.  He  asserted  at  that  time  that,  if  Japan  could  not  completely 
subdue  China,  neither  could  China  expel  the  Japanese  from  her  territory. 
He  declared  that  a  prolonged  war  would  be  one  of  exhaustion  which  would 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  Chinese  Communists  and  indirectly  to  that 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  Wang  believed  that  to  avoid  these  dangers  China  should 
make  peace  with  Japan  on  the  basis  of  the  Konoye  proposals  and  should 
join  the  anti-Comintern  front.  Wang  had  German  affiliations;  he  had 
visited  Germany  in  1936  and  had  met  Hitler.  There  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  he  counted  on  Germany  securing  hegemony  in  Europe  and  then 
acting  in  the  Far  East  to  moderate  the  ambitions  of  Japan. 

Wang  hoped  that  his  specious  arguments  would  convert  the  powerful 
Right-wing  groups  in  the  Kuomintang,  notably  the  ‘C.C.’  Club,  which  was 
so  called  from  its  chief  leaders,  the  brothers  Chen  Li-fu  amd  Chen  Kuo-fu, 
and  the  ‘Huangpu  (Whampoa)  Group’  composed  of  high-ranking  military 
officers  who  had  graduated  from  the  Whampoa  Military  Academy,  which 
was  under  the  directorate  of  General  Chiang.  The  organization  and  expan¬ 
sion  in  northern  and  central  China  of  local  ‘resistance’  administrations, 

1  For  the  Konoye  principles  see  Survey  for  1938,  i.  497. 
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which  were  largely  inspired  and  directed  by  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party,  had  been  causing  increasing  perturbation  among  the  Kuomintang, 
and  during  1939  the  first  serious  rifts  became  discernible  in  the  ‘united 
front’  patched  up  in  1 937-1  But  because  influential  elements  in  the 
Kuomintang  regarded  the  Communists  with  aversion  and  distrust  it  did 
not  follow  that  these  groups  were  prepared  to  follow  Wang  Ching-wei  into 
the  Japanese  fold.  A  few  of  his  immediate  henchmen,  including  his 
brother-in-law,  Chu  Min-yi,  Lin  Pai-sheng,  Chen  Kung-po,  and  Ting 
Mo-tsun,  did  indeed  secede  to  Wang  and  eventually  emerged  as  members 
of  his  regime  when  it  was  established  at  Nanking  in  1940.2  But  they  were 
small  fry  compared  with  the  landslide  of  defections  of  military  and 
political  notables  from  Chiang  on  which  Prince  Konoye  had  counted 
and  for  which  succeeding  Japanese  administrations  were  to  hope  in 
vain. 

So  in  the  opening  months  of  1939  it  became  clear  that  China  could,  and 
would,  continue  the  struggle.  The  fall  of  the  Konoye  Cabinet,  on  4  January, 
although  due  more  to  political  tensions  within  Japan  than  to  its  failure  to 
achieve  peace  with  China,3  was  a  further  sign  that  Japanese  hopes  had 
been  dashed  and  that  China  had  weathered  a  dangerous  storm.  The 
refusal  of  the  Western  democratic  Powers,  as  expressed  in  their  respective 
notes  to  Japan,4  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposed  New  Order  in  East  Asia 
constituted  an  assurance  to  the  legitimate  Government  that,  if  they  them¬ 
selves  did  not  yield  to  J  apan,  the  democratic  Powers  would  not  buy  Japanese 
neutrality  in  the  coming  world  conflict  at  the  price  of  the  extinction  of 
Chinese  independence.  The  shadows  of  that  conflict  were  now  falling 
across  the  world ;  they  were  greatly  lengthened  and  deepened  during  the 
portentous  month  of  March  1939  when  Hitler’s  legions  marched  into 
Prague.  Precisely  what  shape  the  imminent  world  struggle  would  assume 
was  still  uncertain,  but  the  Chungking  Government  both  believed  and 
naturally  hoped  that  Japan  would  become  embroiled  with  the  Western 
democracies  or  the  Soviet  Union,  or  both,  and  that  this  combination  would 
ultimately  overthrow  her.  China’s  best  course,  in  the  Chungking  Govern¬ 
ment’s  view,  was  therefore  to  continue  her  resistance  until  this  occurred; 
since  she  was  unable  to  free  herself  unaided  her  fate  would  be  bound  up 
with  the  general  outcome.  Thus  the  Chinese  Government  decided  to  await 
the  coming  world-wide  clash.  They  were  confident  that  their  patience 
and  tenacity  would  ultimately  be  rewarded. 

Military  no  less  than  political  considerations  constrained  China  to  a 
policy  of  holding  on  and  waiting  for  outside  aid.  At  the  beginning  of  1939 
Chiang  was  estimated  to  have  i|  million  men  under  arms  in  uninvaded 

1  Survey  for  1937,  i.  154-60. 

2  See  Survey  for  1939-46:  The  Initial  Triumph  of  the  Axis,  pp.  548-56. 

3  See  below,  pp.  666-7.  4  Survey  for  1938,  i.  498-502. 
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China,  but  these  were  rather  an  aggregation  of  troops  of  varying  quality 
and  equipment  than  a  properly  organized  army.  Chinese  military  defici¬ 
encies  were  not  solely  attributable  to  lack  of  arms  and  munitions,  including 
heavy  weapons  and  aircraft,  great  though  the  needs  were  in  this  respect.  In 
the  vast  interior  areas  of  China,  with  but  few  roads  better  than  cart  tracks 
or  flagstone  trails,  and  with  difficult  mountain  regions  alternating  with 
swampy  paddy  fields,  an  army  properly  recruited,  fed,  trained,  and 
officered  would  have  been  a  dangerous  foe  even  though  armed  only  with 
rifles,  machine  guns,  and  trench  mortars.  But,  despite  the  best  efforts  at 
amelioration  on  the  part  of  Chiang  and  the  more  enlightened  members  of 
his  entourage,  the  recruitment  of  the  Chinese  armies  was  still  largely  carried 
on  in  the  ways  familiar  to  students  of  the  military  practices  of  Tudor  and 
early  Stuart  England,  and  immortalized  by  Shakespeare’s  Falstaff.  The 
soldiers  so  recruited  were  poorly  paid,  meagrely  fed,  scantily  clothed,  and 
equipped  with  a  variety  of  arms.  Few  of  their  officers  had  much  experience 
of  modern  war  or  practice  in  the  careful  organization  and  timing  which  are 
essential  to  the  proper  handling  of  large  bodies  of  troops.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Chinese  soldiers  made  as  good  a  showing 
as  they  in  fact  did  against  an  enemy  so  vastly  superior  in  organization  and 
training,  no  less  than  in  material  equipment. 

In  the  spring  of  1939  Japan  was  reported  to  have  twenty- five  divisions 
or  somewhat  more  than  half  a  million  men  in  China,  exclusive  of  Man¬ 
churia.  Eleven  divisions  were  in  North  China  and  Inner  Mongolia,  an 
equal  number  were  in  the  Yangtze  Valley,  and  the  equivalent  of  three 
divisions  was  in  South  China.1  These  forces  were  scattered  through 
600,000  square  miles  of  Chinese  territory  inhabited  by  some  270  million 
people.  The  Japanese  soldiers  did  not  and  could  not  actually  occupy  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  this  vast  area;  they  held  only  the  main  cities  and 
their  environs,  with  the  main  lines  of  communication.  In  the  great  inter¬ 
vening  regions  Chinese  mobile  and  guerrilla  forces  of  various  kinds  had 
been  steadily  expanding  their  zone  of  control.  They  constituted  a  nuisance 
rather  than  a  serious  military  threat  to  the  invaders;  this  was  partly  due  to 
political  and  other  causes  of  dissension  among  the  local  guerrilla  forces  and 
partly  to  their  chronic  shortage  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  explosives,  but 
the  hold  that  they  had  gained  upon  much  of  the  fertile  grain  and  cotton- 
producing  areas  in  northern  and  central  China  formed  an  effective  obstacle 
to  that  Japanese  economic  exploitation  of  those  areas  which  was  a  primary 
objective  of  the  proposed  New  Order  which  Japan  was  endeavouring  to 
create.  The  dispatch  of  a  Japanese  column  against  the  guerrillas  resembled 
a  swordstroke  through  water;  the  guerrillas  scattered  before  the  Japanese 
expedition  and  came  back  again  upon  its  return  to  base,  cutting  off  such 
stragglers  as  they  might.  To  hold  the  lowland  areas  Japan  needed  per- 

1  New  York  Times,  24  April  1939. 
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manent  garrisons,  which  in  turn  would  require  the  pouring  into  China  of 
substantial  reinforcements. 

In  spite  of  very  formidable  spatial  and  topographical  obstacles  the 
Japanese  armies  could  have  penetrated  farther  into  China  with  the  object 
of  conquering  the  great  and  rich  province  of  Szechuan,  the  heart  of  Free 
China.  But,  even  had  they  succeeded  in  doing  so,  there  was  no  absolute 
guarantee  that  Chiang  would  come  to  terms;  he  might  still  have  bidden 
defiance  from  the  even  more  remote  areas  of  north-western  China.  Again, 
such  an  advance  would  have  greatly  accentuated  the  already  formidable 
problems  of  communication  and  supply  with  which  the  Japanese  were 
grappling  and  would  have  given  fresh  opportunities  to  the  Chinese  guer¬ 
rillas.  These  were  weighty  objections  to  a  policy  of  further  territorial 
conquest  and  occupation. 

Furthermore,  this  policy  would  have  entailed  the  doubling  of  the  armed 
strength  which  Japan  was  employing  in  China.  This  would  not  have 
placed  too  great  a  strain  upon  Japanese  military  and  economic  resources, 
about  which  a  good  many  popular  misconceptions  were  prevalent  in 
China  and  in  the  West.  Japan’s  casualties  had  been  considerable,  but  had 
been  much  more  than  replaced  by  the  annual  increment  of  men  of  military 
age  in  a  rapidly  increasing  population  of  over  70  millions.  She  had,  too, 
employed  a  large  proportion  of  older  second-line  troops  in  the  China 
fighting,  and  had  retained  the  cream  of  her  forces  in  the  homeland  and  in 
Manchuria.  In  her  transition  from  a  peace-time  to  a  full  war  economy 
J apan  was  encountering  difficulties  in  the  form  of  shortages  of  skilled  labour 
and  of  bottlenecks  in  production,  especially  of  machine  tools.  Consequently 
her  actual  military  expenditures  tended  to  lag  behind  the  bond  issues 
sanctioned  by  the  Diet.  But  these  difficulties  would  not  have  precluded  an 
increase  in  her  military  effort  against  the  ill-equipped  Chinese,  an  effort 
which  would  have  called  for  only  a  moderate  expenditure  of  munitions. 
Japan’s  national  debt  was  rising  rapidly,  but  it  was  all  internal  debt  and 
was  offset  by  an  expansion  in  her  national  income  under  the  stimulus  of 
war  production  and  full  employment  of  labour.  The  Japanese  people  were 
growing  somewhat  weary  of  the  endless  China  Incident  and  were  irritated 
at  shortages  of  consumer  goods,  in  particular  of  clothing  and  footwear,  but 
increased  taxation  and  savings  were  holding  inflationary  tendencies  in 
check  and  there  was  no  serious  popular  unrest.  Japan’s  foreign  exchange 
reserves  for  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  were  running  low,  but  she  had 
accumulated  large  stocks.  In  1939  Japan  resembled  a  country  engaged  in 
a  wearisome  colonial  war,  rather  than  one  exerting  all  its  strength  and 
utilizing  all  its  resources  against  an  adversary  of  equal  power. 

The  Japanese  army  chiefs,  indeed,  were  taking  advantage  of  the  China 
Incident  to  prepare  their  country  for  war  on  a  greater  scale,  and  they 
made  little  secret  of  their  intentions.  During  most  of  1939  the  likeliest 
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enemy  appeared  to  be  the  U.S.S.R.,  with  which  Power  Japan’s  relations 
were  of  the  worst.  On  28  November  1938  Lieutenant-General  dojo,  then 
Vice-Minister  for  War,  had  warned  a  gathering  of  Japanese  manufacturers 
that  Japan  was  likely  soon  to  find  herself  fighting  the  U.S.S.R.  as  well  as 
China  and  that  the  programme  of  war  production  was  designed  with  that 
contingency  in  view.  When  the  Japanese  Diet  met  in  the  following  January 
the  War  Minister,  General  Itagaki,  was  questioned  about  Tojo’s  speech. 
Itagaki  replied  that  the  Japanese  army  had  no  aggressive  intentions  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  he  declared  that,  in  the  event  of  a  hostile  move  on 
the  Russians’  part,  ‘we  are  prepared  to  beat  them  back  and  destroy  them 
without  hesitation’.  He  went  on  to  say  that,  while  the  army  was  concentra¬ 
ting  all  its  energies  upon  the  complete  settlement  of  the  China  Incident, 
there  was  a  close  connexion  between  such  a  settlement  and  the  military 
preparations  against  the  Soviet  Union.  ‘I  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  they  are  identical.’1  In  other  words,  Japan’s  military  forces  had  to  be 
strong  enough  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from  armed  intervention  on  the 
side  of  China  or  to  defeat  such  intervention  should  it  take  place. 

Thus  her  military  leaders  envisaged  the  possibility  that  Japan,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  her  bid  for  hegemony  in  the  Far  East,  might  become  embroiled 
with  one  or  more  of  the  Great  Powers.  They  were,  therefore,  averse  to 
committing  too  great  a  proportion  of  her  armed  forces  in  the  China 
theatre  of  war.  Furthermore,  should  general  war  break  out  in  Europe 
there  was  always  the  possibility — a  likely  one  in  the  view  of  Japanese 
generals— that  Germany  would  either  defeat  her  opponents  or  so  weaken 
them  that  they  would  be  unable  to  do  anything  against  Japan  in  the  Far 
East,  and  would  be  therefore  constrained  to  abandon  their  support  of 
China  and  to  accept  the  Japanese  New  Order.  In  that  event,  China, 
deprived  of  the  hope  of  foreign  succour,  might  submit  without  further 
serious  fighting.  Thus  from  the  Japanese  standpoint,  no  less  than  from  the 
Chinese,  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  in  China  was  inextricably  bound  up 
with  the  coming  world  conflict. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  Japanese  decided  to  undertake  no  further  large- 
scale  military  operations  in  China,  but  to  confine  their  efforts  to  attacking 
and  scattering  any  Chinese  troop  concentrations  which  might  indicate 
a  local  Chinese  counter-attack  upon  any  important  Japanese  position.  In 
early  1939  the  Japanese  did  launch  an  offensive  south  of  the  Yangtze 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  on  27  March  of  the  city  of  Nanchang,  the 
capital  of  Kiangsi  Province,  but  apart  from  this  they  did  not  attempt  to 
retain  any  further  large  stretches  of  territory.  An  example  of  the  new 
Japanese  tactics  was  seen  in  May  1939,  when  a  Japanese  force  advanced 
west  and  north-west  of  Hankow  across  the  Han  River,  in  what  appeared  to 
be  an  attempt  to  take  the  cities  of  Shasi  and  Ichang,  but  after  three  weeks’ 

1  New  York  Times ,  26  February  1939. 
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fighting  returned  to  its  starting  points.  The  Japanese  claimed  to  have  cut 
up  and  scattered  large  Chinese  forces  which  had  been  concentrated  for 
a  possible  attempt  to  retake  Hankow;  the  Chinese,  on  the  other  hand, 
asserted  that  they  had  defeated  and  frustrated  a  Japanese  effort  to  push 
farther  up  the  Yangtze.  Foreign  correspondents  were  inclined  to  be 
sceptical  about  the  claims  of  both  sides,  and,  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the 
Japanese  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  in  China,  there  was  some  tendency  in  press 
reports  to  underrate  Japan’s  achievements  and  to  accept  the  Chinese 
propagandist  picture  of  Japan  as  becoming  exhausted  and  weakened. 
Nothing  was  farther  from  the  truth;  Japan  was  devoting  the  bulk  of  her 
expenditure  to  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  her  war  potential. 
In  October  1939  the  British  military  attache  in  Tokyo  reported  that  the 
Japanese  army  was  stronger  in  man-power,  morale,  experience  of  war,  and 
reserves  of  munitions  than  ever  before.1 

For  the  rest,  the  Japanese,  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1939, 
launched  extensive  ‘mopping-up’  expeditions  against  the  guerrilla  forces 
in  North  China  and  in  the  Yangtze  Valley;  but  these  yielded  little  per¬ 
manent  result  and  in  July  were  largely  interrupted  by  the  extensive  floods 
which  occurred  in  Hopei  and  southern  Shansi.  The  Japanese  air  arm 
intensified  its  attacks  upon  cities  in  Free  China,  including  the  war-time 
capital  Chungking;  and  this  called  forth  protests  from  an  outside  world 
which  had  not  yet  become  hardened  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  air 
weapon.2 

But  while  the  Sino-Japanese  conflict  thus  languished,  and  although  it 
was  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  the  ultimate  outcome  would 
largely  depend  on  the  course  of  events  outside  the  Far  East,  the  fact  that 
the  conflict  continued  and  that  Japan  had  failed  to  decide  it  in  her  favour 
had  important  consequences  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  On  the  one  hand, 
those  of  Japan’s  military  and  political  leaders  who  were  inclined  to  be 
cautious  about  involving  their  country  in  fresh  adventures,  and  who 
were  averse  from  strengthening  her  ties  with  the  Axis  Powers  in  Europe, 
could  point  to  the  continuance  of  the  China  Incident  in  justifica¬ 
tion  of  their  attitude.  At  the  same  time  the  absorption  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  Japan’s  resources  in  the  effort  to  subjugate  China  made  her 
a  less  useful  and  so  less  desirable  ally,  particularly  against  the  U.S.S.R., 
and  this  was  not  without  its  influence  upon  German  policy.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  failure  of  the  Japanese  military  leaders  either  to  settle  the  China 
affair  by  the  sword  alone,  or  to  extricate  themselves  from  it  on  terms  which 
would  not  involve  a  loss  of  prestige  at  home,  led  them  to  adopt  methods, 

1  The  writer  is  indebted  for  this  report  to  Major-General  F.  S.  G.  Piggott. 

2  Mass  air-raids  on  Chungking,  causing  immense  damage  and  thousands  of  civilian  casualties, 
began  on  3  and  4  May  1 939  and  were  continued  during  the  months  of  clear  visibility.  On  1 2  May 
the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  made  representations  in  Tokyo 
urging  that  the  bombing  should  be  confined  to  recognized  military  objectives. 
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especially  in  relation  to  foreign  rights  and  interests  in  China,  which  widened 
the  rift  between  Japan  and  the  Western  democracies  and  so  ministered  to 
the  arguments  of  the  champions  of  closer  collaboration  between  Japan, 
Germany,  and  Italy. 


(ii)  Japanese  Pressure  on  the  Foreign-administered  Settle¬ 
ments  and  Concessions 

The  failure  to  bring  the  China  conflict  to  a  victorious  conclusion  induced 
in  the  Japanese  a  mood  of  frustration  and  irritation.  They  were  a  people 
whose  formal  manners  and  outward  reserve  barely  concealed  a  highly 
strung  and  mercurial  temperament,  and  their  approach  to  any  problem 
was  apt  to  be  emotional  rather  than  analytical.  They  now  felt  that  they 
had  been  cheated  out  of  the  fruits  of  victory  and  were  embittered  at  the 
general  hostility  which  their  policy  in  China  was  arousing.  Having  been 
convinced,  by  the  propaganda  in  which  they  were  steeped,  of  the  beneficial 
purposes  of  the  New  Order  in  East  Asia,  they  could  not  understand  why 
it  met  with  no  sympathy  abroad,  except  on  the  part  of  their  Axis  associates, 
and  this  consciousness  of  foreign  hostility  aroused  a  bellicosity  in  the 
Japanese  which  their  leaders  were  quick  to  exploit. 

For  the  Japanese  army  chiefs  needed  a  scapegoat.  They  knew  that 
Japanese  public  opinion,  a  by  no  means  negligible  quantity,  would  hold 
them  responsible  for  the  protraction  of  the  China  conflict  and  for  its  ulti¬ 
mate  result,  and  that  this  responsibility  might  be  brought  home  to  them  to 
their  detriment  unless  they  could  shift  elsewhere  the  blame  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  wearisome  and  costly  struggle,  which  was  no  longer  made 
attractive  by  the  glamour  of  great  victories.  They  doubtless  remembered 
the  considerable  loss  of  prestige  and  influence  which  the  army  had  under¬ 
gone  in  Japan  as  a  consequence  of  its  Siberian  adventure  during  1918-22, 
an  affair  which  had  resulted  in  no  territorial  gains  to  set  against  the  loss  of 
lives  and  money  which  it  had  entailed.  Since  the  great  earthquake  of  1923, 
the  army,  as  a  result  of  its  effective  handling  of  the  dire  situation  immedi¬ 
ately  after  that  catastrophe,  had  regained  popular  esteem,  but,  should  this 
far  larger  and  more  costly  China  affair  prove  equally  barren  in  tangible 
gains  for  Japan,  then  army  influence  on  policy  might  well  receive  a 
decisive  and  lasting  setback. 

Not  that  the  Japanese  military  leaders  envisaged  such  a  prospect.  They 
counted  upon  being  able  eventually  to  wear  down  Chinese  resistance  as 
well  as  upon  securing  a  measure  of  control  over  the  Chinese  territories  that 
they  had  invaded  which  would  be  sufficient  to  allow  of  their  extensive 
economic  exploitation.  This  would  both  aid  the  expansion  of  the  Japanese 
war  economy  and  keep  the  Japanese  industrialists  in  line  by  affording 
them  new  opportunities  for  profit.  But  this  wearing-down  process  would  take 
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a  long  time  and  it  would  involve  a  continued  strain  upon  the  Japanese 
economy  and  increasing  hardships  for  the  Japanese  people.  It  would  be 
very  different  from  the  short  and  triumphant  campaign  which  had  been  in 
the  popular  mind  when  cheering  crowds  had  thronged  the  railway  stations 
to  give  a  send-off  to  the  troops  dispatched  to  China  in  the  summer  of  1937. 
So  the  army  had  to  account  for  its  failure  to  secure  quick  results,  and  it  was 
anxious  to  divert  from  itself  the  ill  will  aroused  by  a  tedious  and  burden¬ 
some  war  of  attrition,  conducted  as  much  by  financial  and  economic  as 
by  military  methods. 

The  army  accomplished  this  by  denouncing  the  attitude  and  policy  of 
the  W estern  Powers— apart  from  Germany  and  Italy— as  primarily  respon¬ 
sible  for  encouraging  the  Chinese  to  continue  the  struggle  and  so  for  rob¬ 
bing  Japan  of  the  fruits  of  her  victories.  Great  Britain,  France,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  all  attacked  on  this  score.  But,  as  in  any 
case  the  last-named  Power  was  regarded  as  generally  inimical  to  Japan, 
on  ideological  as  well  as  on  political  grounds,  and  as  France  was  felt  to  be 
following  the  British  and  American  example,  it  was  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  who  were  chiefly  singled  out  for  opprobrium.  Their  pro¬ 
claimed  opposition  to  the  New  Order,  their  continued  diplomatic  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  Chungking  Government,  and  the  measures  of  financial  assistance 
which  they  had  extended  to  Free  China’s  trade  and  currency  were  all 
bitterly  assailed.1  In  this  the  Japanese  were  not  simply  adopting  a  pose; 
they  saw  that  the  moral  support  and  limited  material  aid  which  China  was 
receiving  from  abroad  were  factors  of  importance  in  enabling  her  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  struggle  and,  moreover,  factors  that  would  gain  additional 
weight  the  more  that  struggle  came  to  be  waged  with  economic  and 
financial  weapons.  The  Chinese  Government,  although  they  naturally 
pressed,  at  Geneva  and  elsewhere,  for  more  extensive  assistance  as  well  as 
for  direct  measures  to  hamper  Japan’s  war  effort,  were  equally  cognizant  of 
the  value  of  the  aid  which  they  were  already  receiving.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  knowledge  that  they  had  the  goodwill  of  the  majority  of  the  Powers 
in  their  struggle  and  the  belief  that  unstinted  assistance  would  one  day 
be  forthcoming  were  encouragements  of  incalculable  importance  to  the 
Chinese.  Japanese  diplomatists  and  military  leaders  felt  equally  clear  that, 
if  these  Chinese  hopes  could  be  shattered  and  a  Far  Eastern  ‘Munich’  be 
brought  about,  Japan’s  task  would  be  correspondingly  lightened.  From 
the  outset  of  the  conflict  they  had  addressed  themselves  to  bringing  about 
such  a  consummation  by  a  combination  of  blandishments,  threats,  and 
pressure  upon  foreign  interests  in  China. 

Japanese  statesmen  spoke  in  honeyed  tones  of  their  readiness  to  co¬ 
operate  with  countries  which  would  adopt  policies  suitable  to  the  new  con¬ 
ditions  in  China — i.e.  abandon  Chungking  and  support  the  New  Order — 

1  For  these  measures  see  Survey  for  1938,  i.  552-3. 
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and  of  the  vast  fields  of  enterprise  within  the  general  framework  of  that 
order  which  would  be  open  to  the  nationals  of  third  Powers.1  But  at  the 
same  time  the  Japanese  forces  in  China  were  maintaining  and  increasing 
the  restrictions  which,  upon  the  plea  of  military  necessity,  they  had 
imposed  upon  the  trade,  transport,  and  navigation  of  third  parties.2  These 
measures  served  the  threefold  purpose  of  hampering  foreign  commercial 
enterprise  and  so  clearing  the  way  for  the  growth  of  the  yen-bloc  economy, 
of  exerting  influence  on  foreign  Powers,  and  of  lining  the  pockets  of  the 
Japanese  armed  forces  and  of  their  camp  followers  in  China,  many  of 
whom  were  exhibiting  the  notorious  characteristics  of  the  Spartans  abroad. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  repeated  representations  and  protests  at 
Tokyo  by  the  American  and  British  Governments  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1939  evoked  fair  words  but  little  action  in  the  way  of  removal 
of  the  obstacles  to  their  commerce  and  shipping  in  the  Japanese-occupied 
areas  of  China.  On  the  contrary,  the  year  was  marked  by  a  great  increase 
in  Japanese  pressure  upon  the  foreign-administered  Settlements  and  Con¬ 
cessions  in  China,  with  the  design  of  forcing  the  Western  Powers,  and  in 
particular  Great  Britain,  to  abandon  their  opposition  to  the  establishment 
of  the  New  Order.  The  result  was  a  most  dangerous  crisis  in  Anglo- 
Japanese  relations  which,  in  the  summer  of  1939,  brought  the  two  countries 
within  reasonable  distance  of  war. 

The  three  areas  chiefly  affected  were  the  International  Settlement  in 
Shanghai — or  that  portion  of  it  which  still  remained  under  the  control  of 
the  Shanghai  Municipal  Council,  the  International  Settlement  in  Kulang- 
su,  near  Amoy,  and  the  British  Concession  at  Tientsin.3  The  immediate 
issue  in  all  three  areas  was  that  which  the  Japanese  termed  ‘terrorism’, 
i.e.  the  assassination  by  Chinese  patriotic  groups  of  officials  of  the  Japanese- 
sponsored  administrations  or  of  other  Chinese  who  had  thrown  in  their 
lot  with  the  Japanese.  Wider  issues  loomed  in  the  background.  The 
Japanese  military  leaders  regarded  with  rising  animosity  these  enclaves  of 
territory  which  they  did  not  control,  in  which  resided  influential  Chinese 
financial  and  mercantile  groups  who  continued  to  support  the  legitimate 
Chinese  Government,  and  whose  hoarded  wealth  the  Japanese  longed  to 
enlist  forcibly  in  support  of  their  currency  schemes.  They  were  equally 
irked  by  the  existence  of  a  free  Chinese  press,  which,  within  the  limits 
imposed  by  the  municipal  authorities,  continued  to  express  its  opposition 
to  the  Japanese  invaders  and  to  keep  alive  Chinese  national  sentiment. 
The  foreign-administered  areas — apart,  of  course,  from  Japan’s  own  con¬ 
cessions  in  Tientsin  and  Hankow — were  stumbling-blocks  in  the  Japanese 
path.  At  the  same  time,  since  they  were  islets  in  the  ocean  of  Japanese- 
occupied  territory,  and  could  at  any  time  be  overrun  by  force  majeure ,  the 

Survey  for  1938)  k  495~9-  2  For  these  see  ibid.  pp.  554-7. 

3  For  the  situation  in  Shanghai  and  Tientsin  during  1938  see  ibid.  pp.  558-64. 
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foreign-administered  areas  were  almost  hostages  in  Japan’s  hands,  and 
this  gave  the  Japanese  military  leaders  a  means  of  exerting  pressure  on 
the  Western  Powers  of  which  they  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves. 

At  the  opening  of  1939  the  position  in  Shanghai  was  this.  The  Japanese 
military  and  naval  authorities  remained  in  full  control  of  the  Hongkew 
and  Yangtzepoo  areas  of  the  International  Settlement.  They  were  indis¬ 
posed  to  relinquish  this  control  except  possibly  at  a  price  which  the 
Shanghai  Municipal  Council  could  not  in  any  event  pay  without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Western  Treaty  Powers.1  The  Chinese  city  of  Shanghai, 
including  the  enclaves  between  the  western  external  roads  belonging 
to  the  Municipal  Council,  was  administered  by  the  Japanese-sponsored 
Ta  Tao  City  Government,  behind  which  stood  the  pro-Japanese  Nanking 
Reformed  Government.  Without  full  co-operation  between  these  various 
bodies  the  problem  of  suppressing  terrorist  outrages  in  the  Settlement  was 
almost  insoluble,  but  such  co-operation,  if  it  entailed  the  recognition  of 
these  Japanese-sponsored  regimes,  would  compromise  the  Municipal 
Council  with  the  legitimate  Chinese  Government  which  held  legal  sove¬ 
reignty  over  the  whole  Shanghai  area. 

The  Shanghai  Municipal  Council  had,  on  19  July  1938,  issued  an  Emer¬ 
gency  Proclamation  which  declared  that  anyone  committing  an  offence 
against  armed  forces  in  the  International  Settlement  would  be  liable  to  be 
handed  over  to  those  forces ;  and  that  persons  who  committed  armed  crimes 
or  who  engaged  in  terrorist  activities  in  the  Settlement  would  be  liable 
to  expulsion  therefrom.  It  also  authorized  the  Settlement  police  to  search 
all  premises  for  unauthorized  weapons  and  offered  rewards  for  information 
about  terrorist  organizations.2  The  trouble  was  that  a  good  many  of  the 
assassins  had  their  hide-outs  in  areas  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Settle¬ 
ment  police ;  they  were  thus  able  to  commit  crimes  in  the  Settlement  and 
escape  legal  pursuit.  In  the  opening  months  of  1939  a  fresh  series  of  assas¬ 
sinations  occurred,  culminating  on  19  February  in  that  of  Chen  Lu, 
Foreign  Minister  in  the  Nanking  Reformed  Government.3  On  22  Febru¬ 
ary  the  Japanese  Consul-General,  accompanied  by  the  Japanese  naval  and 
military  Commanders-in- Chief  at  Shanghai,  presented  the  Chairman  of 
the  Shanghai  Municipal  Council  with  five  demands.  These  were  (1)  that 
the  Emergency  Proclamation  should  be  strictly  enforced;  (2)  that  Japanese 
police  and  gendarmerie  should  take  necessary  measures  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Settlement,  at  whatever  place  and  time  these  might  be  needed, 
for  the  protection  of  Japanese  subjects  and  suppression  of  terrorism,  and 
should  thus  co-operate  with  the  Municipal  Police;  (3)  that  Japanese 
authorities,  in  co-operation  with  the  Settlement  authorities,  should  search 

1  See  D.Brit.F.P.  viii,  no.  459.  2  Ibid.  no.  496. 

3  Ibid.  no.  498.  This  crime  occurred  in  a  western  area  enclave  and  the  Shanghai  Municipal 
Council  therefore  disclaimed  responsibility. 
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Chinese  entering  or  leaving  the  Settlement  and  detain  them  if  need  be; 
(4)  that  the  J  apanese  branch  of  the  Municipal  Police  should  be  strengthened ; 
and  (5)  that  there  should  be  immediate  measures  to  search  Chinese  at  key 
points  in  the  Settlement.1 

The  local  Japanese  officials  were  not  bellicose;  indeed,  the  Consul- 
General  declared  that  the  terrorist  campaign  was  intended  to  embroil 
Japan  with  the  Shanghai  Municipal  Council,  and  so  with  Great  Britain, 
and  that  both  sides  should  be  careful  not  to  be  caught  in  such  a  trap.2  But 
in  Tokyo  there  were  ominous  remarks,  especially  by  the  War  Minister. 
On  21  February  he  accused  the  Municipal  Council  of  lacking  ‘sincerity’ 
rather  than  the  power  to  enforce  order,  and  threatened  ‘appropriate  and 
effective  measures  of  self  defence’.3  Two  days  later  the  Foreign  Minister 
said  much  the  same.4  Such  remarks  appeared  to  indicate  that  the  Japanese 
Government  planned  to  use  the  events  at  Shanghai  as  a  lever  to  extort 
political  and  administrative  concessions  from  the  Council.  Therefore,  at 
his  own  suggestion,  the  British  Ambassador  in  Tokyo,  Sir  Robert  Craigie, 
was  instructed  to  protest  against  them  and  to  say  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  would  take  a  very  grave  view  of  any  attempt  to  alter  the  status  of  the 
Settlement  by  force.5  A  similar,  though  independent,  representation  was 
delivered  by  the  United  States  Ambassador.6  As  the  French  Concession 
was  not  directly  involved,  the  French  were  unwilling  to  follow  suit,  and 
were  not  pressed  to  do  so.7  Both  the  United  States  and  the  British  Govern¬ 
ments  also  appealed  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  do  what  he  could  to  induce 
the  pro-Chungking  terrorists  to  cease  their  activities  in  the  Settlement, 
and  Chiang,  while  disclaiming  all  personal  responsibility  for  these  actions, 
and  making  no  direct  reply,  did  take  the  action  desired.8 

Meanwhile  on  25  February  the  Shanghai  Municipal  Council  had  replied 
to  the  Japanese  Consul-General.  The  Council  declared  that  they  would 
continue  to  give  full  effect  to  the  Emergency  Proclamation,  they  invited 
plain-clothes  Japanese  police  to  be  present  at  the  searching  of  Chinese 
suspects,  and  they  declared  that  the  Japanese  branch  of  the  Municipal 
Police  would  be  brought  up  to  full  strength  as  soon  as  recruits  could  be 
obtained.  But  they  firmly  refused  to  allow  Japanese  police  or  gendarmes 
to  take  independent  action  in  the  Settlement,  though  they  welcomed  co¬ 
operation  between  the  Shanghai  Municipal  Police  and  Japanese  police, 
provided  that  this  was  arranged  between  the  respective  police  chiefs  and 
that  Japanese  police  and  gendarmerie  co-operating  with  the  Municipal 
Police  wore  plain  clothes.9 

The  Japanese  Consul-General  replied  on  28  February,  expressing  some 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Council’s  answer.  But  he  disclaimed  any  purpose 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  viii,  no.  496. 
4  Ibid.  no.  521. 

7  Ibid,  and  no.  564. 


2  Ibid. 

5  Ibid.  nos.  494,  521. 

8  Ibid.  nos.  497,  502,  518. 


3  Ibid.  no.  495. 
6  Ibid.  no.  513. 
9  Ibid.  no.  507. 
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of  taking  independent  police  action  in  the  Settlement  and  he  accepted  the 
Council’s  proposals  for  co-operation.1  He  wanted,  however,  not  only  an 
increase  in  the  strength  of  the  Japanese  branch  of  the  Municipal  Police,  but 
also  the  acceptance  of  previous  Japanese  proposals  for  the  appointment 
of  qualified  Japanese  to  the  foreign  branch  of  the  Municipal  Police  and 
for  an  increase  in  the  powers  given  to  senior  Japanese  members  of  the 
Municipal  Police.2  But  the  Japanese  were  not  prepared  at  this  juncture 
to  push  matters  to  extremes,  and  further  discussions  resulted  in  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  4  March.3  By  the  terms  of  this  the  Shanghai  Municipal  Police 
and  the  Japanese  consular  police  and  gendarmerie  were  to  co-operate 
in  the  suppression  of  terrorism,  but  this  co-operation  was  to  be  subject 
to  the  consent  of  the  Municipal  Commissioner  of  Police.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  was  ‘prepared  to  give  sympathetic  attention  to  the  suggestion  of 
placing  a  senior  Japanese  officer  with  several  selected  Japanese  subordinates 
in  a  composite  section  within  the  present  framework  of  the  crime  branch’. 
Such  a  section  would  be  utilized  in  liaison  work  with  the  Japanese  con¬ 
sular  police  and  gendarmerie  in  dealing  with  anti-Japanese  terrorist 
activities.  On  14  March  the  Council  made  this  agreement  public  and  took 
occasion  to  deny  reports  that  Japanese  gendarmerie  were  to  be  stationed  in 
Shanghai  Municipal  Police  stations  or  were  to  be  allowed  to  supervise  the 
Chinese  members  of  the  Municipal  Police.4  The  Council  had,  in  fact, 
preserved  unimpaired  their  administrative  authority  in  the  part  of  the 
Settlement  which  remained  under  their  control.  Chiang  Kai-shek,  who 
had  expressed  concern  on  1 1  March  at  a  report  that  all  persons  suspected 
of  anti -Japanese  activities  in  the  Settlement  were  to  be  tried  by  the 
Japanese  authorities,5  was  assured  on  1 7  March  by  the  British  Ambassador, 
Sir  Archibald  Clark  Kerr  (later  Lord  Inverchapel),  that  this  was  not  the 
truth  and  that  persons  accused  by  the  Japanese  of  terrrorist  activities 
would  be  arrested  by  the  Municipal  Police  and  examined  by  them.6 

Here  matters  rested  for  the  time  being,  although  rumours  persisted  of  an 
impending  Japanese  coup  de  force  against  the  Settlement.  In  a  despatch  of 
17  April  Sir  Herbert  Phillips,  the  British  Consul-General  at  Shanghai, 
referred  to  these  and  to  a  campaign  against  the  Shanghai  Municipal 
Council  which  was  being  waged  by  the  local  Japanese  press  and  by  the 
Japanese-sponsored  regimes  at  Nanking  and  Shanghai.  But  he  thought 
that,  rather  than  risk  embroilment  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  the  Japanese  would  prefer  to  wait,  at  all  events  until  the  antici¬ 
pated  war  in  Europe  broke  out,  before  using  armed  force.  He  feared, 


1  Ibid.  no.  525  (enclosures  1  and  2). 

2  See  ibid,  and  also  no.  410,  note  5,  for  previous  Japanese  proposals.  The  Council  had  been 

considering  these  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  reopening  by  the  Japanese  of  the  northern  districts  of 
the  Settlement.  But  the  Japanese  now  demanded  their  acceptance  independently  of  the  question 
of  the  northern  districts.  3  Ibid.  no.  532. 

4  Ibid.  no.  561.  5  Ibid.  no.  555.  6  Ibid.  no.  570. 


5  Ibid.  no.  555. 
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however,  that  they  might  demand  the  establishment  of  a  Japanese  police 
control  throughout  the  Settlement,  on  pain  of  an  economic  blockade, 
which  would  cut  off  food  supplies  and  essential  services.1 

At  the  beginning  of  May  the  Japanese  made  another  move.  On  the  2nd 
the  Japanese  naval  authorities  at  Shanghai  published  a  manifesto  which 
declared  that  the  measures  taken  by  the  Municipal  Council  to  suppress 
anti-Japanese  elements  in  the  Settlement  were  inadequate.  It  also  sup¬ 
ported  demands  previously  made  by  Fu  Siao-en,  Mayor  of  the  Japanese- 
sponsored  Shanghai  City  Government.  Fu  demanded  that  his  police 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Settlement  to  help  in  suppressing  terrorists; 
that  the  Chinese  national  flag  (the  Kuomintang  emblem)  should  not  be 
flown  in  the  Settlement;  and  that  the  Chinese  courts  of  law  in  the  Settle¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  the  title  deeds  to  property  and  other  documents  of  the 
Chinese  Land  Office  there,  should  be  handed  over  to  his  regime. 

On  3  May  the  Japanese  Vice-Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  gave  to  Sir 
Robert  Craigie  an  aide-memoire  on  the  Shanghai  International  Settlement.2 
This  referred  to  the  British  Ambassador’s  representation  of  28  February, 
in  which  he  had  said  that  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  Settlement 
could  be  effected  only  by  negotiation  and  with  the  agreement  of  all  interested 
parties.  The  Japanese  aide-memoire 3  declared  that  the  Land  Regulations 
on  which  the  administration  of  the  Settlement  was  based  had  remained 
substantially  unchanged  since  1866  and  that  there  was  a  pressing  need  for 
reform.  There  should  be  enlarged  Japanese  representation  on  the  Council 
itself,  and  Japanese  police  and  other  officials  should  have  a  larger  share  in 
the  general  administration  of  the  Settlement.  This  would  ‘render  possible 
Japan’s  active  co-operation  in  the  administration  of  the  Settlement’  and 
‘ensure  a  smooth  working  of  its  administrative  machinery’.  The  Municipal 
Council  should  also  co-operate  with  the  Chinese  City  Government,  allow 
it  to  exercise  control  in  the  Chinese  courts  in  the  Settlement,  and  surrender 
the  Land  Registers  to  it.  There  should  also  be  a  stricter  control  of  terrorist 
activities  in  the  Settlement;  the  Japanese  Government  ‘were  watching  with 
grave  concern  the  utilisation  of  the  Settlement  by  the  lawless  elements  as 
a  base  of  their  nefarious  operations’. 

A  similar  communication  was  made  to  the  United  States  Ambassador 
in  Tokyo.4  In  Shanghai  on  4  May  the  Japanese  Consul-General  gave 
copies  of  the  aide-memoire  to  the  British  and  United  States  Consuls-General 
and  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Municipal  Council.5  To  avoid  giving  the 
Japanese  any  pretext  for  a  coup  de  force,  the  Municipal  Council  joined  with 
the  French  Concession  authorities  in  issuing,  on  1 1  May,  a  joint  proclama¬ 
tion  which  prohibited  all  political  activities  in  the  two  areas  on  pain  of 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  ix,  no.  9. 

3  Text  ibid.  no.  44  (enclosure). 

4  Ibid.^no.  40  and  note  2. 


2  Ibid.  no.  40. 
5  Ibid.  no.  46. 
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expulsion  from  them;  announced  that,  if  necessary,  drastic  curfew  regula¬ 
tions  would  be  imposed;  and  threatened  severe  punishment  for  anyone 
who  committed  acts  prejudicial  to  peace  and  order.  But  the  British  Consul- 
General  agreed  with  his  American  colleague  that  the  Japanese  requests  for 
revision  of  the  Land  Regulations  and  for  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the 
Japanese-sponsored  City  Government  could  not  be  entertained.1 2  In  this 
they  were  upheld  by  their  respective  Governments.  On  14  May,  on  in¬ 
structions  from  Washington,  the  United  States  Ambassador  in  Tokyo 
presented  an  aide-memoire 2  in  answer  to  the  Japanese  communication  of 
3  May.  The  United  States  Government  held  that  the  revision  of  the  Shang¬ 
hai  Land  Regulations  and  the  question  of  the  Chinese  courts  in  the  Settle¬ 
ment  should  await  the  development  of  more  normal  conditions.  They 
rejected  the  Japanese  contention  that  the  Japanese  community  in  Shanghai 
was  inadequately  represented,  but  expressed  confidence  that  the  Municipal 
authorities  would  continue  to  make  adjustments  to  meet  fair  and  reasonable 
Japanese  demands.  They  praised  the  energy  and  efficiency  of  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Council  in  dealing  with  terrorist  activities  in  that  part  of  the  Settle¬ 
ment  which  remained  under  its  control,  and  suggested  that  the  Japanese 
Government  would  do  well  to  recognize  this  and  to  restore  to  the  Council 
complete  control  over  the  northern  districts  of  the  Settlement. 

On  16  May  the  text  of  the  Department  of  State’s  instructions  had  been 
telegraphed  to  the  Foreign  Office  by  the  British  Consul-General  at  Shang¬ 
hai,  who  had  obtained  them  from  his  American  colleague.3  Halifax 
promptly  instructed  Craigie  to  support  the  American  representations  in 
whatever  way  he  thought  most  effective.4  Accordingly,  on  1 9  May  Craigie 
delivered  to  the  Japanese  Vice-Foreign  Minister  an  aide-memoire  couched 
in  generally  similar  terms.5 

On  15  May  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  had  told  the  United  States 
Ambassador  that  Japan  had  no  intention  of  occupying  the  International 
Settlement.6  But  nervousness  continued  over  the  possibility  of  independent 
action  by  the  Japanese  military  authorities  in  Shanghai,  and  Craigie  on 
23  May  advised  the  Foreign  Office  to  be  ready  to  take  retaliatory  measures 
in  the  event  of  such  a  Japanese  coup.7  The  alarm  was  increased  by  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  Japanese  press  made  on  24  May  by  T.  Kawai,  the  director  of 
the  Intelligence  Bureau  of  the  Japanese  Foreign  Ministry.  He  declared 
that  the  Settlements  in  China  were  not  foreign  territory  but  merely  areas  in 
which  foreigners  exercised  administrative  rights.  Chinese  sovereignty  over 
these  areas  was  suspended  but  not  extinguished.  Therefore,  Kawai  asserted, 

1  Ibid.  no.  56. 

2  Text  in  U.S.A.,  Department  of  State:  Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States:  Japan ,  1931-1941 ,  i.  842-4. 

3  D.Brit.F.P.  ix,  no.  75.  4  Ibid.  no.  77. 

5  Ibid.  no.  88;  text  of  aide  m/moire,  no.  92  (enclosure). 

6  Ibid.  no.  67.  7  Ibid.  no.  106. 
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as  Japan  was  engaged  in  hostilities  with  China,  Chinese  sovereignty  in  the 
foreign-administered  areas  was,  as  in  the  Japanese-occupied  areas,  subject 
to  Japanese  control.  Anti-Japanese  terrorism  in  the  Settlements  was  part 
of  the  Chinese  resistance  to  Japan,  and  Japan  was  in  consequence  legally 
justified  in  eliminating  such  resistance  by  force.  He  added,  however,  that 
Japan  desired  the  co-operation  of  foreign  Powers  in  bringing  about  the 
reform  she  desired  and  that  she  did  not  want  to  use  force.1 

The  British  reply  to  this  was  delivered  by  Craigie  on  13  June.  The 
British  Government  denied  the  right  of  any  one  Power  to  interfere  in  the 
administration  of  the  International  Settlements  in  China.  They  declared 
that,  even  had  Japan  succeeded  to  Chinese  rights  of  sovereignty  in  the  occu¬ 
pied  areas  (and  this  they  did  not  admit),  it  would  give  Japan  no  greater 
authority  over  the  foreign  Settlements  and  Concessions  in  China  than  the 
Chinese  themselves  possessed.  In  this  connexion  the  British  Government 
pointed  out  that,  before  1937,  Japan  herself  had  been  the  most  unyielding 
in  denying  to  the  Chinese  authorities  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  foreign- 
administered  areas  in  the  way  that  the  Japanese  Foreign  Ministry  spokes¬ 
men  contemplated.2  Similar  representations  were  made  by  the  United 
States  and  French  Governments.3 

Meanwhile,  point  had  been  given  to  Kawai’s  remarks  by  the  events  in  the 
tiny  International  Settlement  on  the  island  of  Kulangsu,  opposite  the  port 
of  Amoy,  which  was  in  Japanese  occupation.  Here,  on  1 1  May,  Hung 
Li-hsiun,  the  pro-Japanese  chairman  of  the  Amoy  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
was  assassinated.4  On  the  following  day  the  Japanese  landed  an  armed 
party  of  200  marines  in  the  Settlement  and  proceeded  to  search  houses  and 
to  make  arrests.5  On  the  16th  the  Chinese  Government  warned  the  in¬ 
terested  foreign  Powers  that  the  Japanese  landing  in  Kulangsu  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  test  case  and  that  what  happened  there  would  have  a  grave 
bearing  on  the  foreign-administered  areas,  especially  in  Shanghai  and 
Tientsin.6  The  British  Government  had  already  grasped  this  point  and  had 
instructed  their  Ambassador  in  Tokyo  to  deliver  a  strong  protest,  which,  on 
16  May,  he  took  the  initiative  in  doing,  since  his  American  and  French 
colleagues  had  not  yet  received  their  instructions.7  The  Japanese  in  reply 
claimed  that  their  action  was  an  emergency  measure  and  denied  that  it 
was  illegal.8  But  they  were  taken  aback  by  the  landing,  on  17  May,  of 
parties  of  United  States,  British,  and  French  sailors.  This,  they  were  told 
by  Craigie,  was  because,  the  Settlement  being  international,  any  forces 
landed  there  should  also  be  international — a  reply  that  the  Japanese 
obviously  did  not  relish.9 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  ix,  no.  117.  2  Ibid  no_  202> 

3  Ibid.  nos.  152,  170.  4  Ibid.  no.  63  and  note  1.  5  Ibid.  no.  80. 

6  Ibid.  no.  79.  7  Ibid.  nos.  65,  80.  8  Ibid.  no.  82. 

9  Ibid.  no.  83.  For  the  American  action  see  U.S.A.,  Department  of  State:  Papers  Relating  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States:  Japan,  iggi-ig^i,  i.  845. 
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On  15  May  the  Japanese  Consul-General  at  Amoy  had  made  five 
demands  on  the  Kulangsu  Municipal  Council.  These  were:  (1)  that 
anti-Japanese  activities  should  be  thoroughly  controlled;  (2)  that  the 
Secretary  and  Chief  Police  Commissioner  and  the  assistant  secretary  and 
interpreter  should  be  Japanese;  (3)  that  Formosans  (who  were  Japanese 
subjects)  should  be  qualified  to  vote  at  all  public  meetings  of  ratepayers 
and  to  stand  for  election  as  councillors;  (4)  that  the  vacancies  of  three 
Chinese  councillors  should  be  filled  as  soon  as  possible;  and  (5)  that 
Japanese  consular  police,  in  co-operation  with  the  Municipal  Police, 
should  search  for  and  arrest  anti-Japanese  terrorists  in  the  Settlement.1 

It  was  now  a  matter  of  amour  propre  for  the  Japanese  to  obtain  at  least 
some  of  these  desiderata.  The  Municipal  Council  agreed  to  the  first  and 
the  last  of  the  Japanese  demands  on  8  June;  in  relation  to  the  second,  they 
offered  the  immediate  appointment  of  three  Japanese  constables  to  the 
Municipal  Police  and  the  possibility  of  employing  a  Japanese  inspector 
and  ten  Formosans  later  on.  They  asked  for  the  postponement  of  the  other 
demands.  The  Japanese  responded  by  renewed  threats  of  force;  and  these 
in  turn  resulted  in  fresh  American  warnings  to  Tokyo.2  The  Japanese 
tried  to  force  the  Municipal  Council  to  yield  by  stopping  food  supplies  by 
junk  from  the  mainland.  But,  as  they  dared  not  prevent  supplies  from 
reaching  the  island  by  sea  in  foreign  vessels,  these  tactics  proved  to  be 
ineffective,  although  they  caused  some  hardship.3  The  Japanese  pressed 
for  the  immediate  appointment  of  a  Japanese  inspector  of  police,  who 
should  rank  second  to  the  Chief  Police  Officer.  They  offered,  if  this  were 
done,  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  Japanese  inspector.  But  the  Municipal 
Council,  backed  by  the  United  States,  British,  and  French  Consuls  at 
Amoy,  were  firm  in  resisting  this  proposal.  The  Council  believed  that,  if 
they  accepted  the  Japanese  demand,  the  Japanese  would  not  rest  until  they 
had  brought  about  the  resignation  of  the  Chief  Police  Officer.  They  would 
then  control  the  police  and  be  in  a  position  to  dominate  the  Settlement.4 
The  negotiations  dragged  on  through  the  summer  and  autumn,  but  the 
Council  proved  ultimately  successful  in  its  rejection  of  the  appointment  of 
a  senior  Japanese  inspector  of  police.5  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe 
the  British  and  French  landing  parties  were  withdrawn  from  Kulangsu, 
but  the  United  States  contingent,  of  equal  strength  with  the  Japanese  force 
there,  remained.  On  17  October  an  agreement  was  reached  between  the 
Kulangsu  Municipal  Council  and  the  Japanese  Consul-General,  and  was 
approved  by  the  consular  body.  The  Council  agreed  to  appoint  addi¬ 
tional  Japanese  constables  to  its  police  force  and  to  co-operate  with  the 
Japanese  authorities  in  the  suppression  of  terrorism,  but  conceded  nothing 
which  would  have  impaired  its  administrative  control  of  the  Settlement. 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  ix,  no.  69. 

3  Ibid.  no.  335. 


4  Ibid.  no.  394. 
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On  18  October  the  United  States  and  Japanese  landing  parties  were 
simultaneously  withdrawn. 

Kulangsu  was  only  a  tiny  place,  with  a  foreign  population  of  some  250. 
But,  had  the  Japanese  succeeded  in  their  major  aims  there,  they  would  have 
been  emboldened  to  try  the  same  methods  at  Shanghai.  However,  in 
threatening  the  International  Settlements  they  had  encroached  upon  the 
interests  of  all  the  other  major  Treaty  Powers  and  in  consequence  they 
encountered  collective  resistance.  Moreover,  their  more  legitimate  de¬ 
mands  that  the  Municipal  Councils  of  the  Settlements  should  do  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  political  assassinations  had  been  readily  acceded  to.  In 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1 939  a  different  situation  arose  at  Tientsin.  Here 
the  Japanese  were  able  to  concentrate  primarily  against  one  Power,  Great 
Britain,  and  here  also,  as  will  be  seen,  they  had  a  better  case. 

During  1938-9  a  critical  situation  had  been  developing  in  the  relations 
between  the  British  and  French  Concession  authorities  and  the  Japanese 
military  authorities  in  North  China.  As  at  Shanghai,  the  Japanese  com¬ 
plained  that  the  foreign-administered  areas  were  being  used  as  a  base  by 
pro-Chungking  terrorists  who  were  waging  a  campaign  of  assassination 
against  the  Japanese-sponsored  North  China  Provisional  Government. 
The  Japanese  also  alleged  that  smugglers  of  arms  and  of  currency  to  the 
Chinese  guerrilla  bands  which  operated  in  the  rural  areas  of  North  China 
had  their  headquarters  in  the  British  and  French  Concessions.  The 
Japanese  military  authorities  in  North  China  accused  the  authorities  of  the 
British  and  French  Concessions  of  being  both  inefficient  and  insincere  in 
their  efforts  to  check  such  activities,  and  these  accusations  were  echoed  by 
the  Japanese  Government  in  Tokyo.1  The  Japanese  further  declared  that 
investigations  and  searches  by  Chinese  members  of  the  police  forces  in  the 
two  Concessions  were  quite  useless,  because  these  were  themselves  in 
sympathy  with  the  terrorists  and  guerrillas.  They  demanded  that  Chinese 
whom  they  accused  of  terrorist  acts  or  of  being  members  of  terrorist 
organizations  should  be  handed  over  for  trial  in  the  local  Chinese  district 
court,  which  was  under  the  control  of  the  pro-Japanese  regime. 

In  this  situation  the  British  Consul-General  at  Tientsin  had  proposed, 
and  the  British  Ambassador  in  China  had  agreed,  that  Chinese  who  carried 
on  anti-Japanese  activities  of  a  non-criminal  nature  in  the  Concession 
should  be  interned  therein,  but  that  actual  or  potential  assassins  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  de  facto  authorities,  provided  that  there  was  a  prima 
facie  case  against  them.2  The  Consul-General  was  also  willing  to  dismiss 
any  members  of  the  Municipal  Police  who  could  be  proved  to  have  abetted 
the  perpetrators  of  anti-Japanese  activities.3  The  truth  here  was  that, 


1  As,  for  example,  by  General  Ugaki,  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  to  Sir  R.  Graigie,  on 
22  September  1938  (D.Brit.F.P.  viii,  no.  108,  p.  100). 

2  Ibid.  nos.  8,  14. 


3  Ibid.  no.  408. 
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while  the  Japanese  probably  did  have  evidence  against  the  Chinese  whom 
they  accused,  they  could  not  produce  it  to  the  British  Municipal  authorities 
without  compromising  their  sources  of  information  or  giving  advance 
warning  to  the  accused.1  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  Concession 
authorities  were  unwilling  to  hand  over  Chinese  on  demand  to  the  Japanese 
or  to  their  auxiliaries  because  of  the  unfavourable  reaction  that  this  would 
arouse  from  the  legitimate  Chinese  Government.  They  did  intern  some 
suspects  in  the  Concession,  including  a  man  called  Ssu  Ching-wu,  who 
was  said  to  be  a  noted  guerrilla  leader.2  But  this  was  far  from  satisfying  the 
Japanese. 

Apart  from  this  vexed  question  of  terrorism,  there  were,  as  at  Shanghai, 
other  questions  at  issue.  In  February  1938  the  Japanese  had  inaugurated 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  Peking,  as  a  bank  of  note  issue.  They  hoped 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  yuan  (dollar)  would  drive  out  the  fapi  (legal 
money),  i.e.  the  currency  of  the  legitimate  Chinese  Government,  and  they 
took  steps  to  enforce  the  use  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  yuan  in  the 
Japanese-occupied  areas  of  North  China.  But,  to  command  general  confi¬ 
dence,  the  new  currency  needed  an  adequate  specie  backing,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  Japanese  wished  to  secure  and  hand  over  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  the  stocks  of  silver  ingots  belonging  to  the  Bank  of  China 
and  the  Bank  of  Communications — both  organs  of  the  legitimate  Chinese 
Government.  In  November  1935  that  Government  had  instituted  mone¬ 
tary  reforms  which  included  the  introduction  of  a  managed  currency  and 
the  demonetization  of  silver.  But  at  that  time  the  Japanese  had,  through 
threats  of  intervention,  prevented  the  silver  stocks  of  the  branches  of  the 
two  Chinese  Government  banks  in  Peking  and  Tientsin  from  being  sent  to 
Shanghai.3  The  silver  bars,  of  a  total  value  of  some  53J  million  Chinese 
dollars,  had  thereupon  been  stored  in  bank  vaults  in  the  British  and  French 
Concessions  in  Tientsin  and  in  the  Legation  Quarter  in  Peking.4  The 
Japanese  could  not  get  possession  of  this  silver  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  foreign  authorities  in  these  areas;  and  this  was  denied  them,  as  the 
silver  remained  the  property  of  the  legitimate  Chinese  Government. 
Therefore  it  would  have  been  an  unneutral  act  either  to  allow  the  Japanese 
or  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  officials  to  have  access  to  the  silver,  or  to 
order  its  removal  beyond  the  foreign-administered  areas,  where  it  could 
have  been  seized.  The  Japanese  were  thus  deprived  of  a  backing  to  the 
value  of  over  3  million  sterling  for  the  currency  which  they  had  sponsored, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  British  Government  had  guaranteed  5  million 

1  Thus  Ugaki  told  Craigie  that  ‘it  had  been  found  in  practice  that  whenever  the  evidence  was 
produced  it  was  used  by  the  Chinese  subordinate  staff  to  give  advance  warning  to  the  individuals 
suspected’  (ibid.  no.  108,  p.  100). 

2  Ibid.  nos.  168,  415,  429.  3  See  Survey  for  1935,  i.  308-11. 

4  D.Brit.F.P.  ix,  no.  321.  See  also  E.  M.  Gull:  British  Economic  Interests  in  the  Far  East  (Oxford 

University  Press  for  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1943),  pp.  206-7. 
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sterling,  subscribed  by  the  two  chief  British  banks  in  China,  towards  a  fund 
for  the  stabilization  of  the  legitimate  Chinese  currency.  Consequently  the 
animosity  of  the  Japanese  towards  Britain  over  this  issue  was  understand¬ 
ably  acute.  By  October  1938  the  Japanese  also  suspected  that  the  bulk  of 
the  silver  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Concessions  might  be  put  on  board 
a  British  vessel  and  sent  to  Shanghai  or  elsewhere,  where  it  could  have  been 
used  as  further  backing  for  the  fapi.  The  French  Consul-General  suggested 
that  the  best  plan  was  for  an  agreement  by  all  the  interested  parties  that 
the  silver  should  be  sealed  and  should  remain  where  it  was  until  the  end 
of  the  Sino-Japanese  hostilities.  The  British  Consul-General  agreed.1  So 
did  the  British  and  French  Governments;  and  the  approval  of  the  Chinese 
Government  was  also  eventually  (in  January  1939)  secured.2  Before  the 
crisis  of  April  1939  it  seemed  possible  that  the  Japanese  might  also  concur, 
though  they  still  claimed  that  the  silver  should  be  handed  over  to  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government.3  They  were  also  incensed  at  the  refusal  of  the 
authorities  of  the  British  and  French  Concessions  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
fapi  in  their  areas,  and  of  the  foreign  banks  to  accept  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
notes  except  for  holding  in  special  accounts,  in  which  it  was  not  convertible 
into  Chinese  national  currency. 

By  December  1938  most  Japanese  residents  and  firms  had  removed 
from  the  British  and  French  Concessions,  on  orders  from  the  Japanese  mili¬ 
tary  authorities.4  Their  departure  was  followed  by  the  erection  of  barriers 
at  the  exits  from  the  British  and  French  Concessions  to  the  surrounding 
Chinese  city.  This  was  professedly,  and  to  some  degree  in  reality,  intended 
to  help  in  the  detection  of  terrorists.  But  foreigners  were  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  passports  and,  even  so,  were  subjected  to  delays.  Foodstuffs  for  the 
foreign-administered  areas  were  also  held  up.5  British  protests  to  Tokyo 
resulted  in  a  Japanese  rejoinder  that  the  action  of  the  Concession  authori¬ 
ties  had  been  ‘unsatisfactory  and  deplorable’  in  the  matter  of  terrorism.6 
The  Japanese  also  endeavoured  to  get  the  Italian  Government  to  surrender 
their  Concession  in  Tientsin,  but  Rome  was  not  prepared  to  go  so  far.7 

At  the  end  of  January  1939  Lieutenant-General  Homma  arrived  as 
Commander  of  the  Japanese  forces  in  Tientsin.8  Homma  had  formerly 
been  Japanese  military  attache  in  London;  he  spoke  good  English  and  was 
regarded  as  a  friend  of  Great  Britain  and  as  an  opponent  of  a  Japanese 
alignment  with  the  Axis  Powers.  His  arrival  was  followed  by  the  removal 
of  the  road  barriers  and  he  was  courteous  and  friendly  in  his  interviews 
with  British  consular  authorities.9  But  he  insisted  on  more  effective  co¬ 
operation  against  terrorism  and  some  of  his — perhaps  nominal — subordi- 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  viii,  no.  129. 

3  Ibid.  no.  413. 

5  Ibid.  nos.  334,  339,  346,  351,  374. 
7  Ibid.  nos.  246,  289. 

9  Ibid.  nos.  477,  535,  558. 


2  Ibid.  nos.  272,  273,  469. 
4  Ibid.  nos.  247,  267,  317. 
6  Ibid.  no.  401 . 

8  Ibid.  no.  454. 
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nates  were  clearly  ready  to  enforce  this.  The  Japanese  erected  electric- 
wire  fences  round  the  British  and  French  Concessions  and  proceeded  to 
construct  a  bridge  across  the  river  to  connect  their  Concession  with  that  of 
the  Italians.  They  would  then  be  able  to  close  the  existing  International 
Bridge  without  blockading  themselves.  Consular  inquiries  and  protests 
elicited  no  reply,  whereupon  further  representations  were  made  by  the 
British  and  French  Ambassadors  in  Tokyo.1  On  1 1  March  the  Japanese 
Consul-General  in  Tientsin  declared  that  the  object  was  to  prevent  com¬ 
munication  by  anti -Japanese  elements  in  the  Concessions  with  persons 
outside.  Sincere  co-operation  by  the  Concession  authorities  in  this  objective, 
would,  he  added,  obviate  the  need  for  such  barriers.2  A  representative  of 
the  military  authorities,  Major-General  Shibayama,  demanded  the  dismissal 
of  ‘undesirable  elements’  in  the  Municipal  Police  force,  the  appointment 
of  Japanese  thereto,  and  the  surrender  of  all  suspects.  The  Japanese  also 
initiated  a  search  of  foreigners  for  Chinese  currency  ( fapi )  and  confiscated 
any  that  they  found;  this  was  the  cause  of  renewed  protests.3  At  Sir 
Robert  Craigie’s  suggestion  Major-General  Piggott,  the  British  military 
attache  in  Tokyo,  who  was  on  friendly  terms  with  General  Homma  and 
General  Sugiyama,  the  Japanese  Commander-in-Chief  in  North  China, 
visited  Tientsin  and  Peking  in  early  April.4  His  visit  seemed  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  some  alleviation  of  the  tension.  On  8  April  E.  G.  Jamieson,  the 
British  Consul-General  in  China,  had  a  long  and  friendly  interview  with 
Homma,  who  said  that  he  asked  only  that  persons  engaged  in  anti- 
Japanese  political  activities  should  be  expelled  from  the  British  Conces¬ 
sion.5  But  then  came  the  incident  which  precipitated  the  crisis. 

Until  April  1939  there  had  been  no  anti-Japanese  political  assassination 
in  the  British  Concession  itself,6  although  two  such  cases  had  occurred  in 
the  adjoining  French  Concession.  Political  crimes  and  other  forms  of 
lawlessness  had  taken  place  in  the  ‘special  areas’ — the  former  German  and 
Russian  Concessions  where  the  Japanese  forces  were  in  control:  a  particu¬ 
larly  bad  case  was  that  of  H.  F.  Dyott,  the  chairman  of  the  British  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Tientsin,7  who  had  been  kidnapped  on  17  March  1939  by 
armed  bandits  and  had  been  held  prisoner  until  3  April,  when  his  release 
was  secured.  The  Japanese  had  contributed  to  the  breakdown  of  law  and 
order  by  disarming  the  Chinese  police. 

Now,  on  9  April,  Cheng  Lien-shih,  the  manager  of  the  Tientsin  Branch 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  newly  appointed  Superintendent  of 
Customs,  was  murdered  by  a  Chinese  in  the  Grand  Theatre,  in  the  British 
Concession.  The  assassin  also  killed  a  Swiss  and  severely  wounded  a 
Russian  who  had  tried  to  seize  him.8  The  British  Consul-General  promptly 

4  Ibid.  no.  579;  ibid,  ix,  no.  2. 

7  Ibid,  ix,  no.  205,  note  6. 
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asked  the  Japanese  Consul-General  to  detail  Japanese  gendarmerie  to  take 
British  Municipal  Police  to  places  where  the  Japanese  believed  that  terro¬ 
rists  were  hiding.  He  added  that  the  actual  assassin  of  Cheng,  and  any 
accomplices  (if  caught),  would  be  handed  over  to  the  de  facto  authorities. 
Other  suspected  terrorists  could  be  interrogated  by  the  Japanese  gendar¬ 
merie  as  well  as  by  the  British  Municipal  Police,  but,  pending  instructions 
from  the  Foreign  Office,  could  only  be  detained.1 

It  appears,  from  the  published  telegrams  of  the  British  Consul-General 
and  from  references  therein  to  unpublished  ones,  that  what  followed  was 
this.  The  joint  raids  were  carried  out  and  several  arrests  were  made. 
Those  arrested  included  four  men  whom  the  Japanese  accused  of  complicity 
in  the  murder  of  Cheng  and  two  others  who  were  not  accused  of  this,  but 
who  were  members  of  the  same  gang  and  who  were  found  in  possession  of 
bombs.  All  six  were  members  of  the  Chinese  Ninth  Route  Army  and  had 
been  using  the  Concession  as  their  headquarters  for  some  time.  The  four 
accused  of  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Cheng  were  handed  over  to  the 
Japanese  under  a  personal  guarantee  of  the  Japanese  Consul-General  that 
they  would  not  be  ill  treated  and  that  they  would  be  returned  within  five 
days.  On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  the  Japanese  authorities  stated 
that  two  of  the  men  had  confessed  to  complicity  in  the  murder.  The 
Japanese  asked  that  the  crime  should  be  reconstructed  on  the  spot  in  the 
presence  of  the  British  Superintending  Consul  (i.e.  Major  Herbert)  and  the 
Chief  of  the  British  Police,  whom  they  wished  to  convince  that  the  confes¬ 
sions  were  genuine.  This  was  done,  and,  in  reply  to  questions  by  the  British 
Consul,  the  two  men  replied  that  they  were  armed  and  had  been  stationed 
outside  the  Grand  Theatre  and  that  they  had  covered  the  escape  of  the 
actual  assassin.  (He  was  not  one  of  them  and  seems  to  have  got  clear 
away.)  The  British  officials  present  were  convinced  of  their  guilt.2  The 
Japanese  also  declared  that  one  of  the  men  had  confessed  to  the  murder 
of  a  Japanese  soldier  and  that  three  Japanese  sentries  who  had  been 
murdered  had  been  killed  by  bullets  from  the  same  revolver  which  had  been 
used  in  the  murder  of  Cheng.3  The  four  men  were  duly  returned  to  Munici¬ 
pal  Police  custody,  and  then  the  two  who  had  confessed  to  the  Japanese 
retracted  their  statements  and  alleged  that  the  confessions  had  been  ex¬ 
tracted  by  water  torture — i.e.  they  said  that  they  were  forced  to  swallow 
large  quantities  of  water  which  left  no  external  traces  of  torture.  Mean¬ 
while,  after  the  reconstruction  of  the  crime,  the  Japanese  had  been  given 
to  understand  by  the  British  Consul  and  the  British  Chief  of  Police  that 
the  four  men  would  be  handed  over  to  the  Chinese  district  court  for  trial.4 

From  all  this  it  would  appear  that  the  four  men  were  members  of  a 


1  D.Brit.F.P.  ix,  no.  2. 

2  The  fullest  account  is  in  Jamieson’s  report  of  n  June  (ibid.  no.  180). 

3  Ibid.  no.  138.  4  Ibid.  no.  249. 
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terrorist  gang,  and  that  in  all  probability  they  were  accomplices  in  the 
murder  of  Cheng.  Torture  may  have  been  used  to  extract  the  confessions, 
although  the  Japanese  denied  this,  and  it  is  curious  that  two  of  the  suspects 
did  not  confess  and  made  no  complaint  of  torture. 

It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  British  Foreign  Office  ob¬ 
tained  all  this  information  only  by  degrees.  The  initial  impression  that 
they  received  was  that  the  only  evidence  against  the  men  was  that  of  the 
confessions  produced  by  the  Japanese,  and  that  these  were  worthless 
because  they  had  been  extracted  by  torture.  In  particular,  the  Foreign 
Office  did  not  know  until  mid-June  that  the  British  consular  and  police 
authorities  in  Tientsin  had  been  so  deeply  convinced  of  the  men’s  guilt 
that  they  had  promised  to  surrender  them.  All  this  was  exceedingly 
unfortunate,  because,  when  the  men  were  not  handed  over,  Homma  and 
his  subordinates  not  unnaturally  concluded  that  the  British  authorities 
were  guilty  of  deliberate  bad  faith  and  were  interested  in  protecting  Chinese 
terrorists. 

To  return  to  the  sequence  of  events.  On  1 1  April  the  British  Consul- 
General  in  Tientsin  asked  the  Foreign  Office  for  permission  to  hand  over 
Chinese  against  whom  there  was  enough  evidence  of  terrorist  activities  and 
to  expel  lesser  offenders  from  the  Concession.  From  Tokyo  Craigie  urged 
Halifax  to  agree.  But  Clark  Kerr  demurred.  He  was  prepared  to  see 
actual  murderers  handed  over  to  the  Japanese,  but  he  thought  it  sufficient 
if  other  offenders  were  interned  in  the  Concession.1  Internment,  however, 
had  its  drawbacks.  It  did  not  satisfy  the  Japanese;  the  Tientsin  Municipal 
Council  objected  on  grounds  of  expense;  and,  as  Jamieson  said,  since  it  was 
a  comparatively  mild  punishment  it  might  encourage  terrorists  to  make 
the  Concession  their  headquarters.2  He  declared  on  1  May  that  he  could 
expel  offenders  from  the  Concession  without  letting  the  J apanese  know  when 
they  were  going,  and  he  again  asked  to  be  given  discretionary  powers  in 
the  matter.3  The  Foreign  Office  seemed  about  to  agree,4  but  then  came 
word  from  Clark  Kerr,  who  was  in  Chungking,  that  General  and  Madame 
Chiang  Kai-shek  had  appealed  against  the  Consul-General’s  proposals, 
the  gist  of  which  they  had  somehow  learned.  The  Ambassador  urged, 
therefore,  that  political  offenders,  apart  from  actual  assassins,  should  be 
removed  to  Hongkong.5  On  8  May  Halifax  replied  that  internment  in 
Hongkong  was  impracticable.  He  instructed  Clark  Kerr  that  the  more 
serious  of  the  existing  cases — i.e.  persons  already  arrested  in  Tientsin — 
should  be  expelled  and  the  others  released  with  a  warning.  Future  offen¬ 
ders  should  either  be  expelled  or  handed  over  to  the  de  facto  authorities, 
according  to  the  seriousness  of  the  offence.6  On  the  1 2th  Jamieson  warned 

1  Ibid.  nos.  i,  5,  15. 

3  Ibid.  no.  29. 

5  Ibid.  no.  30. 
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the  Foreign  Office  that  the  Concession  might  be  occupied  by  force;  while 
on  the  same  day  the  China  Association  passed  on  to  the  Foreign  Office  an 
appeal  that  it  had  received  from  the  Associated  British  Committee  in 
Tientsin  that  Jamieson  should  be  given  discretion  to  act.1  On  the  15th 
Clark  Kerr  instructed  Jamieson  to  expel  the  four  men  accused  of  complicity 
in  the  murder  of  Cheng  and  not  to  let  them  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese,  but  Jamieson  replied  that  serious  trouble  could  be  avoided  only 
by  handing  over  the  four  men  on  production  of  a  warrant  from  the  Tientsin 
Chinese  District  Court — a  procedure  which  (Clark  Kerr  told  the  Foreign 
Office  on  the  19th)  would  mean  simply  sacrificing  the  men  in  the  hope  of 
appeasing  the  Japanese,  and  that  this  was  something  that  he  did  not  want 
to  do.2  On  the  same  day  Craigie  urged  that  the  Consul-General  should  be 
given  a  free  hand,  and  gave  warning  that,  if  the  Concession  were  seized  by 
the  Japanese,  Britain  could  expect  no  help  from  France — who  was  not 
directly  involved — or  from  the  United  States.3  On  the  22nd  the  Foreign 
Office  replied  to  Clark  Kerr  that  the  evidence  against  the  four  men  was 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  handing  them  over  and  that  they  should  be  either 
expelled  or  interned  in  the  Concession,  and  three  days  later  the  Ambassador 
instructed  the  Consul-General  accordingly.4  Jamieson  again  appealed  to 
the  Foreign  Office  against  this  and  on  1  June  he  reported  that  he  had 
received,  through  the  Japanese  Consul-General,  a  demand  from  Homma 
for  a  definite  reply  by  midday  of  the  7th  whether  or  not  the  four  men  would 
be  handed  over.  A  failure  to  reply  would  be  taken  as  a  refusal.5  At  the 
same  time  Jamieson  said  that  the  Japanese,  after  many  months  of  question¬ 
ing  men  caught  red-handed,  had  compiled  information  on  the  terrorist 
gang  which  existed  in  the  British  Concession.  He  added  that  Li  Han- 
yuan — a  senior  Municipal  Police  officer  who  made  no  secret  of  being 
a  patriotic  Chinese  and  whom  the  Japanese  accused  of  being  a  Chungking 
agent — had  declared  that  the  four  men  were  members  of  a  terrorist  gang 
and  that  he  had  suggested  that  the  Tientsin  District  Court  should  issue 
a  warrant  in  order  to  free  the  Concession  police  from  the  task  of  bringing 
the  case  up  for  trial.  Jamieson  went  on  to  say  that  Homma  was  doing  his 
best  to  avoid  trouble,  but  that  his  hand  was  being  forced  by  the  Japanese 
conviction  that  the  accused  Chinese  were  also  responsible  for  the  murder 
of  three  Japanese  soldiers.6 

Before  this  communication  from  Jamieson  reached  London,  however, 
Halifax  had  instructed  Clark  Kerr  on  1  June  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  justify  handing  over  the  four  men.  He  authorized  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  two  others  who  had  been  found  with  bombs.7  On  the  2nd 
Jamieson  said  that  he  was  personally  satisfied  that  there  was  enough 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  ix,  no.  64.  1  Ibid.  nos.  73,  86. 
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evidence  to  warrant  handing  the  men  over  to  the  District  Court,  and  that 
the  Municipal  Council’s  legal  adviser  (P.  H.  B.  Kent)  shared  this  view.1 
Craigie,  in  a  cable  of  the  same  date,  said  that  the  Japanese  were  convinced 
of  the  strength  of  their  evidence.  He  added:  ‘I  frankly  do  not  relish 
a  showdown  with  the  Japanese  on  this  particular  issue.’’  And  he  gave  the 
prophetic  warning  that,  if  the  British  Government  were  later  on  compelled 
to  hand  over  the  four  men,  they  would  be  placed  in  an  even  more  undigni¬ 
fied  position  than  if  they  complied  immediately.2  But  on  5  June  Halifax 
responded  by  telling  Jamieson  to  follow  the  instructions  sent  on  the  1st — 
i.e.  not  to  hand  the  four  men  over,  and  on  the  same  date  he  told  Craigie  to 
inform  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  of  the  instructions  that  he  had  given 
to  the  Consul-General  and  to  say  that  ‘it  would  be  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
British  sense  of  justice  to  hand  over  to  execution  men  against  whom  we 
have  received  no  evidence  of  the  crimes  alleged’.  Craigie  was  also  to  warn 
Arita  of  the  serious  repercussions  which  any  further  action  against  the 
Concession  would  arouse,  and  the  military  attache,  Piggott,  was  to  speak 
on  the  same  lines  to  the  Japanese  War  Office  and  ask  them  to  control 
their  subordinates  in  Tientsin.3 

Craigie  carried  out  his  instructions  on  6  June,  laying  stress  on  the  point 
that  the  instructions  to  the  Consul-General  on  how  to  deal  with  future 
cases  had  met  the  Japanese  demands.  But  Arita  replied  that  the  decision 
not  to  hand  over  the  four  men  would  produce  a  serious  state  of  affairs  in 
Tientsin,  though  he  promised  to  counsel  moderation.4  On  the  7th  Jamieson 
reported  that  he  had  informed  the  Japanese  Consul-General  of  the  decision. 
He  had  also  issued  a  proclamation  giving  a  warning  that  in  future  cases 
offenders  would  either  be  handed  over  to  the  de  facto  authorities  for  trial  or 
be  expelled  from  the  Concession.  Two  days  later  he  asked  once  again  to 
be  allowed  to  surrender  the  four  men,5  but  Halifax  replied  that  he  was 
not  prepared  to  allow  this  ‘without  satisfactory  evidence  of  complicity  in 
that  crime  [the  murder  of  Cheng]  other  than  their  own  confessions  made 
while  under  detention  by  the  Japanese’.  But  he  suggested  that  they  should 
be  given  twenty-four  hours  to  leave  the  Concession  on  pain  of  being  handed 
over  to  the  local  Chinese  authorities  if  they  refused  to  go  or  if  they  returned 
later.6  But  on  the  nth  Jamieson  reported  that  the  Japanese  believed, 
‘justifiably  in  my  opinion’,  that  the  British  authorities  had  been  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  faith  and  that  they  would  now  consider  expulsion  of  the  four 
men  from  the  Settlement  as  an  even  greater  breach.  He  said  that,  quite 
apart  from  the  murders  of  Cheng  and  of  the  three  Japanese  soldiers,  there 
was  adequate  evidence  of  the  men  being  members  of  a  terrorist  gang,  a 
point  which  Halifax  and  Clark  Kerr  had  ignored.  He  declared  that  he  was 
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at  one  with  the  Brigadier  commanding  the  British  battalion  in  Tientsin 
and  with  leading  members  of  the  British  community  in  believing  the 
Japanese  to  be  legally  and  morally  justified  in  their  demands.  He  con¬ 
tended,  and  in  this  he  was  backed  by  local  British  and  American  lawyers, 
that  he  had  no  right  to  refuse  to  execute  warrants  issued  by  the  Tientsin 
Chinese  District  Court,  that  such  warrants  had  been  executed  in  the  past, 
and  that  this  corresponded  with  the  practice  in  Shanghai.1 

On  13  June  Halifax  replied  by  drawing  a  distinction  between  ordinary 
crime  and  political  offences.  But  he  now  asked  some  questions  which 
showed  that  hitherto  he  had  not  had  a  clear  understanding  of  what  had 
happened.  He  asked  whether  the  two  men  who  had  reconstructed  the 
crime  were  still  in  Japanese  custody  at  the  time  when  they  made  their 
statements  to  the  British  Superintending  Consul  and  whether  there  was 
any  independent  evidence.2  To  this  Jamieson  replied  on  the  1 5th  by  giving 
a  full  account  of  what  had  happened  when  the  crime  was  reconstructed 
and  of  the  reply  to  the  inquiries  made  by  the  Superintending  Consul.  He 
added  that  he  had  repeatedly  asked  the  Japanese  to  produce  further  evi¬ 
dence,  but  that  they  had  replied  that  they  could  not  do  so  without  com¬ 
promising  their  informants.  Jamieson  said  that ‘the  information  given  by  the 
Japanese  would  immediately  get  into  the  hands  of  Li  Han-yuan  whom  the 
Japanese  regard  as  the  ring-leader  of  anti-Japanese  activities’.3  However, 
presumably  because  the  two  men  were  still  in  Japanese  custody  when  they 
made  their  statements  to  the  British  Consul,  Halifax  did  not  think  that 
the  additional  information  warranted  any  change  in  policy.4  In  his  tele¬ 
gram  of  1 1  June  Jamieson  had  remarked  that  ‘the  question  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  culprits  should  be  handed  over  was  merely  left  as  a  matter  for 
further  discussion’,  and  on  the  21st  Halifax  asked  if,  by  that,  Jamieson  had 
meant  that  he  had  at  any  time  given  an  undertaking  to  the  Japanese 
authorities  that  the  men  would,  in  fact,  be  handed  over.3  Jamieson  replied 
on  the  22nd  that  there  was  ‘no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Japanese  were  given 
to  understand  the  men  would  be  handed  over;  it  was  only  a  question  as  to 
the  correct  procedure’.  That  referred  to  the  two  men  who  had  reconstruc¬ 
ted  the  crime  in  the  presence  of  the  Superintending  Consul  and  the  Chief 
of  the  Municipal  Police,  who,  as  noted  earlier,  were  satisfied  that  the  men 
were  guilty.  Jamieson  added  that  ‘it  was  generally  understood  the  other 
two  men  would  presumably  be  handed  over  as  being  members  of  the  same 
gang  and  accomplices  before  or  after  the  crime’.6 

Meanwhile,  on  10  June  Clark  Kerr  had  proposed  the  formation  of 
a  tribunal  of  three  judges — one  British,  one  Japanese,  and  one  neutral — to 
decide  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  four  accused  Chinese.  Halifax  felt 
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that  such  a  tribunal  would  have  no  legal  basis,  but  on  the  1 2th  he  suggested 
in  reply  that  an  Advisory  Committee  might  be  formed,  with  one  neutral 
member,  to  decide  whether  or  not  there  was  a  prima  facie  case  for  handing 
the  men  over  to  the  local  Chinese  court.1  The  neutral  member  was  to  be 
the  United  States  Consul-General  at  Tientsin,  and  he  was  duly  authorized 
by  his  Government  to  act.2  The  Japanese  Foreign  Ministry,  on  being  in¬ 
formed  of  this,  replied  that  full  powers  had  been  conferred  on  General 
Sugiyama  and  that  therefore  the  proposal  could  only  be  transmitted  to 
him  for  information.  At  Tientsin  on  the  same  day  Jamieson  informed  his 
Japanese  colleague  of  the  proposal,  but  was  told  that  it  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered.3 

Herein  the  Japanese  military  authorities  probably  missed  an  opportunity 
to  vindicate  themselves,  for  the  United  States  Consul-General  himself 
apparently  thought  that  the  Japanese  were  in  the  right,  and  he  might  well 
have  decided  in  their  favour.4  On  14  June  they  instituted  their  threatened 
blockade  of  the  Concession.5  They  proceeded  to  search  all  persons  entering 
or  leaving  it,  and  they  conducted  their  searches  in  a  manner  designed  to 
inflict  the  greatest  indignity  on  British  residents.  Women  as  well  as  men 
were  searched  and  were  frequently  stripped.  British  shipping  was  inter¬ 
fered  with,  supplies  of  food  and  of  fuel  were  stopped  at  times,  and  business 
was  obstructed  as  much  as  possible.  The  French  Concession  was  included, 
because  otherwise  the  British  Concession  could  not  have  been  effectively 
blockaded,  but  it  was  the  British  against  whom  the  Japanese  animus  was 
directed,  and  they  instituted,  through  the  agency  of  their  puppet  regimes, 
a  general  anti-British  campaign  throughout  Japanese-occupied  China. 
The  Japanese  military  authorities  in  North  China  also  put  themselves 
more  in  the  wrong  by  declaring  that  the  blockade  would  not  be  lifted  until 
the  British  Concession  authorities  co-operated  in  the  construction  of  the 
New  Order  in  East  Asia  and  abandoned  their  pro-Chungking  policies. 
These  were  specified  by  the  Japanese  as  the  ‘protection  of  anti-Japanese 
and  Communist  elements,  the  support  of  Chinese  dollars  as  against  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  notes,  the  cornering  of  commodities,  connivance  at  the 
use  of  wireless  by  lawless  elements’,  and  the  use  of  anti-Japanese  textbooks 
in  the  Chinese  schools  in  the  Concession.6 

The  British  Government  were  now  in  a  very  difficult  and  dangerous 
position.  On  20  June  Halifax  gave  Parliament  an  account7  of  what  had 
happened  at  Tientsin.  In  this  he  said  simply  that  the  four  accused  men 
had  been  handed  over  to  the  Japanese,  that  two  of  them  had  made  confes¬ 
sions  which  they  had  retracted  when  returned  to  the  custody  of  the  Munici¬ 
pal  Police,  and  that  the  Japanese  had  failed  to  produce  any  independent 
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evidence.  This  statement  gave  Parliament  and  the  public  the  impression 
that  there  was  no  evidence  apart  from  the  suspect  confessions,  and  that 
the  Japanese  were  trying  to  enforce  the  surrender  of  four  innocent  men. 
This,  followed  by  the  humiliations  inflicted  on  British  subjects  at  Tientsin, 
provoked  an  outburst  of  indignation  and  led  to  demands  in  both  press 
and  Parliament  for  retaliation  against  Japan. 

The  British  Government  did  consider  the  possibility  of  retaliatory 
measures.  But,  apart  from  the  reactions  which  these  might  provoke  in 
Japan,  economic  sanctions  would  be  of  little  use  if  undertaken  by  Britain 
alone.  Inquiries  in  Paris,  however,  revealed  that  the  French  Government 
were  entirely  unwilling  to  take  any  such  measures  unless  they  were  assured 
of  effective  American  collaboration.1  On  15  June  the  British  Government 
appealed  to  the  United  States  to  put  pressure  upon  Japan  to  accept  the 
suggestion  for  setting  up  an  advisory  committee  at  Tientsin  and  to  raise 
the  blockade  of  the  Concession.2  But,  in  view  of  the  strength  of  isolationist 
opinion  in  the  United  States,  of  American  military  unpreparedness,  and 
of  the  deepening  crisis  in  Europe,  the  United  States  Government  shrank 
from  taking  action.  At  a  conference  on  16  June  between  the  Secretary 
and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  it  was  agreed,  because  of  the  situation  in  Europe,  that 
the  British  and  French  could  not  oppose  Japan  in  the  Far  East,  and  that 
the  United  States  was  not  ready  to  do  so,  and  would  not  be  for  about  two 
more  years.  The  State  Department  was  in  favour  of  sending  a  long  and 
severe  note  to  Tokyo  denouncing  the  whole  tenor  of  Japanese  policy  in 
China.  Such  a  note  was  drafted,  and  the  British  Government  were  in¬ 
formed  of  it.  But  the  opposition  of  the  United  States  charge  d’affaires  in 
Tokyo  and  of  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  Japan,  who  was  then  on 
leave,  caused  the  plan  to  be  dropped.  Instead,  the  charge  d’affaires  was 
told  to  evade  British  efforts  to  draw  the  United  States  into  the  Tientsin 
issue,  but  to  convey  to  the  Japanese  the  United  States  Government’s 
concern  lest  the  anti-British  campaign  in  occupied  China  might  lead  to 
attacks  on  Americans  as  well.3 

To  Sir  Robert  Craigie  the  Tientsin  crisis  came  as  an  especially  heavy 
blow.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  struggle  going  on  in  Japanese  ruling 
circles  between  the  advocates  of  a  military  alliance  with  Germany  and 
Italy,  which  would  have  been  directed  against  the  democracies  as  well  as 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  opponents  of  such  a  pact  of  general  application.  He 
had  been  using  his  influence  against  the  conclusion  of  such  an  alliance.4 
He  now  feared  that  the  untoward  events  at  Tientsin  would  play  straight 
into  the  hands  of  the  Germans  and  their  Japanese  friends.  On  18  June  he 
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warned  the  Foreign  Office  that  there  was  danger  of  war  with  Japan  unless 
there  was  a  change  in  the  British  attitude  of  what  he  termed  excessive 
benevolence  towards  China.  He  asked  to  be  authorized  to  propose  to  the 
Japanese  Government  that  negotiations  should  be  opened  in  Tokyo  on  all 
the  outstanding  questions  relating  to  Tientsin.  His  suggestions  for  a  basis 
of  discussion  were  that  the  Japanese  blockade  should  be  called  off,  that 
British  authority  in  the  Concession  should  be  maintained,  and  that  all 
possible  steps  should  be  taken  to  end  anti-Japanese  activities  therein.1 
To  this  Halifax  agreed  on  19  June.2 

The  Japanese  North  China  Army  was  strongly  opposed  to  holding 
conversations  except  at  Tientsin  itself,  where  they  could  have  dominated 
the  proceedings.  But  on  20  June  Hiranuma,  the  Japanese  Prime  Minister, 
intervened  personally  in  favour  of  a  conference  in  Tokyo  which  should  be 
confined  to  the  local  issues  at  Tientsin,  and  on  the  24th  the  Japanese 
Foreign  Minister  declared  that  his  Government  agreed  to  negotiations  in 
Tokyo.  He  told  Craigie  privately  that  he  could  not  give  an  undertaking 
that  the  blockade  of  the  Concession  would  be  raised,  but  that,  once 
negotiations  had  started,  the  Japanese  army  might  be  induced  to  remove 
their  restrictions  and  stop  inflicting  indignities  on  British  subjects.  He 
also  said  that  only  the  local  issues  at  Tientsin  would  be  discussed.3  Craigie 
told  the  Foreign  Office  that  the  Japanese  Government  had  had  great 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  North  China  Army  to  agree  to  the  negotiations, 
and  that  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  had  gone  as  far  as  he  could.  On 
the  25th  Halifax  gave  his  approval  and  congratulated  Craigie  on  the  way 
in  which  he  had  handled  ‘this  difficult  and  delicate  matter’.  He  expressed 
the  hope  that  Craigie  might  yet  induce  the  Japanese  Government  to  stop 
the  ill  treatment  of  British  subjects  in  Tientsin,  but  left  the  preliminary 
negotiations  to  his  discretion.4  On  the  27th  it  was  agreed  that  a  public 
statement  should  be  made  on  the  following  day  in  Parliament  in  London 
and  in  the  Tokyo  press,  announcing  that  conversations  were  to  take  place 
in  Tokyo  to  seek  a  settlement  of  various  questions  relating  to  Tientsin.5 
At  the  same  time  Jamieson  reported  from  Tientsin  an  improvement  in  the 
situation  there.6 

The  conversations  did  not  begin  until  15  July,  and  meanwhile  the 
Japanese  press  was  full  of  reports  that  a  general  change  in  British  policy 
in  respect  of  the  Sino-Japanese  conflict  would  be  demanded  as  a  prelimin¬ 
ary  condition.  Craigie  was  indirectly  assured  by  Hiranuma  that  these 
reports  were  inaccurate,  but  that  what  Japan  wanted  was  more  under¬ 
standing  of  her  difficulties  in  the  Sino-Japanese  conflict.7  At  the  first 
meeting  on  15  July  Arita  submitted  an  agenda,  the  first  item  of  which 
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was  entitled  ‘General  Question’.  He  declared  that  it  was  important  that 
the  Japanese  army’s  special  requirements  in  providing  for  its  own  security 
and  in  maintaining  public  order  in  regions  under  its  own  control  should 
be  frankly  recognized.  He  said  that  public  opinion  in  Japan  was  convinced 
that  it  was  British  ‘moral  and  substantial  assistance  to  Chiang  Kai-shek’ 
which  accounted  for  his  continued  resistance.  Because  of  this,  Arita  said, 
extreme  demands  had  been  made  upon  the  Japanese  Government,  but 
they  had  endeavoured  to  find  a  formula  which  they  hoped  that  the  British 
Government  could  accept.1  He  then  submitted  this  formula,  which  read: 

The  British  Government  fully  recognise  the  actual  situation  in  China,  where 
hostilities  on  a  large  scale  are  in  progress  and  note  that,  as  long  as  that  state  of 
affairs  continues  to  exist,  the  Japanese  forces  in  China  have  special  requirements 
for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  their  own  security  and  maintaining  public  order 
in  the  regions  under  their  control,  and  they  have  to  take  the  necessary  steps  in 
order  to  suppress  or  remove  any  such  acts  or  causes  as  will  obstruct  them  or 
benefit  their  enemy.  The  British  Government,  therefore,  will  refrain  and  cause 
the  British  authorities  in  China  to  refrain  from  all  acts  and  measures  which 
will  interfere  with  the  Japanese  forces  in  attaining  their  above-mentioned 
objects.2 


Craigie  objected  to  this  wording  as  much  too  comprehensive,  but,  as 
he  told  the  Foreign  Secretary,  he  realized  that  something  of  the  kind  would 
have  to  be  accepted  if  the  conference  were  not  to  break  down  at  the  start.3 
So,  subject  to  his  Government’s  approval,  he  submitted  a  counter-draft, 
which  Arita  in  turn  found  unacceptable.4  Clark  Kerr  objected  to  agreeing 
to  any  formula,5  but  on  17  July  Halifax  concurred  with  Craigie’s  view  and 
submitted  a  Foreign  Office  draft,  though  he  gave  Craigie  considerable 
latitude  in  the  matter.6  Discussions  between  Craigie  and  Arita  continued, 
with  each  side  producing  amended  drafts.7  Agreement  on  the  wording 
was  reached  on  21  July  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  formula  should  be 
made  public  in  London  and  Tokyo  on  the  24th.8  The  text  as  finally  agreed 
upon  was  as  follows : 

His  Majesty’s  Government  .  .  .  fully  recognise  [the]  actual  situation  in  China 
where  hostilities  on  a  large  scale  are  in  progress  and  note  that,  as  long  as  that 
state  of  affairs  continues  to  exist,  the  Japanese  forces  in  China  have  special  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  their  own  security  and  maintaining 
public  order  in  regions  under  their  control,  and  that  they  have  to  suppress  or 
remove  any  such  acts  or  courses  as  will  obstruct  them  or  benefit  their  enemy. 
His  Majesty’s  Government  have  no  intention  of  countenancing  any  act  or 
measures  prejudicial  to  [the]  attainment  of  the  above-mentioned  objects  by 
Japanese  forces  and  they  will  take  this  opportunity  to  confirm  their  policy  in  this 
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respect  by  making  it  plain  to  British  authorities  and  British  nationals  in  China 
that  they  should  refrain  from  such  acts  and  measures.1 

The  British  Foreign  Secretary,  in  announcing  this  agreement  to  the 
House  of  Lords  on  24  July,  said  that  this  recognition  of  the  general  situa¬ 
tion  ‘had  nothing  to  do  with  His  Majesty’s  Government’s  China  policy, 
but  was  a  question  of  fact’.2  This  point  was  further  emphasized  by 
Chamberlain  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  31st.  The  Prime  Minister 
said  that  the  Tokyo  formula  was  a  statement  of  fact;  ‘it  did  not  denote  the 
recognition  of  any  belligerent  rights  on  the  part  of  Japan;  it  did  not  betray 
any  British  interests  in  China,  and  it  did  not  purport  or  intend  to  surrender 
any  rights  belonging  to  third  parties’.3 

Craigie  points  out  that  while  the  formula  involved  no  new  action  or 
fresh  commitment  on  the  British  side,  since  the  local  British  authorities 
had  never  sought  to  impede  the  exercise  of  Japanese  military  authority 
in  the  occupied  areas,  it  did  place  ‘squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Japanese  themselves  all  responsibility  for  damage  to  British  interests 
resulting  from  acts  of  disorder  in  occupied  territory’.4 

The  Japanese  Government,  however,  sought  to  read  a  much  wider 
meaning  into  the  formula  in  explaining  it  to  their  own  people.  Hiranuma 
was  reported  as  saying  to  the  press  that  it  would  not  only  give  a  big  shock 
to  the  Chungking  Government  but  would  serve  as  a  favourable  factor  in 
disposing  of  the  China  Incident  (i.e.  that  it  would  induce  the  Chinese  to 
make  peace).  He  intimated  that  he  expected  Britain  to  refrain  from 
granting  further  financial  or  other  forms  of  assistance  to  the  Chinese 
Government.5  The  Japanese  Government  had  to  pacify  the  extremist 
elements  which  might  otherwise  have  taken  the  bit  between  their  teeth, 
and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  a  British  ‘capitulation’  and  much 
apprehension  in  British  commercial  circles  in  China  lest  the  New  Order, 
with  all  its  economic  implications,  might  be  going  to  meet  with  British 
acquiescence,  but  the  event  proved  such  fears  to  be  groundless.  Craigie 
declares6  that  the  agreement  never  proved  a  source  of  embarrassment  to 
British  authorities  or  interests  in  China  and  that  it  was  never  quoted  to 
him  by  the  Japanese  Government  as  having  involved  the  assumption  by 
the  British  Government  of  any  fresh  obligation.  Had  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  refused  to  accept  any  such  formula,  the  Japanese  army  would 
probably  have  carried  out  a  coup  de  main  in  the  Concession  and  so  precipi¬ 
tated  general  hostilities. 

The  Craigie-Arita  formula  was,  like  the  Lansing-Ishii  Agreement  of 

1  Ibid.  no.  365.  2  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  114,  col.  368. 

3  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  350,  col.  2025. 

4  Sir  Robert  Craigie:  Behind  the  Japanese  Mask  (London,  Hutchinson  [1946]),  p.  75. 

5  D.Brit.F.P.  ix,  no.  372.  Craigie  raised  the  point  about  credits  with  Arita  and  reminded  him 
that  there  was  no  question  of  any  change  in  British  policy  (ibid.  no.  375). 

6  Craigie,  loc.  cit. 
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1917,  something  which  each  side  could  interpret  in  its  own  way.  Whose 
interpretation  would  hold  the  field  was  a  question  which  would  be  decided 
largely  by  what  was  going  to  happen  in  both  the  Far  East  and  Europe. 
The  Chinese  Government  were  extremely  worried;  on  4  July  the  Chinese 
Ambassador  in  London  expressed  their  apprehension  to  Halifax,  who 
warned  him  against  accepting  Japanese  propaganda  about  what  the 
agreement  meant,  and  pointed  out  that  a  clash  between  Britain  and  the 
Japanese  army  in  China  would  serve  neither  British  nor  Chinese  interests. 
He  repeated  that  the  formula  did  not  imply  any  change  in  general  British 
policy.  He  said :  ‘All  we  were  doing  was  to  try  to  preserve  our  position  so 
that,  if  at  any  time  circumstances  made  it  possible,  our  influence  might 
still  be  intact  for  use  in  attempting  to  find  a  solution  of  the  whole  business 
in  the  Far  East.’1  The  Chinese  remained  uncertain  and  suspicious,  but 
Clark  Kerr  reported  on  27  July  that  they  would  wait  and  see  what  else 
emerged  from  the  Anglo-Japanese  discussions  on  Tientsin.2  On  1  August 
the  Chinese  Ambassador  in  London  pressed  for  further  British  financial 
aid  to  China,  but  on  this  point  Halifax  was  non-committal.3 

Meanwhile,  on  26  July,  the  United  States  Government  unexpectedly 
served  notice  on  Japan  of  their  desire  to  terminate  the  Japanese-American 
Treaty  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  1911,  which  meant  that  the 
treaty  would  expire  in  six  months’  time.  That  would  leave  the  United 
States  free  to  impose  some  form  of  economic  sanctions  upon  Japan  should 
she  so  desire.  But  was  this  the  motive  ?  The  American  notice  merely  said 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  Government  the  treaty  contained 
provisions  which  needed  new  consideration.  For  that  purpose,  ‘and  with 
a  view  to  better  safeguarding  and  promoting  American  interests  as  new 
developments  may  require’,  denunciation  had  been  decided  upon.4  The 
step  was  taken  without  consultation  with  third  Powers,  or  even  with  Grew 
and  Dooman.  Cordell  Hull  would  not  then  admit  that  it  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  situation  in  China.  The  Japanese  were  bewildered  and 
dismayed,  as  was  indicated  by  a  Tokyo  Foreign  Ministry  statement  of 
28  July.5  But  the  British  Government  were  also  puzzled.  The  British 
Ambassador  in  Washington,  Sir  Ronald  Lindsay,  reported  on  28  July 
that  he  had  questioned  Hull  about  it.  ‘I  never  before  in  my  life’,  he  wrote, 
‘drew  such  a  complete  blank.  He  spoke  as  if  it  were  a  purely  commercial 
step  with  no  political  implications.’  Lindsay  added  that  he  thought  it 
unlikely  that  any  further  measures  were  contemplated  at  the  moment.6 

The  American  action  did  something  to  restore  Chinese  morale  and 
encouraged  the  British  Government  to  hope  for  American  support  in,  at 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  ix.  no.  389.  2  Ibid.  no.  401.  3  Ibid.  no.  453,  p.  391. 

4  U.S.A.,  Department  of  State :  Papers  Relating  to  the  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States:  Japan, 
C9.?'-W>  if  189.  5  Ibid.  pp.  189-90. 

6  D.Brit.F.P.  ix,  no.  405.  For  the  motives,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  which  prompted  the 
United  States  Government  see  Langer  and  Gleason:  Challenge  to  Isolation,  pp.  157-8. 
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all  events,  the  currency  issue  at  Tientsin.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a 
source  of  embarrassment  to  them  because  it  led  to  demands  in  Parliament 
that  Britain  should  take  similar  action.  On  4  August  Chamberlain 
answered  such  critics  by  pointing  out  ‘the  fundamental  difference  between 
the  United  States,  with  its  isolation  from  Europe,  and  this  country’. 
Chamberlain  declared  that  in  certain  circumstances  it  might  be  necessary 
to  send  the  British  fleet  to  the  Far  East,  but  expressed  a  preference  for  a 
settlement  of  differences  with  Japan  by  negotiation,  provided  that  this 
could  be  done  without  a  sacrifice  of  fundamental  principles.1 

In  fact,  nothing  short  of  a  full-scale  Japanese  attack  upon  British 
possessions  in  the  Far  East  would  have  impelled  the  British  Government 
to  send  the  fleet  to  the  Far  East,  if  indeed  they  would  have  done  so  even 
then,  in  view  of  the  situation  in  Europe.  Nor  was  it  considered  possible 
to  send  a  part  of  the  fleet  to  Singapore.  In  December  1938  Craigie  had 
proposed  this;  and  so  had  Clark  Kerr  and  Sir  Josiah  Crosby,  the  British 
Minister  in  Siam.2  The  Foreign  Office  was  inclined  to  favour  the  idea, 
and  a  memorandum  was  prepared  for  consideration  by  the  Admiralty.3 
But  on  29  March  1939  the  Admiralty  replied  that  it  was  quite  impossible. 
There  were,  simply,  not  enough  ships.  They  gave  warning  that  the  fleet 
was  not  strong  enough  and  could  not  be  strong  enough,  even  when  the 
existing  programme  of  construction  was  completed,  to  meet  the  combined 
forces  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan.  They  concluded  with  a  very  signifi¬ 
cant  paragraph.  Theoretically,  they  said,  naval  strength  must  be  based 
upon  foreign  policy,  but  in  practice  there  was  a  limit,  governed  by  money, 
men,  and  materials,  and  determined  by  the  Government  of  the  day, 
beyond  which  armaments  could  not  be  increased.  ‘When  this  [limit]  is 
reached  the  tables  are  turned,  and  foreign  policy  must  depend  upon  naval 
strength,  unless  risk  of  war,  and  even  of  unsuccessful  war,  is  to  be  incurred. 
A  reduction  in  the  number  of  our  potential  enemies  is  as  definite  an 
accretion  to  our  strength  as  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  our  battle¬ 
ships.’4  That  meant  that,  if  there  was  to  be  war  with  Germany  and  Italy, 
there  must  be  no  war  with  Japan,  unless  the  United  States  were  also  to  be 
involved,  and  of  that  there  was  no  possibility  in  1939. 

On  27  July  the  conference  in  Tokyo  got  down  to  the  particular  issues 
at  Tientsin.  The  chief  members  were  Sir  Robert  Craigie,  Major-General 
Piggott,  and  Major  Herbert,  the  British  Consul  at  Tientsin,  on  the  British 
side;  and,  on  the  Japanese  side,  Sotomatsu  Kato,  Minister  at  Large  in 
China,  General  Akira  Muto,  chief  representative  of  the  Japanese  army 
in  North  China,  and  Major  Ohta,  head  of  the  Japanese  gendarmerie  in 
Tientsin.  On  the  question  of  prevention  of  terrorism  in  the  Concession 
good  progress  was  made,  and  by  1  August  agreement  on  this  was  in  sight. 


1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  350,  col.  2863. 

3  Ibid.  no.  487  and  Appendix  I,  pp.  543-8. 


2  D.Brit.F.P.  viii,  no.  338. 
4  Ibid.  nos.  549-50. 
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The  Japanese  accepted  the  general  principle  that  searches,  raids,  and 
arrests  were  to  be  carried  out  by  the  British  Municipal  Police;  when 
necessary,  Japanese  gendarmes  were  to  accompany  them  as  observers. 
The  same  procedure  was  agreed  on  for  the  inspection  of  schools,  cinemas, 
political  meetings,  and  passengers  embarking  and  disembarking  at  the 
quays  in  the  British  Concession.  In  the  case  of  persons  arrested  on  suspicion 
of  anti -Japanese  activities,  it  was  agreed  that,  where  there  was  evidence 
of  terrorist  acts  such  as  assassinations,  the  persons  concerned  would  be 
handed  over  to  the  local  authorities  for  trial.  Minor  political  offenders 
were  to  be  expelled  from  the  Concession.1  The  Japanese  wanted  thirty 
gendarmes  to  be  stationed  in  the  Concession  as  observers;  but  after  much 
discussion  they  eventually  agreed  to  the  figure  of  ten  for  a  limited  period.2 

Meanwhile,  on  30  July,  Craigie  reported  that  the  Japanese  had  pro¬ 
duced  their  evidence  against  the  four  Chinese  terrorist  suspects  over  whom 
all  the  trouble  had  arisen.  The  evidence  was  such  that  Craigie  considered 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  case  for  refusing  to  hand  over  the  two  men 
who  had  confessed  and  had  then  retracted.  He  also,  after  having  examined 
the  statements  that  they  had  made,  expressed  his  disbelief  in  their  stories 
of  having  been  tortured.  The  Japanese  had  agreed  to  alter  the  charge 
against  the  other  two  men  to  one  of  being  members  of  a  terrorist  gang.3 

But  no  agreement  could  be  reached  on  the  currency  and  silver  questions. 
The  Japanese  demanded  the  prohibition  of fapi  in  the  Concession  and  the 
surrender  ,  of  the  silver  stocks.  The  British  Government  did  not  want  to 
give  way  on  these  issues,  especially  not  on  the  first,  since  a  surrender  here 
would  have  been  of  direct  help  to  the  Japanese  in  their  efforts  to  under¬ 
mine  the  Chinese  national  currency.  Nor  did  they  want  to  go  beyond  an 
agreement  to  keep  the  silver  under  seal  in  Tientsin.4  But  Craigie  gave 
warning  that  the  Japanese  would  not  yield  on  either  of  these  questions, 
and  that  they  would  not  sign  an  agreement  on  police  matters  only.5  In 
this  situation,  the  British  Government  turned  to  Paris  and  Washington 
for  support.  The  French  and  United  States  Governments  expressed  to 
Tokyo  their  concern  about  the  currency  question;  but  that  was  as  far  as 
they  were  prepared  to  go.  Neither  wanted  to  be  drawn  into  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  negotiations.6  The  French,  indeed,  told  the  Japanese  so,  but 
they  said  that  concessions  would  be  necessary  on  both  sides.  They  also 
declared  that  an  Anglo-Japanese  agreement  would  not  bind  them.  They 
were  thus  rather  more  forthcoming  than  the  Americans,  who  expi'essed 
a  relative  lack  of  interest  in  the  silver,  as  distinct  from  the  currency, 
question.7 

Meanwhile,  the  blockade  of  the  Concession  continued,  and  so  did  the 

1  D.Brit.F.P.  ix,  no.  438.  2  Ibid,  and  no.  450.  3  Ibid.  no.  419. 

4  Ibid.  no.  406.  5  Ibid.  no.  403.  6  Ibid.  nos.  398,  416. 

7  Ibid.  nos.  433,  456,  464. 
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general  anti-British  agitation  in  occupied  China.  Craigie  feared  that,  if  a 
breakdown  of  the  Tientsin  negotiations  were  to  follow  immediately  after 
the  American  denunciation  of  the  Commercial  Treaty,  the  result  would 
be  a  victory  in  Japan  for  the  advocates  of  a  military  alliance  with  the 
Axis  Powers.  On  5  August,  therefore,  he  pressed  for  a  compromise — to 
surrender  the  silver,  but  to  stand  firm  on  the  currency  question.  This,  he 
had  reason  to  believe,  was  a  bargain  that  the  Japanese  would  accept.1 
Clark  Kerr,  on  the  other  hand,  urged  that  there  should  be  no  yielding,2 
and  the  Chinese  Government  were  appealing  in  the  same  sense.3 

The  British  Government  did  not  want  to  give  way  and  again  appealed 
to  Paris  for  support.4  They  were  irritated  at  the  continued  anti-British 
agitation  and  uncertain  whether  this  would,  in  fact,  end  if  agreement  were 
reached  at  Tientsin.  On  10  August  Halifax  instructed  Craigie  to  inform 
the  Japanese  Government  that  the  British  Government  were  prepared  to 
bring  the  police  agreement  into  force  subject  to  certain  emendations,  and 
also  on  condition  that  the  anti-British  uproar  should  cease.  But  on  the 
extraneous  economic  matters,  Halifax  told  Craigie,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  were  in  consultation  with  other  interested  Powers  and  were  not 
going  to  be  rushed  into  an  agreement.  Craigie  was  also  instructed  to  hand 
over  the  four  men.  On  1 1  August  Kato  expressed  concern  at  this  and 
urged  that  the  men  should  not  be  handed  over  at  this  juncture,  because 
it  would  look  like  terminating  the  negotiations.5  As  it  happened,  an 
application,  sponsored  by  private  individuals,  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
on  behalf  of  the  four  men  was  made.  This  was  rejected,  both  in  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Shanghai  and  in  the  Vacation  Court  in  London,  but 
it  delayed  the  surrender  for  some  time,  and  in  fact  this  did  not  take  place 
until  September.  On  1 7  August  Halifax  told  Craigie  that  there  could  be 
no  compromise  on  the  other  issue,  and  he  was  instructed  to  say  that  further 
discussion  of  the  currency  and  silver  questions  on  a  purely  Anglo-Japanese 
basis  was  unlikely  to  lead  to  a  useful  result.  He  was  at  the  same  time  to 
offer  to  conclude  the  police  agreement  in  return  for  a  cessation  of  the 
anti-British  agitation  and  a  lifting  of  the  blockade  of  the  Concession.  On 
the  1 8th  Kato  refused  this,  but  agreed  to  an  adjournment  of  the  Con¬ 
ference.6 

On  20  August,  accordingly,  the  Tokyo  Conference  was  adjourned 
sine  die J  The  British  Foreign  Office  issued  a  statement  on  the  20th  which 
explained  its  attitude  with  regard  to  third-party  interests.8  On  the  same 
day  the  Japanese  Foreign  Ministry  also  put  out  a  statement  in  which  it 
declared  that,  if  it  were  the  intention  of  the  British  Government  to  invite 

1  Ibid.  no.  473,  p.  413.  2  Ibid.  no.  445.  3  Ibid.  no.  437. 

4  Ibid.  no.  485.  5  Ibid.  nos.  508,  510.  6  Ibid.  nos.  535,  537,  545. 

7  Craigie:  Behind  the  Japanese  Mask,  p.  76.  For  a  Foreign  Office  memorandum  summarizing 
the  negotiations  in  Tokyo  see  D.Brit.F.P.  ix,  no.  568. 

8  The  Times ,  21  August  1939;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  556. 
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the  intervention  of  third  Powers,  the  Japanese  Government  could  not 
‘but  point  out  that  they  would  never  admit  such  an  attempt,  which  would 
only  serve  to  delay  and  complicate  the  questions’.1 

The  next  move  lay  with  the  Japanese.  Although  the  tension  at  Tientsin 
had  relaxed  somewhat  as  a  result  of  the  Tokyo  Conference,  the  anti- 
British  campaign  was  still  in  progress  in  occupied  China,  while  there  were 
ominous  Japanese  troop  movements  on  the  border  of  the  Kowloon  Leased 
Territories.  But  then,  on  21  August,  came  the  announcement  that  a  Pact 
of  Non-Aggression  between  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R.  was  about  to  be 
signed.  This  was  a  staggering  shock  to  the  Japanese  Government,2  the 
more  so  because  hostilities  were  actually  in  progress  between  Japanese 
and  Soviet  forces  at  Nomonhan.  Consequently  anti-British  and  pro- 
German  forces  in  Japan  were  for  the  time  being  confounded,  and  the 
danger  of  an  Anglo-Japanese  war  in  1939  passed  away.  In  the  light  of 
subsequent  events  it  is  easy  to  picture  the  disastrous  consequences  to  the 
British  Empire  had  it  become  involved  in  war  with  Japan  as  well  as  with 
Germany  in  1939,  and  it  was  the  cautious  handling  of  the  Tientsin  affair 
by  the  British  Government  which  delayed  an  appeal  to  arms  until  the 
diplomatic  revolution  of  August  1939  in  Europe  supervened  to  moderate 
Japanese  intransigence. 


(iii)  Soviet- Japanese  Relations 

The  anti-British  agitation  stirred  up  by  the  Japanese  army  was  not 
welcomed  by  all  sections  of  Japanese  opinion;  there  was  indeed  some 
covert  opposition  to  it  and  not  a  little  public  indifference.3  Even  the  army 
professed  not  to  regard  Britain  as  an  irreconcilable  foe,  its  attitude  being 
rather  that  all  could  be  peace  and  harmony  between  the  two  countries 
if  only  the  obstinate  and  perverse  British  would  see  things  in  China  as 
Japan  saw  them,  instead  of  clinging  to  ‘outworn  concepts’  like  the  Nine- 
Power  Treaty.  For  Japanese  of  almost  all  classes  and  parties  the  Power 
with  whom  Japan  was  destined  to  cross  swords  was  the  U.S.S.R.,  who  was 
regarded  with  aversion  for  both  ideological,  political,  and  strategic 
reasons.  The  Japanese  ruling  groups,  whether  military,  industrial,  or 
bureaucratic,  feared  and  hated  Communism.  From  the  political  stand¬ 
point,  the  success  of  the  Japanese  in  consolidating  their  position  in 
Manchuria  had  been  matched  by  the  Russians’  success  in  strengthening 
theirs  in  Outer  Mongolia,  while  in  China  as  a  whole  the  Russians  were 
using  their  influence  to  sustain  Chungking  and  to  maintain  the  Kuomin- 
tang-Communist  united  front  against  Japan.  Strategically,  the  U.S.S.R. 
was  the  one  Western  Power  with  a  powerful  army  in  the  Far  East  which 

1  Manchester  Guardian ,  21  August  1939;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  558. 

2  Cf.  D.Brit.F.P.  ix,  no.  584. 

3  See  Craigie:  Behind  the  Japanese  Mask,  pp.  74-77. 
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by  its  very  existence  tied  down  strong  Japanese  forces.  The  Soviet  Union’s 
possession  of  the  Siberian  shore  of  the  Japan  Sea  prevented  it  from  be¬ 
coming  completely  a  Japanese  lake  and  exposed  Japan  herself  to  possible 
air  and  submarine  attack.  The  Japanese  General  Staff,  which  longed  to 
remove  this  menace,  was  becoming  uneasily  conscious  that  the  prolon¬ 
gation  of  the  China  Incident  had  caused  Japan  to  miss  the  best  opportunity 
to  strike — one  which  would  have  coincided  with  the  Russian  purges  of 
1936-8 — and  that  Soviet  military  and  air  strength  was  on  the  up-grade. 
To  meet  this  they  were,  as  has  been  seen,  building  up  the  Japanese  armed 
forces  for  a  possible  war  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  China  simultaneously. 

Soviet  policy  was  in  fact  primarily  defensive,  as  Russia  needed  time  to 
enlarge  her  industrial  war  potential  and  to  strengthen  her  armies.  So, 
for  the  time  being,  she  avoided  armed  conflict  in  the  Far  East.  It  was  thus 
of  vital  interest  to  the  Russians  that  China  should  continue  to  hold  out; 
hence  their  active  championship  of  the  Chinese  cause  at  Geneva,  their 
dispatch  of  certain  quantities  of  war  material,  as  well  as  of  technicians  and 
pilots,  to  China,  and  their  carefully  aloof  attitude  in  respect  to  the  Chinese 
Communists.  The  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  realization  of  their  own 
ambitions,  which  aimed  at  a  reversal  of  the  results  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  of  1904-5  and  the  recovery  of  the  territory  lost  by  the  former  Russian 
Empire  on  that  occasion.  If  Japan  were  ever  to  become  embroiled  with 
the  Western  democracies  this  would  be  the  Soviet  Union’s  opportunity; 
hence  the  sharp  Russian  strictures  upon  any  suggestion  of  weakness  in 
the  stand  made  by  the  democracies  against  Japan’s  doings  in  China. 

Apart  from  these  general  considerations,  there  were,  during  the  first 
half  of  1939,  acrimonious  exchanges  over  three  specific  issues.  The  first 
was  the  perennial  question  of  the  Siberian  fisheries.  By  Article  XI  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  Treaty  concluded  at  Portsmouth  in  1905  it  had  been 
agreed  that  Japanese  fishermen  should  have  the  right  to  pursue  their 
avocation  in  Russian  waters  in  the  Japan,  Okhotsk,  and  Bering  Seas.  This 
general  provision  had  been  implemented  by  a  Russo-Japanese  Fishery 
Convention  in  1907,  under  which  the  Japanese  fishermen  were  allowed 
to  establish  canning  factories  on  the  Russian  coast  in  return  for  payment  of 
rent.  At  that  time  Russia  had  had  no  large  fishing  industry  of  her  own, 
and  the  Imperial  Government  had  been  content  to  let  the  Japanese  use 
the  fishing  grounds  and  merely  to  collect  the  stipulated  rents  for  landing 
rights.  After  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917  the  Japanese  for  a  time 
enjoyed  these  rights  without  payment. 

In  1925  the  general  treaty  which  established  relations  between  the 
Japanese  and  Soviet  Governments  made  provision  for  a  new  fishery 
convention.  This  was  concluded  in  1928  and  was  to  run  for  eight  years. 
The  right  of  fishing  and  of  setting  up  fish-canning  establishments  had 
become  very  valuable  to  the  Japanese  in  the  meantime,  not  only  because 
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fish  was  a  staple  item  in  the  Japanese  diet  but  also  because  of  Japan’s 
growing  export  trade  in  tinned  fish.  In  1928  the  Japanese  took  88  per 
cent,  of  the  catch  and  held  90  per  cent,  of  the  fish-canning  establishments. 
But  during  the  eight  years’  life  of  the  1928  Fishery  Convention  the  Soviet 
Government  built  up  an  important  Pacific  coastal  fishing  industry  of 
their  own,  and  in  1936  the  Russians  were  taking  50  per  cent,  of  the  total 
catch.  For  economic  as  well  as  political  and  strategic  reasons  the  Soviet 
Government  sought  to  whittle  down  Japanese  rights  under  the  Convention, 
and  took  advantage,  for  this  purpose,  of  the  complicated  provisions  of  the 
1928  agreement  respecting  the  lease  and  auction  of  fishing  lots.  Being 
anxious,  however,  not  to  provoke  war  at  a  time  when  the  internal  condition 
of  their  vast  country  was  so  bad,  the  Soviet  Government  went  cautiously. 
In  1936  Russo-Japanese  negotiations  for  a  new  fisheries  treaty  resulted 
in  a  fresh  agreement  on  favourable  terms  for  Japan,  since  Russia  was  then 
in  the  throes  of  a  purge  and  had  the  menace  of  Nazi  Germany  to  think 
about.  But,  three  days  before  the  date  set  for  the  ratification  of  the  new 
fisheries  agreement,  Japan  made  her  Anti-Comintern  Pact  with  Germany 
and  thereupon  the  Russians  refused  to  ratify  the  fisheries  treaty,  and  agreed 
to  extend  the  1928  agreement  for  one  further  year  only.1  In  1937  it  was 
extended  for  another  year,  but  at  the  end  of  1938  the  Soviet  Government 
refused  even  this  temporary  modus  vivendi  unless  the  Japanese  would  agree 
to  vacate  some  forty  fishing  grounds  which  the  Russians  desired,  for 
strategic  reasons,  to  get  into  their  own  hands. 

During  January  and  February  of  1939  conversations  between  Togo, 
the  Japanese  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  and  Litvinov  produced  no  agree¬ 
ment,  and  tempers  rose  on  both  sides.  The  Soviet  Government  announced 
that  an  auction  would  be  held  at  Vladivostok  on  1 3  March  at  which  the 
fishing  lots  open  to  bids  would  include  those  which,  so  the  Japanese 
claimed,  should  be  permanently  reserved  for  them.  There  were  threats 
in  the  Japanese  press  that  their  fishermen  would  in  any  event  use  the 
disputed  grounds,  and  would  be  provided  with  a  naval  escort  to  stop  any 
Russian  interference.  As  the  Japanese  navy  was  out  of  all  proportion 
stronger  than  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  this  could  be  done,  but  the 
Japanese  fishermen  could  not  have  landed  on  the  Russian  coast  for  the 
purpose  of  net  drying  and  fish  curing  unless  Japan  had  sent  troops  there 
as  well,  and  that  would  have  precipitated  war.  On  15  March  the  Japanese 
Foreign  Ministry  stated  that  Japan  would  not  accept  the  results  of  the 
auctions  at  Vladivostok,  that  she  might  be  constrained  to  act  in  self- 
defence  if  the  Soviet  Union  resorted  to  such  unilateral  action,  and  that 

1  The  Japanese  Government  had  intended  to  delay  signing  the  Pact  until  the  Fisheries  Treaty 
was  ratified,  but  news  of  the  Pact  leaked  out  prematurely  in  Tokyo,  and  on  16  November  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Ministry  had  to  admit  to  the  Russian  Ambassador  that  it  was  in  train  (I.M.T. 
Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  5968-70). 
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in  such  an  eventuality  the  responsibility  would  lie  with  the  Soviet 
Union.1 

The  Russians  nevertheless  held  the  auction,  but  the  Soviet  State  Fishery 
organization  bought  only  four  lots,  and  on  20  March  it  was  stated  that 
further  auctions  would  be  postponed  until  3  April  ‘on  account  of  the  absence 
of  buyers’.2  The  Japanese  took  the  hint  and  renewed  negotiations  in 
Moscow.  These  produced  an  agreement  on  3  April,  by  which  the  1928 
Treaty  was  extended  for  a  year  as  from  31  December  1938.  The  Soviet 
Government,  however,  reserved  thirty-seven  former  Japanese  ‘permanent’ 
fishing  lots,  but  threw  open  ten  new  lots  to  the  Japanese.  In  all,  the 
Japanese  acquired  leases  of  366  fishing  grounds,  254  of  which  were 
stabilized  for  five  years.3  With  this  compromise  the  fisheries  question 
went  into  cold  storage  for  the  time  being.  Both  Governments  had  made 
concessions,  but  both  had  obtained  part  of  their  desiderata. 

During  July  and  August  another  smouldering  Russo-Japanese  dispute 
blazed  up,  namely  that  over  the  Japanese  oil  and  coal  concessions  in  the 
Russian  half  of  Sakhalin.  The  local  Soviet  labour  union  brought  suit 
against  the  Japanese  company  working  the  concessions  for  non-fulfilment 
of  its  labour  contract,  alleging  that  it  had  failed  to  pay  the  wage  rates  or 
provide  the  clothing  and  provisions  stipulated  in  the  contract.  Soviet 
local  courts  in  Sakhalin  sentenced  the  company  to  pay  heavy  fines  under 
threat  of  confiscation.  The  Tokyo  Government  took  up  the  matter  in  a 
note  of  protest  to  Moscow  on  16  July,  but  the  Soviet  Government  rejected 
the  note  as  unacceptable  on  the  ground  that  it  contained  threats  and  was 
in  the  nature  of  an  ultimatum.4  Both  Governments  produced  a  long  list 
of  complaints  and  charges  with  reference  to  the  Sakhalin  concessions  and 
both  adopted  a  bellicose  tone.  A  Japanese  Foreign  Ministry  statement  on 
13  August  said  that  the  Soviet  authorities  would  neither  supply  adequate 
Russian  labour  for  the  oil  concessions  nor  permit  the  importation  of 
sufficient  Japanese  labour,  and  that  oil  production  was  virtually  suspended 
owing  to  these  Soviet  tactics.5  A  new  agreement,  however,  between  the 
Russian  oil  workers  and  the  Japanese  concessionaires,  providing  for  a 
15  per  cent,  wage  increase  and  other  benefits  for  the  Russian  workers, 
eased  the  situation  for  the  time  being.6  It  was  clear  that  the  Soviet 
Government  resented  these  special  Japanese  fishing  and  mining  rights 
which  had  been  conceded  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  regime  had  been 
recently  established  and  was  relatively  weak,  but  that  they  did  not  consider 
the  time  yet  ripe  for  forcing  Japan  to  relinquish  them. 

While  both  the  Soviet  and  Japanese  Governments  appeared  convinced 


1  New  York  Times ,  16  March  1939;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  560,  note. 

2  The  Times,  20  March  1939.  3  New  York  Times,  5  April  1939. 

4  Ibid.  18  July  1939.  5  Manchester  Guardian,  14  August  1939. 

6  New  York  Times,  12  August  1939. 
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that  they  would  sooner  or  later  come  to  blows  with  each  other,  neither 
wished  to  precipitate  such  a  conflict  at  the  time,  since  neither  had  yet 
built  up  forces  of  the  desired  strength;  both,  moreover,  had  difficulties  of 
their  own  in  the  Far  East.  Both  were  watching  the  general  world  situation 
and  each  hoped  that  this  would  develop  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  it 
advantage  in  the  manoeuvres  for  position.  In  the  spring  of  1939  the 
Japanese  Kwantung  Army  was  estimated  to  number  some  200,000  men, 
the  pick  of  Japan’s  troops,  while  there  were  also  100,000  Manchukuo 
soldiers  who  were  serviceable  for  maintaining  internal  order  and  thus 
setting  the  Kwantung  Army  free  to  watch  the  Manchukuo  borders.  But 
the  needs  of  the  North  China  railways  had  caused  a  shortage  of  rolling- 
stock  on  the  Manchurian  lines,  and  it  was  doubtful  if  these  could  bear  the 
strain  of  a  full-dress  war  with  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Soviet  Far  Eastern  Army 
was  believed  to  number  400,000,  but  its  quality  was  difficult  to  assess, 
especially  in  regard  to  leadership,  equipment,  and  morale.  Nor,  by 
reason  of  the  strict  Soviet  security  measures,  could  any  sound  estimate  be 
formed  of  how  far  the  desired  goal  of  self-sufficiency  in  supplies  had  been 
reached  and  of  how  far  the  Red  Army  in  the  Far  East  was  still  dependent 
upon  the  limited  carrying  capacity  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.1  It 
was  clear  that  each  side  had  its  own  reasons  for  postponing  a  general 
conflict,  but  there  was  always  the  danger  that  a  frontier  clash,  such  as  had 
occurred  on  the  Amur  in  19372  and  at  Changkufeng  in  1 938,2  might  preci¬ 
pitate  a  regular  war. 

In  May  1939  such  a  clash  began  in  the  Nomonhan  district  south-east 
of  Buir  Nor  (Lake  Buir),  where  the  territory  of  the  Mongolian  People’s 
Republic  formed  a  salient  between  the  Manchukuo  province  of  North 
Hsingan  and  the  Inner  Mongolian  province  of  Chahar.  The  Manchukuo 
Government  claimed  that  the  Khalka  River  formed  the  boundary  between 
Manchukuo  and  Outer  Mongolia;  whereas  the  Mongolian  Government 
asserted  that  the  true  frontier  ran  some  miles  east  of  the  Khalka.4 

The  affray  appears  to  have  been  initiated  by  the  Kwantung  Army 
leaders,  who  apparently  desired  to  secure  the  Khalka  River  line  in  order 
to  push  the  frontier  farther  away  from  the  route  of  a  projected  railway  from 
Halunarshan  to  Hailar.  The  Japanese  defeat  prevented  this  line  from 
being  built;  it  also  resulted  in  the  removal  of  General  Ueda,  Commander- 
in- Chief  of  the  Kwantung  Army,  and  of  some  of  his  staff. 

The  initial  forces  engaged  were  small  on  both  sides,  but  each  hurried  up 
reinforcements  and  the  battle  continued  with  varying  fortunes  throughout 

1  Manchester  Guardian,  21  April  1939. 

2  See  Survey  for  1937,  i.  150-4.  3  See  Survey  for  1938,  i.  569. 

4  According  to  the  evidence  of  a  Soviet  officer,  Major  Bykov,  who  had  been  stationed  in  Outer 
Mongolia  and  who  fought  at  Nomonhan,  the  frontier  line  was  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  kilo¬ 
metres  east  of  the  Khalka  and  was  marked  by  inscribed  boundary  posts  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record, 
p.  38638). 
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the  spring  and  summer,  until  at  the  end  of  August  the  Russians  brought 
up  mechanized  forces  which  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  the  Japanese.1 
To  the  bitterness  of  the  defeat  was  added  the  disquieting  revelation  of  the 
technical  inferiority  of  the  Japanese  to  the  Russians,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  the  conclusion  of  the  German-Soviet  Non-Aggression  Pact  appeared 
to  have  set  the  U.S.S.R.  free  to  turn  her  whole  attention  to  the  Far  East. 

Until  this  time  the  struggle  had  been  nominally  one  between  Manchukuo 
and  Outer  Mongolia,  the  Japanese  troops  being  engaged  as  allies  of 
Manchukuo  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  1932,  and  the  Soviet  forces  as  allies 
of  Outer  Mongolia  under  the  Pact  of  Mutual  Assistance  of  1936.  From 
the  outset  of  the  hostilities  Hsinking  and  Ulan  Bator,  the  two  seats  of 
government,  had  bombarded  each  other  with  notes  of  protest,  but  there 
had  been  no  direct  exchanges  between  Tokyo  and  Moscow,  although  in 
July  the  Japanese  had  hinted  that  they  would  welcome  such  negotiations 
if  Moscow  made  the  first  overture.  But  at  that  time  the  Japanese  seemed 
to  have  got  the  upper  hand  in  the  fighting,  and  Moscow  made  no  move. 
In  early  September,  after  the  Japanese  defeat,  it  looked  as  though  the 
two  principals  would  come  out  into  the  open  in  direct  and  general  conflict. 
Large  forces  of  the  Kwantung  Army  were  hurriedly  being  concentrated 
to  restore  the  position  at  Nomonhan,  while  in  Manchukuo  as  a  whole  air¬ 
raid  precautions  and  other  emergency  measures  were  intensified.  In 
Chungking  there  was  eager  anticipation  of  a  general  Russo-Japanese  war. 
But  meanwhile  Hitler  had  struck  at  Poland  and  the  general  European  war 
had  broken  out.  The  Soviet  Government  were  intent  on  securing  eastern 
Poland  and  the  Baltic  States  and  did  not  desire  a  Far  Eastern  war,  while 
the  Japanese,  although  smarting  under  the  defeat,  realized  that  they  had 
better  wait  to  avenge  it  until  they  had  built  up  a  mechanized  force  which 
could  match  the  Soviet  armoured  formations. 

On  22  August,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  between  Togo,  the 
Japanese  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  and  Lozovsky,  the  Soviet  Vice-Commis- 
sar  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  former  had  raised  the  question  of  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  Nomonhan  dispute  and  had  found  Lozovsky  responsive. 
So,  having  received  instructions  from  Tokyo,  Togo  met  Molotov  on  9 
September  and  proposed  that  the  Manchukuo-Mongolian  and  Manchu- 
kuo-Soviet  frontier  questions  should  be  peaceably  determined,  that  a 
joint  boundary  commission  should  be  established  for  this  purpose,  and 
that  a  commercial  treaty  should  be  negotiated  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Japan.  Molotov  agreed  to  these  propositions  in  general,  but,  in  regard  to 
Nomonhan,  he  demanded  that  the  Japanese  forces  should  withdraw  to 
the  line  claimed  as  the  true  frontier  by  the  Mongolian  People’s  Republic. 
To  this  Togo  objected,  since  it  would  prejudice  the  Japanese  claims,  and, 

1  The  Russians  claimed  the  destruction  of  the  Japanese  Sixth  Army;  the  Japanese  admitted 
18,000  casualties. 
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after  several  conversations,  it  was  agreed  as  a  compromise  that  the  respec¬ 
tive  armies  should  remain  where  they  were  at  the  time  when  the  truce 
came  into  effect.  On  this  understanding  the  armistice  was  agreed  upon  on 
1 6  September.1  This  provided  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  for  the 
establishment  of  a  joint  commission,  with  equal  Japanese-Manchukuoan 
and  Soviet-Mongol  representation,  to  settle  the  boundary  in  the  theatre  of 
strife. 


(iv)  The  Abortive  Negotiations  for  a  Military  Alliance 
between  Japan  and  the  Axis  Powers 

(a)  The  Anti-Comintern  Pact,  1936-7 

The  aggressive  policy  which  Japan  had  initiated  by  her  seizure  of 
Manchuria  in  1931  and  which  she  had  since  continued  on  an  ever-growing 
scale,  had  resulted  in  a  steady  deterioration  in  her  relations  with  the 
Western  democracies  and  with  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  same  time  it 
had  drawn  her  into  partnership  with  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  aggressors  in 
Europe.  The  first  formal  sealing  of  the  partnership  was  the  Anti-Comin¬ 
tern  Pact,  concluded  between  Germany  and  Japan  on  25  November  1 936. 2 
The  portion  of  the  Pact  that  was  made  public  at  the  time  was  not  aimed 
against  any  country,  but  only  against  the  directorate  of  the  Communist 
International.  It  provided  simply  for  consultation  and  collaboration  in 
checldng  the  activities  of  the  Comintern  and  in  the  apprehension  of  its 
agents.  But  this  was  very  largely  a  blind  devised  to  shroud  the  real  purpose 
of  the  Pact,  expressed  in  secret  articles,  which  have  since  cOme  to  light  in 
the  captured  archives  of  the  German  and  Japanese  Foreign  Ministries. 

The  negotiations  for  a  German-Japanese  accord  had  been  initiated  in 
1936  between  Ribbentrop  and  General  Oshima,  at  that  time  Japanese 
military  attache  in  Berlin.  They  had  been  kept  secret  from  von  Neurath 
(then  German  Foreign  Minister)  and  from  the  members  of  the  German 
Foreign  Service,  because  these  professional  diplomats  were  averse  from 
the  suggestion  of  an  alliance  with  Japan,  for  fear  that  this  might  prejudice 
the  favourable  political  and  economic  relations  with  China  which  Germany 
had  built  up  assiduously  since  1921.  The  accord  was  in  reality  directed  in 
the  first  place  against  the  U.S.S.R.;  the  idea  of  masking  its  purpose  by 
calling  it  an  Anti-Comintern  Pact  was  suggested  by  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment’s  disclaimer  of  any  direct  connexion  with,  or  control  over,  the 
Comintern.3  The  first  of  the  three  secret  articles  provided  that,  in  the 
event  of  either  of  the  signatories  becoming  the  object  of  an  unprovoked 
attack  or  unprovoked  threat  of  attack  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  other  would 
do  nothing  which  would  have  the  effect  of  relieving  the  position  of  the 

1  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  23093-9.  2  See  Survey  for  1936,  pp.  925-9. 

3  De  Witt  C.  Poole:  ‘Light  on  Nazi  Foreign  Policy’,  Foreign  Affairs,  October  1946,  xxv.  130-8. 
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U.S.S.R.,  while  both  would  consult  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  for 
safeguarding  their  common  interests.  In  the  second  article  the  two  con¬ 
tracting  Powers  declared  that,  except  by  mutual  consent,  they  would  not 
conclude,  during  the  term  of  the  secret  agreement,  any  political  treaties 
with  the  Soviet  Union  which  were  not  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the 
secret  agreement.  The  third  article  provided  that  the  secret  agreement 
should  come  into  force  at  the  same  time  as  the  public  one  and  for  the 
same  period  of  five  years.1 

In  November  1936,  just  before  the  signature  of  their  agreement  with 
Germany,  the  Japanese  Government  made  overtures  to  Italy  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  generally  similar  Italo-Japanese  Pact.2  In  July  1937  the 
Japanese-Italian  conversations  took  a  more  definite  turn  when  Koki 
Hirota,  Foreign  Minister  in  the  recently  formed  Konoye  Cabinet,  sent 
a  new  Ambassador,  Hotta,  to  Rome  and  gave  him  a  letter  in  which  Hirota 
urged  that  close  contact  should  be  maintained  between  the  two  countries 
for  anti-Comintern  purposes.  Hotta  brought  proposals  for  an  anti- 
Comintern  pact,  of  a  kind  similar  to  the  one  which  already  existed  between 
Japan  and  Germany,  as  well  as  for  an  accompanying  secret  agreement  for 
technical  collaboration  in  military  matters,  for  consultation  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency,  and  for  ‘benevolent’  neutrality  should  one  of  the  signa¬ 
tories  become  involved  in  war  with  a  third  Power.3 

At  this  time  the  German  Foreign  Ministry  did  not  favour  the  idea  of  a 
tripartite  anti-Comintern  agreement.  One  reason  for  their  attitude  was 
the  irritation  in  Berlin  over  Japan’s  use  of  the  existing  Pact  to  justify  her 
attack  on  China.  In  a  telegram  of  28  July  1937  to  the  German  Ambassador 
in  Tokyo  Weizsacker  declared  that  Japanese  policy  in  China  might  well 
drive  China  into  the  arms  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  so  involve  Japan  in  a  two- 
front  war.  Therefore,  instead  of  creating  ‘a  strategically  clear  situation’ 
for  war  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  the  Japanese  alleged  to  be  their  object, 
they  would  be  more  likely  to  worsen  their  position  as  well  as  to  contribute 
to  the  spreading  of  Communism  within  China.  Weizsacker  added  that, 

1  For  the  text  of  the  secret  articles  see  D.Ger.F.P.  i,  no.  463,  note  2 a;  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for 
1 939-46,  i.  4.  Shigenori  Togo,  who  at  this  time  was  Director  of  the  Euro-Asiatic  Bureau  of  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Ministry,  claimed  at  his  trial  that  he  got  the  phraseology  of  the  public  pact 
modified  and  the  word  ‘unprovoked’  introduced  into  the  final  version  of  Article  1  of  the  secret 
pact  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  35646). 

There  was  an  exchange  of  notes  at  the  time  of  signature  to  the  effect  that  existing  treaties 
between  the  signatories  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  ‘insofar  as  they  have  not  become  null  and  void  under 
the  conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  the  coming  into  effect  of  this  Agreement’,  were  not  to  be 
regarded  as  contravening  Article  2.  This  vague  phraseology  gave  rise  to  some  doubts  in  Tokyo, 
but  Mushakoji,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  telegraphed  an  assurance  that  the  German 
Government  would  regard  as  dead  letters  any  provisions  in  the  Rapallo  Treaty  of  1922  or  the 
Soviet-German  Neutrality  Treaty  of  1926  which  conflicted  with  the  secret  German-Japanese 
pact  (ibid.  pp.  5939-65).  For  the  Rapallo  Treaty  see  Survey  for  1920-3,  pp.  30-31. 

2  Ciano :  L’Europa,  pp.  111-12;  Eng.  version,  pp.  68-69. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  199-202  and  130-1  respectively. 
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although  no  more  German  war  materials  would  be  sold  to  China,  the 
German  military  advisers  in  China  would  not  be  withdrawn,  lest  their 
places  might  be  taken  by  Russians.1 

If  Ribbentrop,  who  was  at  that  time  German  Ambassador  in  London, 
had  been  successful  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  an  Anglo-German  under¬ 
standing,  there  might  have  been  a  cooling-off  in  German-Japanese  relations 
and  perhaps  even  an  Anglo-German  accord  on  Far  Eastern  policy,  con¬ 
sidering  Germany’s,  as  well  as  Great  Britain’s,  dislike  of  the  Japanese 
attack  upon  China.  But  by  October  1937  Ribbentrop  and  his  master 
appear  to  have  given  up  hope  of  winning  over  Great  Britain  and  to  have 
decided  that  her  hostility  to  German  expansionist  schemes  must  be 
accounted  certain.2  They  therefore  felt  it  necessary  to  bring  about  a 
German-Japanese-Italian  agreement  in  order  to  offset  a  possible  combina¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  The  first  step  was  to 
secure  the  adhesion  of  Italy  to  the  Anti- Comintern  Pact;  consequently,  in 
the  middle  of  October,  the  Japanese  Government  were  informed  of  this 
German  desire;  and  on  the  22nd  of  that  month  Ribbentrop  met  Mussolini 
in  Rome  and  secured  his  consent  to  Italy’s  acceding  to  the  Pact.  On 
6  November  1937  a  Protocol  was  signed  in  Rome  under  which  Italy 
became  an  adherent  to  the  German-Japanese  Anti- Comintern  Pact  of 
November  1936. 3  This  step  was  not  the  end  of  Italo-Japanese  conver¬ 
sations  on  the  possibility  of  a  bilateral  pact  for  consultation,  technical 
collaboration,  and  benevolent  neutrality;4  but,  from  this  point  onwards, 
the  main  interest  shifts  to  German-Japanese  discussions  on  the  subject  of 
a  military  alliance. 

(b)  German-Japanese  Negotiations  for  a  Military  Alliance  in  1938 

These  appear  to  have  been  initiated  by  Ribbentrop  in  January  1938. 5 
The  exploratory  conversations  between  Ribbentrop  and  Oshima  were 
kept  secret  from  the  Japanese  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  Shigenori  Togo, 
who  was  known  to  be  hostile  to  the  idea  of  knitting  closer  ties  between 
Japan  and  the  Third  Reich.  Oshima,  in  his  capacity  as  military  attache, 
reported  to  the  General  Staff  in  Tokyo,  and  in  June  1938  he  was  told  that 
they  approved  the  general  idea  of  closer  collaboration  between  Germany 
and  Japan,  especially  in  regard  to  the  U.S.S.R.6 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  i,  no.  472;  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record ,  pp.  5975-9. 

2  Ciano:  Europa,  pp.  216-17;  Eng.  version,  pp.  140-1. 

3  See  Survey  for  1937,  i.  43-44;  for  the  text  of  the  Protocol  see  D.Ger.F.P.  i,  no.  17. 

4  Toscano:  Patto  d’Acciaio,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  11-13. 

5  According  to  Oshima’s  testimony  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  6054),  but  Oshima  was  always 
vague  about  dates.  Auriti,  the  Italian  Ambassador  in  Tokyo,  telegraphed  on  21  January  1938 
that,  ‘about  two  months  ago’,  the  Japanese  General  Staff  had  proposed  an  alliance  to  Germany, 
but  that  Germany  had  refused  (Toscano,  op.  cit.  pp.  10-11).  There  is  no  confirmation  of  this 
from  any  accessible  Japanese  or  German  source. 

6  I.M.T.  Tokyo,  loc.  cit. 
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By  July  1938  the  talks  had  progressed  far  enough  for  Ribbentrop  to 
outline  the  bases  of  a  tripartite  defensive  pact,  to  provide  for  mutual 
political  and  economic  support  in  case  any  one  of  the  parties  was  to  be 
threatened  by  an  outside  Power;  and  for  military  assistance  in  the  event 
of  an  attack.1  Oshima  then  informed  Major-General  Yukio  Kasahara  of 
the  discussions.  Kasahara  was  a  staff  officer  who  had  been  seconded  to 
Berlin,  ostensibly  for  language  study,  with  a  view  to  his  eventually  becoming 
military  attache  there.2  Oshima  sent  Kasahara  by  air  to  Japan  with  the 
German  proposal  (this  method  of  communication  was  employed  to 
prevent  any  possibility  of  leakage).  Kasahara  reached  Tokyo  at  the 
beginning  of  August  1938  and  laid  the  German  proposals  before  his 
superiors  on  the  General  Staff.  They  informed  the  Foreign  Minister,  and 
he  appears  to  have  laid  the  matter  before  the  Inner  Cabinet,  which 
consisted  of  the  Premier  (Prince  Konoye),  the  Foreign  Minister  (General 
Ugaki),3  the  Finance  Minister  (Seihin  Ikeda),  the  War  Minister  (General 
Itagaki),  and  the  Navy  Minister  (Admiral  Yonai).  The  Five-Minister 
Conference  agreed  that  the  discussions  should  be  continued  and  that  the 
German  Government  should  be  asked  to  submit  a  formal  proposal. 
Oshima  was  informed  of  this  decision  by  telegram  at  the  end  of  August.4 
He  was  instructed,  at  the  same  time,  that  care  was  to  be  taken  to  make  the 
U.S.S.R.  the  primary  target  of  the  proposed  pact;  that  other  countries 
were  to  be  no  more  than  secondary  targets;  and  that  the  treaty  was  to  be 
purely  defensive  in  character.  Kasahara  arrived  back  in  Berlin  on  or 
about  20  September  1938,  and  explained  to  Oshima  the  standpoint  of  the 
Japanese  Government. 

Meanwhile,  about  the  middle  of  August,  Sakaya,  the  First  Secretary 
of  the  Japanese  Embassy  in  Berlin,  having  learnt  of  the  Ribbentrop- 
Oshima  talks  and  of  Kasahara’s  mission  to  Tokyo,  passed  on  the  infor- 


1  A  chronicle,  by  Ribbentrop,  of  the  course  of  events  front  this  date  to  20  April  1939  will  be 
found  in  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  270. 

2  Evidence  of  Kasahara  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  35434). 

3  He  had  succeeded  Hirota  on  26  May  1938. 

4  On  9  August  Konoye  told  Marquis  Kido  of  the  German  proposal  and  said  that  the  navy 
objected  to  the  third  article  and  that  the  situation  was  serious.  He  and  Kido  were  agreed  that 
Japan  ought  to  be  careful  about  adopting  any  policy  which  might  arouse  the  hostility  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  26226-7,  3°586)-  Toshio  Shiratori, 
in  his  affidavit,  stated  that  he  went  to  see  Konoye  in  August  1938,  having  learnt  that  the  Premier 
had  recommended  him  to  Ugaki  for  the  Rome  Embassy.  Konoye  told  him  of  the  negotiations  for 
an  Axis  Pact.  ‘He  said  that  he  was  not  enamoured  of  the  idea  himself,  but  that,  inasmuch  as 
direct  negotiation  with  Chiang  Kai-Shek  had  so  far  proved  almost  useless,  some  other  diplomatic 
means  had  to  be  sought  to  dispose  quickly  of  the  China  mess.  In  his  opinion  a  friendly  inter¬ 
vention  by  England  and  America  was  the  greatest  desideratum,  but  nothing  short  of  a  possible 
alignment  of  Japan  with  the  Axis  would  cause  them  to  modify  the  anti-Japanese  attitude  they 
had  maintained  ever  since  the  Manchurian  imbroglio.  I  [Shiratori]  concluded  from  all  he  told 
me  that  at  that  moment  it  was  not  so  much  the  actual  rapprochement  with  Germany  and  Italy  that 
he  really  desired  as  the  effect  such  a  gesture  on  Japan’s  part  would  have  on  England  and  America 
in  regard  to  their  China  policy’  (ibid.  pp.  35°32— 3)' 
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mation  to  Togo;  and  Togo  then  cabled  to  Tokyo,  recommending  that  the 
pourparlers  should  be  dropped.  He  argued  that  Japan  would  not  be  able 
to  settle  the  China  Incident  by  such  means,  and  that  she  might  well  find 
herself  involved  in  a  European  war.  At  the  end  of  August  he  received  a 
reply  which  told  him  of  the  decision  to  continue  the  talks,  and  he  then  sent 
home  a  second  remonstrance.  In  reply  to  this  he  received  a  telegram  from 
Ugaki  who  demanded  that  he  should  consent  to  be  transferred  from 
Berlin  to  Moscow.  Togo  demurred;  but  a  second  and  more  peremptory 
cable  left  him  no  choice  but  to  concur.  He  received  his  appointment  as 
Japanese  Ambassador  in  Moscow  on  15  October  and  left  Berlin  on  the 
27th,  when  Oshima  took  over  the  Embassy  from  him.1 

Oshima  carried  on  discussions  with  Ribbentrop  and  with  Gaus,  the 
head  of  the  Treaty  Department  of  the  German  Foreign  Ministry,  and, 
before  27  October  1938,  the  Germans  submitted  the  draft  of  a  treaty  to 
be  officially  communicated  to  Tokyo.2  Here  Ugaki  had  resigned  on  26 
September.  Konoye  himself  had  held  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  for 
a  month,  and  had  then  chosen  Hachiro  Arita  as  the  new  Foreign  Minister. 
The  draft  treaty  was  considered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Inner  Cabinet  on  1 1 
November.3  Arita  telegraphed  to  Oshima  that  there  was  agreement  on  the 
idea  of  concluding  such  a  treaty,  and  that  it  was  considered  likely  to  help 
Japan  to  bring  the  China  Incident  to  a  conclusion,  to  strengthen  her 
military  position  vis-a-vis  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  in  general  to  improve  her 
diplomatic  position  in  the  world.  Arita  said  that  the  German  draft  was 
being  studied  and  that  Oshima  would  receive  a  concrete  counter-proposal 
as  soon  as  the  terms  of  this  had  been  decided. 

Itagaki,  in  his  testimony  before  the  International  Military  Tribunal, 
declared  that  he  urged  a  swift  conclusion  of  the  Pact.  His  hope  was  that, 
if  this  came  soon  after  the  Chinese  defeat  at  Hankow,  it  would  make  the 
Chinese  lose  hope  of  foreign  aid  and  so  would  induce  them  to  accept 
Japanese  peace  terms.  But  internal  disagreements  in  the  Japanese 
Cabinet  prevented  Itagaki’s  hopes  from  being  realized,  and  these  dis¬ 
agreements  were  to  continue  until  the  Germans,  weary  of  Japanese  procras¬ 
tinations  and  quibblings,  eventually  turned  away  from  Japan  to  make 

1  Kasahara  and  Kojima  (the  Japanese  naval  attache  in  Berlin)  had  been  sending  home  reports 
that  Togo  was  persona  non  grata  with  the  Nazis  and  had  no  influence  with  them.  Ugaki  did  not 
want  to  remove  him  but  was  under  pressure  from  militarist  circles  (evidence  of  Togo  in  I.M.T. 
Tokyo:  Record ,  pp.  36658-9;  Ugaki,  ibid.  p.  34912;  Sakaya,  ibid.  p.  35446;  Narita  (Third 
Secretary,  Berlin,  1938),  ibid.  pp.  35392-4;  Shudo  (commercial  attache,  Berlin,  1938),  ibid.  pp. 
35540-1).  Oshima  himself  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  party  to  these  intrigues,  and  he  declared 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  Ambassador,  as  this  would  mean  his  giving  up  his  military  career;  but 
he  was  told  by  his  superiors  that  it  was  a  matter  of  duty. 

2  Text  in  Toscano:  Patto  d’Acciaio,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  44-45.  A  different  German  draft  for  a  tripartite 
pact  had  been  given  by  Ribbentrop  to  Ciano  at  Munich  on  29/30  September  1938  (ibid.  pp. 
37-38;  translation  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  145-6).  See  also  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  Editors’ 
Note  on  pp.  81-83. 

3  Evidence  of  Itagaki  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record ,  p.  33388) 
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their  notorious  deal  with  the  U.S.S.R.  on  23  August  1939.  It  may  be 
well,  at  this  point,  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  disagreements,  both 
within  Japanese  governing  circles  and  between  Japan  and  her  prospective 
allies. 

(c)  Questions  at  Issue  within  the  Japanese  Government  and 
between  Japan  and  the  Axis  Powers 

The  dispute  within  the  Japanese  Government  was  not  so  much  over  the 
actual  Pact  itself;  both  Oshima’s  evidence  and  Shiratori’s  make  it  clear 
that  substantial  agreement  on  the  wording  of  this  was  reached  at  an  early 
stage  in  the  negotiations.  The  crucial  issue,  both  between  opposing 
elements  in  Japanese  governing  circles  and  between  Japan  and  her 
proposed  allies,  was  whether  the  Pact  should,  so  far  as  Japan  was  con¬ 
cerned,  operate  against  the  Soviet  Union  alone  or  against  other  Powers 
as  well.  There  was  agreement  in  Tokyo  that  it  should  be  directed  against 
the  U.S.S.R.;  Togo,  who  since  1932  had  pleaded  in  favour  of  a  Japanese- 
Soviet  agreement,  was  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  at  this  time.  But 
fervid  dissensions  arose  in  Tokyo  over  the  question  whether  Japan  should 
enter  into  any  commitment  to  go  to  war  with  the  democracies.  Those  in 
favour  of  doing  this  urged  that  it  could  be  utilized  to  induce  the  democratic 
Powers  to  abandon  their  hostility  to  Japan’s  policy  in  China  and  so  to 
compel  the  Chinese  National  Government  at  Chungking  to  come  to  terms. 
This  argument  clearly  carried  weight  with  Konoye  and  Arita,  as  well  as 
with  Itagaki.  But  there  were  strong  opposing  arguments.  It  was  becoming 
evident  that  the  German  and  Italian  dictators  intended  to  continue  their 
policy  of  territorial  expansion  in  Europe,  even  if  that  were  going  to  involve 
them  in  war  with  Britain  and  France.  It  was  already  also  becoming 
evident  that  the  United  States  Government  were  primarily  concerned  to 
prevent  a  Nazi-Fascist  domination  of  Europe;  and  it  was  a  possibility 
that,  in  this  matter,  the  American  people  might  follow  their  Government’s 
lead,  and  that  interventionist  feeling  might  come  to  outweigh  isolationist 
feeling  in  the  United  States.  In  that  event,  if  Japan  should  have  entered 
into  military  commitments  to  Germany  and  Italy,  she  would  find  herself 
engaged  against  the  two  most  powerful  maritime  states  in  the  world,  and, 
in  such  a  situation,  how  much  aid  would  the  German  and  Italian  navies 
be  able  to  afford  her?  She  would  almost  certainly  find  herself  cut  off  from 
her  main  sources  of  vital  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs;  and,  as  yet,  she 
was  able  to  secure  very  little  of  these  from  the  occupied  areas  of  China, 
including  Manchuria. 

This  consideration  was  very  clear  to  the  Japanese  navy,  and  it  was 
soon  to  be  made  still  clearer  by  the  return  to  Pacific  waters  of  the  bulk  of 
the  United  States  fleet  under  instructions  of  15  April  1939.  The  senior 
officers  of  the  Japanese  navy  were,  as  a  whole,  strongly  opposed  to  the 
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policy  of  making  any  general  pact  with  the  Axis;  and  they  were  strong 
enough,  in  conjunction  with  other  opposing  elements,  to  prevent  the 
conclusion  of  any  such  pact  down  to  September  1 940,  spite  °f  the  pressure 
from  army  leaders  on  the  other  side.1  This  division  of  opinion  between 
the  Japanese  armed  services  was  to  have  decisive  consequences  both  in 
the  prelude  to  the  general  war  and  in  the  subsequent  war  itself. 

The  opponents  of  a  pact  of  general  application  demanded,  as  a  safe¬ 
guard,  the  exchange  of  a  secret  written  guarantee  at  the  time  of  its  signature 
which  should  absolve  Japan  from  the  obligations  of  Article  III  of  the 
draft,  requiring  each  contracting  party  to  come  to  the  help  of  any  other 
that  was  attacked  without  provocation,  except  in  the  case  of  the  enemy 
Power  being  Soviet  Russia.  The  German  and  Italian  Governments 
were  not  prepared  to  go  to  the  length  of  releasing  Japan  from  all  commit¬ 
ments  to  go  to  war  with  the  democracies,  although  they  were  ready  to  go 
a  long  way  towards  meeting  Japanese  desires.  It  was  over  the  form  and 
nature  of  this  proposed  secret  understanding  that  the  main  conflict 
occurred  between  Japan  and  the  Axis  Powers,  as  well  as  within  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Tokyo. 


(d)  The  Course  of  Events  in  1939 

Shortly  after  Oshima  in  Berlin  had  received,  in  November  1938, 
Arita’s  first  telegram  expressing  general  approval  of  the  proposed  treaty, 
another  telegram  came  from  Arita  to  say  that  there  appeared  to  be  a 
misunderstanding  about  the  object  of  the  Pact,  especially  with  regard  to 
its  application  to  countries  other  than  the  U.S.S.R.  Oshima  asked  what 
this  misunderstanding  was,  but  he  received  no  reply  from  Tokyo;  and  both 
he  and  Usami  said  later  in  evidence  that  no  further  progress  was  made  in 
the  negotiations  until  February  1939. 

The  hold-up  in  Tokyo  took  place  because  the  Konoye  Government 
were  on  the  brink  of  collapse.  The  Government  were  experiencing  a 
crisis  over  both  internal  and  external  affairs.  In  addition  to  the  argument 
over  the  proposed  pact  with  Germany  and  Italy,  there  was  a  quarrel 
between  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  direct  negotiations  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek;  the  army  itself  was  divided  on  this  issue.2  In  the  field 
of  domestic  politics  a  conflict  was  going  on  between  the  pro-totalitarian 
groups  in  Japan  and  those  who  wished  to  preserve  the  existing  polity. 
Both  advocates  and  opponents  of  a  single-party  system  and  of  something 

1  In  1945  Admiral  Osamu  Nagano  testified  to  the  consistent  opposition  of  the  navy  to  a  pact 
with  the  Axis  Powers  that  might  involve  Japan  in  war  with  Britain  and  the  United  States  (U.S.A., 
Strategic  Bombing  Survey:  Interrogations  of  Japanese  Officials  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1946),  ii. 
352-6.  Admiral  Nomura  said  much  the  same  (ibid.  pp.  384-5).  The  navy  was  not,  however, 
without  its  pro-Axis  representatives. 

2  Kido’s  Diary,  7  September  1938  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  16230-1). 
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resembling  a  National  Socialist  regime  were  to  be  found  in  the  armed 
services,  in  the  bureaucracy,  and  in  the  Cabinet.  The  totalitarians  were 
strongest  among  the  army  officers,  but  were  less  prominent  in  the  navy; 
they  enjoyed  a  considerable  representation  in  the  bureaucracy,  but  there 
were  few  of  them  in  Court  circles  or  among  the  Zaibatsu.  In  the  Konoye 
Cabinet  the  most  vehement  advocate  of  a  single-party  system  was  the 
Minister  for  Home  Affairs,  the  turbulent  Admiral  Suetsugu,  ‘a  great 
admiral  and  a  great  Fascist’,  as  he  had  been  sarcastically  termed  by  a 
critic  in  the  Diet  at  the  time  of  the  serio-comic  episode  in  Tokyo  known 
as  ‘the  march  on  Rome  without  Mussolini’.1  On  the  other  side  stood 
Seihin  Ikeda,  the  Minister  for  Finance,  who  was  a  firm  antagonist  to 
totalitarianism,  whether  in  politics  or  in  business.  Konoye’s  own  record 
is  equivocal.  Perhaps  the  best  judgement  on  him  is  that,  at  heart,  he  was 
opposed  to  totalitarian  methods  at  home  and  to  a  line-up  with  the  Nazi- 
Fascist  Powers  abroad,  but  that  he  was  a  man  of  weak  and  irresolute 
character,  prone  to  take  the  line  of  least  resistance,  to  procrastinate  as 
long  as  possible,  and  to  lay  down  the  burden  of  office  when  evasion  would 
no  longer  serve  him.  He  had  been  wanting  to  resign  for  some  months,  but 
was  persuaded  to  carry  on,  until  in  January  1939  the  task  became  too 
much  for  him  and  he  gave  up  the  seals  of  office.  The  fall  of  his  Cabinet 
temporarily  resolved  the  domestic  imbroglio  by  removing  both  Suetsugu 
and  Ikeda  from  office. 

The  new  Cabinet  was  headed  by  Baron  Hiranuma.  He  selected  Marquis 
Kido  as  Minister  for  Home  Affairs,  but  he  retained  Arita,  Itagaki,  and 
Yonai  in  their  respective  posts.  The  choice  of  Hiranuma  as  Konoye’s 
successor  appeared,  at  first  sight,  to  be  a  victory  for  the  pro-Axis  and 
totalitarian  party,  for  until  1936  Hiranuma  had  been  the  leader  of  the 
patriotic  society  known  as  the  Kokuhonsha.  This  society  had  been  disbanded 
after  the  army  mutiny  of  February  1936,  and  Hiranuma  had  become 
President  of  the  Privy  Council.  As  Premier,  Hiranuma  revealed  himself 
as  a  would-be  conservator  of  the  traditional  Japanese  polity,  which  was 
what  he  always  had  advocated.  Japan,  he  repeatedly  declared,  belonged 
to  neither  the  democratic  nor  the  totalitarian  camp.  For,  he  held,  she 
possessed  a  distinctive  polity  of  her  own,  which  could  be  summed  up  in 
the  term  kodo — the  Imperial  Way.  Stripped  of  its  mysticism  and  verbiage, 
this  was  a  correct  representation  of  Japan’s  form  of  government.  While 
theoretically  an  absolute  monarchy,  Japan  was  in  fact  an  oligarchy. 
Japanese  policy,  foreign  and  domestic,  was  arrived  at  through  discussion 
and  through  compromise  between  the  various  groups  within  this  oligarchy. 
It  was  a  system  which  prevented  swift  decisions  and  clear-cut  policies, 
as  well  as  sudden  changes  of  front.  The  ‘dynamic  diplomacy’  of  the 
Axis  Powers  was  alien  to  the  long  deliberations  in  which  policy  was 

1  This  occurred  on  17  February  1938. 
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formulated  in  Tokyo  by  the  ‘phlegmatic  and  slow  Japanese’,  as  Ciano 
privately  termed  them.1 

Meanwhile,  between  the  end  of  September  1938  and  the  beginning  of 
January  1939,  the  German  Government  had  obtained  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment’s  concurrence2  and  a  slightly  revised  German  draft,  agreed,  appar¬ 
ently,  in  Berlin  with  Oshima,3  was  received  in  Tokyo.4  This  draft  was 
discussed  at  a  conference  of  the  Inner  Cabinet  and  was  accepted  in 
principle,  but  with  a  request  that  details  should  be  discussed  in  Berlin 
with  a  special  mission  that  was  to  be  sent  there  with  instructions  on  the 
Japanese  Government’s  attitude  for  communication  to  Oshima  and 
Shiratori.5  The  members  of  the  mission  were  Nobufumi  Ito,  who  had 
formerly  been  Japanese  Minister  in  Poland,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tatsumi, 
of  the  General  Staff,  and  Captain  Abe,  of  the  Naval  Staff.  The  composition 
of  this  mission  showed  that  agreement  had  been  reached  between  the 
Foreign  Ministry  and  the  Services.  The  mission  was  sent  in  order  to 
impress  this  upon  Oshima  and  Shiratori  and  to  keep  them  in  order. 
Oshima  was  informed  by  telegram  of  the  dispatch  of  the  mission,  and  was 
told  that  it  was  expected  to  reach  Berlin  on  28  February.  The  professed 
reason  for  its  dispatch  was  the  need  to  preserve  secrecy  about  the  details 
of  the  negotiations. 

The  Germans  were  impatient  at  the  delay  which  this  method  in¬ 
volved.  They  wanted  to  see  the  Tripartite  Pact  concluded  before  they 
made  fresh  moves  in  Europe  which,  they  were  aware,  would  arouse  Anglo- 
French  apprehension  and  hostility.  Ribbentrop  urged  Oshima  to  induce 
his  Government  to  telegraph  the  modifications  which  they  wanted  in 
matters  of  detail,  but  the  Government  at  Tokyo  would  not  agree.  The 
general  nature  of  the  Japanese  Government’s  desiderata  was,  however, 
fairly  apparent  to  both  Oshima  and  Shiratori,  especially  considering  that 

1  Ciano:  Diario  {1939-43),  8  March  1939.  2  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  270. 

3  See  ibid.  Editors’  Note  on  pp.  81-83;  and  no.  270. 

4  Italian  translation  of  text  and  annexes  in  Toscano:  Patto  d’Acciaio,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  103-5; 
English  translation  of  annexed  secret  protocol  in  Documents  (R.I.I.A.)  for  1939-46,  i.  152.  This 
revised  German  draft  is  mentioned  by  Itagaki  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  30315)  as  having  been 
received  in  Tokyo  at  the  beginning  of  January.  There  are  considerable  discrepancies  between 
Japanese,  German,  and  Italian  accounts  of  what  happened  in  January  1939.  Shiratori,  who 
arrived  in  Rome  as  Ambassador  on  29  December  1938,  had  his  first  interview  with  Mussolini  on 
6  January  1939,  and  found  him  unaware  of  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen  in  Tokyo  (ibid.  pp. 
35034-7).  According  to  Toscano,  a  revised  pact,  agreed  on  between  Ciano  and  Ribbentrop  on 
9  January,  was  sent  by  special  courier  to  Tokyo.  Ribbentrop,  in  his  telegram  of  26  April 
{D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  270)  recapitulating  the  course  of  the  negotiations  to  Ott,  the  German  Am¬ 
bassador  in  Tokyo,  also  refers  to  a  revised  draft  worked  out  by  himself,  Ciano,  and  Oshima  being 
sent  by  special  courier  to  Tokyo  in  January.  But  if  this  is  correct,  Itagaki’s  dating  must  be  too 
early. 

5  This  Japanese  reply  was  received  in  Berlin  on  1  February  1939  (Toscano,  op.  cit.  p.  115). 
Referred  to  in  evidence  of  Itagaki  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  30315,  and  of  Oshima  (ibid.  p. 
21510),  and  interrogation  of  Oshima  (ibid.  Documents,  2156  D,  pp.  10-1 1).  According  to  Oshima, 
the  purpose  of  the  mission  was  to  instruct  Oshima  and  Shiratori  not  to  negotiate  direct  with  the 
German  Government. 
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Arita  had  told  the  Diet  on  21  January  that,  the  more  the  Anti-Comintern 
Pact  was  expanded  and  strengthened,  the  greater  would  be  the  guarantee 
of  world  peace,  but  that  the  pact  was  intended  for  mutual  defence  against 
the  destructive  activities  of  the  Comintern  and  that  it  could  have  no  other 
purpose.1 

The  I  to  mission  came  to  Berlin  via  Rome,  where  Shiratori  and  his  first 
and  second  secretaries,  Sakamoto  and  Nagai,  joined  it  en  route  to  the 
German  capital.2  In  Berlin,  Ito  revealed  his  directive.  The  essence  of  it 
was  that  the  Japanese  Government  wanted  the  treaty  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  secret  written  mutual  understanding  that  Japan  would  not  have  to 
render  military  aid  against  countries  other  than  the  Soviet  Union,  unless 
such  countries  turned  Communist.  Japan  in  addition  desired,  in  case 
other  Powers  inquired  about  the  real  purpose  of  the  treaty,  to  be  free  to 
explain  to  them  that  it  was  merely  an  extension  of  the  Anti-Comintern 
Pact.3  This  would  mean  that,  in  fact,  Japan  would  give  no  active  aid  to 
her  partners,  except  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

These  instructions  caused  general  consternation,  and  both  Oshima  and 
Shiratori  urged  the  Government  at  Tokyo  to  reconsider  them.  They  were 
said  by  Ribbentrop  and  Ciano  to  have  threatened  to  resign  and  so  provoke 
a  Cabinet  crisis  in  Tokyo,  if  this  were  not  done,  though  this  they  denied 
in  their  statements  to  the  Tokyo  Military  Tribunal.  Oshima  told  Ito  that 
he  had  already  committed  Japan  to  a  pact  of  general  validity,  and  that, 
in  doing  this,  he  had  acted  on  instructions  previously  received.  The  Ito 
directive  was  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  statement  which  implied 
that  the  Government  at  Tokyo  would  not  have  accepted  any  treaty  which 
committed  Japan  to  general  obligations  had  there  not  been  an  original 
understanding  on  the  extent  to  which  Japan  was  ready  to  go.  Oshima 
asked  who  was  held  responsible  for  this ;  to  which  Arita  replied  at  the  end 
of  March  that  no  one  in  particular  could  be  blamed.4  Oshima  and 
Shiratori  joined  in  giving  a  warning  to  Arita  that  Germany  and  Italy 
would  not  now  accept  Japan’s  proposed  limitation  of  her  obligations, 
and  they  suggested  that  the  Pact  should  be  signed  without  any  secret 
understanding,  but  that  the  extent  of  Japan’s  military  obligations  should 
be  left  for  later  decision,  to  be  reached  through  the  consultations  provided 
for  in  Article  III  of  the  Pact.  Shiratori  also  independently  warned  Arita 
that,  if  Japan  did  not  conclude  the  treaty,  there  was  a  probability  that 

1  According  to  Ciano  ( Diario  {1939-43),  6  February  1939),  Shiratori  told  him  that  the  Japanese 
counter-proposal  would  be  of  a  kind  which  he  would  not  be  able  to  accept.  Shiratori,  at  his  trial, 
denied  this  and  said  that  he  had  merely  remarked  that  it  might  not  prove  to  be  Tokyo’s  last  word 
(I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  35038). 

2  Statement  of  Nagai  saying  that  there  were  no  discussions  in  Rome  (ibid.  pp.  34942-3). 

3  Evidence  of  Oshima  (ibid.  pp.  34002-3).  The  versions  given  by  Usami  and  Ribbentrop 
agree  with  Oshima’s  version,  except  for  slight  variations  in  the  phrasing. 

«  Evidence  of  Oshima  (ibid.)  and  of  Usami  (ibid.  pp.  33730-44). 
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Germany  would  seek  an  accord  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  so  as  to  free  herself  for 
action  against  the  democracies.  In  this  he  was  right,  but  his  warnings 
went  unheeded.  For  Oshima  did  not  believe  in  it  and  so  reported  to 
Tokyo.1  Arita  did  not  believe  in  it  either;  he  thought  that  the  Germans 
were  simply  trying  to  bring  pressure  on  Japan  to  conclude  the  Pact  on 
their  terms. 

The  issue  was  now  plain.  If  Japan  wanted  the  Pact  she  would  have  to 
accept  some  military  commitments  against  the  democracies,  and  not  only 
against  the  U.S.S.R.  On  this  issue  the  battle  was  joined  in  Tokyo,  where 
the  chief  antagonists  were  Itagaki  and  Yonai.  During  March  and  April 
1939  the  apparently  triumphant  progress  of  German  and  Italian  aggression 
in  Europe,  as  exemplified  in  Czechoslovakia  and  Albania,  strengthened 
the  hand  of  the  advocates,  in  Japan,  of  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  Axis 
Powers.  So  did  the  opening  of  Anglo-Soviet  negotiations,  because  of 
Japanese  fears  that  an  accord  between  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
might  extend  to  the  Far  East,  besides  covering  Europe.  All  this  increased 
the  pressure  upon  the  Hiranuma  Cabinet  to  conclude  the  general  military 
alliance.  The  result  was  that  on  25  March  a  new  directive  was  drawn  up,2 
in  which  the  Japanese  Government  somewhat  receded  from  the  position 
that  they  had  taken  in  the  Ito  directive.  The  accompanying  Japanese  draft 
for  a  tripartite  treaty  ‘corresponded  to  the  German-Italian  draft  in  essen¬ 
tials’,3  except  that  the  Japanese  proposed  to  reduce  the  term  of  the  treaty 
from  ten  years  to  five.  The  Japanese  Government  now  accepted  in  principle 
the  obligation  to  give  the  Axis  Powers  military  assistance  against  the 
democracies,  but  they  explained  that,  for  political  and  especially  for 
economic  reasons,  Japan  was,  as  yet,  unable  to  come  out  openly  against 
them.  Therefore,  according  to  Oshima,4  the  Tokyo  Government  still 
wished  to  have  a  secret  written  agreement  providing  that,  for  the  time 
being,  Japanese  aid  against  the  democracies  should  be  limited  to  measures 
short  of  war,  and  allowing  Japan,  if  asked,  to  explain  that  the  Pact 
itself  was  solely  directed  against  the  Comintern.  According  to  Ribben- 
trop,3  they  demanded  the  German  and  Italian  Governments’  ‘express 
approval’  for  them  to  make  a  statement,  after  the  signature  and  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Pact,  to  the  British,  French,  and  American  Ambassadors  in 


1  Evidence  of  Shiratori  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  35042).  As  has  been  mentioned  above,  the 
Ito  mission  was  not  empowered  to  negotiate  with  the  German  Government;  it  remained  for  a 
short  time  in  Berlin  and  then  returned  to  Japan.  While  it  was  in  the  German  capital,  Oshima 
called  a  conference  of  other  Japanese  diplomats  in  Europe.  This  was  unauthorized  and  was 
disapproved  of  by  Arita  when  he  learned  of  it.  Among  those  who  came  was  Togo.  He  counselled 
Ito  to  return  to  Tokyo  and  to  advise  against  the  conclusion  of  any  pact:  Evidence  of  Ito 
(ibid.  p.  35459). 

2  For  a  report  on  the  foregoing  discussions  within  the  Japanese  Government  see  D.Ger.F.P. 

vi,  no.  70.  3  Ibid.  no.  270. 

4  Evidence  of  Oshima  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record ,  pp.  34005—6)  and  ofUsami  (ibid.  pp.  33730-44) ; 

Ribbentrop  to  Ott,  26  April  1939  (ibid.  pp.  6099-102).  5  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  270. 
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Tokyo  to  the  effect  that  the  Pact  was  not  to  be  taken  as  being  directed 
against  their  countries. 

Oshima  received  these  instructions  at  the  end  of  March  and  communi¬ 
cated  their  substance  to  Ribbentrop  at  the  beginning  of  April.  In  Rome 
Shiratori  informed  Ciano  of  them  on  2  April.  But  the  Italians  left  the 
negotiations  with  Japan  mainly  to  Ribbentrop;  if  Ciano’s  account  can 
be  trusted,  Mussolini  was  not  particularly  desirous  of  bringing  in  Japan, 
and  at  all  events  did  not  wish  to  delay  the  conclusion  of  a  German-Italian 
pact  by  waiting  for  Japan’s  adhesion.1  Ciano  differed  from  Ribbentrop, 
throughout  the  negotiations,  in  not  expecting  that  the  Japanese  would 
eventually  sign  the  treaty.2  Ribbentrop,  after  consultation  with  Hitler, 
told  Oshima  that  Germany  would  agree  to  the  Pact  being  limited  to  a 
five  years’  term.  (Hitler  reckoned  on  war  before  the  expiration  of  that 
period.)  But  Ribbentrop  said  that,  since  the  Japanese  Government  had 
now  accepted,  in  principle,  the  assumption  of  military  obligations  against 
the  democracies,  he  could  not  consent  to  their  desire  to  give  a  different 
interpretation  of  the  Pact  in  explanation  to  those  Powers.3  He  gave  an 
assurance  that  Japan  would  not  be  asked  by  her  partners  to  do  more  than 
it  was  in  her  power  to  perform,  and  he  again  suggested  that  there  was  no 
need  for  any  secret  understanding,  because  the  precise  nature  of  the  aid 
to  be  rendered,  if  a  casus  foederis  arose,  could  be  settled  after  the  signature 
of  the  treaty.  Ribbentrop  was  evidently  resolved  to  concede  nothing  to 
the  Japanese  that  would  weaken  the  effect  of  the  Pact  as  a  deterrent  to 
the  democracies,  especially  the  United  States.  Mussolini,  on  the  other 
hand,  thought  that  Japan’s  adhesion  to  the  Pact  would  sharpen  American 
hostility  to  Germany  and  Italy  by  involving  them  in  the  American- 
Japanese  quarrel  over  China,  and  that  accordingly  the  likelihood  of 
American  support  of  the  democracies  in  Europe  would  be  increased,  not 
lessened,  by  an  association  of  the  Axis  Powers  with  the  Japanese.4  In 
making  this  forecast  he  showed  more  foresight  than  Ribbentrop. 

During  April  a  series  of  Inner  Cabinet  conferences  took  place  in  Tokyo 
in  which  the  question  of  an  alliance  with  the  Axis  was  further  debated. 
But  the  navy  still  remained  inflexibly  opposed  to  any  commitments  which 
might  involve  Japan  with  the  United  States,  and  on  19  April  Admiral 
Yonai  confidently  informed  the  American  Ambassador  that  Japanese 
policy  had  been  decided  and  that  the  element  which  desired  fascism  for 
Japan  and  a  tripartite  pact  between  Japan,  Italy,  and  Germany  had  been 
suppressed.5  Serious  clashes  within  the  Japanese  Government  were,  how- 

1  See  above,  pp.  257  seqq. 

2  Ciano  is  said  to  have  remarked  ‘with  cynicism’  that  the  whole  question  was  in  the  ‘able 
hands’  of  the  German  Foreign  Minister:  Evidence  of  Nagai  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  34945). 

3  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  270. 

4  Ciano:  Diario  (1939-43),  3  March,  25  April  1939. 

5  J.  C.  Grew:  Ten  Years  in  Japan  (London,  Hammond,  1944),  pp.  245-6. 
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ever,  reported  by  the  German  Ambassador  in  Tokyo  on  24  April.1  Mean¬ 
while,  on  20  April,  at  a  reception  on  the  occasion  of  Hitler’s  birthday, 
Ribbentrop  had  been  warning  Oshima  and  Shiratori  that,  should  Japan 
continue  to  delay,  Germany  might  be  forced  to  conclude  a  non-aggression 
pact  with  the  U.S.S.R.2  But  this  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  since, 
as  has  been  seen,  both  Oshima  and  Arita  regarded  it  as  simply  bluff,  and 
Shiratori’s  warnings  to  the  contrary  were  ignored.3  On  the  25th  a  reply 
was  received  in  Berlin  from  Tokyo  in  which  the  Japanese  Government 
stood  firm  on  their  previous  stipulations.4  On  the  27th,  however,  the 
German  Ambassador  in  Tokyo  reported  a  rumour  that  they  were  going 
to  waive  them;3  and,  in  Berlin,  both  Oshima  and  Shiratori  declared  that 
the  last  word  had  not  yet  been  spoken  in  Tokyo.  In  reply,  they  were 
urged  to  obtain  a  final  decision  from  their  Government.6  They  were 
correct  in  thinking  that  the  battle  was  by  no  means  over.  In  Tokyo 
Marquis  Kido,  the  eminence  grise  of  Japanese  politics,  was  afraid  of  a  military 
coup  d’etat  and  was  exercising  his  influence  to  secure  a  compromise  between 
the  conflicting  views  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  so  avert  the  threatened 
downfall  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  danger  that  the  opponents  of  the  Pact 
might  be  murdered  by  fanatical  patriots.7 

On  4  May  Hiranuma,  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  deadlock, 
sent  a  personal  declaration  to  Hitler,  and  an  identical  one  to  Mussolini, 
through  the  German  and  Italian  Ambassadors  in  Tokyo.8  In  this  de¬ 
claration  the  Japanese  Premier  declared  that  Japan  honestly  desired  to 
conclude  the  Pact  and  was  sincere  in  her  readiness  to  extend  aid,  including 
military  assistance,  to  Germany  and  Italy,  if  they  were  to  be  assailed  by 
third  Powers — even  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  not  to  be  among  these.  But 
in  Japan’s  existing  situation  she  was  not  able  to  render  effective  military 
aid,  at  the  moment  or  in  the  near  future,  although  she  would  do  so  when 
circumstances  should  permit.  Hiranuma,  therefore,  asked  that  Germany 
and  Italy  should  agree  to  the  secret  understanding  which  Japan  wanted, 
which  would  for  the  time  being  excuse  her  from  the  obligation  of  military 
assistance,  and  would  permit  her  to  give  to  third  Powers  a  reassuring 
explanation  of  the  Pact. 

Ribbentrop  had  been  prepared  to  go  some  way  towards  meeting  the 
Japanese  Government’s  desiderata,9  but  Hiranuma’s  plea  failed  to  con- 

1  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  254;  cf.  no.  266. 

2  Oshima’s  evidence  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  6079). 

3  Ibid.  pp.  16003-4.  4  Toscano:  Patto  d’Acciaio,  2nd  ed.,  p.  253. 

5  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  275. 

6  On  28  April  Weizsacker  also  asked  the  German  Ambassador  in  Tokyo  for  clarifications 
(ibid.  no.  285).  On  30  April  the  Ambassador  reported  that  the  differences  within  the  Japanese 
Government  were  growing  more  acute  (ibid.  no.  298). 

7  Kido’s  Diary,  19  April,  2  May  1939  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  16235-6). 

8  Text  in  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  326. 

9  Ibid.  no.  304;  cf.  no.  322. 
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vince  the  Axis  dictators  of  his  good  faith.  They  suspected  that,  if  they 
agreed  to  a  secret  written  understanding  of  the  kind  that  he  wanted,  the 
Japanese  would  then  use  the  pact,  as  published,  as  a  threat  to  try 
to  blackmail  the  democracies  into  abandoning  the  cause  of  China,  and, 
if  this  manoeuvre  seemed  likely  to  prove  successful,  would  then  reveal  the 
secret  articles  to  them,  as  evidence  that  Japan  was  not  irremediably 
committed  to  war  against  them  if  they  took  up  arms  against  the  Axis 
Powers  in  Europe.  Therefore,  while  Germany  and  Italy  agreed  that 
Japan  might  make  some  secret  reservations  of  the  kind  that  she  wanted, 
they  insisted  that  these  should  take  the  form  of  oral  declarations,  not 
written  agreements.1  Japan  would  thus  have  no  tangible  proof  that  she 
was  not  fully  committed  to  the  Axis  cause,  and  there  would  be  nothing  to 
‘leak  out’  at  an  opportune  time  for  Japan. 

Meanwhile  Ribbentrop,  yielding  to  Italian  insistence,  agreed  at  Milan 
on  6  May2  to  the  conclusion  of  an  Italo-German  military  pact  and  to  the 
public  announcement  of  its  intended  signature.  At  the  same  time,  in 
Berlin,  Gaus  and  Usami  were  trying  to  find  a  formula  for  an  understanding 
which  would  reconcile  the  divergent  viewpoints  of  Germany  and  Japan,3 
while  the  German  Ambassador  at  Tokyo,  on  1 1  May,  was  transmitting  to 
Berlin  messages  from  the  Japanese  Minister  for  War  and  Prime  Minister 
pleading  for  understanding  and  patience.4  Ribbentrop  therefore  saw  to  it 
that  the  Italo-German  pact  should  be  drafted  in  such  a  way  as  could 
facilitate  Japan’s  adhesion,5  of  which  he  still  had  hopes.  On  15  May  he 
telegraphed  to  Tokyo  a  message  for  the  Japanese  Government,  telling  them 
that  Germany  and  Italy  were  now  going  to  conclude  a  bilateral  pact, 
apologizing  for  their  doing  this  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Tripartite 
Pact,  insisting  that  the  two  pacts  were  compatible,  and  pressing  the 
Japanese  Government  to  conclude  the  Tripartite  Pact  without  delay.6 
The  draft  of  an  understanding,  drawn  up  by  Gaus  and  Usami,7  was  tele¬ 
graphed  to  Tokyo  on  the  same  day,  and  this  provoked  further  Cabinet 
discussions  there.8  The  Japanese  Government  raised  no  objection  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  two-Power  pact,  but  remained  hesitant  about  the  project 
for  a  three-Power  one.9  On  21  May  it  was  officially  announced  in  Tokyo 
that  the  Government  had  decided  upon  the  policy  to  be  adopted  in  respect 

1  Evidence  of  Oshirna  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record ,  p.  34009).  Cf.  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  306. 

2  See  above,  pp.  265-8.  On  the  same  day  the  German  Ambassador  in  Tokyo  again  reported 
that  the  Japanese  Government’s  internal  dissensions  were  becoming  more  acute  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi, 
no.  339;  cf.  no.  344). 

3  Evidence  of  Oshirna  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  loc.  cit.)  and  of  Usami  (ibid.  pp.  33747-51). 

4  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  363. 

5  Toscano:  Patto  d’Acciaio,  2nd  ed.,  p.  342.  Oshirna  had  pressed  for  this  in  an  interview  with 
Ribbentrop  on  8  May  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  no.  345). 

6  Ibid.  no.  382.  7  Ibid.  no.  383. 

8  Evidence  of  Oshirna  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  p.  34009). 

9  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  400. 
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of  the  European  situation.1  The  precise  decision  was  not  revealed,  and 
Hiranuma  issued  a  statement  which  was  a  masterpiece  of  abstraction.2  It 
indicated  that,  while  Japan  sympathized  with  Germany  and  Italy  and 
desired  changes  in  the  territorial  status  quo,  she  was  maintaining  her  free¬ 
dom  of  action.3  So  on  22  May  the  Italo-German  Pact  was  formally 
signed  without  any  participation  by  Japan,  but  the  Japanese  Government 
congratulated  both  parties  on  its  signature.4 

This  did  not  imply  that  the  controversy  in  Tokyo  was  over5  or  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  possibility  that  Japan  would  join  in  the  Pact.  The 
Japanese  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  an  Anglo-Soviet  accord  in 
Europe,  since  they  feared  that  this  would  be  a  preliminary  to  an  under¬ 
standing  in  the  Far  East.  On  17  May  Dooman,  the  United  States  charge 
d’affaires  in  Tokyo,  reported  a  conversation  with  Arita,  in  which  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Minister  declared  that,  although  the  British  Ambassador 
had  given  him  definite  assurances  that  any  Anglo-Russian  agreement 
would  not  apply  to  the  Far  East,  this  was  not  sufficient  to  allay  Japanese 
alarm.  Arita  said  that  any  agreement  between  Britain,  France,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  for  close  collaboration  in  Europe  was  bound  eventually  to  bring 
about  a  similar  collaboration  in  the  Far  East.  Consequently  no  decision 
about  Japanese  policy  with  regard  to  Europe  could  be  arrived  at  until 
the  results  of  the  Anglo-Soviet  negotiations  were  known.6 

At  about  the  same  time  Itagaki  told  Kawabe,  who  had  succeeded 
Oshima  as  military  attache  in  Berlin,  and  who  was  urging  the  need  for  a 
quick  decision,  that  ‘the  matter  of  the  Treaty  is  now  under  earnest  discus¬ 
sion  within  the  Cabinet,  and,  as  the  atmosphere  is  turning  favourable  to 
its  decision,  we  had  better  remain  silent  for  the  time  being.  I  have  no 
thought  whatever  of  overthrowing  the  Cabinet.’7  From  this  it  may  be 
deduced  that  the  ‘decision’  of  2 1  May  had  been  no  more  than  a  partial 
victory  for  the  opponents  of  a  pact  of  general  application.  There  had 
clearly  been  agreement  in  the  Cabinet  to  wait  and  see  what  happened  in 
Europe,  and,  in  the  meantime,  not  to  commit  Japan  to  hostilities  against 
any  Power  other  than  the  U.S.S.R.  On  5  June  the  Inner  Cabinet  decided 
to  instruct  Oshima  to  inform  Ribbentrop  that,  for  the  time  being,  Japan 


1  On  20  May  the  German  Ambassador  in  Tokyo  knew  of  the  Japanese  Government’s  intention 
(■ D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  no.  410),  but  Usami,  in  Berlin,  was  still  ignorant  of  it  (ibid.  no.  412). 

2  It  mystified  the  German  Ambassador  in  Tokyo  (ibid.  no.  427). 

3  The  Times,  22  May  1939. 

4  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  425;  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  no.  27. 

5  See  ibid.  nos.  14,  32,  53,  57,  64;  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  nos.  444,  457,  462.  According  to  D.Ger.F.P. 
vi,  no.  467  of  3  J une,  the  J apanese  navy  had  now  at  last  accepted  the  army’s  views — more  or  less : 
cf.  ibid.  no.  487,  and  D.D.It.,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  nos.  no,  1 1 1,  126. 

6  U.S.A.,  Congress:  Hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Investigation  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
Attack,  Part  20  (Washington,  U.S.G.P.O.,  1946),  pp.  4148-52.  [This  volume  is  referred  to  here¬ 
after  as  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  20.] 

7  Evidence  of  Kawabe  (I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  33769-70). 
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could  not  go  to  war  with  the  democracies  and  that  she  insisted  on  a  written 
understanding  to  this  effect.1  Ribbentrop  conceded,  in  reply,  that,  since 
Japan  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  render  effective  aid  for  some  time,  she 
might  remain  neutral  if  Germany  were  attacked  by  countries  other  than 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  he  stood  firm  in  refusing  anything  more  than  an 
oral  declaration  to  this  effect  by  the  Japanese  plenipotentiary.  On  this 
point  the  negotiations  remained  in  a  deadlock,  and  the  Ribbentrop- 
Oshima  discussions  came  to  an  end  in  mid-June.2 

However,  the  pro-Axis  party  in  Tokyo  was  very  far  from  having  been 
defeated  and  evidently  still  reckoned  on  gaining  its  objective,  especially 
if  an  Anglo-Soviet  agreement  were  to  be  concluded  and  were  to  be 
followed  by  a  general  war  in  Europe.  In  that  event,  could  Japan  afford 
to  stand  aloof?  Ribbentrop’s  constant  argument  was  that  she  could  not: 
that  her  fate  was  inseparably  linked  with  that  of  Germany.  If  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  who  were  all  opposed  to  Japanese 
policy  in  China,  were  to  line  up  against  Germany  and  Italy  in  Europe  and 
were  to  defeat  them,  the  three  Powers  would  then  be  free  to  turn  against 
Japan,  who  would  find  herself  isolated.  Therefore,  said  Ribbentrop, 
Japan  could  not  afford  to  see  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  Powers  in  Europe,  and 
should  join  forces  with  them  without  any  more  delay.  The  United  States 
would  be  hostile  to  such  a  move,  but  in  any  case  she  was  opposed  to  Japan 
in  the  Far  East  and  must  be  reckoned  by  Japan  as  a  potential  enemy. 
Public  opinion  in  the  United  States  was  as  yet  too  sharply  divided  to  allow 
of  the  Washington  Administration’s  joining  forces  with  the  European 
democracies,  not  to  speak  of  the  Soviet  Union.  If,  while  America  was 
undecided,  the  three  dissatisfied  Powers  were  to  strike  their  blow  and  to 
win  the  victory  over  their  European  enemies,  what  could  the  United 
States  do  against  them  after  that,  in  either  Europe  or  Asia? 

Hiranuma  opposed  these  views  because  he  doubted  whether  Germany 
and  Italy  could  win  the  war  in  Europe  and  because  he  thought  that 
American  intervention  might  have  to  be  faced.3  So  it  would  appear  that 
the  policy  that  he  preferred  was  to  avoid  a  final  and  irretrievable  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  Axis,  but  to  use  the  threat  of  it  to  secure  a  further  measure  of 
appeasement  on  the  part  of  the  democracies.  He  had  taken  note  of  the 
messages  sent  by  President  Roosevelt  to  Hitler  and  Mussolini  on  14  April/ 
To  his  mind,  the  American  demarche  was  an  indication  that,  in  the  event  of 
war,  the  United  States  might  join  in  against  the  Axis  Powers;  at  the  same 
time  it  suggested  a  means  by  which  the  impending  conflict  might  be 
averted  and  the  ground  be  cut  from  beneath  the  feet  of  the  pro-Axis  group 
in  Japan. 

Therefore,  on  18  May,  when  Grew  was  about  to  go  to  Washington  on 


1  Ibid.  pp.  3401 1-  12. 

3  See  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  nos.  462,  466. 


2  Ibid. 

4  Sec  above,  p.  592. 
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leave,  Arita  gave  him  a  message  from  Hiranuma.  Grew  was  requested  to 
deliver  this  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
President.  In  this  communication  Hiranuma  referred  to  the  menace  of 
war  in  Europe  and  to  the  dangers  to  civilization  which  this  would  involve. 
It  was,  he  declared,  the  duty  of  the  United  States  and  Japan,  as  the  two 
non-European  Great  Powers,  to  do  all  that  they  could  to  avert  such  a 
catastrophe.  The  Japanese  Prime  Minister  suggested  that  Germany  and 
Italy  might  be  advised  to  be  more  patient  in  their  demands,  but  that 
Great  Britain  and  France  ought  also  to  reconsider  their  policy  of  preserving 
the  status  quo.  It  was  the  ardent  wish  of  the  Japanese  Government  that  all 
nations  should  have  their  proper  place  in  the  world,  and  this  was  the  way 
in  which  true  world  peace  could  be  established.  There  was  here  a  possibility 
of  a  much  closer  co-operation  between  Japan  and  America,  which  might 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  deeper  understanding  between  them.1 

On  23  May  Hiranuma  followed  up  this  overture  by  secretly  inviting 
Dooman  to  dinner  at  his  private  house  in  the  suburbs  of  Tokyo.  Here 
he  told  Dooman  that  Japan  could  not  tie  herself  to  any  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  whose  stability  depended  on  the  continued  existence  of  one  indivi¬ 
dual.  Both  in  Germany  and  in  Italy  there  were  political  currents  beneath 
the  surface  which  made  it  impossible  to  place  entire  confidence  in  an 
alliance  with  these  two  Powers.  In  time  of  war,  Hiranuma  declared,  these 
dissident  elements  would  make  themselves  felt  and  would  be  a  menace 
to  the  success  of  German  and  Italian  arms.  Hiranuma  went  on  to  suggest 
that  an  international  conference  should  be  called  to  discuss  all  the  prob¬ 
lems,  political  and  economic,  which  were  threatening  to  cause  a  world 
war.  If  the  President  would  sound  Great  Britain  and  France  on  their 
willingness  to  come  to  such  a  conference,  Hiranuma  would  do  the  same 
with  Germany  and  Italy.  Should  the  four  Powers  agree  to  attend,  then 
Hiranuma  would  be  pleased  to  see  President  Roosevelt  issue  a  formal 
invitation  to  them  under  such  conditions  as  might  be  agreed  upon  through 
the  normal  diplomatic  channels.2 

Dooman  warned  the  Japanese  Premier  that  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  indisposed  to  collaborate  in  this  manner  with  the  Japanese 
Government  so  long  as  the  latter  were  pursuing  a  policy  in  China  which 
appeared  to  the  United  States  to  be  similar  to  that  followed  by  the  aggres¬ 
sor  states  in  Europe.  ‘The  adjustment  of  the  conflict  in  China  on  terms 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned  would  have  to  be  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  degree  of  collaboration  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  which 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  bring  about  the  desired  results  in  Europe.’3 

Hiranuma  replied  that,  if  the  American  Government  took  the  view  that 
the  settlement  of  the  China  conflict  must  be  a  condition  precedent  to  any 


1  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  20,  pp.  4135-8. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  4160-1. 


3  Ibid.  p.  4153. 
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joint  American-Japanese  efforts  to  avert  war  in  Europe,  then  any  hope  of 
these  would  have  to  be  abandoned.  He  declared  that  the  objectives  of 
Japan  in  China  were  essential  to  her  in  a  world  of  sanctions,  embargoes, 
the  closure  of  markets,  and  the  lack  of  free  access  to  raw  materials.  So 
long  as  such  conditions  existed,  any  modification  of  Japanese  peace  terms 
to  China  could  not  be  considered.  But  Japan  would  be  willing  to  see  the 
Far  Eastern  situation  included  in  the  agenda  of  the  proposed  conference, 
and  Hiranuma  added  that,  if  conditions  were  to  be  established  which 
would  assure  to  all  nations  adequate  markets  and  supplies  of  raw  materials, 
the  importance  to  Japan  of  securing  such  facilities  in  China  would  greatly 
diminish.1 

Grew  delivered  the  Japanese  Premier’s  message  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  on  12  June.  It  is  clear  from  the  published  documents  that  the 
overture  met  with  an  unfavourable  reception  in  Washington,  not  only 
from  officials  of  the  Far  Eastern  Division  of  the  Department  of  State, 
but  also  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hull,  and,  presumably,  from  the 
President  himself.  The  United  States  Government  were  not  prepared 
to  join  with  one  of  the  three  disturbers  of  world  peace  in  what  would 
have  been  in  reality  a  further  attempt  at  appeasing  all  of  them.  The 
American  reply,  dispatched  on  8  July,  was  in  effect  a  refusal.  As  both 
Grew  and  Dooman  had  predicted,  Japan  was  told,  in  polite  language, 
that  the  best  contribution  that  she  could  make  to  world  peace  would  be 
to  cease  her  aggression  against  China.  The  reply  referred  to  the  steps 
already  taken  by  the  United  States  Government  to  preserve  peace  in 
Europe,  and  said  that  the  Government  did  not  perceive  what  additional 
measure  they  could  usefully  take,  although  they  would  be  glad  to  have 
any  amplification  of  Hiranuma’s  proposals.2 

This  last  suggestion  was  no  more  than  a  gesture  of  courtesy.  The  State 
Department  told  Dooman,  when  he  inquired,  that  the  reply  was  intended 
to  answer  both  the  message  which  the  United  States  Ambassador  had 
brought  and  the  proposals  communicated  at  the  Japanese  Premier’s 
private  interview  with  the  United  States  charge  d’affaires.3  Dooman, 
thereupon,  delivered  the  reply  on  8  August  and  intimated  to  Hiranuma, 
through  a  confidential  intermediary,  that  it  was  also  an  answer  to  his 
private  overture  of  23  May.4 

While  Hiranuma  was  awaiting  a  reply  to  his  overture  to  Washington, 
he  was  facing  a  renewed  onslaught  by  the  advocates,  in  Japan,  of  an 
alliance  with  the  totalitarian  aggressors  in  Europe.  The  general  course 
of  world  events — including,  as  it  did,  the  development  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  crisis  over  Tientsin,  the  Soviet-Japanese  hostilities  at  Nomonhan, 
the  denunciation  by  the  United  States  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  of  191 1 

2  Ibid.  pp.  4173-4. 

4  Ibid.  p.  4209. 


1  Ibid.  pp.  4158-9. 
3  Ibid.  p.  4194. 
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with  Japan,  the  German-Polish  crisis,  and  the  growing  certainty  of  war 
in  Europe — furnished  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  renewal  of  pressure 
from  Berlin  and  Rome  on  the  Japanese  Government  to  adhere  to  the 
Italo-German  military  pact  concluded  on  22  May  1939. 

Consequently,  at  the  beginning  of  August,  there  was  another  crisis  in 
Tokyo  over  foreign  policy.  On  4  August  Kido  recorded  in  his  diary  that, 
whereas  the  Japanese  people  in  general  wanted  to  see  an  end  of  the  China 
conflict  and  a  successful  issue  to  the  Anglo-Japanese  conference  about 
Tientsin,  Itagaki  had  told  him  that  the  army  was  resolved  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  Pact  with  the  Axis  Powers.1  If  Itagaki  could  not  get  the  Cabinet’s 
consent,  he  would  have  to  resign,  and  so  precipitate  the  fall  of  the  Cabinet. 
Kido  urged  him  to  avoid  any  such  outcome,  considering  the  disorder  that 
it  would  provoke,  but  to  continue  to  seek  a  compromise  with  the  navy.2 

This  Itagaki  endeavoured  to  do.  In  view  of  the  open  hostility  of  the 
navy,  the  veiled  hostility  of  the  Court  circles  for  whom  Kido  spoke,  and 
the  disinclination  of  the  general  public  for  fresh  military  adventures,  a 
coup  d'etat  by  the  army  might  have  turned  out  badly  for  its  authors.  There¬ 
fore  Itagaki  did  not  wish  to  bring  the  Cabinet  to  the  ground  so  long  as 
there  was  a  chance  of  securing  the  Pact  by  other  means.  At  a  conference 
of  the  Inner  Cabinet  on  8  August  he  argued  in  favour  of  a  modification  of 
the  stand  taken  on  5  June,3  but  he  was  opposed  by  all  his  colleagues.4  He 
then,  on  10  August,  sent  General  Machijiri,  the  head  of  the  War  Service 
Bureau  of  the  War  Ministry,  to  see  Ott  (the  German  Ambassador)  and 
Auriti  (the  Italian  Ambassador),  taking  with  him  a  compromise  proposal. 
This  was,  apparently,  to  the  effect  that  Berlin  and  Rome  should  agree  to 
the  Japanese  stipulations  of  5  June,  while  Tokyo  would  include  in  the 
secret  protocol  a  guarantee  that  Japanese  obligations  under  the  Treaty 
really  would  be  carried  out  when  Japan  felt  able  to  act.5 

While  the  Japanese  had  thus  been  arguing  interminably  among  them¬ 
selves,  Hitler  and  Ribbentrop  had  been  negotiating  for  an  accord  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  were  on  the  point  of  reaching  it.6  They  had  long  since 
grown  weary  of  Japanese  hair-splitting;7  they  now  finally  lost  interest  in 
it,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  reply  to  Itagaki’s  overture.  The  months 


1  See  also  Ott’s  report  on  Itagaki’s  attitude  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  no.  762). 

2  I.M.T.  Tokyo:  Record,  pp.  16237-9.  3  See  above,  pp.  674-5. 

4  Ott’s  report  to  Weizsacker,  10  August  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vii,  no.  7). 

5  Ott’s  report  to  Ribbentrop,  11  August  (ibid.  no.  25). 

Ribbentrop  had  come  into  conflict  with  Oshima  on  this  issue  as  early  as  27  May  iqoq 

(■ D.D.It .,  ser.  VIII,  vol.  xii,  no.  48). 

7  See,  for  example,  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  no.  447;  D.D.It.,  loc.  cit.  no.  236.  On  i6June  there  had  been 
an  inconclusive  discussion  between  Ribbentrop,  Attolico,  Shiratori,  and  Oshima  about  a  new 
Japanese  draft  which  might,  or  might  not,  have  a  catch  in  it  ( D.Ger.F.P .  vi,  nos.  535,  538;  D.D.It., 
loc.  cit.  no.  254).  See  further  ibid.  nos.  292,  294,  393,  410,  433,  447,  520;  D.Ger.F.P.  vi,  nos.  548’ 
553>  59  T  597)  619.  These  and  many  further  documents  in  the  Italian  collection  carry  the  mono¬ 
tonous  story  of  Japanese  dissension,  hesitation,  and  procrastination  down  to  18  August  1939. 
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of  fruitless  negotiation  between  Tokyo  and  Berlin  had,  indeed,  only  served 
to  reveal  the  divergence  of  purpose  between  the  two  parties.  The  Japanese 
Government  objected  to  entering  into  an  alliance  directed  against  the 
European  democracies,  but  were  willing  enough  to  conclude  one  exclusively 
operative  against  the  U.S.S.R.  Such  an  agreement  would  have  achieved 
a  more  even  distribution  of  burdens  between  its  signatories  than  a  general 
alliance  that  would  have  brought  Japan  into  conflict  with  the  British  and 
French  sea  power,  and  perhaps  American  as  well.  It  would  have  been 
generally  welcomed  by  the  Japanese  public,  which  had  been  educated  to 
hate  and  to  fear  the  Soviet  Union.  Arita  had  told  Dooman  in  May  that 
there  was  no  important  body  of  opinion  in  Japan  which  was  opposed  to 
the  proposed  measure  to  combat  Communist  activities,  and  that,  if  it  were 
found  that  those  activities  were  being  instigated  by  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment,  then  counter-measures  would  be  instituted  against  that  Govern¬ 
ment.1 

On  23  August  came  the  signature  of  the  German-Soviet  Pact;  and  this 
German  move  in  the  game  destroyed  the  whole  basis  of  Japanese  policy 
towards  Europe,  left  the  Government  at  Tokyo  bewildered  and  humiliated,2 
and  brought  to  an  end,  at  least  temporarily,  the  German-Japanese  collabora¬ 
tion  which  had  become  increasingly  close  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Anti- 
Comintern  Pact  in  1 936.3  Accordingly  the  German-Soviet  Pact,  rather 
than  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
phase  in  Japanese  policy. 

1  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  Part  20,  p.  4148. 

2  The  Hiranuma  Cabinet  resigned  on  28  August  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Government  headed 
by  General  Nobuyuki  Abe  (see  Survey  for  1939-46:  Initial  Triumph  of  the  Axis,  pp.  543-4).  For 
telegrams  from  Ott  describing  the  Japanese  reaction  to  the  German-Soviet  Pact  see  D.Ger.F.P. 
vii,  nos.  246,  262,  367. 

3  For  the  ultimate  negotiation  and  signature  of  the  Tripartite  Pact  in  September  1940  see 
Survey  for  1939-46:  Initial  Triumph  of  the  Axis,  pp.  591-7- 
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REARMAMENT  IN  BRITAIN  AND  FRANCE 
BETWEEN  THE  MUNICH  CRISIS  AND 
THE  OUTBREAK  OF  WAR 

By  Viscount  Chilston 

(i)  The  Balance  Sheet  of  Armaments  and  Defence  Measures 
at  30  September  1938  and  at  3  September  1939 

In  another  volume  of  the  Survey1  the  point  was  stressed  that,  however  much 
Britain  and  France  might  gain  relatively  to  their  own  former  armaments 
position  by  the  year’s  respite  won  by  the  Munich  Agreement,  they  could 
not  hope  to  gain  absolutely  because  of  Germany’s  greater  industrial  produc¬ 
tion.  In  the  year  1939  Germany  approached  the  apogee  of  her  rearmament 
effort  and  began  to  reap  to  the  full  the  results  of  her  previous  preparation 
of  her  industries  for  war  production.  In  Great  Britain  and  France  the  year 
was  marked  by  striking  improvements  in  certain  directions,  but  in  the 
main  it  was  a  year  of  good,  but  tardy,  resolves  which  could  not  mature  in 
time.  Neither  Great  Britain  nor  France  had  begun  to  bestir  herself  in 
earnest  until  at  the  most  two  years  earlier,  and  neither  had  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  for  full-scale  rearmament  by  reorganizing  the  national  economy. 
Britain  did  not  take  the  essential  step  of  setting  up  a  Ministry  of  Supply 
until  April  1939  (so  late  in  the  day  that  it  was  at  first  almost  more  of  a 
hindrance  than  a  help),  while  France  did  not  take  equivalent  steps  until 
after  war  had  begun.2 

What  might  have  appeared  in  themselves  to  be  obvious  precautions 
entailed  for  Britain  and  France  not  merely  organizational  or  administra¬ 
tive  changes  but  a  departure  from  cherished  traditions  of  laissez-faire’, 
indeed,  they  savoured  to  some  extent  of  dictatorship.  In  Britain  even  the 
introduction  of  military  conscription  on  1  May  1939  was  a  major  change  in 
principle,  as  well  as  an  important,  if  long-term,  defensive  measure.  Finally, 
the  efforts  of  the  French  and  British  Governments  continued  to  be  ham¬ 
pered  by  reluctance  to  abandon  the  idea  of  ‘appeasement’,  with  the  result 
that  the  Governments  failed  to  instil  the  requisite  sense  of  urgency  in  the 
minds  of  their  peoples  and  of  those  entrusted  with  the  task  of  rearmament. 
These,  in  broad  terms,  are  the  factors  which  lie  behind  the  figures  on  the 
balance  sheet  of  the  democracies’  rearmament  in  the  last  year  of  peace. 

(a)  In  the  Air 

When  the  Munich  crisis  overtook  her  Britain  was  working  towards 
a  first-line  aircraft  strength  of  1,750  by  31  March  1939  and  a  metropolitan 

1  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  460  seqq.  2  See  below,  pp.  709-11. 
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air  force  of  2,373  first-line  aircraft  with  reserves  by  31  March  1940,1  and 
at  the  actual  time  of  the  crisis  it  is  generally  assumed  that  she  could  have 
put  in  line  about  1,500  aircraft,  though  of  these  only  a  small  proportion 
could  be  considered  as  really  up  to  date.  At  that  time  out  of  thirty  opera¬ 
tional  squadrons  only  one  was  equipped  with  Spitfires,  and  five  were  in 
process  of  being  equipped  with  the  famous  Hurricane  fighter;  and  many 
bomber  squadrons  were  equipped  with  types  already  obsolescent,  if  not 
obsolete.  A  year  later,  when  war  broke  out,  in  spite  of  Government 
assurances  in  the  meantime  that  the  plan  for  1,750  first-line  aircraft  had 
been  fulfilled,  it  would  appear  that  the  first-line  strength  was  still  in  the 
region  of  1,500,  for  the  current  Air  Force  List  showed  only  125  squadrons. 
In  view  of  the  undoubtedly  remarkable  increase  in  the  rate  of  production 
of  aircraft  this  was  certainly  surprising  and  caused  considerable  public 
anxiety.  Probably  the  main  reason  for  the  failure  to  fulfil  the  plan  lay  in 
the  laudable  desire  to  have  a  first  line  composed  only  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  machines.  It  became,  therefore,  not  so  much  a  question  of  creating 
new  squadrons  as  of  remounting  existing  ones. 

By  July  1939  Britain  had  twenty-six  squadrons  of  modern  8-gun  fighters; 
indeed,  the  proportion  of  fighters  had  risen  sharply  since  the  year  before 
owing  to  a  change  of  policy  which  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  section.2 
This  change  was  reflected  in  the  fact  that  about  130  fighters  per  month 
were  being  produced  in  the  summer  of  1939  against  about  thirty  per  month 
a  year  earlier.  Nor  was  this  increase  at  the  expense  of  bomber  production, 
which  increased  over  the  same  period  from  about  120  to  about  320  per 
month.  Indeed,  the  total  monthly  production  of  military  aircraft  rose 
from  about  250  in  August  1938  to  about  780  in  September  1939. 3  More¬ 
over,  over  and  above  the  increase  in  numbers,  there  was  a  pronounced 
increase  in  size  (in  the  case  of  bombers)  and  in  speed,  gunpower,  &c. 
(in  the  case  of  fighters) . 

The  picture  of  the  French  air  strength  situation  is  as  obscure  in  detail  as 
it  is  plain  in  its  broad  outlines.4  To  say  that  the  rate  of  production  was 
increased  five  or  six  times  during  the  last  year  before  the  war  would  be 
misleading  without  remembering  that,  on  the  admission  of  Guy  La 
Chambre,  the  French  Minister  for  Air,  an  average  of  only  thirty-nine 
aircraft  a  month  had  been  achieved  in  the  summer  of  1938.  By  September 
1939  the  rate  had  probably  reached  a  figure  of  between  200  and  300  a 

1  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  495.  For  this  Scheme  L  of  April  1938,  for  a  total  air  strength  of 
12,000  in  two  years,  see  also  M.  M.  Postan:  British  War  Production  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1952), 
p.  ’18  (in  History  of  the  Second  World  War:  United  Kingdom  Civil  Series,  ed.  W.  K.  Hancock);  and 
for  the  modification  of  the  Scheme  in  September  1938  see  ibid.  Appendix  3,  table  F,  p.  372. 

2  See  below,  pp.  722-4. 

3  For  details  of  monthly  deliveries  of  new  aircraft  in  the  United  Kingdom  between  September 
1938  and  September  1939  see  Postan,  op.  cit.  Appendix  4,  p.  484. 

4  See  also  below,  pp.  718-25. 
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month,1  but,  since  according  to  La  Chambre  the  rate  had  risen  to  only  ioo 
a  month  by  February  1939,  the  increase  came  too  late  to  re-equip  more 
than  half  of  the  first-line  squadrons. 

According  to  official  French  figures,2  an  increased  rate  in  the  production 
of  fighters  was,  as  in  Britain,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  last  year’s 
achievement,  rising  from  five  per  month  in  the  summer  of  1938  to  191  per 
month  in  the  summer  of  1939.  During  this  period,  also,  French  produc¬ 
tion  was  supplemented  to  a  fairly  considerable  extent  by  purchases  of 
fighter  aircraft  in  the  United  States,  yet  during  the  Battle  of  France  in  the 
summer  of  1940  French  fighter  strength  appears,  even  from  the  most 
optimistic  estimate,  barely  to  have  exceeded  500. 3  Since  the  ultimate 
first-line  strength  must  have  owed  not  a  little  to  American  purchases,  the 
official  claims  for  French  production  of  fighters  would  seem  to  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  In  regard  to  bombers,  the  French  position  was  still 
more  serious.  According  to  official  figures,  only  twelve  bombers  a  month 
were  being  produced  in  the  summer  of  1939  compared  to  fourteen  a  month 
in  the  summer  of  1938,  and  none  of  the  390  available  at  the  outbreak  of 
war  could  be  classified  as  up  to  date.4 

Thus,  in  both  France  and  Britain,  whereas  the  rate  of  production  of 
aircraft  apparently  increased  considerably  during  1938-9,  there  was  little 
or  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  actual  numbers  of  aircraft  composing 
their  respective  first  lines.  In  Germany,  however,  the  reverse  was  the  case. 
German  first-line  strength,  which  in  September  1938  had  stood  at  2,928, 
rose  by  September  1939  to  3,750 — an  increase  of  over  800. 5  On  the  other 
hand,  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  production  of  aircraft  was  slight  in  com¬ 
parison  both  with  that  of  France  and  Britain  and  with  Germany’s  own 
former  record.  In  September  1938  the  rate  had  been  about  450  a  month; 
in  September  1939  it  was  approaching  700  a  month.  It  remained  on  the 
scale  of  about  800  a  month  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  until  the  first  military 
checks  and  reverses  necessitated  a  big  new  drive  to  increase  it.  The  truth 
was  that  Germany  had  reached  the  limit  of  her  air  expansion.  The  supply 
of  skilled  workers  for  aircraft  production  was  almost  exhausted,  and  military 
service  had  claimed  the  lower  age  groups.  Moreover,  after  a  sort  of  re¬ 
hearsal  for  mass  production  between  1935  and  1 937s  it  became  necessary, 
if  Germany  was  to  keep  abreast  of  modern  developments  in  aircraft  design, 

1  La  Chambre,  at  the  Riom  Trial  (6  March  1942),  said  285  (see  Tissier:  Riom  Trial ,  p.  63); 
Georges  Bonnet  ( De  Washington  au  Quai  d'Orsay  (Geneva,  Editions  du  Cheval  Aile,  1946), 
Annex  vii)  gives  ‘over  200’. 

2  Figures  given  by  the  French  Air  Ministry  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  September 
1939,  as  quoted  ibid.  Annex  ix. 

3  See  below,  p.  724,  note  6. 

4  See  below,  p.  725. 

5  Figures  taken  from  captured  German  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Air  Ministry. 
They  show  an  inferiority  in  1938  of  British  to  German  first-line  strength  up  to  60  per  cent.,  and  a 
slight  inferiority  in  monthly  output  until  1939. 
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systematically  to  retool  the  aircraft  industry,  and  this  inevitably  involved 
a  slowing  down  of  output. 

With  the  German  air  force,  as  with  the  French  and  British,  the  increase 
in  fighter  strength  in  the  last  year  before  the  war  was  proportionately 
greater  than  the  increase  in  bomber  strength.1  Nevertheless,  its  bomber 
strength  in  1939  was  extremely  formidable  and  included  1,270  twin- 
engined  bombers,2  mostly  Heinkel  1 1 1  and  Dornier  17,  with  a  few  of  the 
new  Junkers  88  which  had  gone  into  production  earlier  in  the  year.  It 
could  also  muster  335  Junkers  87  dive-bombers,  a  weapon  completely 
absent  from  the  armouries  of  France  and  Britain.3  Indeed,  if  the  French 
and  the  British  were  in  a  more  favourable  position  for  waging  war  in  the 
air  in  September  1939  than  they  had  been  a  year  earlier,  so  too  were  the 
Germans.  Yet  behind  their  redoubtable  first  line  of  3,750  they  had  but 
a  small  reserve,  varying  between  10  and  25  per  cent,  of  first-line  strength 
according  to  individual  types.  This  was  partly  the  outcome  of  the  recent 
slowing  down  of  production  and  partly  the  expression  of  Hitler’s  desire 
for  a  lightning  war.  Therefore  much  depended  for  Germany  on  obtaining 
the  right  conditions  for  the  use  of  the  kind  of  air  force  which  she  had  evolved. 
In  the  event,  these  conditions  were  granted  to  her,  since,  after  the  Blitz¬ 
krieg  in  Poland,  she  had  the  long  period  of  the  ‘phony  war’  in  which  to 
recoup  her  strength  for  the  next  series  of  lightning  strokes. 

(b)  On  Land 

At  least  until  the  Munich  crisis  the  army  had  been  a  bad  third  in  the 
list  of  Britain’s  defence  priorities.  In  negotiations  with  France  great  stress 
had  been  laid  upon  the  idea  that  Britain’s  contribution  to  a  joint  defensive 
effort  would  principally  take  the  form  of  sea  and  air  support,  and  that  this 
must  necessarily  be  at  the  expense  of  support  on  land.  Hence  the  French 
had  been  told  that  the  most  that  they  could  expect  was  two  divisions  at  the 
start — and  that  even  this  contribution  was  problematical.4  This  was  the 
outcome  of  the  comforting  and  frugal  doctrine  of  ‘limited  liability’.  After 
Munich,  and  still  more  after  the  seizure  of  Prague,  the  British,  under 
continued  French  pressure,  came  to  realize  that,  not  only  must  land  support 
be  given  to  France  without  question,  but  that  such  support,  to  be  effective, 

1  According  to  figures  given  by  Churchill  ( Second  World  War,  i.  264;  U.S.  edition,  i.  338),  the 
relative  increases  in  the  two  branches  were : 

1938  Bombers  1,466 

Fighters  920 

1939  Bombers  1,553 

Fighters  1,090 

2  These  figures  are  taken  from  captured  German  documents.  3  See  below,  p.  725. 

4  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  557.  Even  after  Munich,  on  1  November  1938,  in  rejecting  a  proposal 

for  setting  up  a  Ministry  of  Supply,  Chamberlain  gave  as  one  reason  that  ‘we  are  not  now  con¬ 
templating  the  equipment  of  an  army  on  a  continental  basis’  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  340, 
col.  86). 
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must  be  on  a  far  larger  scale:  the  French  might  even  ask  for  enough  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  Czechoslovakia’s  thirty-five  divisions.  Hence  the 
adoption  in  the  last  months  of  peace  of  a  series  of  measures  and  plans 
which  could  not  possibly  be  implemented  in  the  little  time  remaining. 
Thus  the  Field  Force  was  progressively  increased,  on  paper,  up  to  sixteen 
times  its  original  size;  the  Territorial  Army  was  doubled;  and  at  last,  on 
i  May  1939,  the  most  revolutionary  step  of  all  was  taken  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  military  conscription.1  But  from  the  practical  point  of  view  this  last 
step  was  nugatory,  because  the  prospect  of  training  and  arming  the  men 
called  up  was  remote  in  view  of  the  preceding  increase  in  the  Territorial 
Army  and  the  Field  Force.  However,  the  introduction  of  conscription 
was  undeniably  a  gesture  of  great  symbolic  significance  in  the  eyes  of 
France  and  also  of  those  other  European  nations  on  whom  Britain  was 
just  then  lavishing  guarantees. 

The  measures  taken  to  increase  the  size  of  the  army  did  not,  for  some 
months  after  the  Munich  Conference,  affect  the  decision  to  send  only  two 
divisions  to  France  at  first,  to  be  followed  by  two  more  when  circumstances 
permitted.  Later  it  was  decided  that  four  divisions  should  be  sent  in  the 
first  wave,  and  this  was  in  fact  all  that  was  actually  sent  in  September- 
October  1939.  These  are  the  hard  facts  against  which  the  War  Minister’s 
announcements  regarding  the  Territorial  Army  and  the  Field  Force  must 
be  viewed. 

On  8  March  1939  Hore-Belisha  announced  that  the  Field  Force  for  use 
in  a  European  theatre  of  war  would  consist  of  nineteen  divisions,  composed 
as  follows :  of  the  Regular  Army,  four  infantry  divisions  and  two  armoured 
divisions;  of  the  Territorial  Army,  nine  infantry  divisions,  three  motorized 
divisions,  and  one  armoured  division.  In  addition  there  were  to  be  two 
Territorial  cavalry  brigades.  He  confirmed— as  indeed  was  already  clear 
from  his  analysis — that  it  was  intended  to  put  the  Territorial  Army  on 
a  level  with  the  Regular  Army,  not  only  as  to  training  and  equipment,  but 
also  as  to  functions  and  duties.  More  than  this,  the  Territorial  Army 
would  now  form  the  bulk  of  the  Field  Force.  With  this  object  in  view  the 
field  units  of  the  Territorial  Army  had  been  reorganized  in  the  previous 
October  to  form  the  thirteen  divisions  described  above.  Therefore,  when 
on  29  March  the  War  Minister  announced  the  doubling  of  the  Territorial 
Army  it  was  automatically  assumed  that  through  the  doubling  of  the 
field  units,  making  twenty-six,  plus  the  six  divisions  of  the  Regular  Army 
as  before,  a  Field  Force  of  thirty-two  divisions  would  ultimately  be  avail- 

1  The  Military  Training  Bill  was  finally  passed  on  18  May  and  received  the  Royal  assent 
before  the  month  was  out.  It  provided  for  six  months’  compulsory  training  of  men  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-one,  and  affected  roughly  200,000.  The  first  batch  of  militiamen  was 
called  up  on  14  July  1939,  the  second  on  15  September.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Act  was 
superseded  by  the  National  Service  (Armed  Forces)  Act,  which  imposed  obligatory  service  upon 
men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-one,  to  be  called  up  as  required. 
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able.1  But,  in  justice,  it  was  probably  the  public,  rather  than  the  War  Mini¬ 
ster,  who  were  inclined  to  count  their  chickens  before  they  were  hatched. 
For  Hore-Belisha,  in  making  his  announcement,  added:  ‘The  state  of  our 
production  is  such  that  it  may,  I  hope,  safely  be  predicted  that  the  whole 
of  the  Regular  divisions  of  our  striking  force  will  be  equipped  for  action  .  .  . 
within  the  coming  financial  year.  I  except  the  new  armoured  division, 
not  yet  created.’2  This  could  only  mean  that  he  did  not  expect  for  a  long 
time  to  have  a  Field  Force  of  more  than  five  Regular  divisions— four  in¬ 
fantry  plus  the  only  armoured  division  then  in  existence,  the  so-called 
‘Mobile  Division’.3 

The  armoured  divisions  were  at  once  the  most  valuable  and  the  hardest 
part  to  equip  of  the  Field  Force,  for,  as  Hore-Belisha  had  said:  ‘The  most 
recalcitrant  element  in  our  production  has  been  the  tank.’4  Three  armoured 
divisions  (two  Regular,  one  Territorial)  and  five  army  tank  brigades 
were  envisaged  in  the  above-mentioned  plans ;  but  when  war  came  there 
was  only  one  armoured  division  and  one  army  tank  brigade  in  existence 
and  neither  of  these  was  more  than  partially  equipped  with  the  right  tanks. 
The  divisional  cavalry  units  were  better  equipped  because  they  only 
needed  light  tanks  and  armoured  machine-gun  carriers,  of  which  an 
adequate  number  were  being  produced— enough  to  allow  for  training  as 
well.  In  the  heavier  categories,  on  the  other  hand,  training  was  handi¬ 
capped  by  lack  of  equipment.5 

There  was  little  expansion  open  to  the  French  army  during  the  last  year 
of  peace,6  although  a  reorganization,  along  more  efficient  lines,  of  the  men 
and  material  which  it  already  had  in  1938  might  have  rendered  these  far 
more  effective.  The  long-standing  system  of  compulsory  military  service 
enabled  the  army,  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  to  call  up  over  5 
million  men  of  whom  a  very  high  proportion  were  trained  reserves.  More¬ 
over,  on  31  March  1939,  the  French  Chamber  prolonged  for  an  unspeci¬ 
fied  period  the  law  of  17  March  1936,  providing  for  a  two-year  period  of 

1  The  thirty- two-division  programme  was  formally  approved  by  the  Cabinet  on  21  April 
1939;  and  this  was  not  the  final  limit  to  Britain’s  effort  on  land,  as  the  War  Cabinet  assured  the 
head  of  the  French  army  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  war  (Postan :  British  War  Production,  pp.  72,  73) . 

2  8  March  1939,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  344,  col.  2172. 

3  By  August  1939,  however,  five  infantry  divisions  appear  to  have  been  equipped.  At  a 
critical  stage  in  the  Anglo-Franco-Russian  discussions  in  Moscow  in  August  the  British  Military 
Mission  was  strongly  pressed  by  Voroshilov  for  details  of  the  British  land  force  that  would  be 
available  if  war  broke  out  in  the  immediate  future.  General  Heywood’s  reply  was:  ‘At  the 
moment,  there  are  five  regular  divisions  and  one  mechanized  division  in  England.  These  have 
been  practically  brought  up  to  war  establishment  as  far  as  personnel  is  concerned  by  the  recall 
of  reservists’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vii,  Appendix  II,  p.  568).  For  the  significance  of  this  exchange  see 
above,  pp.  483-4. 

4  8  March  1939,  H.C.  Deb.  loc.  cit.  5  See  below,  pp.  726seqq. 

6  Nevertheless,  the  decrees  of  20  March  1939  provided  that  the  cadres  of  the  professional  army 
were  to  be  increased  from  30,638  officers  to  31,060  and  2,500  new  N.C.O.s  appointed,  and  that 
new  formations  of  Maghribi  levies  were  to  be  raised.  The  Government  were  also  empowered  to 
retain  with  the  colours,  or  call  up,  anyone  whose  services  were  deemed  necessary. 
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service,  and  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  Government  to  recall  reservists 
at  any  time.  Nevertheless,  the  year’s  ‘respite’  after  the  Munich  Conference 
could  not  but  put  France  in  a  relatively  worse  position  vis-a-vis  Germany, 
who  had  only  instituted  conscription  in  1935  and  therefore  by  1938  had 
barely  begun  to  reap  her  advantage  in  respect  of  a  population  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  France. 

A  series  of  decrees  promulgated  on  20  March  1939?  under  the  special 
powers  granted  to  the  French  Government  by  a  bill  which  had  become 
law  on  the  previous  day,  contained  measures  for  obtaining  priority  for 
defence  orders,  for  the  direction  of  labour  into  defence  industries,  and  the 
institution  therein  of  a  sixty-hour  working  week;1  but  these  measures 
were  largely  stultified  by  constantly  recurring  strikes,  by  lack  of  raw 
materials,  and  by  the  small  productive  capacity  of  industry  which  was 
due  to  the  past  failure  to  reorganize  and  re-equip  it.  Consequently, 
weapons  continued  to  emerge  in  a  mere  trickle,  and  in  tanks  and  guns,  as  in 
aircraft,  the  front  line  perforce  continued  to  rely  on  a  high  proportion  of 
obsolete  material.  Nevertheless  it  would  appear,  if  an  average  is  struck 
between  the  estimates  of  witnesses  at  the  Riom  Trial,  that  about  2,200 
modern  tanks  were  available  in  September  1939.  Although  this  still  left 
the  Germans  in  a  fairly  considerable  numerical  superiority,  qualitatively 
the  opposing  forces  were  at  this  date  probably  fairly  evenly  matched,  for 
the  German  heavy  tanks,  which  were  to  be  the  core  of  the  Panzers  in  May 
1940,  had  not  yet  begun  to  emerge  from  the  factories  in  quantity.  How¬ 
ever,  any  comparison,  whether  on  the  quantitative  or  the  qualitative  basis, 
is  difficult,  owing  to  the  entirely  different  theory  of  the  use  of  tanks  obtaining 
on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other.2  The  Germans  had  no  tanks  other  than 
those  in  their  armoured  formations,  while  the  French  had  a  slightly  larger 
proportion  of  tanks  in  non-divisional  battalions  than  they  had  in  their 
armoured  formations.  This  meant  not  only  that  the  French  had  a  higher 
proportion  of  light  tanks  than  the  Germans  (for,  unlike  the  British,  the 
French  used  light  tanks  for  infantry  support),  but  that  their  total  tank 
strength  was  dissipated  and  thus  rendered  even  less  of  a  match  for  the 
Panzers  than  it  need  have  been. 

In  spite  of  all  the  exhortations  of  de  Gaulle  and  Reynaud,  in  spite  even 
of  the  promises  of  Daladier  to  create  heavy  armoured  divisions,  France 
entered  the  war  with  only  the  two  light  mechanized  divisions  which  she 
had  had  the  year  before.  Not  until  December  1938  was  the  creation  of  two 
armoured  divisions  ( divisions  cuirassees)  decided  upon,  and  these  were  not 
set  up  until  January  1940.  But,  here  again,  superficial  comparisons  or 
deductions  are  misleading,  because  the  light  mechanized  division  was  a  far 
more  formidable  affair  than  its  name  implied  and  because  the  French 
Somua  and  ‘B’  type  tanks  were  better  than  anything  that  the  Germans  had 

1  See  also  below,  pp.  703-4,  706-8.  2  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  545-55,  and  below,  pp.  727-8. 
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in  the  same  categories.  On  the  other  hand,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  French  tank  force  was  composed  of  these  types,  and  the  bulk  of  it 
consisted  of  light  tanks  which  were  inferior  to  their  German  counterparts 
in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity.1 

In  1939,  as  in  1938,  Germany  could  mobilize  over  5  million  men  im¬ 
mediately.  In  1938  a  very  small  proportion  of  these  had  been  trained 
reserves,  of  which  the  French  army  contained  a  high  percentage;  but 
during  the  ensuing  year  the  disproportion  in  this  respect  began  to  dis¬ 
appear,  as  German  reserves  began  to  accumulate  in  the  course  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  conscription.  Moreover,  in  virtue  of  her  much  greater  population, 
Germany  could  in  time  of  war  form  four  infantry  divisions  for  every  one 
peace-time  Regular  division,  whereas  France  could  only  form  three  for 
every  one.2  At  the  same  time  a  much  greater  proportion  of  man-power 
could  be  kept  in  industry  than  was  possible  in  France.  Furthermore, 
industrial  mobilization,  which  in  France  conflicted  with  military  mobiliza¬ 
tion  when  the  time  came,  was  more  supple  in  Germany  and  had  been 
progressively  put  into  action  some  months  before  war  broke  out. 

In  regard  to  Germany’s  mechanized  strength,  the  five  Panzer  divisions 
of  1938  had  risen  to  seven  in  August  1939,  and  to  ten  by  the  time  of  the 
Battle  of  France  in  June  1940.  At  their  original  establishment  ten  divisions 
should  have  had  over  4, 1 00  tanks,  but  the  establishment  underwent  a  reduc¬ 
tion,  and  actually  just  under  3,000  tanks  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  France, 
of  which  1 ,000,  at  least,  were  heavy.  This  still  gave  the  Germans  a  numeri¬ 
cal  superiority  over  the  French  of  several  hundred  tanks,  apart  from  certain 
other  advantages  in  the  matter  of  quality  and  organization  which  have 
already  been  described.  Finally,  although  the  British  contribution  was 
reckoned  at  600  tanks,3  it  was  too  inferior  qualitatively  to  redress  the 
balance. 


(c)  At  Sea 

Already  at  the  time  of  the  Munich  crisis  Great  Britain  had  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  her  naval  strength.  As  Churchill  said  soon  afterwards : 
‘It  is  the  only  one  of  our  defence  services  which  is  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency 
and  which  is  far  stronger  relatively  to  Europe  than  it  was  in  1914.’4  The 
naval  rearmament  begun  in  1936  had  already  produced  its  first-fruits  and 
was  still  steadily  rising  in  volume.  During  the  financial  year  1938-9  fifty- 

1  See  below,  pp.  727-9. 

2  Gamelin:  Servir  i.  145.  Nevertheless,  as  Gamelin  points  out,  this  meant  that  the  total  of 
French  formations  had  a  larger  Regular  basis  than  had  those  of  the  Germans. 

3  See  ibid.  p.  157. 

4  Statement  to  the  Press  Association,  published  in  The  Times ,  5  November  1938.  Although 
British  strength  in  major  surface  warships  was  considered  adequate,  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
destroyers,  trawlers,  and  other  small  craft;  coastal  defences  were  far  from  complete;  and  the 
anti-aircraft  defences  of  the  ports  were  rudimentary. 
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three  warships  were  added  to  the  Royal  Navy,  and  during  1939  sixty 
more.  The  new  mood  induced  by  the  crisis  had,  however,  led  to  discussions 
which  were  held  late  in  1938  and  early  in  1939;  and  in  July  1939  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  authorized  preparations  for  a  new  scale 
of  construction.  After  August  financial  objections  to  the  attainment  of 
a  ‘two-power’  standard  disappeared,  and,  broadly  speaking,  this  now  be¬ 
came  the  Admiralty’s  long-term  objective.  In  January  1939  the  tonnage 
of  the  British  fleet  was  more  than  the  tonnage  of  the  French,  Italian,  and 
German  fleets  put  together,  and,  moreover,  British  tonnage  under  con¬ 
struction  was  also  more  than  all  three  put  together.  Indeed,  the  amount 
of  new  construction  in  other  countries,  apart  from  that  of  submarines,  had 
tended  to  diminish  since  the  start  of  the  British  rearmament  programme. 
In  any  case,  no  other  European  country  possessed  such  resources  for  war¬ 
ship  production  and  naval  armament  as  Britain.  The  first  of  the  five  new 
battleships  laid  down  in  1937  were  already  nearing  completion  (the  King 
George  V  was  launched  in  February  1939);  Britain  had  also  a  larger  pro¬ 
gramme  of  aircraft  carriers  in  hand  than  any  other  Power.  Her  cruiser 
position,  which  had  become  dangerously  inadequate  during  the  years  of 
limitation,  had  also  materially  improved  as  a  result  of  the  current  pro¬ 
gramme.1  France  had  three  cruisers  building  at  the  turn  of  the  year 
1 938-9;  but  Italy  had  no  cruisers  building  at  all  at  this  date.  On  the  other 
hand,  Germany,  at  the  same  time  as  she  exercised  her  right  under  the 
Anglo-German  Naval  Agreement  of  1935  to  parity  with  Britain  in  sub¬ 
marines  in  December  1938,  also  announced  her  intention  of  transferring 
her  two  newest  cruisers  to  the  higher  of  the  two  categories  allowed  under 
the  same  agreement,  thereby  increasing  their  armament.2  This  would 
give  Germany  five  io,ooo-ton  8-inch  cruisers  (of  which  one  was  ready  at 
the  outbreak  of  war,  and  two  more  were  expected  to  be  ready  by  the 
middle  of  1940)  and  at  the  same  time  increased  the  margin,  already  large, 
in  which  she  could  build  the  smaller  type  of  the  lower  category.3 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  only  branch  in  which  Britain  had  to  fear 
competition  of  a  threatening  kind  was  in  submarines.  In  recent  years  by 
far  the  largest  programmes  of  submarine  construction  undertaken  had  been 
those  of  Germany  and  Italy — not  only  in  volume,  but  in  rate  of  execution. 
There  was  also  undoubtedly  considerable  building  of  this  class  in  Russia, 
though  little  was  known  about  the  exact  extent.4  Until  the  Anglo-German 

1  It  was  still  not  up  to  the  complement  of  seventy,  which  for  many  years  after  the  First  World 
War  the  Admiralty  had  considered  the  minimum  with  which  their  responsibilities  could  be  met. 
In  1939  the  effective  cruiser  strength,  including  the  Dominion  navies,  was  fifty-eight  (Capt.  S.  W. 
Roskill,  R.N. :  The  War  at  Sea ,  1939-1945  (London,  H.M.S.O.,  1954),  i.  45  (in  History  of  the  Second 
World  War:  U.K.  Military  Series,  ed.  J.  R.  M.  Butler)).  For  the  naval  strength  of  the  British  Empire 
in  1939  see  ibid.  p.  50.  For  programmes  of  new  British  naval  construction,  1938  to  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  1939,  see  Postan:  British  War  Production,  p.  469,  table  B. 

2  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  168,  170-1.  3  Roskill,  op.  cit.  i.  58-59. 

4  The  instructions  that  were  drawn  up  for  the  British  Military  Mission  that  went  to  Moscow 
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Agreement  of  1935  gave  Germany  the  right  to  build  submarines  she  had 
none — at  any  rate  completed.  At  the  naval  review  held  at  Kiel  on  22  August 
1938,  however,  there  were  thirty-seven  submarines  in  the  lines,  and  thirty- 
one  more  were  then  built  or  building.  At  the  end  of  1938  Germany  had 
more  submarines  built  and  building  than  Britain,  although  the  total 
tonnage,  in  accordance  with  the  Anglo-German  Agreement,  was  within 
45  per  cent,  of  the  British.  This  was  possibly  because  nearly  half  the  total 
were  of  the  small  coastal  type  of  250  tons. 

In  December  1938  Germany  invoked  the  clause  in  the  naval  agreement 
whereby,  in  ‘special  circumstances’  and  after  due  notification  of  the  British 
Government,  she  could  build  up  to  100  per  cent,  of  the  British  submarine 
tonnage.1  The  ‘special  circumstances’  were  alleged  to  be  the  growth  of  the 
Russian  submarine  force,  but  the  motive  was  really  to  enable  Germany  to 
provide  herself  with  a  number  of  large  ocean-going  vessels  of  1,000  tons  or 
more,  which  the  45  per  cent,  limitation  rendered  difficult  if  not  impossible. 
She  entered  the  war  with  fifty-six  submarines,  ten  of  them  not  fully  opera¬ 
tional.  Italian  submarine  strength  was  also  steadily  mounting  and  was 
said  to  be  aiming  at  170  submarines  by  1941.  For  the  present,  however, 
this  was  offset  by  the  powerful  French  submarine  fleet,  which,  at  least  in 
1938,  had  still  the  largest  tonnage  among  the  European  Powers.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  rate  of  construction,  in  this  as  in  other  classes,  was  retarded 
by  the  social  and  economic  ills  of  the  France  of  the  day,  so  that  Reynaud 
could  tell  the  Senate  (27  December  1938)  that  France  took  eighteen  months 
to  build  a  submarine,  while  Germany  could  build  one  in  eight  months. 
Likewise  France,  in  spite  of  being  untrammelled  by  treaty  limitations,  and 
although  she  had  laid  down  four  capital  ships  long  before  Britain  could  even 
start,  had  only  two  of  these  completed  before  war  came— the  battle  cruisers 
Dunkerque  and  Strasbourg ,  laid  down  in  1932  and  1934  respectively.2  The 
German  answer  to  these  was  the  construction  of  the  battle  cruisers  Scharn- 
horst  and  Gneisenau ,  and  the  Italian  answer  was  that  of  the  much-vaunted 
battleships  Littorio  and  Vittorio  Veneto,  which  were  almost  completed  when 
war  came. 

Germany  also  had  had  the  advantage  of  being  unhampered  by  treaty 
limitations  on  the  size  of  battleships  and,  even  after  ostensibly  submitting 
herself  to  a  35,000-ton  limitation  under  the  further  Anglo-German  Naval 
Agreement  of  July  1937, 3  continued  to  build  the  Bismarck  and  Tirpitz  on 

in  August  1939  (see  above,  pp.  480  seqq.)  contained  an  estimate  of  the  strength  and  disposition 
of  the  Russian  naval  forces  in  northern  waters,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Black  Sea.  According  to  this 
estimate,  the  U.S.S.R.  had  fifty-three  submarines  in  the  Baltic  Fleet  (about  twenty  of  them 
being  of  only  180  tons),  nineteen  in  the  Northern  Fleet,  based  on  Murmansk,  and  forty-eight  in 
the  Black  Sea  Fleet.  The  submarine  arm  was  believed  to  be  ‘considerably  more  efficient  than 
the  other  branches’  ( D.Brit.F.P .  vi,  Appendix  V,  pp.  783-4). 

1  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  167-72. 

2  For  the  general  disposition  of  the  French  navy  in  1 939  see  Roskill :  The  War  at  Sea,  1939-1945, 

i.  51.  3  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  444  and  note. 
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a  much  greater  scale.  At  the  same  time  the  development  of  the  German 
navy  was  strictly  governed,  first,  by  the  amount  of  shipbuilding  which  the 
German  yards  could  undertake,  and,  secondly,  by  the  type  of  warfare  to 
be  waged.  Raeder  claimed  at  Nuremberg  to  have  tried  to  build  a  small 
‘balanced  fleet’,  to  hold  its  own  with  other  European  navies,  but  with  no 
pretensions  to  challenge  the  British  navy.  After  the  Munich  Conference, 
foreseeing  that  an  eventual  clash  with  Britain  was  inevitable,  he  was 
obliged  drastically  and  rapidly  to  overhaul  his  plans.  He  realized  that 
Germany’s  only  hope  was  to  go  all  out  for  U-boats  and  fast,  powerful 
surface  ships  to  act  as  independent  units  harassing  Britain’s  long  sea  com¬ 
munications  and  merchant  shipping.  This  policy  became  manifest  in  the 
post-Munich  ‘Z’  plan.1  This,  however,  owing  to  Hitler’s  comforting  assur¬ 
ances,  was  still  a  relatively  long-term  plan  (the  target  date  for  completion 
was  1944-5),  and  as  war  grew  perceptibly  nearer  it  had  to  be  revised  and 
accelerated  in  order  to  give  absolute  priority  to  U-boats  and  battleships. 

When  war  broke  out  the  German  fleet  was  already  a  powerful  and  com¬ 
pact  weapon  on  the  right  lines  for  Raeder’s  revised  policy  and  stronger 
than  it  had  been  a  year  earlier,  but  it  was  still  only  a  shadow  of  the  fleet 
envisaged  by  the  ‘Z’  plan  and  required  to  meet  the  situation.  Raeder  re¬ 
corded  his  bitter  feelings  at  the  time : 

As  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned,  obviously  it  is  in  no  way  adequately  equipped 
for  the  great  struggle  with  Great  Britain  by  the  autumn  of  1939.  .  .  .  The  sub¬ 
marine  arm  is  still  much  too  weak  ...  to  have  any  decisive  effect  on  the  war. 
The  surface  forces,  moreover,  are  so  inferior  in  number  and  strength  to  those  of 
the  British  Fleet  that,  even  at  full  strength,  they  can  do  no  more  than  show  that 
they  know  how  to  die  gallantly  and  thus  are  willing  to  create  the  foundations  for 
later  reconstruction.2 


(d)  Civil  Defence 

The  backward  state  of  air-raid  precautions  (A.R.P.)  was  perhaps  the 
blackest  spot  in  Britain’s  defensive  situation  at  the  time  of  the  Munich 
crisis,  and  this  consideration,  in  the  common  view,  afforded  the  chiefjustifi- 
cation  for  avoiding  war  in  September  1938.  In  the  reorganization  which 
followed  the  crisis,  the  appointment  on  1  November  1 938  of  Sir  John  Ander¬ 
son  to  be  Minister  of  Civilian  Defence  was,  therefore,  regarded  as  of  cardinal 
importance,  and,  in  view  of  his  reputation  for  administrative  ability,  of 
good  augury  also.  Anderson  was  at  the  same  time  given  responsibility 

1  For  the  history  of  the  German  navy  since  the  First  World  War  and  for  Raeder’s  long¬ 
term  ‘Z’  plan  and  its  abandonment  see  Roskill:  The  War  at  Sea,  1939-1945,  i.  51-58.  A  navy  of 
modern  ships  was  planned,  which  by  1942,  the  year  for  which  war  was  originally  foreseen, 
should  consist  of  13  battleships,  33  cruisers,  4  aircraft  carriers,  250  U-boats,  and  a  large  number 
of  destroyers. 

2  Document  dated  3  September  1939,  signed  by  Raeder  and  countersigned  by  Assmann, 
reproduced  in  Anthony  Martienssen:  Hitler  and  his  Admirals  (London,  Seeker  &  Warburg,  1948), 
pp.  20-21. 
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for  the  arrangements  for  voluntary  national  service,  on  which  A.R.P.  would 
very  largely  depend.  A  month  later,  on  1  December  1938,  he  produced 
a  scheme  comprising,  inter  alia,  a  voluntary  register  of  man-  and  woman- 
power  and  a  handbook  designed  to  show  the  members  of  every  household 
how  their  services  could  best  be  utilized.  Universal  registration  for  national 
service  was  to  be  compulsory  when  war  actually  broke  out,  but  not  before.1 
Soon  after  this  (21  December  1938)  Anderson  announced  that  steel  shelters 
were  to  be  provided  by  the  Government  for  the  protection  of  occupants  of 
small  houses  against  blast  and  splinters  from  bombs,  and  falling  debris 
from  damaged  buildings.  There  arose  at  this  time  a  considerable  agitation 
for  the  provision  of  deep  underground  shelters  capable  of  accommodating 
large  numbers  of  people  and  protecting  them  against  direct  hits  from  the 
largest  bombs,  but  Anderson  continued  to  prefer  a  policy  of  ‘dispersal’, 
with  partial  protection  at  home,  to  ‘concentration’  in  great  communal 
bomb-proof  shelters — partly,  no  doubt,  because  the  provision  of  deep 
shelters  would  clearly  take  time  and  time  might  be  running  short. 

A  substantial  advance  in  the  preparation  of  civil  defence  was  marked  by 
the  Civil  Defence  Bill,  published  on  24  March  1939  and  involving  an 
expenditure  of  £25  million.  The  bill  conferred  on  local  authorities  the 
right  to  enter  private  premises  in  order  to  carry  out  A.R.P.  work  and  to 
acquire  land  for  shelters.  It  imposed  upon  employers  the  obligation  of 
providing  protection  for  their  workpeople  and  also  provided  for  the  in¬ 
corporation  in  new  buildings  of  structural  precautions  and  air-raid  shelters. 
It  laid  down  camouflaging  and  darkening  regulations,  arranged  for  the 
evacuation  of  women  and  children  where  advisable,  and  generally  tackled 
A.R.P.  problems  in  a  manner  designed  to  cope  with  large-scale  and  fre¬ 
quent  air  attacks.  In  1938,  although  evacuation  had  been  planned  in 
principle,  no  practical  measures  had  been  worked  out  by  the  time  that  the 
crisis  arrived.  The  first  practical  evacuation  scheme,  drawn  up  early  in 
1939,  had  applied  to  school  children  only,  but  later  schemes  included 
mothers  of  children  of  school  age,  expectant  mothers,  old  persons,  and 
cripples.  Evacuation  of  all  these  classes  was  to  be  entirely  voluntary. 

By  1  August  1939  Anderson  was  able  to  report  enormous  progress.  Out 
of  the  2  million  A.R.P.  workers  asked  for,  1,900,000  men  and  women  had 
registered,  and  many  of  them  were  giving  full-time  voluntary  service, 
although  some  were  paid.  Some  million  steel  garden  shelters  had  been 
ordered  and  about  1  million  had  been  delivered;  these  were  capable  of 
giving  protection  to  nearly  6  million  people  in  vulnerable  areas.  There 
were,  however,  still  deficiencies  in  the  important  branches  of  the  auxiliary 
fire  service  and  ambulance  workers. 

Civil  Defence  was,  if  anything,  in  an  even  more  backward  state  in 
France  at  the  time  of  the  Munich  crisis  than  in  Britain.  The  two  countries, 

1  See  also  below,  p.  696. 
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however,  followed  different  policies  in  regard  to  A.R.P.  methods.  In  the 
first  place,  the  provision  of  gas  masks,  which  in  Britain  had  been  the  only 
satisfactory  feature  in  September  1938,  had  in  France  suffered  many  set¬ 
backs,  partly  owing  to  general  scepticism  about  their  efficacy,  and  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  members  of  the  public,  unless  they  were  destitute, 
had  to  pay  for  them.  In  March  1938  a  decision  was  taken  to  manufacture 
1  o  million  masks  and  hire  them  out  to  the  population  at  a  small  annual  rent, 
but  the  scheme  was  hamstrung  by  other  urgent  demands,  and  when,  at 
the  end  of  1938,  the  need  for  finding  money  to  purchase  fighter  aircraft 
from  abroad  became  acute,1  it  was  decided  to  do  so  largely  at  the  expense 
of  ‘passive  defence’ . 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Permanent  Committee  of  National  Defence  on 
5  December  1 938,2  at  which  the  rival  merits  of  active  and  passive  defence 
were  weighed,  Gamelin  observed  that  a  sum  of  820  million  francs  was 
earmarked  for  passive  defence,  and  that  most  of  the  measures  were  designed 
solely  to  impress  public  opinion.  Daladier  thereupon  declared  that  gas 
masks  were  useless  and  that  the  enormous  quantity  manufactured  in 
Britain  gave  only  the  illusion  of  protection.  He  thought,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  certain  measures  against  high-explosive  bombs  were  practical.  Even¬ 
tually,  it  was  decided  to  cut  the  passive  defence  budget  by  50  million  francs. 
Apart  from  this,  it  was  in  keeping  with  the  French  temperament  and  out¬ 
look  that  A.R.P.  should  meet  with  very  tepid  support  from  the  public. 
In  March  1939,  however,  when  Daladier  promulgated  a  spate  of  decrees 
under  his  special  powers,  measures  were  introduced  providing  for  the 
recruitment  of  additional  A.R.P.  specialists  and  for  the  assumption  of 
additional  powers  of  expropriation  for  the  development  of  A.R.P. 

The  aim  of  French  policy  in  the  matter  of  shelters  was  to  provide  com¬ 
plete  protection,  even  against  direct  hits,  for  a  certain  proportion  of  ‘key’ 
population;  partial  protection,  by  means  of  strengthened  cellars,  &c.,  for 
another  part  of  it;  and  finally  to  evacuate  all  the  rest  from  Paris.  Indeed, 
the  voluntary  evacuation  of  all  those  not  needed  for  the  war  effort  was 
requested  by  the  Government,  who  provided  special  transport  facilities  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Germans  appear  to  have  had  no  plans  for  the  evacuation  of  Berlin — 
only  for  evacuating  frontier  areas  and  towns.  In  regard  to  shelters  they 
favoured  the  principle  of  providing  the  maximum  amount  of  space  in 
large  public  shelters,  but  with  only  partial  protection.  Since  Goring  had 
promised  that  Berlin  would  never  be  bombed  it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  him  to  endorse  measures  of  a  more  extreme  character. 

(e)  Anti-Aircraft  Defence 

The  deficiencies  in  Britain’s  anti-aircraft  defence  at  the  time  of  the 

1  See  below,  pp.  719-20.  2  See  Gamelin:  Servir,  ii.  371  seqq. 
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Munich  crisis1  were  almost  as  serious  as  those  in  her  air-raid  precautions. 
In  the  succeeding  year  progress  was  made  in  this  branch,  but  the  pro¬ 
grammes  for  improvement  were  so  ambitious  and  gave  rise  to  such  high 
expectations  that  the  ultimate  actual  increase  in  men  and  material  was 
bound  to  appear  disappointing.  Already  before  the  Munich  crisis  it  had 
been  announced  that  the  two  anti-aircraft  divisions  of  the  Territorial 
Army  were  to  be  increased  to  five,  although  it  was  known  that  there  was 
little  immediate  prospect  of  implementing  the  decision.2  Then  in  March 
1939  Hore-Belisha  announced  that  the  strength  of  anti-aircraft  batteries 
was  to  be  nearly  doubled,  the  five  anti-aircraft  divisions  were  to  be  in¬ 
creased  to  seven,  and  the  anti-aircraft  corps  was  to  have  the  status  of 
a  fully  fledged  command.  Yet,  with  all  this,  the  five  divisions  already 
established  were  far  from  being  complete  or  ready  for  action. 

In  regard  to  guns,  in  September  1938  there  had  been  only  about  100 
for  the  defence  of  London  and  probably  little  more  than  twice  that  number 
for  the  defence  of  the  whole  country.  Of  these,  moreover,  only  an  infinitesi¬ 
mal  proportion  were  of  the  modern  3 -7-inch  type,  by  then  considered 
essential.  On  3  November  1938  Hore-Belisha  announced  in  Parliament 
that  practically  the  whole  of  the  requirements  in  3 -7-inch  guns  should  be 
met  by  the  middle  of  1939,  and  that  a  4-5-inch  gun  was  being  put  into 
production.  Then,  in  January  1939,  he  said  that  within  a  month  the 
defences  of  London  would  have  received  their  complete  war  establishment 
of  3 -7-inch  guns.  This  did  not  mean,  however,  that  London  was  to  be 
defended  entirely  by  3-7-inch  guns:  indeed,  the  great  bulk  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  was  still  to  be  the  out-of-date  3-inch  gun. 

In  February  1939  a  programme — a  development  of  Air  Chief  Marshal 
Dowding’s  ‘Ideal  Scheme’  of  19373 — was  approved  for  bringing  the  defence 
of  Great  Britain  up  to  1 ,264  heavy  anti-aircraft  guns  and  4,728  searchlights. 
But  on  1  March  1939  it  was  estimated  that  only  570  heavy  guns  and  1,950 
searchlights  would  be  capable  of  going  into  action:  in  other  words,  still 
only  half  the  requirements  first  laid  down  two  years  earlier  in  the  Ideal 
Scheme.  Even  at  the  outbreak  of  war  the  situation  was  really  no  better, 
because  Britain  transferred  part  of  her  best  material  to  France  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Force.  Churchill,  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  noted  the  ‘painful  dearth’  of  anti-aircraft  guns,  especially 
3‘7-inch  and  Bofors,  for  the  defence  of  naval  harbours.4  Even  in  April  1940, 
when  the  Norwegian  campaign  made  yet  further  demands  on  resources, 
there  were  still  many  batteries  without  any  armament  at  all. 

In  France,  as  in  Britain,  anti-aircraft  defence  was  for  long  kept  short 


1  For  figures  of  anti-aircraft  defence  equipment  at  this  time  see  Postan:  British  War  Production, 

55.  2  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  500-5. 

3  Ibid.  p.  502. 

4  Churchill:  Second  World  War,  i.  344;  U.S.  edition,  i.  439. 
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of  funds  and  therefore  suffered  from  lack  of  material.  Just  as  in  Britain 
the  3-7-inch,  and  later  the  4-5-inch,  gun  seemed  always  to  be  in  sight  but 
never  quite  materializing,  so  in  France  two  excellent  models,  the  25  mm. 
and  90  mm.,  did  not  go  into  mass  production  until  the  very  eve  of  war  or 
even  later.  Indeed,  the  prosecution  at  the  Riom  Trial  (28  February  1942) 
alleged  that  at  the  outbreak  of  war  there  were  only  100  single-barrelled 
anti-aircraft  guns  and  269  guns  of  foreign  origin.1 

Long  before  the  Munich  crisis  Germany  had  up-to-date  anti-aircraft 
defences  on  a  scale  which  surpassed  the  most  that  Britain  could  hope  to 
have  under  the  programme  approved  in  February  1939.  In  May  1938 
Churchill  reminded  Parliament  of  the  ‘published  progress  of  Germany  in 
anti-aircraft  artillery — 30  regiments  of  1 2  batteries  each  of  mobile  artillery 
alone,  aggregating  something  between  1,200  and  1,300  guns,  in  addition 
to  over  3,000  guns  in  fixed  positions’.  Alluding  to  the  out-of-date  3-inch 
gun,  which  still  formed  the  bulk  of  the  scanty  British  armament,  he  had 
added:  ‘They  are  all  modern  guns,  not  guns  of  1915,  but  all  guns  made 
since  the  year  1933.’2 

(ii)  Political  Reasons  for  the  Poor  Progress  in  Rearmament 

(a)  The  Persistence  of  Appeasement-mindedness 

It  has  been  pointed  out  elsewhere  that  there  was  an  inherent  contradic¬ 
tion  in  the  policy  of  the  British  Government,  who  were  attempting  to 
rearm  while  still  striving  for  general  disarmament,  and  at  the  same  time 
were  attempting  to  appease  those  against  whom  the  rearmament  was 
directed.3  The  country’s  deplorable  state  of  unreadiness  at  the  time  of  the 
Munich  Conference  had  shocked  public  opinion  into  demanding  measures 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  situation,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
illogical  notion  persisted  that  these  measures  would  be  unnecessary  because 
a  crisis  like  that  of  September  1938  would  not  arise  again.  Chamberlain 
himself  made  it  clear  at  once  that  he  did  not  believe  in  taking  chances  on 
the  ‘peace  for  our  time’  of  which  he  had  spoken  on  his  return  from  Munich. 
‘Let  no  one  think  that  because  we  have  signed  this  agreement  between 
these  four  Powers  at  Munich  we  can  afford  to  relax  our  efforts  in  regard  to 
that  programme  at  this  moment.  Disarmament  on  the  part  of  this  country 
can  never  be  unilateral  again.  We  have  tried  that  once,  and  we  very  nearly 
brought  ourselves  to  disaster.’4  Yet,  under  the  influence  of  his  long- 
cherished  dream  of  a  world  disarmed,  rearmament  was  for  Chamberlain, 
at  any  rate  for  a  time,  primarily  a  means  of  making  Britain’s  voice  the 
most  authoritative  at  some  future  disarmament  conference: 

1  Tissier:  Riom  Trial,  p.  67.  2  25  May  1938,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  336,  col.  1291. 

3  For  this  double  policy  see  above,  pp.  204-24;  see  also  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  460  seqq. 

4  3  October  1938,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  339,  col.  50. 
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While  we  must  renew  our  determination  to  fill  up  the  deficiencies  that  yet  remain 
in  our  armaments  and  in  our  defensive  precautions,  so  that  we  may  be  ready  to 
defend  ourselves  and  make  our  diplomacy  effective  . .  .  nevertheless  ...  I  do  see 
fresh  opportunities  of  approaching  this  subject  of  disarmament  opening  up  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  I  believe  that  they  are  at  least  as  hopeful  today  as  they  have  been  at 
any  previous  time.1 

Chamberlain,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  took  a  rather  negative  view  of  rearma¬ 
ment.  The  insistence  upon  its  purely  defensive  aims  was  bound  to  have 
a  numbing  effect  upon  what  should  have  been  an  all-out  drive.  The  effect 
of  such  words  as  those  used  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  February  1939  cannot 
be  over-estimated : 

Our  armaments,  vast  as  they  are,  are  armaments  for  defence,  and  for  defence 
alone,  and  if  it  be  true  that  others  have  no  more  intention  of  aggression  than  we 
have,  well,  then  the  conclusion  that  we  must  come  to  is  that  we  are  all  piling  up 
these  ruinous  armaments  under  a  misunderstanding.  I  am  very  much  inclined 
to  believe  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that.2 

Less  than  a  month  later,  with  the  seizure  of  Prague,  complete  disillusion¬ 
ment  swept  over  the  whole  nation,  and  not  least  over  Neville  Chamberlain. 
In  his  speech  at  Birmingham  on  17  March  1939  he  declared  that  liberty 
was  dearer  even  than  peace,  and  that  Britain  might  now  be  compelled  to 
fight  for  it.3  As  an  earnest  of  the  new  trend  guarantees  were  given  to 
Poland  and  other  countries,4  and  long-deferred  and  highly  controversial 
measures — such  as  conscription  and  the  creation  of  a  Ministry  of  Supply— 
were  hurriedly  introduced.  Until  now  the  Government  had,  in  Churchill’s 
ironical  phrase,  ‘reached  an  agreeable  compromise  on  the  basis  of  all 
possible  preparations  without  disturbing  the  trade  of  the  country  or  irri¬ 
tating  the  Germans  and  Italians  by  large-scale  measures’.5  Now,  despite 
continued  professions  of  faith  in  the  superior  strength  of  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions,  in  the  advantages  of  voluntary  effort  over  compulsion,  and  of 
economic  laissez-faire  over  state  control,  they  found  themselves,  step  by 
step,  obliged  to  sacrifice  these  cherished  principles,  and  in  so  doing  inevit¬ 
ably  came  into  conflict  with  their  political  opponents  and  with  organized 
labour.  Although  it  may  not  exculpate  the  Chamberlain  Government  from 
the  blame  for  taking  essential  steps  too  late,  at  least  some  understanding  of 
their  reluctance  may  be  gained  by  observing  how  thorny  was  the  path  even 
of  voluntary  national  service,  long  before  the  ‘unspeakable’  step  of  con¬ 
scription  was  reached. 

The  Munich  crisis  had  revealed  that  Britain  was  brimming  over  with 
readiness  on  the  part  of  individuals  to  serve  the  nation,  but  the  question 

1  Ibid. 

2  21  February  1939,  ibid.  vol.  344,  coll.  234-5. 

3  The  Times,  18  March  1939.  4  See  above,  pp.  80-192. 

5  Churchill:  Second  World  War,  i.  258;  U.S.  edition,  i.  330. 
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of  organizing  and  canalizing  the  great  force  which  this  represented  was 
approached  with  trepidation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  with 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  nation.  Speaking  at  Sheffield  on  13  October 
1938,  Sir  John  Simon  referred  to  the  flood  of  letters  received  by  Ministers 
during  the  crisis  from  members  of  the  public  asking  for  advice  as  to  where 
their  services  would  be  most  valuable,  and  put  in  a  strong  plea  for  the 
speedy  organization  of  this  potential  force.  But  he  felt  it  necessary  to  add : 
‘I  am  not  entering  on  the  controversy  between  volunteering  and  compul¬ 
sion,  though  I  would  observe  in  passing  that  compulsion  is  not  the  same 
thing  as  organization.’1  Then,  on  1  November  19383  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  Lord  Zetland  said:  ‘If  the  Government  find  that  on  a  voluntary 
basis  they  are  unable,  either  so  far  as  industry  or  service  by  the  people 
is  concerned,  to  obtain  the  results  that  they  want,  they  will  certainly  be 
prepared  to  take  another  view.’2  But,  for  the  time  being,  the  view  prevailed 
that  while  peace  lasted  compulsion  was  unnecessary  and  useless,  whereas 
if  war  came  nothing  short  of  compulsion  would  meet  the  case.  On  20 
December  1938  a  government  motion  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  inviting  approval  of  the  voluntary  basis  of  the  national  service 
scheme,  but  recommending  that  its  results  should  be  reviewed  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  March.  The  motion  was  approved  by  270  votes 
to  9. 

The  voluntary  character  of  the  national  service  scheme  was  thereafter 
continually  stressed  in  order  both  to  appease  the  dictators  abroad  and  to 
lull  the  suspicions  of  the  defenders  of  ‘democratic  liberty’  at  home.  On 
30  December  the  National  Council  of  Labour  announced  that  both  the 
political  and  industrial  sections  of  the  Labour  Movement  were  satisfied 
with  ‘the  essentially  voluntary  character  of  the  national  service  scheme’ 
and  that  they  would  assist  in  the  formation  of  national  service  committees 
which  were  to  be  set  up  all  over  the  country.  The  British  Socialists,  how¬ 
ever,  like  their  French  confreres ,3  were  inclined  to  regard  themselves  as  the 
sole  trustees  of  the  ideal  of  collective  security.  They,  according  to  F.  W. 
Pethick  Lawrence  (Member  for  East  Edinburgh),  were  the  original  and 
only  genuine  ‘appeasers’ : 

In  spite  of  what  some  hon.  Members  opposite  rather  glibly  say,  we  are  the  party 
of  appeasement.  We  were  out  for  appeasement  before  the  Prime  Minister  and 
hon.  Members  behind  him  stood  for  appeasement  at  all.  We  were  out  for 
appeasement  when  it  was  real  appeasement.  We  were  against  the  vindictive 
terms  of  the  peace  treaties.  .  .  .  Our  criticism  of  the  attempt  at  appeasement  by 
the  Prime  Minister  is  not  that  it  is  appeasement  but  that  it  comes  too  late  and 
at  a  time  when  it  can  be  more  accurately  described  by  a  totally  different 
word.4 

1  The  Times,  14  October  1938. 

2  1  November  1938,  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  no,  coll.  1542-3. 

3  See  below,  p.  699.  4  27  February  1939,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  344,  coll.  940-1. 
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In  the  same  vein  Attlee  could  pour  cold  water  on  all  Sir  Kingsley  Wood’s 
feats  of  aircraft  production: 

....  However  hard  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  [Sir  Kingsley  Wood]  works,  he 
cannot  give  us  any  security.  We  are  building  up  insecurity.  .  .  .  We  ought  to 
face  the  fact  that  we  cannot  get  security  without  total  disarmament  in  the  air. 
I  should  regret  it  very  much  if,  in  satisfaction  with  what  has  been  achieved, 
hon.  Members  should  feel  that  somehow  or  other  things  are  fairly  safe.  I  think 
that  is  a  complete  delusion.1 

The  introduction  of  conscription,  however,  undoubtedly  involved  just 
as  great  a  sacrifice  of  principle  for  Chamberlain  as  it  did  for  his  political 
opponents.  Having  announced  the  Government’s  decision  on  26  April 
1939  without  provoking  an  international  crisis  or  being  driven  from  office, 
Chamberlain  might  have  been  expected  to  feel  that  he  could  disregard 
possible  reactions,  either  among  political  adversaries  at  home  or  real 
adversaries  abroad,  to  any  further  steps  which  might  have  appeared 
expedient  for  defence.  But  there  remained  still  one  step  which  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  take.  He  could  have  still  further  strengthened  the 
impression  of  united  resolution  by  inviting  the  powerful  co-operation  of 
Churchill  and  Eden ;  but  he  still  shrank  from  including  in  his  Government 
two  men  whom  Hitler  had  branded  as  war-mongers.  In  a  private  letter 
of  about  this  time  he  wrote:  ‘The  nearer  we  get  to  war,  the  more  his 
[Churchill’s]  chances  improve,  and  vice  versa.  If  there  is  any  possibility  of 
easing  the  tension  and  getting  back  to  normal  relations  with  the  dictators, 
I  wouldn’t  risk  it  by  what  would  certainly  be  regarded  by  them  as  a 
challenge.’2 

In  France,  Daladier  and  Bonnet  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  simul¬ 
taneous  pursuit  of  rearmament  and  peace  with  much  the  same  arguments 
as  those  used  by  Chamberlain  in  Britain.  Thus  Bonnet,  at  the  Radical 
Socialist  Congress  at  Marseilles  in  October  1938,  declared:  ‘France  must 
regain  her  strength,  so  that  if  one  day  the  question  of  disarmament  arose 
she  could  speak  with  the  voice  of  an  equal.’  But  for  France  to  increase 
production  and  to  regain  her  strength,  after  so  many  years  of  muddle  and 
neglect  and  when  she  was  still  faced  with  social  unrest  and  economic  in¬ 
stability,  called  for  even  more  drastic  steps  and  even  greater  sacrifices  of 
democratic  principle  than  were  required  in  the  case  of  Britain.  As  in 
Britain,  however,  attempts  to  speed  up  the  rearmament  effort  were  offset 
again  and  again  by  words  and  gestures  which  could  not  but  detract  from 
the  necessary  sense  of  urgency  in  the  matter.  Thus  Daladier,  in  his  state¬ 
ment  on  the  Munich  settlement  on  4  October  1938,  said  that  ‘all  French¬ 
men  who  desire  the  salvation  of  France  must  now  consider  themselves 
in  a  state  of  permanent  mobilization  for  the  service  of  peace  and  of 

1  14  March  1939,  ibid.  vol.  345,  coll.  339-40. 

2  Feiling:  Life  of  Neville  Chamberlain,  p.  406. 
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their  country’1 — ‘peace’  significantly  coming  before  ‘country’.  When  on 
6  December  1938  a  declaration  of  Franco-German  friendship2  was  signed 
by  Bonnet  and  Ribbentrop  in  Paris,  Bonnet  wrote  to  his  Ambassador  in 
Washington  that  it  would  constitute  ‘an  immediate  contribution  to  the 
task  of  international  appeasement’.3  Though  the  French  press  as  a  whole 
was  not  enthusiastic  about  the  declaration,  a  section  of  it  welcomed  it  for 
its  psychological  effect  in  creating  a  detente ;  and  a  detente  was,  of  course, 
just  what  was  most  likely  to  damage  the  already  snail-like  advance  of  the 
French  rearmament  effort. 

Daladier’s  exhortations  to  his  people  were  generally  sterner  and  starker 
in  their  implications  than  those  of  Chamberlain,  but  he  was  only  too  ready 
to  relax  as  soon  as  the  particular  crisis  of  the  moment  had  been  overcome, 
thereby  again  creating  the  atmosphere  of  detente ,  when  what  was  required 
was  a  permanent  ‘concert  pitch’.  Thus,  when  threatened  with  a  general 
strike  over  Reynaud’s  three-year  plan  in  November  1938,  he  exhorted  his 
compatriots  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  sacrifice  and  try  not  to  live  on  their  past; 
but,  when  the  strike  failed,  he,  as  on  previous  occasions,  praised  the 
patriotism  of  the  nation.  Again,  when  in  March  1939,  after  the  seizure 
of  Czechoslovakia,  he  asked  once  more  for  special  powers,  he  told  the 
Chamber  on  18  March  that  he  would,  without  delay,  take  drastic  military 
measures  and  also  extremely  important  economic  measures.  ‘I  intend  to 
make  all  Frenchmen  do  more  work.’  Before  the  Senate  on  the  next  day 
he  pointed  out  that  since  the  French  had  proved  to  the  world  in  September 
1938  their  desire  for  peace,  they  were  all  the  better  qualified  ‘to  say  today 
that  we  are  in  the  last  ditch,  which  we  intend  to  hold  at  whatever  cost.4 
But  then,  in  a  broadcast  to  the  nation  ten  days  later,  on  29  March,  he 
made  it  almost  appear  as  if  no  further  efforts  were  required  to  assure  their 
safety.  He  referred  to  the  ‘absurd  fable  of  France’s  powerlessness  or 
abdication’;  on  the  contrary,  he  said,  ‘the  union  of  France  has  never  been 
so  deep  or  so  complete  as  it  is  today’.  Her  economic  position  was  improv¬ 
ing  and  national  defence  was  solidly  assured.5 

It  was  Daladier’s  misfortune  to  be  caught  between  two  fires :  first,  the 
extreme  Left  and  the  trade  unionists,  who,  while  fearing  and  hating  the 
foreign  dictators,  apparently  feared  and  hated  the  prospect  of  a  home¬ 
grown  dictator  even  more;  and,  second,  the  extreme  Right,  who  sympa¬ 
thized  with  the  foreign  dictators6  and  feared  them  far  less  than  they  feared 
their  own  Left-wingers. 

1  Temps,  5  October  1938;  cf.  The  Times  of  same  date. 

2  Text  in  Livre  jaune  frangais ,  no.  28.  For  the  negotiation  of  the  declaration  and  its  implications 

see  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  172-94.  3  Livre  jaune  frangais,  no.  26. 

4  Temps,  19,  20,  21  March  1939;  cf.  The  Times,  20  March  1939. 

5  Ibid.  30  March  1939. 

5  Cf.  Wheeler-Bennett’s  account  of  Flandin’s  telegrams  to  Hitler  and  Mussolini  in  Munich, 
p.  191. 
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Within  the  French  Socialist  Party  there  was  a  tendency  to  think,  first, 
that  Germany  was  irresistible,  and,  secondly,  that  rearmament  could  only 
benefit  the  reactionaries  at  home.  Thus,  at  the  Socialist  Party  conference 
in  Paris  on  24  December  1938,  Paul  Faure,  the  leader  of  the  pacifist  group, 
declared  that  ‘if  they  were  going  to  save  the  peace  by  tremendous  arma¬ 
ments  and  by  alliances  they  had  to  be  prepared  for  dictatorship’ ;  also  that 
‘an  arms  race  with  Germany  would  ruin  them,  and  yet  not  give  security, 
for  Germany’s  birthrate  was  three  times  that  of  France  and  her  chemical 
industry  ten  times  as  great’.1  This  was  not  the  view  of  Blum,  who,  while 
he  was  jealous  of  every  threat  to  his  own  social  legislation,  yet  had  a  sense 
of  patriotism  and  of  responsibility  which  had  been  sharpened  by  his  earlier 
experience  of  office.  Blum,  therefore,  tabled  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  party  must  participate  fully  and  without  reserve  in  the  defence  of  the 
country,  and  that  the  national  defences  must  be  brought  to  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency.  This  resolution  was  approved  by  the  conference  by  a 
vote  of  4,322;  but  2,837  delegates  voted  against  and  1,014  abstained. 
Again,  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Socialist  Party  on 
7  March  1939,  4,218  votes  were  cast  in  favour  of  calling  an  international 
conference  to  discuss  disarmament,  provided  that  certain  conditions  were 
fulfilled,  while  3,140  votes  were  cast  in  favour  of  calling  a  conference 
without  any  conditions  whatever. 

(b)  The  Parliamentary  Opposition  in  Britain 

The  British  Parliamentary  Labour  Party  at  this  time  could  fairly  claim 
to  be  the  genuine  and  effective  mouthpiece  of  organized  labour  in  the 
country,  which  was  certainly  more  than  could  be  said  of  the  Socialist 
Party  in  France.  Moreover,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  working 
class  in  Britain  was  imbued  with  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  towards 
the  nation  as  a  whole  than  was  its  counterpart  in  France.  As  soon  as  the 
British  Labour  Movement  was  fully  aware  of  the  true  nature  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  it  threw  itself  into  the  rearmament  campaign  without  reserve  and 
with  a  far  better  will  than  did  French  Labour;  but,  until  the  last  few 
months  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  it  was  prone  to  regard  the  threat  from 
the  Government  to  its  own  independence  as  greater  than  any  outside 
threat  from  Hitler. 

Thus  Arthur  Greenwood,  alarmed  by  the  great  activity  taking  place  in 
industry  during  the  ‘Munich  winter’  as  a  result  of  the  armament  pro¬ 
gramme,  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  6  December  1938:  ‘There  is 
the  experience  of  the  Great  War  to  guide  us,  and  we  are  not  in  a  mood  to 
tolerate  any  Derby  Scheme,2  or  any  attempt  to  establish  conscription  by 

1  Temps,  24  December  1938. 

2  i.e.  the  scheme  for  the  organization  oflabour  during  the  First  World  War. 
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backstairs  methods.’1  Dilution  and  industrial  conscription  were  still 
Labour’s  two  chief  bogies.2  The  Labour  Party  professed  to  believe  that 
the  country’s  defences  could  be  adequately  assured  by  voluntary  effort 
and  without  any  curtailment  of  democratic  liberties,  but  they  criticized 
the  existing  arrangements  for  having  defects  which  some  measure  of  control 
alone  could  remedy.  On  28  October  1938  the  Labour  Party  issued  a 
manifesto  entitled:  ‘A  Supreme  National  Effort  for  Peace:  Labour’s  Call 
to  the  People’,  which  contained  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of 
the  defence  services  and  organizations,  and  called  for  a  Ministry  of  De¬ 
fence  and  for  the  organization  of  man-power  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Again, 
on  3  November,  a  Labour  motion  was  tabled  in  the  House  of  Commons 
condemning  the  Government  for  ‘the  admitted  unpreparedness’  for  the 
defence  of  the  civilian  population  in  the  September  crisis  (the  motion  was 
defeated  by  355  votes  to  130).  When  the  national  service  scheme  was 
introduced  the  Labour  Party  were  reassured  by  its  voluntary  character 
and  accordingly  gave  it  their  blessing.  At  the  Labour  Party  conference  at 
Southport,  on  31  May  1939,  they  renewed  their  criticisms  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  handling  of  defence  by  adopting  a  statement,  drawn  up  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  which  advocated  the  co-ordination  of  defence  in  a 
Ministry  of  Defence,  and  of  supply  in  a  Ministry  of  Supply,3  and  which 
also  made  detailed  proposals  for  the  reform  of  the  Services. 

In  regard  to  the  financing  of  rearmament,  whether  through  loans  or  by 
taxes,  the  Opposition  attacked  the  Government  not  so  much  for  seeking 
powers  to  raise  more  money,  as  for  failing  to  provide  adequate  safeguards 
against  too  great  a  proportion  of  that  money  going  into  the  pockets  of 
contractors  in  the  form  of  profits.  Since  the  very  beginning  of  rearmament 
the  Government  had  given  repeated  assurances  in  this  connexion,  and 
as  early  as  1935  a  Royal  Commission  had  been  set  up  to  suggest  any 
reforms  that  might  be  considered  necessary  in  the  private  manufacture  of 
arms.  Labour’s  complaint  was  that  the  Government  had  taken  no  action 
to  implement  the  Commission’s  recommendations,  and  that  the  profits 
of  some  armament  firms  were  200  per  cent,  higher  than  they  had  been  in 
1935.  On  20  February  1939  Dalton  urged  that  ‘there  is  a  strong  case  for 
getting  a  substantial  part  of  our  arms  bill  by  the  taxation  of  the  arms 
profiteers’;4  while  even  a  National  member,  Austin  Hopkinson,  declared: 

We  have  not  up  to  the  present  been  getting  value  for  our  money.  .  .  .  We 
advanced  to  aircraft  manufacturers  enormous  sums  of  money  at  very  low  fixed 
rates  of  interest.  By  that  means  we  enormously  increased  the  value  of  their 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  342,  col.  1047. 

2  Not  until  March  1940  did  the  trade  unions  agree  to  ‘dilution’  and  the  introduction  of  women 
in  skilled  industry. 

3  The  Prime  Minister  had  already  (on  20  April)  announced  a  partial  capitulation  to  the  three- 
year  old  clamour  for  a  Ministry  of  Supply  (see  below,  pp.  709-10). 

4  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  344,  col.  65. 
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equity  capital.  ...  If  the  taxpayer  is  to  provide  the  capital  of  industry  during 
a  period  of  rearmament  he  is  entitled  to  get  the  equity  value  of  what  is  being 
done.  .  .  .  The  time  has  now  arrived  to  take  drastic  steps  to  secure  for  the  tax¬ 
payer  and  for  the  country  some  of  the  gigantic  profits  which  are  being  raked  off, 
in  many  cases  by  men  who  are  contributing  absolutely  nothing  to  the  efficient 
production  of  the  aircraft  industry.1 

Ultimately,  on  20  June  1939,  a  new  armament  profits  tax  was  introduced 
of  60  per  cent.2  on  the  excess  profits  made  in  any  accounting  year  ended 
after  31  March  1939,  by  firms  receiving  not  less  than  £200,000  a  year 
under  armament  contracts.  The  Labour  Party,  however,  felt  that  nothing 
short  of  complete  government  control  would  fully  meet  the  case  and  it  was 
largely  on  this  account  that  they  so  persistently  championed  the  idea  of 
a  Ministry  of  Supply. 

As  the  conscription  issue  showed,  the  Labour  Party  were  unwilling  to 
pay  the  inevitable  price  for  the  sweeping  organizational  changes  which 
they  demanded  in  the  interests  of  national  security.  When  the  Conscrip¬ 
tion  Bill  was  first  introduced  Attlee  objected  to  it  on  practical  as  well  as 
on  doctrinaire  grounds: 

We  are  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  conscription  because  we  believe  that,  so 
far  from  strengthening  this  country,  it  will  weaken  it  and  divide  it,  at  a  time 
when  it  should  be  strong  and  united.  ...  In  the  background  of  conscription,  as 
every  trade  unionist  knows,  there  is  the  danger  of  industrial  conscription.  .  .  . 
This  country  provides  the  greatest  Fleet  in  the  world.  It  has  a  rapidly  growing 
Air  Force.  It  has  to  provide  munitions  for  them,  and  will  no  doubt  help  to  pro¬ 
vide  munitions  for  its  Allies  and  it  cannot,  in  addition  to  that,  provide  a  great 
Continental  Army.  ...  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  go  purely  on  the  number  of 
men.3 

The  Liberal  Party  also  opposed  the  Conscription  Bill  on  the  grounds 
that  ‘a  more  formidable  response  can  be  obtained  from  a  democracy  by 
leadership  than  by  compulsion,  and  that  the  voluntary  system  best  accords 
with  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  British  people’.4  In  the  main,  how¬ 
ever,  the  hostile  votes  (138  Labour  and  seven  Liberal)  on  the  first  reading 

1  20  February  1939,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  344,  coll.  1 12-13. 

2  Raised  in  1940  to  100  per  cent. 

3  27  April  1939,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  346,  coll.  1353,  1358-9.  In  the  closing  debate  on  the 
bill  Attlee  said:  ‘One  reason  against  conscription  is  that  it  is  very  dangerous  to  give  generals  all 
the  men  they  want.  Experience  shows  that  they  waste  them;  they  economise  on  thinking  and 
waste  life’  (8  May  1939,  ibid.  vol.  347,  col.  150). 

The  Labour  Party’s  attitude  on  conscription  was  strongly  criticized  by  Leon  Blum,  the  French 
Socialist  leader:  ‘I  am  shocked,  and  I  believe  so  is  the  whole  of  French  opinion,  at  the  inexplic¬ 
able  contradiction  between  the  Labour  Party’s  political  opposition  to  the  Government  and  its 
opposition  to  conscription.  Although  conscription  does  not  provide  an  immediate  increase  to  our 
material  force  it  still  increases  immensely  the  British  Government’s  capacity  of  action  for  the 
protection  of  peace;  such  a  tangible  proof  of  Britain’s  determination  is  at  present  the  only  means 
of  tipping  the  balance  against  the  disastrous  designs  of  the  dictators’  ( Populaire ,  28  April  1939). 

4  Sir  A.  Sinclair,  27  April  1939  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  346.  col.  1365). 
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of  the  bill  were  regarded  as  representing  deference  to  long-held  principles, 
distrust  of  Chamberlain’s  policy,  and  irritation  at  not  having  been  con¬ 
sulted,  rather  than  vehement  objection  to  the  fact.1  The  Labour  Party, 
however,  maintained  their  opposition  during  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  which  opened  on  4  May;  and  this  was  after  Hitler  had 
made  his  first  public  demand  for  the  return  of  Danzig  and  had  denounced 
the  German-Polish  Agreement  of  1934  and  the  Anglo-German  Naval 
Agreement  of  1935. 2  Eden  appealed  in  vain  for  the  passage  of  the  measure 
without  a  division  in  order  to  show  friends  and  foes  alike  the  determination 
of  Britain  to  resist  aggression.  Aneurin  Bevan  went  so  far  as  to  imply  that 
Chamberlain  had  merely  succumbed  to  Hitler’s  bluff.  ‘We  have  lost,  and 
Hitler  has  won.  He  has  deprived  us  of  a  very  important  English  institu¬ 
tion — a  voluntary  service.  .  .  .  What  argument  have  they  [the  Govern¬ 
ment]  to  persuade  the  young  men  to  fight,  except  merely  in  another  squalid 
attempt  to  defend  themselves  against  a  redistribution  of  international 
swag?’3  Attlee,  on  the  last  day  of  the  debate,  said :  ‘The  feeling  behind  this 
Bill  is  not  the  desire  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  this  country,  but  the 
desire  for  conscription.  ...  In  the  name  of  defence  of  liberty  our  liberties 
may  be  destroyed’;4  and  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  demanded  that,  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  conscription  of  man-power,  there  should  be  conscription  of 
wealth,  democratization  of  the  forces,  safeguards  for  trade  union  rights 
(including  the  right  to  strike),  and  the  nationalization  of  land.  Other 
Labour  members  even  threatened  to  sabotage  conscription  through  their 
influence  with  their  constituents;  and  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
on  8  May,  the  Labour  Party  increased  their  vote  against  it  from  138  to  145. 
But  this  time  the  Liberals  were  divided :  five  voted  with  the  Government 
and  the  rest  abstained.  In  committee  the  Labour  Party  forced  twenty-four 
separate  divisions  and  a  final  division  on  the  third  reading,  which  was  thus 
delayed  until  18  May.  Meanwhile,  no  one  felt  more  strongly  the  indis¬ 
pensability  of  the  measure  nor  spoke  more  eloquently  on  its  behalf  than 
that  keenest  of  the  Government’s  critics,  Winston  Churchill.  Of  the  part 
played  by  the  Opposition  parties  in  this  issue  he  later  wrote  that  ‘it  deprives 
Liberal  and  Labour  partisans  of  any  right  to  censure  the  Government  of 
the  day.  They  showed  their  own  measure  in  relation  to  events  only  too 
plainly’ — adding  with  characteristic  magnanimity:  ‘Presently  they  were 
to  show  a  truer  measure.’5 

1  Chamberlain  wrote  in  a  letter  after  the  debate:  ‘The  Labour  Party  were  divided  in  their 
opposition,  and  I  could  see  that  the  back  benches  were  shaken  when  I  made  my  appeal'  (Feiling: 
Life  of  Neville  Chamberlain ,  p.  406). 

2  Speech  to  the  Reichstag,  28  April  1939  (see  Hitler:  Speeches  (Baynes),  ii.  1605-56).  See  also 
above,  pp.  340-2,  350-2,  361-2. 

3  4  May  1939,  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  346,  coll.  2136,  2139. 

4  8  May  1939,  ibid.  vol.  347,  col.  152. 

5  Churchill:  Second  World  War,  i.  278;  U.S.  edition,  i.  356. 
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(c)  Resistance  in  France  to  Attempts  to  increase  the 
Productivity  of  Labour 

In  a  statement  before  the  Chamber  on  4  October  1938  on  the  Munich 
Agreement  Daladier  declared  that  ‘we  shall  maintain  peace  only  if  our 
national  production  permits  us  to  speak  as  equals  with  the  peoples  who 
surround  us’.  On  the  same  day  he  introduced  a  demand  for  special  powers. 
He  told  the  Chamber:  ‘If  you  do  not  consent  to  a  unanimous  effort  the 
country  will  not  be  able  to  face  the  formidable  events  that  I  feel  are 
coming  in  the  very  near  future.’  He  promised  to  relinquish  the  special 
powers  by  15  November  and  he  also  undertook  not  to  interfere  with  the 
principle  of  the  forty-hour  week,  but  only  to  modify  its  incidence;  never¬ 
theless,  he  hinted  that  in  some  branches  of  the  defence  industries  extra 
hours  might  be  imperative.  On  22  October  the  Cabinet  decided  to  impose 
penalties  for  refusing  to  work  extra  hours  in  the  defence  industries,  and  on 
12  November  Reynaud,  who  had  just  become  Finance  Minister,  published 
his  three-year  plan  under  which  the  forty-hour  week  was  indeed  main¬ 
tained  in  principle,  but  the  five-day  week  was  abolished  and  work  was  to 
be  spread  over  five-and-a-half  or  six  days.  Every  employer  was  authorized 
to  ask  his  staff  to  work  an  initial  fifty  extra  hours  a  year  withour  prior 
permission  from  the  Ministry  of  Labour.  Persons  refusing  to  work  overtime 
in  national  defence  industries  became  liable  to  instant  dismissal  and  would 
for  six  months  be  ineligible  for  employment  in  another  section  of  the 
national  defence  industries  or  for  unemployment  pay. 

The  Confederation  Generate  du  Travail  (C.G.T.),  in  congress  at  Nantes 
on  16  November  1938,  stigmatized  the  Government’s  action  as  ‘a  policy 
of  aggression  against  the  working  class’,  and  on  25  November  they  decided 
to  call  a  twenty-four-hour  general  strike  on  30  November.  Daladier 
succeeded  in  partially  breaking  the  general  strike  by  insisting  that  it  must 
be  called  off  before  he  was  prepared  to  negotiate  about  the  Reynaud  plan 
for  overtime;  but  any  attempt  to  discipline  the  workers,  or  to  impose 
sanctions  for  indiscipline,  invariably  brought  retribution  in  the  form  of 
further  strikes  and  riots,  and  when  the  authorities  required  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  general  strike  to  apply  for  re-engagement  individually 
(thereby  making  them  ‘marked  men’),  10,000  men  at  St.  Nazaire  naval 
shipyard  promptly  called  a  strike  (1  December).  On  the  next  day  it  was 
estimated  that  over  half  a  million  workers  were  affected  by  strikes  and 
lock-outs;  3,000  aircraft  workers  at  Toulouse  clashed  with  the  police. 
Daladier  was  prepared  to  go  to  fair  lengths  in  dealing  with  the  strikers, 
and  when  certain  of  his  methods  aroused  strong  protests  he  accepted 
the  responsibility  for  them.  ‘When  factories  are  occupied  they  must  be 
cleared.  ...  It  was  I  who  ordered  the  use  of  tear-gas.’  As  he  virtually 
admitted,  however,  the  presence  of  Chamberlain  and  Halifax  in  Paris  was 
in  great  measure  the  spur  to  this  drastic  action. 
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Meanwhile,  on  5  November  1938,  the  reserve  flying  personnel  of  the 
air  force  had  issued  an  appeal  to  the  industrial  workers  to  speed  up  aircraft 
production.  The  existence  of  the  air  force  was  at  stake,  the  appeal  de¬ 
clared,  and  with  it  the  existence  of  a  vast  civilian  population;  whether  the 
air  force  would  be  able  to  protect  the  soil  of  France  depended  on  the 
workers  of  France.  Again,  on  28  January  1939,  the  Premier  received  a 
letter  from  leaders  of  the  three  most  important  ex-Service  organizations, 
calling  upon  the  Government,  by  industrial  and  economic  mobilization, 
to  make  possible  the  maximum  output  of  armaments,  and  to  impose  a 
strict  moral  and  technical  discipline  in  industry.  But  it  was  as  much  as  the 
harassed  Premier  could  do  to  maintain  any  kind  of  modus  vivendi  with  the 
workers,  without  raising  such  fundamental  issues  at  this  stage.  On  the 
contrary,  on  7  February  1939,  he  declared  an  amnesty  for  all  the  workers 
who  had  been  punished  for  their  part  in  the  general  strike. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  Daladier,  in  his  efforts  to  make 
France  strong,  was  caught  in  a  cross-fire  from  two  mutually  opposing 
quarters.  Right-wing  opinions  might  account  for  the  apathy  or  obstruc¬ 
tionism  of  employers,  but  the  adverse  effect  of  this  upon  rearmament  and 
production  in  general  was  as  nothing  compared  with  that  caused  by  the 
tactics  of  the  extreme  Left.  The  Communist  Party,  said  Daladier,  ‘can 
certainly  claim  to  have  been  consistent  in  preaching  intransigence,  even 
at  the  cost  of  war’,  yet  ‘in  one  and  the  same  breath  they  call  for  rearma¬ 
ment  and  urge  the  workers  to  insist  on  a  forty-hour  week’.1  The  Socialists 
were  the  largest  single  party  in  the  Chamber,  and  in  spite  of  finding  the 
Communists  uncomfortable  partners,  they  were  not  yet  prepared  for  an 
open  breach.2  Daladier  therefore  had  to  exercise  a  certain  circumspec¬ 
tion.  When  the  Government  demanded  special  powers  after  Munich  the 
Socialists  would  only  agree  not  to  vote  against  the  motion  on  receiving  a 
promise  that  the  social  laws  would  not  be  too  severely  modified.  They 
abstained  from  voting,  whereas  the  extreme  Right  Wing  and  the  Com¬ 
munists  voted  against  the  motion.  The  fundamental  trouble  with  the  Left- 
wing  opposition  was  the  same  as  in  Britain- — that  they  did  not  trust  the 
Government  not  to  use  any  special  powers,  that  might  be  granted,  as  a 
means  of  permanently  limiting  or  abolishing  Labour’s  hard-won  freedom 
of  action.  The  Right-wing  opposition,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  wish  to 
assist  the  Government  to  rearm,  since  they  believed  that  all  rearmament 
could  ultimately  only  serve  the  purpose  of  the  ‘Reds’ — at  worst  to  impose 
their  will  on  France  or  at  best  to  intervene  in  Spain  or  China.3 

1  Speech  at  the  Radical  Socialist  Congress,  Marseilles,  27  October  1938. 

2  On  6  November  1938  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  of  the  Socialist  Party  closed  after  passing  a 

resolution  ‘amicably  but  firmly’  warning  the  Radicals  against  seeking  to  exclude  from  the  Popular 
Front  one  of  its  constituent  parties.  It  also  refused  to  lend  countenance  to  an  anti-Communist 
crusade,  but  promised  support  to  a  Government  which  stood  for  the  defence  of  democracy  and 
labour  rights.  3  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  173,  470,  471,  and  note  1. 
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id.)  The  Financial  Brake  in  the  Last  Phase  of  Rearmament 

In  1938-9?  according  to  Churchill,1  British  military  expenditure  of  all 
kinds  reached  the  figure  of  £304  million,  while  in  Germany  the  figure  was 
at  least  £1,500  million.  In  this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
figure  of  £1,500  million  was  the  original  estimate  for  Britain’s  total  defence 
expenditure  for  the  five  years  1937-42.  It  had  soon  been  recognized, 
however,  that  this  figure  would  have  to  be  exceeded;  and  this  realization 
had  not  aroused  feelings  of  despair  or  fears  of  national  bankruptcy,  but 
only  a  certain  amount  of  argument  as  to  methods  of  raising  the  money  and 
applying  it  so  as  to  obtain  the  desired  results.  There  had,  however,  been 
fears  and  scruples  about  excessive  profit-taking,2  the  imposition  of  sudden, 
heavy  increases  in  taxation,  and  the  abandonment  of  current  programmes 
for  social  progress;  and,  in  general,  there  had  been  great  reluctance  to 
devote  to  rearmament  as  high  a  proportion  of  the  national  revenue  and 
other  potential  resources  as  Germany  was  setting  aside  for  this  purpose.3 

In  order  to  avoid  heavier  taxation  and  the  cutting  down  of  social  ser¬ 
vices,  Chamberlain  had  in  1937  sought  and  obtained  authority  from 
Parliament  to  raise  the  bulk  of  the  extra  money  needed  for  rearmament 
by  means  of  a  Defence  Loan  of  up  to  £400  million.  Down  to  February  1 939 
only  £197  million  had  been  used,  but  since  the  estimated  total  defence 
expenditure  was  £580  million,  and  since  it  was  the  Government’s  policy 
to  find  the  greater  portion  of  it  out  of  loans,4  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  decided  in  February  to  ask  for  powers  to  borrow  £800  million 
(i.e.  double  the  amount  authorized  in  1937).  This  proposal,  unlike  that 
of  1 937, 5  had  a  good  reception  from  the  public,  which  had  feared  that 
increased  taxation  would  be  unavoidable.  Large-scale  government 
borrowing  was  looked  upon  as  an  effective  antidote  to  trade  depression 
and  unemployment,  and  it  was  believed  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
inflation,  at  least  until  the  slack  in  the  economic  system  had  been  taken  up. 
Best  of  all,  of  course,  the  loan  proposal  freed  the  greater  part  of  the  national 
revenue  for  those  long-term  welfare  projects  which  were  naturally  dearer 
to  the  country’s  heart  than  the  destructive  and  wasteful  preparation  for 
war. 

During  the  six  months  between  the  passage  of  the  Defence  Loans  Bill 
on  6  March  1939  and  the  outbreak  of  war  the  cost  of  rearmament  certainly 

1  Churchill:  Second  World  War,  i.  263;  U.S.  edition,  i.  336. 

2  See  above,  pp.  700-1. 

3  It  must  be  remembered  that  with  the  passing  of  Scheme  L  in  April  1938  (see  above,  p.  681, 
n.  1)  the  Royal  Air  Force,  the  first  of  the  Services  to  do  so,  had  shaken  itself  free  of  financial  limi¬ 
tations.  These  were  not  relaxed  for  the  army  until  February  1939  and  for  the  navy  until  August 
of  that  year  (see  Postan:  British  War  Production,  pp.  71,  81-82,  86-87). 

4  The  proportion  was  to  be  £230  million  from  revenue,  £350  million  from  loans. 

5  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  462,  for  the  hostile  reception  of  the  1937  decision. 
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went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  intro¬ 
ducing  the  budget  on  25  April  1939,  said  that  out  of  £1,322  million  which 
the  nation  would  spend  in  1939-40  £630  million  would  go  to  defence 
(£5°  million  more  than  he  had  forecast  in  February),1  and  on  13  July  he 
again  raised  the  estimate  for  defence  to  £73°  million,  adding  that  nearly 
£500  million  of  this  was  to  be  raised  by  borrowing.2  In  April  he  had  said 
that  the  whole  of  the  country’s  finance  was  now  conditioned  by  defence, 
but  this  opinion  might  well  arouse  some  doubts  when  account  was  taken 
of  the  very  large  proportion  of  the  costs  to  be  raised  by  loans  and  also  of 
Simon’s  remark  in  July  that,  ‘in  spite  of  this  perfectly  enormous  burden  .  . . 
we  are  this  year  spending  something  like  £50  million  more  on  social 
services  than  was  spent  out  of  revenue  7  or  8  years  ago’.  He  added:  ‘It  is 
a  very  remarkable  thing  that  we  should  be  able  to  carry  both  burdens.’ 
It  was,  indeed;  but,  as  long  as  this  tour  de  force  was  persisted  in,  the  re¬ 
armament  effort  could  not  be  more  than  a  partial  one,  and  could  not 
keep  pace  with  that  of  Germany. 

France  was  to  some  extent  inhibited  by  the  same  scruples  as  was  Britain 
in  the  financing  of  her  rearmament,  and  she  had  the  added  disadvantage 
of  a  far  less  solid  financial  position.  Unlike  Britain,  she  had  never  really 
recovered  from  the  world  economic  crisis  which  began  in  1929.  Partly 
for  this  very  reason,  proposals  to  raise  money  for  defence  by  public  loans 
met  with  a  greater  response  than  similar  proposals  in  Britain.  Two 
Defence  Loans  were  launched  in  March  1937  and  May  1938,  and  both 
were  over-subscribed  within  a  few  days.  Blum,  who  had  most  successfully 
sponsored  the  first  loan,  was  unable  to  carry  through  the  second  proposal 
owing  to  strenuous  opposition  from  both  the  extreme  Left  and  the  extreme 
Right,  who  were  determined,  even  at  the  price  of  national  security,  not  to 
put  his  Government  in  possession  of  sufficient  funds  to  enable  it  to  carry  on. 
Only  Daladier,  armed  with  special  powers,  was  able  to  create  the  necessary 
atmosphere  of  confidence  which  was  the  prerequisite  for  a  successful  loan. 

The  budget  for  1939,  introduced  by  Reynaud  on  28  November  1938, 
estimated  an  expenditure  on  armaments  of  25,551  million  francs  (about 
£142  million  at  the  current  rate),  an  increase  of  about  12,600  millions  on 
the  previous  year.  Indeed,  in  a  letter  to  Gamelin  dated  12  November 
1 938, 3  Daladier  insisted  that  these  25I  milliards  must  be  considered  the 
absolute  limit  for  all  expenditure  on  the  defence  services  in  the  coming 
year.  Gamelin  was,  therefore,  asked  to  make  a  list  of  requirements  in 
order  of  urgency.  For  this  purpose,  in  his  capacity  of  Chief  of  General 
Staff  of  National  Defence,  he  summoned  a  conference  of  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  of  the  three  Services  on  25  November  1938;  but  he  afterwards  com¬ 
plained  that  on  this  occasion  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  again  been  confronted 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  346,  coll.  987-9. 

2  Ibid.  vol.  349,  col.  2499. 


3  Gamelin:  Servir,  ii.  365-6. 
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with  a  fait  accompli ,  i.e.  with  decisions  made  by  the  Government  without 
any  of  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  being  present  at  the  discussions.1 

However,  in  Reynaud,  who  had  taken  over  the  Ministry  of  Finance  on 
2  November  1938,  the  Service  chiefs  found  a  Minister  who  was  at  once 
more  sympathetic  to  their  needs  and  seemingly  more  adept  at  providing 
the  wherewithal  to  pay  for  them  than  his  predecessors.  Thus,  before  the 
end  of  the  year  (28  December  1938),  it  was  announced  that  expenditure 
on  defence  in  the  coming  year  would  be  increased  to  41  milliards.2  At  the 
same  time  Reynaud  gave  a  warning  that  the  great  increase  in  expenditure 
did  not  necessarily  indicate  a  great  increase  in  output  of  war  material; 
impediments  to  smooth  and  speedy  production  meant  that  they  were  not 
getting  full  value  for  money;  quicker  construction  would  have  meant 
cheaper  construction.  In  the  same  vein  the  rapporteur  of  the  budget  of  the 
Air  Ministry  told  the  Senate  on  29  December  1938  that  the  average  cost 
of  an  aircraft  was  3  million  francs  (£17,000),  and  they  would  have  to  aim 
at  producing  500  a  month.  The  monthly  bill  for  aircraft  would,  therefore, 
be  1,500  million  francs,  which  would  be  as  much  as  had  been  spent  on  an 
average  over  the  last  twenty  years  on  the  entire  air  arm. 

Scarcely  four  months  had  elapsed  before  the  Government  decided  that 
they  must  have  another  15  milliard  francs  for  defence  and  on  21  April  1939 
they  announced  drastic  financial  measures  to  enable  the  money  to  be 
found  and  to  speed  up  the  whole  rearmament  effort.  Broadcasting  an 
explanation  of  the  measures,  Reynaud  bluntly  prefaced  it  by  a  reminder 
that  France  was  face  to  face  with  a  country  of  86  million  people,  working 
sixty  hours  a  week.  The  Government  had,  therefore,  decided  to  make 
the  forty-five-hour  week  ‘permissible’.  In  the  public  services  that  would 
enable  them  to  get  rid  of  redundant  men.  Public  works  would  be  curtailed 
and  the  Alcohol  Board  abolished  at  a  saving  of  1,200  million  francs. 
Armaments  profits  would  be  limited  to  10  per  cent,  and  would  pay  extra 
taxes — up  to  50,  80,  and  100  per  cent. 

Reynaud’s  economic  and  financial  reforms  were  remarkably  fruitful. 
On  5  July  1939,  speaking  to  the  Anglo-American  Press  Association,  he 
was  able  to  announce  that  the  ordinary  budget  had  been  balanced  for  the 
first  time  for  ten  years,  employment  had  increased,  and  exports  were 
rising.  He  said  that  there  were  ten  times  as  many  people  working  over¬ 
time  as  in  the  previous  November,  and  at  the  same  time  there  were 
14,000  fewer  unemployed  than  in  June  1938.  Gold  had  been  flowing  back 
to  France  in  June  at  double  the  rate  of  the  previous  month.  Yet,  as 
Reynaud  himself  afterwards  wrote,  the  fate  of  France  would  have  been 
different  if  the  economic  and  financial  reforms  had  been  introduced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  arms  race  and  if  one-quarter  or  one-fifth  of  the  1939 
budgetary  figure  of  41  milliards  had  been  allocated  to  the  construction  and 

Ibid.  p.  365.  2  Reynaud:  Au  cmr  de  la  melee ,  p.  293. 
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equipment  of  factories  at  that  stage.  But  the  French  people  had  not 
wanted  this. 

The  Chiefs  of  Staff,  encouraged  by  Reynaud’s  achievements  and 
by  his  special  interest  in  the  problem  of  defence,  drew  up  a  far-reaching 
and  thoroughly  integrated  armament  programme  to  cover  the  years 
1 940-3.  They  wisely  decided  to  begin  by  seeking  governmental  approval 
of  the  sums  of  money  which  they  deemed  necessary  for  putting  the  plan 
into  execution.  But,  as  Gamelin  wrote  later,  the  Ministry  of  Finance  was 
not  yet  ‘cured  of  its  tendency  always  to  restrict  the  horizon  and  to  quibble 
over  the  implementation  of  any  undertaking’.1  The  army  had  asked  for 
80  milliard  francs,  the  air  force  for  75  milliard,  and  the  navy  for  45  milliard. 
On  24  July  1939  Jacomet,2  Controleur -General  des  Fabrications ,  who  had  by 
now  virtual  control  of  all  questions  concerning  the  manufacture  of  arma¬ 
ments,  acting  in  close  accord  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,3  told  the  chief  of  the  armaments  section  of  the  Army  General 
Staff  that  these  estimates  were  far  too  high  and  must  be  reduced.  The 
country  could  not  sustain  a  financial  effort  on  this  scale  and  it  might  be 
necessary  to  slow  down  the  work  on  certain  orders  by  a  return  from  the 
sixty-hour  week  to  the  forty-hour  week  in  some  industries.4  This  was 
tantamount  to  sabotage  of  the  whole  effort  to  increase  production.  Gamelin 
appealed  direct  to  Daladier,  enclosing  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  one  day’s 
war  on  land,  sea,  and  in  the  air,5  to  show  how  ridiculous  it  was  to  hesitate 
about  spending  a  few  milliards  on  defence  preparations;  and  in  the  end 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  agreed  to  the  original  figures  proposed — at  least 
in  so  far  as  the  most  immediate  needs  were  concerned. 

(iii)  Technological  Shortcomings 

(a)  Tardy  Reorganization  of  Industry  and  of  the 
System  of  Supply  to  the  Services 

The  British  Government  did  not  attempt  to  deny  that  the  Munich  crisis 
had  revealed  gaps  in  the  country’s  defences;  they  sought  rather  to  show 
that,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  the  challenge  had  come  before  they 
were  ready.  Thus  Chamberlain  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
1  November  1938: 

I  want  hon.  Members  to  remember  that  our  programme  of  rearmament  is  a 
five-year  programme,  and  we  are  now  only  in  the  third  year  of  that  programme. 
To  argue  that  because  anything  has  not  been  completed  in  the  third  year  the 
programme  has  broken  down  is  to  lose  sight  altogether  of  the  fact  that  it  was 

1  Gamelin:  Servir,  ii.  435.  2  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  472,  note  2. 

3  Gamelin  records  that  Jacomet  wrote  to  him  privately  saying  that  he  was  in  complete  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Chiefs  of  Staff’s  demands  but  had  to  give  way  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance  (Gamelin, 
op.  cit.  p.  439).  4  Ibid.  pp.  435-6.  5  Ibid.  pp.  439-40. 
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never  intended  to  be  completed  in  three  years.  I  doubt  whether  it  would  have 
been  possible,  if  we  had  endeavoured  to  do  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  programme, 
to  squeeze  a  five-year  programme  into  three  years.1 

Referring  to  this  defence  later  in  the  debate  a  Conservative  member 
rather  naturally  inquired :  ‘What  is  this  country  or  any  other  country  to 
infer  from  that  statement?  Does  it  mean  that  Germany  is  to  be  allowed  to 
do  anything  she  likes  until  we  are  fully  rearmed  in  1941  ?’2  Another 
Conservative  member,  Robert  Boothby,  said: 

We  have  been  continuously  and  grossly  misled  by  Ministers,  over  a  period  of 
several  years,  as  to  the  true  state  of  our  defence.  ...  To  listen  to  the  speeches  of 
some  Ministers  .  .  .  you  might  have  thought  that  guns  and  aeroplanes  were 
flowing  in  on  them  in  such  an  avalanche,  like  rain,  that  it  was  almost  a  source  of 
embarrassment.  Indeed  there  were  moments  when  one  felt  quite  sorry  for  the 
Germans.3 

Here  was  evidently  an  allusion  to  a  speech  by  the  Minister  for  the  Co¬ 
ordination  of  Defence,  Sir  Thomas  Inskip,  who  had  claimed  at  Stubbing- 
ton  on  26  October  1938  that  now  that  they  were  in  the  third  year  of  the 
rearmament  programme  ‘there  is,  in  almost  everything,  a  stream  which 
might  fairly  be  described  as  a  flood  of  those  armaments  and  equipment 
which  we  need  to  complete  our  defences’.4 

Since  the  painful  revelations  of  September  1938  the  feeling  had  grown 
that  these  ‘streams’  and  ‘floods’  were  unlikely  to  become  a  reality  until  the 
system  of  supplying  the  requirements  of  the  defence  services  had  been 
drastically  overhauled.  The  question  of  a  Ministry  of  Supply  had  been 
under  debate  since  the  beginning  of  rearmament,5  and  it  now  found  ad¬ 
herents  in  many  different  quarters.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  made 
a  scarcely  veiled  allusion  to  it  in  a  speech  at  Cardiff  on  21  October  1938;6 
The  Economist  (described  by  Boothby  as  ‘the  laissez  faire  capitalist  news¬ 
paper,  which  is  in  principle  opposed  to  any  kind  of  interference  with 
industry  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided’)  advocated  it  in  an  article  on 
29  October,  and  on  10  and  17  November  respectively  amendments  to  the 
Address  on  the  King’s  speech  were  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords7  and  the 


1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  340,  col.  87. 

2  Vyvyan  Adams  (ibid.  col.  no). 

3  Ibid.  col.  1 1 7.  But  in  a  later  debate,  on  17  November  1938,  another  Conservative,  Wing 
Commander  James,  put  the  opposite  case:  ‘I  suggest  that  a  great  part  of  the  responsibility  for  our 
weakness  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  this  House,  and  that  it  is  no  use  the  House  trying  to  shift  that 
responsibility  back  on  to  the  unfortunate  Ministers.  We  refused  to  authorise  rearmament  until 
too  late’  (ibid.  vol.  341,  col.  1123).  And,  on  the  same  occasion,  Churchill  said:  ‘Gentlemen  above 
the  Gangway — pledged,  loyal,  faithful  supporters  on  all  occasions  of  His  Majesty’s  Government — 
must  not  imagine  that  they  can  throw  their  burden  wholly  on  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  Much 
power  has  rested  with  them.  One  healthy  growl  from  those  benches  three  years  ago — and  how 
different  today  would  be  the  whole  lay-out  of  our  armaments  production’  (ibid.  col.  1129;. 

4  The  Times,  27  October  1938.  5  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  473-4. 

6  The  Times,  22  October  1938.  7  H.L.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  iii,  coll.  39-78. 
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House  of  Commons,1  calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  Ministry  of  Supply 
without  extensive  compulsory  powers.2  In  the  debate  on  17  November 
Chamberlain  (who  had  told  the  House  on  1  November  that  in  his  con¬ 
sidered  view  the  disadvantages  of  a  Ministry  of  Supply  would  outweigh 
its  advantages)3  maintained  that  the  advocates  of  a  Ministry  of  Supply 
had  not  convinced  him  that  the  existence  of  such  a  Ministry  would  achieve 
quicker  or  better  results  in  preparing  the  defences  of  the  country  than  were 
already  being  obtained.4  Nevertheless,  Duff  Cooper  summed  up  the  mood 
of  the  moment  when  he  said:  ‘There  has  been  a  general  feeling  going 
through  every  speech  I  have  heard,  except  the  speech  of  the  .  .  .  Minister 
for  the  Co-ordination  of  Defence,  that  all  is  not  well  and  that  if  the  Ministry 
of  Supply  is  not  a  solution,  there  are  other  forms  of  improvement.’5 

Ultimately,  Chamberlain  gave  way  to  the  pressure  for  a  Ministry  of 
Supply,  but  the  Ministry  which  was  set  up  on  20  April  1939,  and  which 
started  work  in  August,  was  a  compromise  between  the  different  views  on 
the  subject.  It  was,  like  conscription,  an  expression  of  the  hardened  mood 
of  the  Government  after  the  shock  of  Czechoslovakia’s  capture;  but,  on 
the  practical  side,  it  was  restricted,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  to  supply  for 
the  army  and  Civil  Defence.  On  29  March  the  establishment  of  the  Terri¬ 
torial  Field  Army  had  been  doubled,6  and  expansion  of  military  supply 
had  become  imperative.  The  existing  machinery  for  the  navy7  and  air 
force  was  left  intact,  although  the  bill  gave  means  of  enlarging  the  new 
creation  into  a  full  Ministry  of  Supply.  But  even  this  somewhat  emascu¬ 
lated  version  did  not  begin  to  function  until  war  was  only  one  month 
distant;  and  then  it  inevitably  caused  a  good  deal  of  dislocation.  Yet  the 
dislocation  would  have  been  negligible  a  year  or  two  earlier,  compared 
with  what  it  meant  at  a  time  when  plans  and  production  were  already  far 
advanced.8 

In  France,  a  large  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  unpreparedness  of 
defences  rested  upon  Daladier,9  who  had  been  uninterruptedly  Minister 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  341,  coll.  1087  seqq.  The  non-party  character  of  the  demand  was 
stressed  by  the  speakers,  who  in  themselves  were  sufficient  to  substantiate  the  claim  (Swinton, 
Addison,  and  Trenchard  in  the  Lords;  Churchill,  Attlee,  and  Sinclair  in  the  Commons). 

2  One  of  Chamberlain’s  arguments  against  the  Ministry  was  that  it  could  not  function 
effectively  unless  it  had  compulsory  powers. 

3  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  340,  col.  86. 

4  Ibid.  vol.  341,  coll.  1196-210. 

5  Ibid.  col.  1176.  6  See  above,  p.  684. 

7  The  Ministry  of  Supply  was  never  in  charge  of  naval  construction.  (For  this  and  for  the 
attitude  of  the  Air  Ministry  see  Postan:  British  War  Production,  p.  78.) 

8  ‘This  [setting  up  a  Ministry  of  Supply]  was  a  terrible  mistake.  ...  It  would  have  been  far 
better  to  leave  the  executive  work  of  the  control  of  design  and  supply  to  each  service  ministry. 
It  is  quite  true  that  at  a  later  stage  the  Ministry  of  Supply  carried  out  some  fine  work,  but  .  .  . 
there  was  inevitable  friction  between  the  military  and  civilian  sides’  (Lieut. -General  Sir  Giffard 
Martel:  An  Outspoken  Soldier  (London,  Sifton  Praed,  1949),  p.  134). 

9  In  the  Chamber  on  22  December  1939,  after  the  war  had  begun,  Daladier  put  forward  the 
same  excuse  as  Chamberlain  had  offered  at  the  time  of  the  Munich  Conference:  ‘The  armament 
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of  National  Defence  as  well  as  Minister  of  War  since  1936,  but  who  had 
shirked  taking  the  preliminary  steps  without  which  the  quantitative  and 
qualitative  requirements  of  the  programme  could  never  be  met.  The 
whole  industrial  system  required  to  be  rebuilt,  the  whole  economic  body 
to  be  taken  in  hand  and  strengthened ;  and  this  could  not  be  done  without 
a  Ministry  of  Armaments  specially  organized  for  the  purpose.  The  creation 
of  such  a  Ministry  had  been  urged  for  several  years  past,  not  only  by 
Reynaud,  the  French  counterpart  to  Churchill,  but  even  by  the  more 
negative-minded  Gamelin.1  But  when  the  subject  came  up  again  during 
discussion  of  the  bill  for  organizing  the  nation  in  war-time  on  22  March 
1938  Daladier  declared  flatly  that  he  would  agree  to  it  on  the  day  when 
mobilization  of  the  armed  forces  was  decreed,  but  not  before.  He  declared 
that  he  did  not  want  to  saddle  the  country,  in  peace-time,  with  a  war 
economy,  and  he  remained  unmoved  by  the  comment,  made  by  the 
rapporteur  of  the  bill,  that  Germany  did  not  expand  her  army  until  her 
whole  industry  had  been  mobilized,  and  that  the  creation  of  a  Ministry 
of  Armaments,  if  postponed  till  war  broke  out,  would  come  too  late. 

Daladier,  unlike  Chamberlain,  stood  his  ground  to  the  end.  He  set  up 
the  Ministry  of  Armaments  eleven  days  after  war  broke  out  (14  September 
1939),  an(l  although  Dautry,  who  was  made  head  of  it,  set  to  work  with 
great  energy,  he  was  unable  to  make  up  for  the  initial  delay.  The  war¬ 
time  plan  de  fabrication  which  he  was  expected  to  put  into  operation  was 
either  impeded  by  the  execution  of  earlier  and  much  retarded  orders,  or 
else  rendered  abortive  through  lack  of  the  necessary  plant,  machine  tools, 
raw  materials,  or  skilled  labour.  The  labour  problem  was,  at  this  juncture, 
the  most  acute  of  all,  since  the  military  mobilization  drained  the  factories 
of  their  men  at  the  very  moment  when  they  had  the  most  need  of  them. 
Moreover,  in  spite  of  plans  prepared  long  in  advance  for  excluding  certain 
reserved  occupations  from  the  general  mobilization,  it  was  said  that  the 
majority  of  specialists  working  in  aircraft  factories  were  called  up  when 
the  time  actually  came.  For  this  reason  130,000  men  had  to  be  recalled 
from  the  armies  alone;  so  that  production  suffered  from  their  call-up  and 
the  morale  of  the  army  from  their  recall. 

The  British  Government’s  creation  of  a  Ministry  of  Supply  after  the  rape 
of  Czechoslovakia  did,  however,  find  an  echo  in  France  in  the  setting  up 
of  a  ‘Committee  of  Production’  under  the  special  powers  granted  to  the 
Government  a  few  days  after  the  German  entry  into  Prague.2  A  series  of 
decrees  was  issued  on  20  March  1939  under  the  three  heads  of  Security, 
Production,  and  Economics,  and  the  new  committee  was  set  up  under  the 

programme  to  which  that  money  [the  14  milliard  francs  voted  in  1936]  had  been  assigned  would 
have  certainly  been  completed  by  the  summer  of  1940  in  the  normal  course  of  things,  if  war 
had  not  been  sprung  upon  us  when  we  were  in  the  midst  of  it.’ 

1  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  474.  2  See  also  above,  p.  63. 
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second  head.  It  had  wide  powers,  first,  for  intensifying  production,  by 
obtaining  and  accumulating  raw  materials,  re-equipping  factories,  and 
directing  labour;  and,  secondly,  for  co-ordinating  output  by  fixing 
priorities  for  types  of  material  as  and  when  necessary.1  But  this  Committee 
of  Production  was  to  be  ‘ rattache ’  to  the  Secretariat-General  of  the  Ministry 
of  National  Defence,  and  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Ministry  was 
Jacomet,  who  had  been  virtual  dictator  of  the  French  military  bureaucracy 
since  1936,  with  results  which  spoke  for  themselves.  Jacomet’s  authority 
had  become  more  and  more  all-embracing,  especially  after  the  decrees  of 
2 1  January  1 938,  reorganizing  the  control  of  the  defence  services,  had  made 
him  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  whole  of  the  armament  programme, 
and  a  law  of  1 1  July  1938  had  put  industrial  mobilization  under  his  care. 
Gamelin  had  been  invested  with  a  concurrent  authority,  but  he  rarely 
exercised  it.  For  these  reasons,  the  new  Committee  was  not  likely  to  bring 
about  any  striking  changes. 

As  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Ministry  of  National  Defence,  the  evidence 
of  some  of  the  generals  at  the  Riom  Trial  implied  that  the  Ministry  failed 
to  secure  the  co-ordination  in  regard  to  armaments  that  was  indispensable, 
either  because  of  the  strained  relations  between  the  High  Command  and 
the  Government,  or,  alternatively,  because  neither  High  Command  nor 
Government  had  in  fact  adequate  powers  for  the  purpose — or  even 
because  of  a  combination  of  the  two.  Daladier’s  contention  at  the  trial 
was  that  Gamelin  had  every  opportunity  to  intervene  in  the  execution  of 
armament  orders  and  that,  in  fact,  he  frequently  did  so.2  Gamelin,  on  the 
other  hand,  complained  in  his  memoirs  that  such  intervention  was  quite 
impossible,  since  he  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  three  Services  were 
expressly  excluded  from  all  deliberations  upon  questions  of  production 
and  supply.3  Whatever  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  this  controversy  and 
whatever  Gamelin’s  statutory  powers  may  have  been,  it  seems  clear  that 
his  participation  in  these  vital  affairs  was  timorous  and  vacillating. 
Throughout  1938  he  had  (according  to  his  own  account)4  been  urging 
Daladier  to  take  measures  to  increase  production  and  to  allocate  more 

1  Other  decrees  promulgated  simultaneously  ordained  that 

(1)  all  Defence  Ministry  orders  were  to  be  given  preference; 

(2)  the  sixty-hour  week  was  to  be  made  applicable  throughout  the  defence  industries,  and 
overtime  at  io  per  cent,  above  normal  rates; 

(3)  competition  for  labour  within  national  defence  industries  was  to  be  abolished; 

(4)  advances  of  up  to  650  million  francs  were  to  be  made  to  defence  industries. 

Under  the  head  of  security: 

(1)  Cadres  (of  the  professional  army)  were  to  be  increased  from  30,638  officers  to  31,060, 
and  2,500  new  N.C.O.s  appointed; 

(2)  all  those  whose  services  were  required  would  be  called  up  or  retained  with  the  colours; 

(3)  additional  A.R.P.  specialists  would  be  recruited  and  additional  powers  of  expropriation 
taken  for  the  development  of  A.R.P. 

2  Tissier:  Riom  Trial,  p.  81. 

3  Gamelin:  Servir,  i.  208-9;  also  Survey  for  1938,  iii,  474. 


4  Gamelin,  op.  cit.  p.  113. 
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funds  for  defence ;  but,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  persuaded  himself  that 
no  further  prodding  was  necessary. 

Yet  on  25  October  1938  a  report,  resulting  from  a  series  of  visits  to 
nationalized  arms  factories,  had  been  laid  before  the  Army  Committee  of 
the  Chamber,  declaring  that  under-production  was  flagrant;  that  the 
steel  works  of  the  east  were  working  to  only  40  per  cent,  of  capacity;  and 
that  for  lack  of  raw  materials  these  factories  as  a  whole  were  incapable  of 
working  for  more  than  forty  hours  a  week.  Soon  afterwards  the  Direction 
des  Fabrications  had  to  warn  the  Premier  that  after  January  1939  French 
industry  would  be  saturated  with  government  orders  and  that  no  fresh 
orders  could  usefully  be  added  to  the  list  unless  part  of  the  work  already 
in  hand  at  the  time  were  to  be  suspended.  Since  1935  successive  French 
Governments  had  been  preoccupied  with  the  need  to  keep  arms  production 
within  the  productive  capacity  of  the  nation’s  factories,1  but,  although  the 
needs  of  defence  had  grown  a  hundredfold,  nothing  had  been  done  to 
enlarge  productive  capacity.  Insufficient  attention  had  been  paid  at  the 
outset  of  rearmament  to  the  fact  that  many  French  industrial  plants  were 
worn  out  and  obsolete:  there  had  not  been  sufficient  replacement.  The 
industrialists  were  unwilling  to  co-operate  by  laying  out  capital  on  modern¬ 
izing  and  extending  their  factories  because  of  their  fear  of  social  change, 
if  not  of  revolution  and  expropriation. 

Side  by  side  with  the  private  enterprises  had  stood,  since  1936,  the 
nationalized  factories ;  but  nationalization  had  been  too  tentative  to  prove 
any  merits  which  it  might  have  had.  It  was  enough  to  frighten  and 
alienate  the  industrialists,  but  too  little  to  produce  the  results  which  were 
claimed  for  it  and  which  were  so  desperately  needed.  The  Governments 
of  those  days  were  anxious  not  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  private 
gain  as  a  stimulus  to  production  and  therefore  did  not  attempt  to  extend 
their  control  over  the  manufacture  of  armaments  up  to  the  limits  to  which, 
under  the  law  of  August  1936,  they  were  entitled  to  extend  it.  But  grati¬ 
tude  for  their  reprieve  did  not  incline  the  remaining  private  entrepreneurs 
to  show  it  by  a  whole-hearted  co-operation  in  the  rearmament  drive :  they 
regarded  their  reprieve  as  merely  temporary,  and  consequently  any  effort 
or  outlay  as  foolhardy.  As  for  the  nationalized  industries,  state  manage¬ 
ment  seemed  to  bring  in  its  train  laxity  of  discipline  and  a  smaller  rather 
than  a  greater  yield.  These  circumstances  justify  the  view  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  leave  the  old  system  unchanged,  and  to  retain,  at 
least,  the  goodwill  of  the  capitalists  and  industrialists. 

The  failure  to  achieve  mass  production  on  anything  like  an  adequate 
scale  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  French  re¬ 
armament  effort  as  a  whole.  In  private  industry,  unwillingness  to  lay  out 
money  on  re-equipping  factories  for  mass  production  was  increased  by  the 

1  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  472. 
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fact  that  tax  exemption  on  replacement  of  machinery  was  still  calculated 
at  the  price  level  of  1918,  which  was  grossly  inferior  to  actual  costs.  In  the 
nationalized  industries  the  Government  were  reluctant  to  sink  precious 
credits  at  this  late  stage  in  such  long-term  investments  as  replacements  and 
re-equipment,  and,  moreover,  Popular  Front  Ministers  disliked  mass 
production  in  principle,  regarding  it  as  a  cause  of  unemployment.  Lastly, 
the  inability  of  French  designers  and  craftsmen  to  bring  their  models  to 
the  stage  of  development  at  which  mass  production  became  possible  must 
be  mentioned.  There  appeared  to  be  a  mania  for  endlessly  modifying 
standard  types  and  seeking  perfection  in  detail:  experiments  and  discus¬ 
sions  were  never  concluded.  In  April  1940,  after  months  of  research,  the 
experts  still  disagreed  on  the  type  of  tank  track  to  be  made,  and  had  not 
decided  what  aeroplane  motors  should  be  definitely  adopted. 

(b)  The  Failure  to  match  German  Air  Power 

It  will  be  apparent  from  figures  given  in  a  preceding  section1  that, 
owing  to  the  temporary  slackening  of  the  German  rate  of  aircraft  pro¬ 
duction  at  a  certain  stage,  Britain  was  very  nearly  able  to  come  abreast 
of  it  just  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  But  the  British  achievement  of  such 
a  rate  of  production  came  too  late  to  allow  of  the  equipment  of  a  front  line 
of  a  size  comparable  with  that  of  the  German  air  force  or  of  accumulating 
reserves  appropriate  to  such  a  front  line.  Nevertheless,  the  last  year  of 
peace  was  one  of  great  achievement  in  air  defence,  and  the  Government 
were  justified  in  pointing  out  that  their  efforts  of  the  last  two  or  three  years 
were  at  last  beginning  to  pay  quite  substantial  dividends. 

In  a  statement  in  Parliament  on  10  November  1938  the  Air  Minister, 
Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  declared  that  output  of  aircraft  was  already  50  per 
cent,  greater  than  in  the  preceding  May  and  by  the  following  May  would 
be  150  per  cent,  greater.2  Introducing  the  Air  Estimates  on  9  March  1939 
the  Air  Minister  said  that  the  150  per  cent,  increase  which  he  had  forecast 
for  May  had  already  been  achieved,  and  that  he  was  hopeful  of  a  400  per 
cent,  increase  by  the  end  of  1939. 3 

Although  with  every  month  the  situation  was  undeniably  improving, 
steadily  and  even  rapidly,  the  dividing  line  between  legitimate  satisfaction 
and  foolish  complacency  was  apt  frequently  to  be  overstepped.  Thus 
The  Times  (2  February  1939)  wrote  that  ‘on  the  whole  .  .  .  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  both  our  own  deficiencies  and  the  perfections  of  others  have 
been  exaggerated’ ;  and  an  article  in  The  Economist  of  1 5  April  1 939  gave 
an  over-optimistic  interpretation  of  the  comparative  production  figures, 
stating  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  production  was  ‘almost  certainly 
greater  in  Great  Britain  than  in  Germany’.  There  was  also  a  widely  held 

1  See  above,  pp.  681-3. 

2  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  341,  coll.  349-50. 


3  Ibid.  vol.  344,  col.  2393. 
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belief  that  the  performance  of  the  latest  British  types  of  aircraft  far  out¬ 
stripped  that  of  their  German  opposite  numbers;  that  the  latter  would 
deteriorate  still  further  in  quality  if  war  came,  owing  to  difficulties  of 
obtaining  raw  materials;  and,  above  all,  that  fuel  problems  in  war  would 
become  so  acute  in  Germany  as  to  paralyse  the  Luftwaffe’s  freedom  of 
action.  This  kind  of  wishful  thinking  found  its  most  extreme  expression 
on  the  very  eve  of  war,  when  American  newspapers  printed  reports  on 
28  August  about  vital  defects  being  discovered  in  the  engines  of  3,000  of 
Germany’s  first-line  aircraft,  rendering  this  number  (practically  the  whole 
first  line)  totally  useless  for  war.  The  voice  of  reason,  therefore,  when  it 
was  raised,  as  it  was  by  a  prominent  member  of  Parliament  just  before  the 
German  entry  into  Czechoslovakia,  was  almost  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness:  T  do  not  like  the  sort  of  idea  that  is  growing  up  that  Germany 
has  now  shot  her  bolt  in  the  air.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  right.  I  believe  the 
German  Air  Force  is  still  an  immense  menace,  and  we  must  not  think  we 
have  dealt  with  it  merely  because  we  have  reached  a  certain  point  in  our 
defences.’1 

An  indication  that  the  Government  themselves  were  less  confident  about 
the  situation  than  might  have  appeared  from  some  of  their  public  utter¬ 
ances  was  to  be  found  in  the  attempt  of  Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  in  his  state¬ 
ment  of  10  November  1938,  to  minimize  the  importance  of  the  old 
numerical  parity  standard  and  to  substitute  for  it  the  aim  of  creating  an 
air  force  ‘adequate  for  our  strategical  necessities’.2  Right  down  to  the 
outbreak  of  war  the  Government  appeared  to  be  unwilling  to  admit  that 
they  had  abandoned  the  standard  of  numerical  parity,  but  they  also 
deprecated  the  drawing  of  comparisons  between  Germany  and  Great 
Britain;3  and  this  attitude,  taken  together  with  their  necessary  secretive¬ 
ness  regarding  production  figures,  provoked  wild  surmises  about  both  the 
position  itself  and  the  Government’s  appreciation  of  it. 

It  should  by  now  have  become  obvious  that  an  output  of  aircraft  in 
Britain  greatly  in  excess  of  that  in  Germany  was  required  to  redress  the 
adverse  balance  in  any  reasonable  space  of  time.  Moreover,  to  be  truly 
realistic,  it  was  necessary  to  accept  the  postulate  that  in  war  conditions  the 
whole  of  the  country’s  first-line  strength  would  need  replacing  at  regular 
intervals,  and  that  manufacturing  capacity  must  therefore  be  large  enough 
to  allow  for  this.  The  reserves  must  provide  replacements  during  the 
inevitable  delay  while  the  country’s  industry  was  reaching  its  war  poten¬ 
tial.  The  key  to  this  calculation  was  obviously  the  length  of  the  period 
which  it  could  be  assumed  would  elapse  before  replacement  would  become 


1  Sir  Hugh  Seely,  9  March  1939  (H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  344,  col.  2414). 

2  Ibid.  vol.  341,  col.  350. 

3  See,  for  instance,  Chamberlain’s  answer  on  21  February  to  a  parliamentary  question  from 
Geoffrey  Mander  (ibid.  vol.  344,  col.  196). 
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necessary.  Lord  Trenchard,  the  leading  exponent  of  air  warfare  both  in 
and  since  the  First  World  War,  had  recently  put  it  at  one  month.  On  this 
basis  it  was  clear  that  the  Air  Ministry  had  to  face  the  problem  of  building 
up  an  aircraft  productive  capacity  sufficient  for  a  monthly  output  of 
nearly  3,000  first-line  aircraft.  The  current  target  figure,  however,  was 
2,370,  plus  an  unspecified  further  number  on  the  basis  of  the  later  expan¬ 
sion  plans. 

Unfortunately,  where  production  was  concerned,  long-range  planning 
had  been  constantly  obstructed  by  the  hope  that  international  appease¬ 
ment  would  render  the  fulfilment  of  existing  programmes  unnecessary  and 
might  even  lead  to  some  measure  of  air  disarmament.  Such  a  hope  had 
undoubtedly  caused  reluctance  to  sanction  orders  placed  ahead  of  the 
dates  on  which  various  air  expansion  programmes  were  supposed  to  be 
achieved.  This  had  curtailed  initiative  in  the  aircraft  industry.  Firms  had 
been  inclined  in  the  past  to  go  slow,  for  fear  that  heavy  outlay  would  not 
be  justified  by  future  orders,  instead  of  extending  their  plants  and  trying 
to  complete  contracts  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Again,  plans  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  motor-car  manufacturers  in  running  ‘shadow’  aeroplane  and 
aero-engine  factories  had  produced  some  disappointments.1  Leading 
automobile  companies  were  obviously  unwilling  to  transfer  their  best  men 
to  the  aircraft  factories  under  their  control,  and,  moreover,  the  processes 
employed  in  quantity  production  of  cars  differed  from  those  used  in  build¬ 
ing  aeroplanes.  The  urgent  need,  therefore,  was  to  persuade  the  big 
engineering  firms  outside  the  aircraft  industry  to  undertake  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  air  armaments,  for  which  they  were  better  qualified  by  reason 
both  of  their  equipment  and  of  their  experience  than  the  motor  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  it  was  here  that  the  Air  Minister,  Sir  Kingsley  Wood, 
effectively,  if  belatedly,  stepped  in. 

On  21  October  1938  it  was  announced  that  arrangements  had  been 
concluded  between  the  Air  Ministry  and  Vickers-Armstrong  Limited  for 
the  creation,  with  the  aid  of  their  whole  organization,  of  a  widespread 
sub-contracting  system  to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  aircraft. 
This  system  was  to  feed  component  parts  for  final  assembly  into  a  new 
central  factory  to  be  controlled  by  Vickers.  The  starting-point  for  this 
scheme  was  the  realization  that,  while  only  a  limited  number  of  large 
companies  could  undertake  the  complete  manufacture  of  aircraft  or  aero¬ 
engines,  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  small  firms  could  make  com¬ 
ponent  parts,  if  they  were  provided  with  the  necessary  instructions,  tools, 
and  labour.  Then,  on  9  March  1 939?  the  Air  Minister  announced  what 
he  called  the  ‘group  scheme’,  which  had  the  double  object  of  reducing  the 
number  of  designs  in  service  and  facilitating  economical  and  rapid  pro¬ 
duction.  It  was  an  extension  of  the  current  practice  under  which  aircraft 

1  For  the  ‘shadow  factories’  scheme  see  Survey  for  1936,  pp.  132-3;  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  468. 
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of  the  same  types  were  manufactured  by  more  than  one  firm.  Under  the 
new  scheme  three  or  four  firms  would  be  formed  into  a  group,  and  orders 
would  be  placed  for  the  manufacture  of  one  type  of  aircraft  to  be  distri¬ 
buted  between  the  firms  in  the  group.  The  organization  of  the  aircraft 
industry  on  this  basis  was  intended  to  facilitate  large-scale  planning  and 
ordering  and  to  reduce  the  dislocation  which  might  result  in  war  if,  through 
enemy  action,  one  of  the  manufacturing  units  was  unable  to  continue  in 
production.  With  the  shadow  factories  and  the  great  extension  of  sub¬ 
contracting — Kingsley  Wood  had  said  in  March  that  there  were  some 
3,500  firms  already  engaged  in  sub-contracting  work— it  might  have 
appeared  that  Britain’s  industrial  resources  for  aircraft  manufacture  had 
been  mobilized  as  fully  as  possible.  It  has  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  large  firms  were  under  no  compulsion  to  engage  in  the  production 
of  armaments,  and  that,  if  they  did,  their  normal  business  was  liable  to 
suffer.  Thus  they  had,  potentially  at  least,  a  dual  responsibility — to  their 
shareholders  and  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  There  were,  of  course,  many 
who  felt  that  the  Government  should  deal  with  this  situation  by  taking 
powers  to  require  specific  firms  to  devote  all,  or  a  predetermined  part  of, 
their  energies  and  resources  to  making  armaments.1  The  problem  was 
closely  connected  with  that  of  creating  a  Ministry  of  Supply;  yet,  when 
such  a  Ministry  was  set  up  on  20  April  1939,  the  Air  Force  was  expressly 
excluded  from  its  sphere  of  control. 

Nevertheless,  as  already  indicated,2  this  final  year  witnessed  a  serious 
attempt  to  tackle  the  basic  problems  of  mass  production  of  aircraft.  There 
was  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  rate  of  production,  and  the  response  to 
appeals  for  personnel,  both  regular  and  reserve,  exceeded  the  best  expecta¬ 
tions.  By  the  beginning  of  1939  the  Royal  Air  Force  Volunteer  Reserve 
already  had  some  2,000  pilots  under  training,  but  these  pilots  would  not 
be  available  as  immediate  replacements  for  war  casualties,  because  service 
types  of  machines  available  for  advanced  training  in  the  reserve  flying 
schools  were  obsolescent.  Service  squadrons  were  being  equipped  with 
the  latest  types  as  fast  as  possible,  but  these  types  were  still  not  forth¬ 
coming  in  sufficient  quantities  to  equip  training  squadrons  as  well. 

In  June  1939  the  current  Air  Force  List  showed  that  the  number  of  first- 
line  squadrons  for  home  defence  had  increased  by  only  two  (from  123  to 
125)  in  two  years.3  The  main  reason  for  this  scarcely  perceptible  growth 
lay  in  the  laudable  desire  to  equip  these  squadrons  with  the  very  latest 
machines  and  to  create  reserves  until  current  production  was  capable  of 
providing  replacements.  Shortly  after  the  Munich  crisis  (30  October  1938) 
the  Air  Correspondent  of  the  Observer  had  written  that  ‘at  the  present 

1  See,  lor  instance,  a  letter  from  Group  Captain  L.  G.  S.  Payne,  Air  Correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph ,  in  the  issue  of  27  March  1939. 

2  See  above,  pp.  680-1.  3  Daily  Telegraph  (Group  Captain  Payne),  12  June  1939. 
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moment  all  the  aeroplanes  in  the  R.A.F.  squadrons  are  obsolescent,  and 
a  fairly  large  number  are  obsolete’.  But  since  then  Blenheims  and  Battles, 
Wellingtons  and  Hampdens,  had  been  pouring  into  the  bomber  units,  and 
the  majority  of  the  fighter  squadrons  had  been  re-equipped  with  Spitfires 
and  Hurricanes.  But  the  mere  fact  that  these  aircraft  were  presenting 
themselves  in  such  numbers  laid  a  new  burden  on  the  squadrons.  They 
had  to  exchange  their  older  aircraft  for  the  new  ones  at  the  same  time  that 
they  were  receiving  new  pilots,  observers,  and  aircraftsmen.  Some  of  the 
squadrons  had  to  be  split  up  to  afford  cores  round  which  new  squadrons 
might  be  formed.  The  work  of  training  became  intensified.  The  rapid 
march  of  scientific  development  coupled  with  the  equally  rapid  expansion 
both  in  men  and  machines  compelled  the  Royal  Air  Force,  like  the  Red 
Queen  in  Alice  in  Wonderland,  to  keep  running  faster  and  faster  in  order 
merely  to  maintain  its  status  quo . 

Many  of  the  Government’s  critics  felt  that,  as  at  present  organized, 
Britain’s  first  line  had  too  narrow  a  front — a  defect  not  to  be  compensated 
by  the  mere  depth  of  reserves.  The  Air  Minister’s  claims  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  Royal  Air  Force,  the  satisfactory  state  of  its  reserves,  and  the  fallacy 
of  regarding  first-line  strength  as  an  absolute  measure  of  air  power,  might 
all  be  admitted,  it  was  maintained,  without  weakening  in  the  least  the 
need  for  an  immediately  expanded  programme,  the  announcement  of 
which  would,  the  critics  believed,  have  an  excellent  effect  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Policy  concerning  publicity  of  information  about  the  Royal 
Air  Force  was,  however,  swayed  by  two  conflicting  considerations.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  was  felt  that  to  reveal  its  true  strength  would  merely  have 
the  effect  of  stimulating  other  countries  to  greater  efforts.  On  the  other, 
it  was  apparent  that  the  Royal  Air  Force  could  not  constitute  a  deterrent 
against  aggression  if  its  real  strength  and  striking  power  were  greatly 
underestimated.  On  the  whole,  the  Air  Staff  seemed  to  believe  that  the 
balance  of  advantage  lay  in  allowing  other  countries  to  guess,  rather  than 
to  know,  Britain’s  true  air  strength. 

In  France,  the  truth  about  aircraft  production  throughout  the  re¬ 
armament  period  was  obscured  by  the  boasting  and  wishful  thinking, 
prevarication  and  recrimination,  in  which  all  concerned  indulged,  both  at 
the  time  and  later.  On  taking  office  in  January  1938  Guy  La  Chambre 
had  declared  his  intention  of  reorganizing  and  re-equipping  the  aircraft 
industry,  and  in  June  1938  he  assured  the  Cabinet  that  mass  production 
of  the  latest  types  of  aircraft  had  already  begun  in  the  preceding  month, 
and  forecast  a  sharp  rise  in  production  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  He 
revealed  a  programme  (an  improvement  on  the  so-called  ‘Plan  5’)  under 
which  4,739  aircraft  were  to  be  constructed  for  the  French  air  force  by 
1  April  1940,  with  a  first  instalment  of  1,878  by  1  April  1939.1  On  21 

1  See  Survev  for  1938,  iii.  51 1-12. 
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October  1938  he  admitted  that  between  1  April  1938,  when  the  plan  came 
into  operation,  and  1  September  1938  only  240  planes  had  been  turned 
out,  but  on  30  November  1938  he  told  the  Air  Committee  of  the  Chamber 
that  the  aircraft  industry  was  now  in  a  position  to  increase  output  very 
substantially,  and  that  by  the  beginning  of  1939  production  would  amount 
to  some  200  machines  a  month. 

A  glimpse  of  the  real  situation  was  given  by  General  Vuillemin,  Chief 
of  Air  Staff,  at  a  conference  of  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  25  November  1938. 
Stressing  the  air  force’s  special  need  for  constant  renewal  of  material,  he 
declared  that  they  must  not  wait  for  the  prototype  of  an  aircraft  to  be 
perfected  before  beginning  mass  production,  adding  that,  at  present,  they 
were  turning  out  aircraft  the  prototypes  of  which  were  flying  in  1936. 1  In 
submitting  the  Air  Estimates  for  1939  (29  December  1938)  the  rapporteur 
declared  that  production  of  500  a  month  must  be  aimed  at  if  there  was  to 
be  any  chance  of  matching  Germany’s  production,  but,  on  1  February 
1939,  the  Air  Minister  was  only  able  to  announce  a  rise  in  production  to 
100  a  month,  though  he  promised  that  it  should  be  doubled  by  the  end 
of  April.  At  the  same  time  he  announced  that  a  contract  for  a  further  100 
fighter  aircraft  had  been  placed  in  the  United  States,  making  200  in  all,2 
and  that  fifty  had  been  ordered  from  a  Dutch  firm. 

Indeed,  the  realization  was  growing  among  those  responsible  for  her 
defence  that  France  could  no  longer  rely  upon  her  own  manufacturing 
resources  to  provide  her  with  an  adequate  air  fleet.  Providing  the  money 
could  be  found,  it  might  be  better  virtually  to  write  off  the  home  industry 
and  equip  the  air  force  with  aircraft  from  the  United  States.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Permanent  Committee  of  National  Defence  on  5  December  19383 
Daladier  announced  that  an  unprecedented  opportunity  presented  itself 
for  obtaining  1 ,000  of  the  latest  American  military  aircraft  by  the  summer 
of  1939,  and  he  strongly  urged  that  they  should  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Reynaud,  as  Minister  of  Finance,  declared 
that  somehow  the  money  required  (2,500  million  francs)  must  be  found 
within  the  25  milliard  fixed  for  defence  expenditure  in  1939 — that  is  to 
say,  by  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  other  Services.  He  also  suggested  that  orders 
now  lodged  with  French  industry  might  be  cancelled  up  to  the  amount  of 
the  American  order,  but  this  proposal  was  strongly  resisted  by  La  Chambre 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  mounting 
rhythm  of  production  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  induce  through 
large  orders.  The  final  decision,  which  was  to  buy  600,  instead  of  1,000, 
aircraft  in  the  United  States,  was  taken  not  because  the  money  for  the 
larger  number  could  not  be  made  available  but  because  General  Vuillemin 

1  See  Gamelin:  Servir,  ii.  368. 

2  The  first  order  for  ioo  fighter  aircraft  had  been  placed  in  the  United  States  in  May  1938 

(see  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  518).  3  See  Gamelin,  op.  cit.  pp.  371-8. 
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contended  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  the  pilots  and  crews  needed 
to  man  a  greater  number  of  aircraft.1  Gamelin  later  declared  that  he 
found  this  argument  quite  inexplicable  in  view  of  French  resources  of 
high-grade  man-power,  but  that  all  his  exhortations  on  this  point  were 
unsuccessful.2  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  rapporteur  to  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Chamber,  reporting  on  io  January  1939  on  the  Air  Estimates 
for  1939,  called  for  a  substantial  increase  in  air  force  personnel,  declaring 
that  the  existing  figure  of  4,000  officers  and  77,000  men  was  far  from 
adequate.  Further  reference  to  this  difficulty  was  made  by  La  Chambre 
at  the  Riom  Trial,  when  he  declared  that,  next  to  the  need  for  holding 
back  reserves,  the  principal  reason  for  the  diminutive  French  front-line 
air  force  at  the  outbreak  of  war  was  the  lack  of  pilots  and  crews.3 

La  Chambre’s  indictment  at  the  Riom  Trial  charged  him,  first,  with 
being  partly  responsible  for  the  inferiority  of  the  French  air  force,  and 
secondly,  and  above  all,  with  having  allowed  France  to  enter  the  war  when 
he  was  fully  cognizant  of  the  facts.  In  the  latter  connexion  he  was  accused 
of  having  furnished  unjustifiably  optimistic  reports  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Committee  of  National  Defence  on  23  August  1939, 4  when  the  question 
was  under  discussion  whether  France  ought  to  fulfil  her  pledges  to  Poland 
and  was  in  a  position  to  do  so.  But  La  Chambre  declared  at  Riom,  on 
6  March  1942,  that  he  had  only  expressed  the  belief  that,  in  air  strength, 
at  least  the  ‘essential  minimum’  had  been  reached.5  Rightly,  he  rejected 
entirely  the  prosecution’s  estimate  of  a  German  air  force  in  September 
1939  °f  10,000  modern  aircraft,  and  as  for  the  figures  for  the  French  air 
force  put  forward  by  the  prosecution  (i.e.  1,410,  of  which  only  494  were 
modern)  he  complained  that  they  did  not  take  account  of  the  very  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  modern  aircraft  which,  he  alleged,  were  held  in  reserve. 
He  accepted  494  as  the  number  of  modern  front-line  aircraft  actually 
ready  to  go  into  immediate  action,  but  alleged  that  by  the  outbreak  of  war 
1,625  aircraft  in  all,  out  of  the  1,878  due  under  the  current  programme, 
had  been  manufactured.  The  real  truth  appeared  to  be  that  the  majority 
of  these  were  unfit  to  take  the  air  on  active  service,  either  being  struc¬ 
turally  incomplete  or  else  deficient  in  certain  items  of  equipment  or 
armament.  Indeed,  as  the  presiding  judge  remarked,  the  possibilities  of 
talking  at  cross  purposes  about  air  power  were  almost  unlimited  owing  to 

1  In  answer  to  a  question  at  the  Riom  Trial  (4  March  1942)  La  Chambre  stated  that  the 
number  of  aircraft  ordered  in  the  United  States  up  to  and  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of 
war  totalled  2,095  (see  Tissier:  Riom  Trial,  p.  95).  It  was  clear  that  the  bulk  of  these  were  ordered 
after  the  outbreak  of  war.  He  maintained  that  much  bigger  orders  would  have  been  placed  earlier 
on  if  the  Americans  had  been  in  a  position  to  accept  them,  which,  he  said,  they  were  not. 

2  See  Gamelin:  Servir,  ii.  389.  3  See  Coquet:  Le  Proces  de  Riom ,  p.  104. 

4  See  also  above,  pp.  548-50.  Gamelin,  too,  was  later  accused  of  having  given  a  false  impression 
of  the  army’s  state  of  readiness  at  this  meeting  (see  Gamelin,  op.  cit.  i.  23  seqq.).  See  also  Tissier, 
op.  cit.  p.  61.  For  the  trial  of  La  Chambre  see  Coquet,  op.  cit.  pp.  94-125. 

s  Tissier,  op.  cit.  p.  62. 
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the  number  of  equivocal  terms  used.  Thus  aircraft  would  be  referred  to 
as  ‘bons  de  guerre''  ‘ sortis  d,usine\  ‘receptionnes’’  and  ‘pris  en  compte ’ — and  each 
term  would  have  a  different  meaning  in  the  mouth  of  a  different  advocate. 
Nevertheless,  La  Chambre  did  admit  that  ‘Plan  5’  had  been  very  im¬ 
perfectly  realized;  but  he  disclaimed  the  responsibility  for  himself,  placing 
it  fairly  and  squarely  on  the  General  Staff.1 

In  fact  the  Air  General  Staff,  in  these  last  fateful  months,  seems  to  have 
been  in  a  mood  of  quite  unjustified  optimism.  General  Vuillemin,  whose 
pessimism  about  his  air  force  was  so  patent  at  the  time  of  Munich,2  rushed 
to  the  opposite  extreme  at  the  first  signs  of  improvement.  In  May  1939 
when  the  Polish  Minister  of  War,  General  Kasprzycki,  came  to  Paris  to 
try  to  secure  a  military  convention  with  the  French,3  Vuillemin  horrified 
Gamelin  by  committing  the  French  air  force  to  immediate  intervention 
on  the  Polish  front,  if  war  came,  from  bases  in  Poland.  Remonstrated  with 
by  Gamelin,  Vuillemin  agreed  that  this  was  rash  in  view  of  the  state  of 
the  French  air  force  and  promised  to  try  to  tone  down  the  undertaking.4 
But  only  a  week  or  two  later,  at  a  meeting  of  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  16  June, 
Vuillemin  was  declaring  that  in  three  or  four  months  France  would  be 
able  to  export  forty  fighter  aircraft  a  month  up  to  a  total  of  200.  And  in  a 
letter  to  La  Chambre  of  26  August  he  said  that  in  six  months,  provided 
that  there  was  no  lessening  of  the  means  of  production  as  a  result  of  enemy 
action  and  that  the  U.S.S.R.  did  not  help  the  Axis,  the  combined  air 
strength  of  France  and  Britain  should  be  able  effectively  to  counterbalance 
the  Axis  air  forces.5 

In  the  event,  French  aircraft  factories  were  not  bombed,  the  U.S.S.R. 
did  not  supply  aircraft  to  the  Axis,  and  Italy  did  not  enter  the  war  till  the 
Battle  of  France  was  nearly  over,  and  even  then  gave  no  air  support.  Yet 
the  combined  French  and  British  air  forces  were  still  not  a  match  for  the 
German  air  force  when  the  hour  struck,  and  this  reflected  more  un¬ 
favourably  on  the  French  than  on  the  British.  Part  of  Britain’s  total  air 
strength  had  to  be  retained  at  home,  and  the  force  which  was  sent  to 
France  found  itself  fighting  virtually  unaided.  Indeed,  now  that  the 
crucial  moment  had  arrived  Vuillemin  and  the  Air  Minister  (now  Laurent- 
Eynac)  betrayed  an  anxiety  which  was  unbecoming  after  such  recent 
complacency.  For  instance,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Comite  de  Guerre  on 
i  1  April  1940  which  discussed  the  question  of  offering  immediate  support 
to  the  Belgians  by  moving  the  whole  front  into  Belgium,  both  Vuillemin 
and  Laurent-Eynac  seemed,  according  to  Gamelin,  most  reluctant  to  give 

1  See  Coquet:  Le  Proces  de  Riom,  pp.  94  seqq. 

3  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  520.  3  See  above,  p.  165. 

4  Owing  to  Vuillemin’s  indiscretion,  the  Franco-Polish  draft  military  convention  (which  was, 

in  fact,  not  signed — see  above,  pp.  165-6)  included  a  clause  stipulating  that  France  would 
take  immediate  air  action,  in  accordance  with  a  prearranged  plan  (see  Bonnet:  Fin  d’une 
Europe ,  p.  229).  5  Gamelin:  Servir,  i.  281. 
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battle.1  It  would  seem  that  those  responsible  for  French  aircraft  produc¬ 
tion  had,  at  best,  deceived  themselves  all  along,  and  that  they  were  just 
beginning  to  find  it  out. 

(c)  The  Adverse  Effect  on  Types  of  Armament  of  Uncertainty  in 
Strategy  and  Lack  of  Co-ordination 

(i)  In  the  Air 

Before  the  Munich  crisis  both  the  British  and  the  French  air  force  had 
abandoned  their  earlier  belief  that  offence  was  the  best  form  of  defence, 
and  had  begun  to  concentrate  on  creating  a  strong  defence  force  of  fighter 
aircraft  at  the  expense  of  bombers.  Unfortunately  the  crisis  caught  both 
of  them  changing  their  horses  in  midstream.  A  large  proportion  of  their 
bombers  were  obsolescent  and  scarcely  any  of  their  modern  fighters  had 
materialized  in  sufficient  numbers. 

In  France  the  reversal  of  policy  was  a  frankly  acknowledged  feature  of 
the  change-over  from  the  regime  of  Cot2  to  that  of  La  Chambre  in  January 
1938.  In  Britain  no  reversal  was  ever  acknowledged,  but  it  became  un¬ 
deniably  apparent  towards  the  end  of  that  year.  On  10  November 
Sir  Kingsley  Wood  made  the  following  parliamentary  statement  on  a  new 
air  force  scheme : 

Our  rearmament  is  essentially  defensive,  and  I  propose  to  give  the  highest 
priority  to  the  strengthening  of  our  fighter  force,  that  force  which  is  designed  to 
meet  the  invading  bomber  in  the  air.  ...  In  this  connection  there  will  be  a 
substantial  and  progressive  increase  in  our  first-line  strength,  amounting  to 
about  30  per  cent,  over  the  programme  now  authorized.  .  .  .  The  number  of 
fighter  aircraft  now  on  order  or  to  be  ordered  under  the  new  proposals  will 
amount  to  between  5,000  and  6,000  aircraft.3 

The  Air  Minister  tried  to  forestall  criticism  of  this  momentous  announce¬ 
ment  by  following  it  up  immediately  with  an  assurance  that  ‘we  also 
propose  to  increase  the  reserves  of  our  counter  offensive  force  which  is  an 
essential  component  in  any  system  of  defence’,4  but  the  champions  of  the 
Baldwin-Douhet  theory  that  the  bomber  would  always  get  through5  were 
soon  in  full  cry.  They  insisted  on  the  need  for  a  strong  air  striking  force,  first 
to  obstruct  the  development  of  the  enemy’s  air  offensive,  and,  secondly,  to 
reinforce  the  Government’s  diplomacy  by  acting  as  a  deterrent  against  war. 

Continued  criticism  of  his  November  proposals  ultimately  drew  from 
Sir  Kingsley  Wood  an  explicit  statement  of  the  Government’s  air  policy 
on  6  February  1 939. 6  He  maintained  that  they  were  building  up  a  balanced 
air  force,  and  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  suggestion  that  they 

1  Gamelin:  Servir,  i.  283-4.  2  Pierre  Cot,  French  Air  Minister,  1933-4  and  1 936-8. 

3  H.G.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  341,  coll.  351-2.  4  Ibid.  col.  352. 

5  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  484. 

6  Speech  to  members  of  the  Constitutional  Club  (see  The  Times,  7  February  1939). 
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were  falling  back  on  a  purely  defensive  strategy  in  the  air.  The  counter¬ 
offensive  remained  and  must  remain  an  essential  component  in  their  air 
defence.  He  rejected  the  notion  that  there  was  any  ideal  or  fixed  rate 
between  fighter  and  bomber  strength.  The  number  of  fighters  required 
was  mainly  affected  by  the  size  and  shape  of  the  area  they  had  to  defend 
and  the  scale  of  the  attack  against  which  defence  must  be  provided. 
Neither  of  these  factors  was  fixed  or  permanent;  the  position  had  con¬ 
stantly  to  be  reviewed.  He  said  he  did  not  subscribe  to  the  assertion  that 
there  was  no  defence  against  the  bomber,  but  an  offensive  to  be  successful 
must  start  from  a  secure  base. 

Meanwhile,  another  problem  was  looming  besides  that  of  ‘bomber  or 
fighter?’,  and  this  was  ‘what  kind  of  fighter?’.  Fighters  were  not  neces¬ 
sarily  required  only  for  home  defence.  The  rapidly  increasing  range  and 
speed  of  bombers  called  for  the  creation  of  long-range  fighters,  on  the  one 
hand  for  escorting  bombers  on  long-distance  raids,  and,  on  the  other,  for 
pursuing  enemy  bombers  after  a  raid  on  the  homeland.  Single-engined 
‘interceptor’  fighters,  such  as  the  Hurricane  and  Spitfire,  were  designed  to 
engage  enemy  bombers,  probably  flying  at  considerable  heights,  before 
they  could  reach  their  objectives.  Consequently,  the  interceptor  had  to 
have  a  very  high  climbing  rate,  and  this  in  turn  limited  both  the  fuel  and 
ammunition  which  it  could  carry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  multi- 
engine  fighter,  intended  for  pursuit  over  long  distances,  did  not  need  such 
a  rapid  climbing  rate  and  could  carry  much  more  fuel  and  ammunition. 
Indeed,  since  the  speed  of  bombers  had  recently  increased  at  a  propor¬ 
tionately  greater  rate  than  the  rate  of  climb  of  interceptor  fighters,  many 
air  experts  were  beginning  to  wonder  whether  the  days  of  the  interceptor 
fighter  were  numbered.  In  fact,  in  spite  of  a  greatly  increased  output  of 
these  machines  in  Britain,  only  a  proportion  of  British  fighter  squadrons 
had  been  equipped  with  the  latest  types  of  interceptors,  such  as  the 
Hurricane  and  Spitfire.  Other  fighter  squadrons  had  recently  been 
equipped  with  long-range  twin-engined  aircraft.1 

In  the  debate  on  the  Air  Estimates  on  9  March  1939  Sir  Hugh  Seely 
asked  the  Air  Minister  whether  British  fighter  policy  would  not  have  to  be 
based  on  the  two-seater  fighter  with  heavier  cannon  rather  than  on  the 
single-seater  with  eight  small  machine  guns.  Sir  Kingsley  Wood  replied 
that  one  type  of  two-seater  fighter  was  coming  into  immediate  production 
and  another  had  been  planned.  As  to  cannon  guns,  he  said  that  they  were 
already  being  produced  on  a  considerable  scale  and  that  the  possibility 

1  ‘In  September  of  1938  we  had  but  five  squadrons  remounted  on  Hurricanes.  . . .  Throughout 
1939  our  position  improved  as  more  squadrons  were  remounted.  In  July  of  that  year  we  had 
26  squadrons  of  modern  eight-gun  fighters,  though  there  had  been  little  time  to  build  up  a  full 
scale  of  reserves  and  spares.  By  July  1940,  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Britain,  we  had  on  the 
average  47  squadrons  of  modern  fighters  available’  (Churchill:  Second  World  War,  i.  264;  U.S. 
edition,  i.  338). 
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of  adapting  existing  fighter  types  to  carry  them  was  ‘being  actively  con¬ 
sidered’.  Meanwhile,  he  declared  that  the  Air  Ministry  was  ‘satisfied  that 
our  present  multi-gun  fighters  were  capable  of  shooting  down  any  type  of 
bomber’.1  Within  certain  limits  this  was,  of  course,  true,  as  was  abund¬ 
antly  proved  in  the  Battle  of  Britain ;  but,  in  fact,  the  rapidly  changing 
conditions  of  aerial  warfare  made  possession  of  the  larger  long-range 
fighter  as  imperative  as  possession  of  the  small  multi-gun  fighter.  In  this 
connexion  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  specifications  for  the  Hurricane 
and  Spitfire  had  been  drawn  up  as  long  ago  as  1934,  even  though  the  air¬ 
craft  themselves  were  only  coming  into  full  production  in  1939.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Germans  were  already  in  September  1938  equipped  with  large 
numbers  of  the  cannon-mounted  Messerschmitt  109s.  At  the  time  of  the 
Battle  of  Britain  the  mounting  of  cannon  in  Spitfires  and  Hurricanes  was 
still  only  on  a  negligible  scale  and  had  to  be  hurriedly  improvised,  but  by 
then  the  Blenheim  Mark  I  had  already  proved  its  value  as  a  long-range 
fighter  for  tasks  outside  the  scope  of  the  single-seaters,  and  it  was  soon  to 
be  followed  by  the  Beaufighter. 

In  France  the  decision  to  give  priority  in  aircraft  production  to  fighter 
types  had  been  unanimously  reached  at  the  highest  level  as  early  as 
January  1938. 2  Later,  when  the  question  of  purchases  abroad  arose, 
priority  was  again  given  to  fighter  types.  Even  ground  air  defence  was 
wittingly  sacrificed  to  building  up  fighter  strength,  with  the  full  concur¬ 
rence  of  Gamelin,  as  well  as  of  the  Air  Staff.  Indeed,  at  the  conference  of 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  25  November  1938, 3  Gamelin  expressed  the  opinion 
that  fighters  must  take  precedence  of  bombers ;  that  at  the  beginning  of 
war  the  French  forces  would  have  to  be  on  the  defensive;  that  only  when 
the  British  air  effort  had  borne  full  fruit  could  they  think  of  attacking 
Germany  a  fond.  Again,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Permanent  Committee  of 
National  Defence  on  5  December  1938, 4  Gamelin  strongly  urged  that  if 
aircraft  were  to  be  bought  from  the  United  States  they  should  be  fighters.5 
Even  without  these  foreign  supplies  it  would  have  been  reasonable  to 
expect  a  fairly  formidable  fighter  force  to  have  been  available  when  the 
hour  of  battle  struck.  Gamelin  writes  that  they  had  staked  everything  on 
it.  ‘At  the  Battle  of  the  Meuse  it  was  not  there.’6  It  was  true,  none  the  less, 
that  out  of  the  small  total  of  modern  planes  available  to  the  French  at  the 

1  H.C.  Deb.  5th  ser.,  vol.  344,  coll.  2415,  2503-4. 

2  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  484-5.  3  See  Gamelin:  Servir,  ii.  368. 

4  Ibid.  pp.  371  seqq.  3  See  above,  pp.  719-20. 

6  Gamelin:  Servir,  i.  275.  The  evidence  concerning  the  strength  of  the  French  air  force  and  of 
the  individual  branches  of  it  as  at  10  May  1940  is  extremely  conflicting  and  lies  outside  the  scope 
of  the  present  study.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  at  a  supplementary  inquiry  of  the  Riom  Court 
which  was  held  on  27  July  1942  (ibid.  p.  282)  Vuillemin  gave  the  fighter  strength  at  that  date  as 
580,  while  General  Harcourt,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Fighter  Command,  in  a  deposition 
dated  15  June  1942,  gave  418  aircraft.  Gamelin  himself  claims  to  have  found  ‘in  certain  docu¬ 
ments’  the  figure  483. 
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outbreak  of  war  about  90  per  cent,  were  fighters,  to  judge  by  the  figures 
adduced  by  the  prosecution  at  the  Riom  Trial  on  4  March  1942,  which 
were  not  disputed  by  La  Chambre.1 

As  for  bombers,  according  to  Gamelin,  the  French  bomber  arm  remained 
quite  inadequate,  especially  as  regards  dive-bombers;  while  that  of  the 
British,  composed  of  heavy  and  somewhat  unwieldy  machines,  was 
scarcely  suited  to  take  part  in  battle.2  It  was  true  that  neither  the  French 
nor  the  British  had  equipped  themselves  with  dive-bombers  when  war 
came,  and  this  was  an  exceedingly  grave  omission  on  the  part  of  both.3 
But  Gamelin  had  himself  endorsed  the  division  of  tasks  between  the  two 
allies  on  the  general  basis  of  France’s  providing  the  fighter  force,  while 
Britain  provided  the  bomber  force,4  and  the  French  were,  of  course,  well 
aware  that  British  bombers  were  designed  for  long-range  bombing  of 
German  industry,  not  for  dive-bombing  on  the  battlefield.  Originally 
there  had  been  talk  of  the  British  bombing  force  ‘supplementing’  the 
French  bomber  arm;5  but  when  the  time  came  the  British  force  stood 
virtually  alone.  Neither  Vuillemin  nor  La  Chambre  claimed  that  the 
term  ‘up  to  date’  could  be  applied  to  the  390  bombers  listed  in  their 
analysis  of  French  air  power  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  In  fact,  at  the  Riom 
Trial  (6  March  1942)  La  Chambre  summed  up  the  position  with  regard 
to  up-to-date  bombers  as  follows : 

France  ol  „  Germany  qo6) 

Britain  776 ) 776  Italy  434  P34° 

And  Vuillemin  wrote  to  La  Chambre  on  26  August  1939  that  the  French 
bombing  potentialities  had  not  changed  since  September  1938.  He  took 
it  for  granted  that  they  would  get  ‘considerable’  British  support. 

Later  much  ill  feeling  sprang  up  on  both  sides  over  the  question  of 
British  fighter  support  to  France,7  but,  as  Gamelin  admitted  in  his 
memoirs,  he  at  least  had  recognized  in  November  1938  that  British  fighter 
support  could  not  be  counted  on,  for  Britain  would  be  reluctant  to  spare 
fighter  units  which  she  needed  for  her  own  defence.8 

(2)  On  Land 

The  choice  of  weapons  for  land  warfare  was  in  Britain  conditioned 
partly  by  the  defence  requirements  of  the  Empire,  and  partly  by  the  more 

1  See  above,  pp.  720-1.  2  Gamelin,  op.  cit.  p.  275.  3  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  516. 

4  At  a  meeting  of  the  Conseil  Superieur  de  l’ Air  on  15  March  1938:  see  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  485. 

5  See  Gamelin,  op.  cit.  p.  278. 

6  For  the  enemy  Powers  he  took  the  figures  supplied  by  the  Deuxieme  Bureau  for  23  August 
1939  (see  Tissier:  Riom  Trial,  p.  63). 

7  For  the  French  point  of  view,  cf.  the  post-war  comment  of  General  Weygand:  ‘We  .  .  . 

regarded  the  Royal  Air  Force  as  indisputably  the  finest  air  force  in  existence,  and  one  moreover 
that  was  destined  to  hurl  itself  in  its  entirety  into  battle  on  our  side  as  soon  as  war  should  be 
declared’  (Jacques  Weygand:  The  Role  of  General  Weygand:  Conversations  with  his  Son  (London, 
Eyre  &  Spottiswood,  1948),  p.  25).  8  Gamelin.  loc.  cit. 
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debatable  requirements  of  any  expeditionary  force  that  might  be  sent  to 
the  Continent.  The  needs  of  Imperial  defence  were  on  the  whole  for  the 
most  mobile  forms  of  mechanical  weapon — the  lighter  types  of  tanks  and 
artillery,  armoured  cars  and  machine-gun  carriers — and,  since  Imperial 
defence  as  such  was  never  in  debate,  this  category  of  weapons  for  long 
predominated.  Meanwhile,  even  after  the  Munich  crisis,  the  Government 
were  still  reluctant  to  commit  themselves  unconditionally  to  the  dispatch 
of  an  expeditionary  force  to  the  Continent.  Chamberlain  had  told  Daladier 
uncompromisingly  in  April  1938  that  two  divisions,  without  up-to-date 
equipment,  was  the  most  that  could  be  spared — and  there  was  not  even 
certainty  about  that.1 

In  the  ensuing  months,  however,  the  conviction  grew  that  Britain  would 
have  to  make  some  kind  of  contribution  to  the  land  war.  There  was  little 
doubt  that  by  far  the  most  effective  and  valuable  part  of  such  a  contribu¬ 
tion  would  be  the  armoured  divisions,  but  this  was  the  part  that  would 
take  the  longest  time  to  equip.  Although  plans  for  a  medium  or  ‘cruiser’ 
type  of  tank  and  for  a  heavy  or  ‘infantry’  tank  had  been  evolved  in  the 
latter  part  of  1936,  the  policy  of  having  these  types  in  addition  to  the 
lighter  material  did  not  come  to  be  accepted  until  the  end  of  1937.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  the  cruiser  tank  (of  which  the  type  called  the  Crusader  was  in 
principal  use  in  1941  and  1942)  was  undertaken  by  a  new  company 
formed  by  Lord  Nuffield  especially  for  the  purpose  and  having  its  own 
factory.  Getting  the  infantry  (Matilda)  tank  into  production  was  more  of 
a  problem.  The  state  workshops  at  Woolwich  and  the  leading  armament 
manufacturers  were  full  up  with  work  for  the  navy  and  the  air  force, 
which  had  priority  over  army  requirements.  Eventually  a  leading  civilian 
engineering  firm  was  persuaded  to  undertake  the  production  of  this  tank. 
But  for  both  types  of  tank  the  preparatory  and  experimental  work  in¬ 
evitably  occupied  a  very  long  time.  It  was  not  unreasonably  considered  a 
remarkable  achievement  to  have  the  first  model  of  the  Matilda  running 
within  eighteen  months  of  the  placing  of  the  order,  but  quantity  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  tank  had  then  still  to  be  put  in  train.  Indeed,  a  revised  version 
of  the  Vickers  light  tank — which  was  regarded  as  a  pis  aller  in  the  event  of 
a  sudden  outbreak  of  hostilities — was  only  beginning  to  flow  out  from 
production  at  the  beginning  of  1939.  Meanwhile,  with  the  new  heavy  and 
medium  tanks,  after  remedying  the  various  inevitable  ‘teething  troubles’, 
all  that  could  be  done  was  to  press  on  with  full-scale  production  of  them 
as  they  were,  and  to  keep  abreast  of  foreign  developments  in  heavier  guns, 
&c.,  by  preparing  designs  in  advance,  so  as  to  be  able  to  put  these  into 
production  without  delay  as  soon  as  war  broke  out. 

The  plan,  on  the  eve  of  the  war,  was  to  raise  three  armoured  divisions 
equipped  with  Crusader  cruiser  tanks.  In  addition  there  were  to  be  five 

1  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  557. 
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formations  called  Army  Tank  Brigades,  which  were  to  have  the  Matilda 
infantry  tanks.  For  reconnaissance  purposes  there  were  to  be  several 
cavalry  regiments  equipped  with  a  mixture  of  light  tanks  and  armoured 
machine-gun  carriers,  and  one  of  these  regiments  was  to  be  allotted  to 
each  infantry  division.  For  distant  reconnaissance  armoured  car  regiments 
were  to  be  employed.’ 

The  end  of  the  story  may  be  left  to  the  narration  of  General  Sir  Giffard 
Martel,  who  was  at  this  crucial  time  Deputy  Director  of  Mechanization 
and  from  whose  memoirs  many  of  the  foregoing  facts  have  been  gleaned : 

It  it  probably  fair  to  say  that  the  War  Office  had  made  remarkable  progress  in 
tank  development  and  production  in  the  few  years  before  the  Second  World 
War,  but  we  had  started  too  late.  In  spite  of  the  very  rapid  development  work 
on  the  cruiser  and  infantry  tanks,  production  was  really  only  just  starting  on  the 
outbreak  of  war.  .  .  .  During  these  years  large  German  forces  were  training  with 
fully  equipped  Panzer  divisions.  It  is  true  that  most  of  their  machines  were 
light  tanks,  but  their  cruiser  tanks  were  fully  developed  and  they  were  ready  to 
carry  out  a  great  production  programme  the  moment  that  war  became  inevit¬ 
able.  They  had  started  equipping  their  formations  at  least  five  years  before  us,  and 
in  mechanical  engineering  it  takes  a  long  time  to  catch  up  a  start  of  five  years.2 

The  strategy  which  conditioned  the  types  of  tank  produced  in  France 
has  been  discussed  at  some  length  in  another  volume.3  The  doctrine  of 
their  use  which  was  evolved  proved  itself  to  be  false  in  two  main  respects : 
first,  the  High  Command  refused  to  assign  to  more  than  half  of  the  tanks 
at  its  disposal  any  role  other  than  that  of  machines  supporting  the  in¬ 
fantry;  secondly,  it  refused  to  create  formations  of  tanks  powerfully 
equipped,  capable  of  acting  in  large  masses,  and  allowed  complete  freedom 
of  movement.  In  spite  of  all  the  exhortations  of  de  Gaulle  and  Reynaud, 
in  spite  even  of  the  promises  of  Daladier  to  create  heavy  armoured  divi¬ 
sions,  France  went  to  war  in  September  1939  with  only  two  light  mechan¬ 
ized  divisions  by  way  of  armoured  formations.  According  to  Gamelin4 
it  was  the  intention  eventually  to  equip  these  divisions,  in  so  far  as  tanks 
were  concerned,  entirely  with  the  20-ton  (medium)  Somua  tank.  They  had 
decided,  he  writes,  that  when  the  change-over  had  been  made  these 
divisions  should  no  longer  be  termed  ‘light’.  But,  although  the  Somua 
was  a  powerful  tank  it  only  ranked  as  of  medium  weight,  and,  again 
according  to  Gamelin,  it  remained  only  in  the  proportion  of  50  :  50  to  the 
light  H.  35  (Hotchkiss  1935)  tank  even  at  10  May  1940.5 

It  was  true  that  the  divisions  legeres  mecaniques  were  more  formidable — 
partly  owing  to  the  qualities  of  the  Somua,  and  partly  owing  to  the  high 
number  of  tanks  per  division — than  their  name  implied.  It  was  also  true 

1  In  April  1939  all  cavalry,  yeomanry,  and  tank  corps  units  were  absorbed  into  the  Royal 
Armoured  Corps. 

2  Martel:  An  Outspoken  Soldier,  pp.  134-5.  3  See  Survey  for  1938,  iii.  550  seqq. 

4  Gamelin:  Servir,  i.  261.  5  Ibid.  p.  157. 
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that  the  Germans  did  not  at  the  outbreak  of  war  possess  more  heavy  tanks 
than  the  French,  and  that  their  Panzer  divisions  even  in  the  Battle  of 
France  contained  a  large  proportion  of  light  and  medium  tanks.1  The 
point  was  that  the  French  were  reluctant  to  build  enough  of  the  heavier 
types  of  tank,  because  there  had  been  no  real  change  of  heart  on  the  part 
of  either  Daladier  or  the  General  Staff  as  regards  the  use  of  tanks.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  production  of  these  types  was  much  hampered  through  not 
receiving  priority  for  raw  materials.  Questioned  with  regard  to  the  reasons 
for  holding  up  orders  for  large-scale  production  of  the  heavy  ‘B’  tank, 
General  Keller,  former  Inspector-General  of  Tanks,  was  forced  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  at  the  Riom  Trial  that  this  tank  marked  a  distinct  break  with  the 
doctrines  then  current.  It  implied  using  tanks  in  a  way  which  did  not 
conform  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  French  army.2 

Only  in  December  1938  did  the  Conseil  Superieur  de  la  Guerre  provide  for 
the  creation  of  two  armoured  divisions,  and  these  were  not  to  be  ready 
until  October  1940.  But,  although  the  Germans  brought  together  the 
whole  range  of  tanks — heavy,  medium,  light— in  their  Panzer  divisions, 
the  French  General  Staff  decided  to  form  their  own  version  of  them 
exclusively  of  heavy  ‘B’  tanks  (30  tons).  Daladier  declared  at  Riom 
(27  February  and  1  April  1942)  that  he  had  always  been  in  favour  of  the 
German  model,  but  that  he  was  overridden  by  the  General  Staff.3  As  it  was, 
the  existing  orders  placed  by  the  General  Staff  for  other  types  of  material 
made  it  impossible  to  obtain  enough  ‘B’  tanks,  once  the  decision  was  taken 
to  create  heavy  armoured  divisions.  But  Daladier  maintained  that,  if  they 
had  followed  the  German  example  of  having  all  types,  the  divisions  could 
have  been  created.  He  also  claimed  that  it  was  solely  due  to  him  that 
there  were  any  ‘B’  tanks  at  all,  since  he  had  countermanded  an  earlier 
order  by  the  General  Staff  to  cease  building  them  altogether. 

However,  if  the  heavy  ‘B’  tank  and  the  medium  Somua  were  generally 
believed  to  outclass  corresponding  types  in  the  German  army,  the  great 
mass  of  French  tanks,  the  light  Renault  and  Hotchkiss  models,  were 
inferior  to  their  German  counterparts,  because  of  their  weak  armament. 
The  short  guns  with  which  they  were  equipped  did  not,  in  fact,  allow  them 
to  fire  effectively  at  more  than  400  metres ;  in  the  phrase  of  a  tank  officer, 
they  were  nothing  more  than  ‘armour  without  guns’.  Furthermore,  they 
were  equipped  with  motors  that  were  much  too  low  in  power,  and  many 
of  them  carried  no  wireless  apparatus.4  Again,  all  these  weaknesses  arose 
from  a  false  conception  of  their  use.  Since  the  majority  of  tanks  were 

1  Medium  and  heavy  tanks  together,  however,  outnumbered  the  light  tanks  in  the  Panzer 
divisions. 

2  Coquet:  Le  Proces  de  Riom,  p.  280. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  43  seqq. 

4  The  tank  units,  according  to  General  Keller  at  Riom  (31  March  1942),  had  only  200  wireless 
sets  instead  of  2,000.  No  one  contested  this  point. 
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meant  only  to  support  the  advance  of  the  infantry,1  it  was  considered 
unnecessary  to  give  them  a  powerful  motor  capable  of  ensuring  high 
speed,  to  provide  them  with  a  reserve  of  petrol  or  with  independent  means 
of  refuelling  with  petrol  (thus  giving  them  a  wide  radius  of  action),  to 
equip  them  with  radio,  or  to  burden  them  with  a  gun  capable  of  destroying 
enemy  tanks  at  medium  distances.  In  fact,  too  many  of  the  French  tanks 
were  not  designed  to  work  without  the  infantry  nor  to  fight  against  other 
tanks. 

Moreover,  there  was  a  deplorable  lack  of  anti-tank  weapons,  a  fact  to 
which  every  general  called  at  Riom  testified.  French  technicians  had 
evolved  three  excellent  weapons — the  47  mm.  anti-tank  gun  and  the 
90  mm.  and  25  mm.  guns,  which  were  both  anti-tank  and  anti-aircraft. 
Yet  endless  modifications  in  design  on  the  part  of  the  experts,  changes  of 
plan  on  the  part  of  the  General  Staff,  and  disagreements  on  the  types  of 
shell  fuses  to  be  used,  fatally  delayed  large-scale  production  of  these  guns 
and  led  to  there  being  scarcely  any  ammunition  for  them  long  after  the 
beginning  of  the  war.2  In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  artillery  there  were 
plenty  of  guns,  but  again  a  shortage  of  ammunition  due  to  the  same  causes. 

Therefore,  as  in  the  air,  the  French  were  caught  in  a  state  of  transition 
from  one  tactical  doctrine  to  another — although  they  had  not  even  been 
adequately  equipped  for  the  one  which  they  were  in  course  of  abandoning. 
If  they  intended  to  fight  the  enemy  tanks  with  artillery — instead  of  their 
own  tanks — they  should  at  least  have  had  the  guns  and  ammunition 
ready.  As  it  was,  their  armoured  divisions  were  hasty  improvisations  from 
the  wrong  material.  The  heavy  and  medium  tanks  not  being  forthcoming 
in  sufficient  numbers,  they  had  to  be  content  with  a  preponderance  of 
light  tanks  in  these  divisions.  Finally,  the  already  great  disparity  between 
the  over-all  tank  strength  of  France  and  Germany  was  aggravated  by  the 
General  Staff’s  obstinate  adherence  to  what  Reynaud  called  ‘la  vieille  et 
detestable  methode  des  petits  paquets’,  whereby  about  half  the  French 
tank  strength  was  dissipated  in  battalions  attached  to  various  army  corps, 
armies,  &c.,  up  and  down  the  front.  Hence  the  already  qualitatively 
inadequate  armoured  divisions  became  quantitatively  inferior  as  well. 

What  has  already  been  said  of  the  British  tank  position  at  the  outbreak 

1  For  German  uncertainty  over  the  role  of  the  tank  in  battle  see  Heinz  Guderian:  Panzer 
Leader  (London,  Michael  Joseph,  1952),  pp.  61-62. 

2  The  President  of  the  Riom  Court  taxed  Daladier  (Coquet:  Le  Proces  de  Riom,  pp.  71-72)  with 
having  made  inaccurate  statements  to  Parliament  with  reference  to  anti-aircraft  guns.  Daladier 
admitted  that  he  was  mistaken  in  June  1939  with  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  90  mm.  and 
25  mm.  guns.  He  had  been  wrong  in  saying  that  these  guns  were  then  in  mass  production,  and 
he  pointed  out  that  he  had  himself  announced  in  July  1939  that  only  prototypes  of  these  models 
had  been  made,  and  that  they  would  come  into  mass  production  in  the  spring  of  1940.  On 
several  different  occasions  during  the  trial  Daladier  claimed  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  his 
initiative,  in  the  face  of  resistance  by  the  High  Command,  France  would  not  have  had  the  little 
material  that  she  did  possess  in  1940. 
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of  war  will  make  it  readily  understood  that,  as  yet,  little  could  be  expected 
from  this  quarter  to  redress  the  balance  or  supplement  the  deficiencies  of 
the  French  tank  arm.  Daladier’s  spirited  defence  of  Britain  at  the  Riom 
Trial,  in  spite  of  its  magnanimous  intention  and  its  just  and  splendid 
prophecy,  is  all  the  more  appalling  in  retrospect  for  the  ugly  facts  which  it 
revealed.  When  he  declared  that  to  the  French  tank  total  there  must  be 
added  600  British  tanks,  General  Keller  smiled.  Daladier  exclaimed: 
‘It  makes  you  smile  to  hear  me  speak  of  the  British  tanks.  I  don’t  agree. .  . . 
I  saw  some  of  them  in  Belgium  and  I  found  nothing  about  them  to  laugh 
at.  You  may  laugh  at  the  English.  We  shall  see  in  fifteen  or  eighteen 
months  who  will  laugh.  We  shall  see  if  it  will  be  the  same  people.’1 

1  Tissier:  Riom  Trial,  pp.  52-53. 
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204,  208,  304,  321,  335,  349,  352-3, 
4°9>  563-. 

Great  Britain  held  responsible  for  Polish 
war,  381,  383-4,  545. 

Greece  warned  against  British  guaran¬ 
tee,  104,  353. 

Hungarian-Rumanian  relations,  atti¬ 
tude  to,  312-16. 

Italy:  staff  talks  with,  231,  246,  259, 
263,  271-2,  320;  relations  with,  257- 
84, 405-7 ;  coal  deliveries  to,  320  and  n. 
Japan,  relations  with,  367-8,  389,  407-9, 
660-79. 

military  directives:  (25  Mar.),  323-5, 
332;  (3  Apr.),  337-8,  371;  (11  Apr., 
10,  11  May),  338;  (14,  22,  24  June), 
372;  (27  July),  392. 

Poland :  policy  towards,  9,  80-83,  90-92, 
321-48,  339;  Agreement  (Jan.  1934) 
with,  denounced,  161,  341;  reactions 
to  British  guarantee  of,  336;  press  and 
propaganda  campaign  against,  339, 
346,  376-7,  382-4,  397;  German 
minority  in,  346,  378,  381-3,  513  and 
»•>  5!8>  528,  553;  military  prepara¬ 
tions  for  attack  on,  372-4,  522-4; 
policy  of  diplomatic  deception  before 
attack  on,  375-7;  sixteen  proposals  to, 


Germany  {contd.) : ; 

533  and  n.,  534,  536  and  n.,  537, 
561. 

Reichskanzlei  meeting  (24/25  Aug.), 
516-18. 

See  also  Anglo-German  Naval  Agree¬ 
ment  ;  Anti-Comintern  Pact  ;  Baltic 
States  ;  Belgium  ;  Bulgaria  ; 
Croatia;  Denmark;  Fall  Weiss-, 
Franco-German  Declaration  ;  Ger¬ 
man-Polish  Agreement  ;  German- 
Russian  Rapprochement-,  German- 
Soviet  Pact;  Hitler;  Hungary; 
Netherlands;  Pact  of  Steel; 
Papen;  Rearmament;  Ribbentrop; 
Rumania;  Salzburg  Meeting;  Slo¬ 
vakia;  South  Tyrol;  Spain;  Tripar¬ 
tite  Pact;  Turkey;  Weizs acker; 
Yugoslavia. 

Giro,  Giovanni,  235,  236,  239. 

Goebbels,  Paul  Joseph,  389-90. 

Goring,  Hermann:  encourages  Anglo- 
German  conversations,  212-15,  219-20; 
uses  Dahlerus  as  intermediary  with 
Britain,  214-15,  219-20,  514-15,  525“6> 
529»  535;  visits  Rome,  261,  263-4,  366; 
member  of  Council  for  the  Defence  of 
the  State,  524;  named  as  Hitler’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  539;  and  Polish-German  rela¬ 
tions,  558. 

Grandi,  Count  Dino,  193  n.,  282. 

Grazzi,  Emanuele,  300-2. 

Great  Britain : 

China,  policy  towards  International 
Settlements  in,  628-36. 

Communist  Party,  510. 
conscription,  206,  208,  349,  680,  684, 
697,  701. 

Czech  gold,  208-9  and  nn- 
Czechoslovakia,  reactions  to  liquidation 
of,  26-27,  34-39,  61-68,  205,  304  seqq. 
Danzig  question,  policy  towards,  380. 
disunity  in  parliamentary  and  public 
opinion,  49-66. 

economic  and  military  help  to  guaran¬ 
teed  states,  47,  176-7,  181,  191-2,423. 
Emergency  Powers  Defence  Bill  (24 
Aug.),  516. 

encirclement  policy  repudiated,  42,  152, 
204,  207-8,  210,  21 1. 

Far  East,  naval  strategy  in,  651. 
foreign  policy  debates  in  Parliament: 
(15  March),  34-36;  (3  Apr.),  52,  54- 
55>  205;  (13  Apr.),  55-56,  251-2; 
(19  May),  57-60. 

four-Power  declaration  against  aggres¬ 
sion  proposed  by,  76-80,  83-85.  " 
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Great  Britain  ( contd .) : 

France:  solidarity  with,  affirmed,  66,  73 : 
Anglo-French  conversations  (21-22 
Mar.),  77-80,  87. 

German-Soviet  Pact,  reactions  to,  500- 
10,  517,  518. 

Germany:  dual  policy  towards,  41,  50, 
204-24;  suggestions  for  rapprochement 
with,  212—22;  final  warning  to  (1 
Sept.),  539-41 ;  ultimatum  to,  542-5. 
guarantees,  policy  of  giving,  38,  43,  45, 
46,  58-57? 85-95,  101-13,  208. 
Hitler’s  ‘last  offer’,  reply  to,  524-7. 
Hungary,  policy  towards,  186-8. 

Inner  Cabinet,  39,  43,  44,  204. 

Italy:  hopes  of  influence  for  peace,  192- 
204;  reactions  to  Albanian  coup,  193, 
205,  245-8,  249-52,  254. 

Japan,  relations  with,  627-54. 

Labour  Party,  27,  48,  50-60,  516,  540-1 
and  n.,  696-7,  699-702. 

Ministry  of  Supply,  349,  680,  709-10. 
mobilization  ordered  (1  Sept.),  540. 
Mussolini’s  proposed  five-Power  con¬ 
ference  (Aug.),  attitude  to,  407,  539, 
543?.  569-77- 

Opposition,  parliamentary,  50-60,  699- 
702. 

Poland:  post-guarantee  relations  with, 
1 50  seqq. ;  obligations  to,  unaffected  by 
German-Soviet  Pact,  173,  509,  517; 
economic  and  financial  negotiations 
with,  1 75-80 ;  responsibility  for,  vis-a- 
vis  Germany,  assumed,  526,  530-3, 
560.  See  also  Poland:  guarantee, 
rearmament:  political  reasons  for  delay 
in,  48,  694-7;  financing  of,  705-6. 
Tientsin  dispute,  636-54. 

U.S.S.R.,  relations  with,  45,  51-60,  85, 
510. 

See  also  Anglo-Franco-Russian  Coali¬ 
tion;  Anglo-Franco-Russian  Poli¬ 
tical  Negotiations  ;  Anglo-Franco- 
Turkish  Treaty;  Anglo-French 
gentleman’s  agreement;  Anglo- 
French  Military  Missions;  Anglo- 
German  Naval  Agreement;  Anglo- 
Italian  Agreement;  Anglo-Polish 
Agreement;  Anglo-Turkish  Dec¬ 
laration  ;  Chamberlain  ;  Craigie  ; 
Greece;  Halifax;  Henderson;  Re¬ 
armament;  Rumania;  Turkey. 

Greece:  guarantee:  by  Britain,  14,  38,  43, 
45,  46,  101-5,  1 10-13,  251;  —by 
France,  103-4,  IID?  III-I3i  Germany: 
attitude  to,  14,  181 ;  —  possible  victim  of 
aggression  by,  55;  —  economic  depen- 


Greece  (contd.) : 

dence  on,  180;  —  not  a  source  of 
anxiety  to,  421  n. ;  relations  with  Ruma¬ 
nia,  72-74,  102-8;  tobacco,  74,  180; 
relations  with  Italy,  101-4, 181-2, 243-4, 
248-9,  295,  300-2;  financial  aid  from 
Britain,  180-1 ;  proposed  Soviet  guaran¬ 
tee,  451.  See  also  Albania;  Balkan 
Entente;  Bulgaria;  Metaxas;  Simo- 
poulos. 

Greenwood,  Arthur,  23,  52,  54,  542,  699- 
700. 

Greiser,  Arthur:  as  President  of  Danzig 
Senate,  333,  334,  347,  388,  394,  396; 
and  Danzig  Customs  dispute,  384, 
392-7?  399?  401- 

Grew,  Joseph  C.,  601-2,  632-3,  650,  675- 
6,  677. 

Guam,  605. 

Guariglia,  Raffaello,  253,  576. 

Habsburg  Monarchy,  4,  5,  9,  1 7. 

Halifax,  Lord :  views  on  Nazi  tactics,  36  n. ; 
characteristics,  39;  principles  of  foreign 
policy,  44-45,  53,  516;  interviews  with 
Maisky,  76,  93-94;  conversations  with 
Bonnet,  77—80;  attitude  to  Poland,  83- 
84;  conversations  with  Beck,  96-101, 
161 ;  conversations  with  Gafencu,  124-6; 
speech  at  Chatham  House  (29  June), 
157-8,  204,  212,  380-1;  and  Danzig 
question,  160;  and  demands  for  finan¬ 
cial  aid  from  guaranteed  countries,  1 9 1  — 
2 ;  denies  encirclement  policy,  210-11; 
attitude  to  Italy,  246,  247-50;  and 
Chamberlain’s  note  to  Hitler,  510-11; 
meetings  with  Dahlerus,  514-15,  524, 
529-30;  and  Mussolini’s  proposed  five- 
Power  conference  (Aug.),  539,  570-1, 
572?  575;  and  Tientsin  dispute,  641-5, 
647,  648,  650,  653. 

Hatay,  the,  12 1-2. 

Henderson,  Sir  Nevile:  protests  against 
Prague  coup,  62-63;  as  Ambassador  in 
Berlin,  62,  206,  306,  31 1,  348-9,  378; 
and  Attolico’s  proposal  of  Mussolini  as 
mediator,  202-3 ;  informs  Weizsacker  of 
conscription  in  Britain,  206;  attitude  to 
Poles,  222  and  «;  use  of,  as  emissary  to 
Hitler,  222,  224  and  n.,  510-11;  and 
alleged  Polish  persecution  of  German 
minority,  382;  audiences  with  Hitler: 
(23  Aug.),  511-14,  (25  Aug.),  518-19, 
(28  Aug.),  526-7,  (29  Aug.),  528;  brings 
Hitler’s  ‘last  offer’  to  London,  519, 
524-6;  efforts  to  promote  Polish-Ger¬ 
man  negotiations,  530-1,  532,  533-7; 
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Henderson,  Sir  Nevile  ( conld .) : 

interviews  with  Ribbentrop:  (30  Aug.), 
533-4;  (1  Sept.),  541;  (3  Sept.),  545; 
delivers  British  ultimatum,  545. 

Heywood,  Maj.-Gen.,  473,  483-4,  491-2. 

Hilger,  Gustav,  436,  474-6. 

Hiranuma,  Baron  Kiichiro :  attitude  to 
U.S.A.,  602,  603,  676-8;  and  Tientsin 
dispute,  647,  649;  as  Japanese  Prime 
Minister,  667;  and  Tripartite  Pact,  670, 
672,  674,  675;  fall  of  Cabinet,  679  n. 

Hitler,  Adolf: 

Anglo-German  Naval  Agreement 
(1937)  denounced  by,  207,  335,  350-1. 
Anglo-Polish  Agreement,  attitude  to, 
341-2,  52  !• 

army,  proclamation  to  (1  Sept.),  538. 
Baltic  States,  policy  towards,  409-12. 
Beck:  meeting  with,  81 ;  opinion  of,  323. 
Bulgaria,  policy  towards,  357,  414. 
Chamberlain,  exchange  of  notes  with, 
510-14. 

Ciano,  meetings  with  (Berchtesgaden, 
12,  13  Aug.),  202,  278,  279. 

Daladier,  exchange  of  notes  with,  520, 
551-3- 

Danzig  question,  371,  385,  392. 
diplomatic  policy  towards  Western 
Allies,  374  seqq.,  517-18. 
encirclement  policy  of  Western  Powers, 
attitude  to,  335,  352. 

German-Polish  Agreement  (1934)  de¬ 
nounced  by,  161,  207,  340-1,  343. 
German-Polish  minority  question,  518, 
553- 

German-Soviet  Pact  a  triumph  for,  503. 
Great  Britain:  attitude  to,  335,  351-2, 
371,  538;  desires  German-speaking 
emissary  from,  350,  380  n. ;  ‘last  offer’ 
to,  518—19,  525. 

Henderson,  interviews  with:  (23  Aug.), 
5”-i4;  (25  Aug.),  518-19;  (28  Aug.), 
526-7;  (29  Aug.),  528. 

Hungary,  policy  towards,  318,  413-14, 
424. 

Italy:  policy  towards,  230,  232,  319-20, 
322,  519-21,  522,  588;  attitude  to 
non-intervention  by,  521  and  nn., 
565-73- 

League  of  Nations,  views  on,  362. 
Memel,  incorporation  of,  82,  317. 
military  conferences:  (23  May),  369-72, 
380;  (22  Aug.),  369,  374,  380,  51 1, 
517- 

military  directives:  (25  Mar.),  323-5; 
(10,  11  May),  338,  517;  (27  July), 
392;  (31  Aug.),  561. 


Hitler,  Adolf  ( contd .) : 

Mussolini:  Brenner  meeting  proposed, 
273-4,  275-6,  277,  406;  exchange  of 
notes  and  messages  with,  503, 519,520- 
1,  522,  565-9,  573>  576-7;  attitude 
to  five-Power  conference  proposed  by 
(Aug.),  571,  574-6. 

‘no  more  territorial  ambitions’,  37,  61. 
opportunist  policy,  1—26,  31. 
opposition  to,  in  Germany,  305  and  n. 
Pius  XII,  Pope,  response  to  overture  by, 

362-3. 

Poland:  demands  made  on,  90-97,  155, 
322,  323,  326,  330,  341,  342,  379,  513 
and  n.,  524,  527,  528;  decision  to 
attack,  369-71 ;  efforts  to  localize  dis¬ 
pute  with,  371,  380-1,  424;  secrecy  in 
planning  attack  on,  372,  375-7; 
postpones  attack  on,  520  and  nn.,  521 
and  nn.m,  demands  emissary  from,  in 
twenty-four  hours,  528-33;  sixteen 
proposals  to,  533  and  n.  seqq. 
Roosevelt,  reaction  to  message  and 
appeals  by:  (14  Apr.),  207,  359-62; 
(24,  25  Aug.),  616-17. 

Rumania,  policy  towards,  352,  418-21, 

424; 

Scandinavia,  policy  towards,  364. 
Slovakia,  policy  towards,  317-18,  324-5, 
4!2-i3- 

small  Powers :  warning  to,  335 ;  question¬ 
naire  to  (Apr.),  361-2. 
speeches:  (Wilhelmshaven,  1  Apr.), 
335-6,  350,  351 ;  (Reichstag,  28  Apr.), 
161,  207,  261,340-1,  350-1,  361-2; 
(—  27  Aug.),  523  and  n.;  (—  1  Sept.), 
538-9- 

strategy  of  attack  (east  or  west  first  ?), 
64-68,  77,  321-2. 

U.S.A.  underrated  by,  360. 

U.S.S.R.,  policy  towards,  335,  366-7, 
403-5,  476,  538.  See  also  German- 
Russian  Rapprochement. 
war  on  two  fronts,  fear  of,  18,  32,  322, 
324>  37 1 ,  380. 

Yugoslavia,  policy  towards,  416-18, 
424. 

See  also  South  Tyrol. 

Hoare,  Sir  Reginald,  70-71,  87,  89,  105-6. 

Hoare,  Sir  Samuel(  later  Viscount  Temple- 
wood),  39,  204  n. 

Hohenzollern  Empire,  4,  5,  g. 

Homma,  Lt.-Gen.,  638,  639,  641,  642. 

Hore-Belisha,  Leslie  ( later  Lord),  684-5, 
693- 

Hudson,  Robert  Spear  (later  Viscount) : 
trade  mission  to  Warsaw  and  Moscow, 
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Hudson,  Robert  Spear  ( contd .) : 

83  n.,  85,  175;  meeting  with  Wohlthat, 
215,  217-19,  472;  visit  to  Berlin  can¬ 
celled,  306. 

Hull,  Cordell:  and  invasion  of  Albania, 
59 1 ;  and  neutrality  legislation, 594-8;  and 
Japanese  aggression,  601,  603,  604,  605. 

Hungary:  relations  with  Rumania,  68-69, 
71-72,  107,  109  and  n.,  184-8,  307-9, 
315-16,  353,  419;  relations  with  Poland, 
98-99,  183-4,  355-6,  413-14;  foreign 
policy,  186-7  and  «.;  relations  with 
Italy,  226-7,  273,  295-6;  connivance  in 
coup  against  Albania,  243;  relations 
with  Germany,  318,  413-14,  424;  rela¬ 
tions  with  Yugoslavia,  354-5,  356;  rela¬ 
tions  with  Turkey,  413.  See  also  Balkan 
Entente  ;  Csaky  ;  Ruthenia  ;  Slovakia  ; 
Teleki;  Transylvania. 

Ikeda,  Seihin,  663,  667. 

Inonii,  President  Ismet,  137,  139,  421. 

Inverchapel,  Lord,  see  Clark  Kerr,  Sir 
Archibald. 

Ironside,  Sir  Edmund  ( later  F.-M.  Lord), 
163-4,  178,  223-4. 

Itagaki,  Gen.  Seishiro:  as  Japanese  War 
Minister,  624;  and  Tripartite  Pact,  663, 
664,  665,  667,  670,  674,  678. 

Italy:  military  weakness,  32-33,  260,  280, 
564,  566;  territorial  demands  on  France, 
33,  65,  193-7,  229,  233,  252,  258,  319- 
20;  relations  with  Yugoslavia,  102,  130, 
228-9,  235-6,  279-80,  296-300;  question 
of  intervention  in  war,  192,  203-4,  272- 
4,  280-4,  407,  565-74;  anti-British  feel¬ 
ing  in,  199-200;  relations  with  Turkey, 
199,  298,  303;  fear  of  encirclement, 
199,  562,  563;  reaction  to  guarantees 
of  Greece  and  Rumania,  252,  303; 
attitude  to  Polish  crisis,  261-2,  266-7, 
274,  276,  281-4;  German  designs  on 
Poland  and  Russia  kept  secret  from, 
284,  372,  406,  407,  569;  relations  with 
U.S.S.R.,  291-2,  366-7;  relations  with 
Spain,  292-4,  359;  relations  with 

Rumania,  302-3;  reactions  to  German- 
Soviet  Pact,  562—3.  See  also  Albania; 
Anglo-Italian  Agreement;  Anti- 
Comintern  Pact  ;  Attolico  ;  Bulgaria  ; 
Ciano;  Croatia;  France;  Germany; 
Greece;  Hungary;  Mussolini;  Pact 
of  Steel;  Pariani;  Salzburg  Meet¬ 
ing;  South  Tyrol;  Tripartite  Pact. 

Ito,  Nobufumi,  668,  669. 

Jacomet,  Robert,  708,  712. 
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Jacomoni  di  Sanlavino,  Gen.  Francesco, 
236,  237  n.,  240. 

Jamieson,  E.  G.,  639,  641-5. 

Japan:  and  Anti-Comintern  Pact,  407, 
656,  660-2 ;  reactions  to  German-Soviet 
Pact,  408-9,  654,  679;  relations  with 
U.S.A.,  600-5, 627, 633,  635,  640, 650-1, 
652,  675-7;  New  Order,  600,  621,  622, 
626,  627;  and  International  Settlements 
in  China,  602,  626-54;  relations  with 
U.S.S.R.,  623-4,  627,  654-60,  665-6, 
669,  674,  679;  international  conse¬ 
quences  of  Japan’s  preoccupation  with 
China,  625-6;  anti-British  campaign  in 
China,  627-8,  645,  652-3,  654;  and 
Sakhalin  dispute,  657;  and  Nomonhan 
dispute,  658-60;  Kwantung  Army, 
658,  659;  Cabinet  dissensions  over 
Tripartite  Pact,  665-6,  670,  671,  674, 
675,  677-8;  attitude  towards  Pact  of 
Steel,  673-4.  $ee  a^so  Arita;  China; 
Germany:  Japan;  Great  Britain: 
Japan;  Hiranuma;  Kulangsu;  Oshima; 
Shanghai;  Tientsin;  Tokyo  Con¬ 
ference;  Tripartite  Pact. 

Jibuti,  196,  197,  229,  233,  252,  258,  319. 

Kasahara,  Maj.-Gen.  Yukio,  663,  664  n. 

Kasprzycki,  Gen.,  165-6. 

Kato,  Sotomatsu,  651,  653. 

Keitel,  F.-M.  Wilhelm,  231,  246,  259,  263, 
320,  520,  522,  524;  issues  directives  for 
Fall  Weiss,  337-8,  371,  372,  517. 

Kennard,  Sir  Floward:  as  Ambassador  in 
Warsaw,  79,  82,  326,  531;  and  British 
guarantee  to  Poland,  87,  89-92,  94,  334, 
336;  and  Russian  troop  transit  in 
Poland,  1 71  n. 

Khalka  River,  658. 

Kido,  Marquis  Koichi,  667,  672,  678. 

Kiosseivanov,  Georgi,  127,  296,  414,  415. 

Knatchbull-Hugessen,  Sir  Plughe,  1 1 6, 
126,  127,  134. 

Koc,  Col.  Adam,  177-8. 

Konoye,  Prince  Fumimaro,  620,  621,  663 
and  n.,  664,  665,  666-7. 

Kordt,  Theodor,  312,  354,  539. 

Kossovo,  235,  255,  256,  297. 

Kulangsu  dispute,  628,  634-6. 

La  Chambre,  Guy,  548,  549,  681,  718,  719, 
725- 

Latvia,  361,  365,  410-n. 

Leger,  Alexis,  30,  73,  78  n.,  194. 

Leith-Ross,  Sir  Frederick,  181,  191. 

Leopold  III,  King  of  the  Belgians,  378, 

578>  585~fo 
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Le  Rouge  tel,  {later  Sir)  John,  187,  188. 
Libau  (Liepaja),  405,  500. 

Liechtenstein,  317-18. 

Lipski,  Josef:  meetings  with  Ribbentrop: 
(Oct.  1938),  81,  (21  Mar.  1939),  82-83, 
325-7,  (26,  27  Mar.),  90,  328-30,  331- 
2,  (31  Aug.),  560-1;  interview  with 
Weizsacker,  336-7 ;  negotiations  as  Am¬ 
bassador  in  Berlin,  530,  534-5,  536, 
560-1 ;  interview  with  Goring,  558. 
Lithuania,  361,  365,  410,  411-12,  503. 

See  also  Memel;  Urbsys;  Vilna. 
Litvinov,  Maxim:  as  Commissar  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  64  n.,  73,  76  n.,  84,  85, 

430,  432;  replaced  by  Molotov,  403, 

431,  432;  and  relations  with  Japan,  656. 
Lloyd  George,  David  ( later  Earl),  54,  55, 

56-57,  60. 

Loraine,  Sir  Percy,  192  n.,  199,  201,  203-4, 
27L  562,  57L  572- 
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264,  270,  280;  status  quo  in,  245,  246,  247. 
Memel,  occupation  of,  67,  82,  317,  327 
and  n.,  365. 

Merekalov,  Alexei,  434,  436. 

Metaxas,  Gen.  Ioannis:  attitude  to  Ger¬ 
many,  73-74,  1 81 ;  and  Balkan  Entente, 
74;  attitude  to  Rumania,  74;  attitude  to 
Italy,  102,  104,  1 8 1 ,  244-5,  248-9,  300- 
2;  and  British  guarantee  to  Greece,  105, 
1 12;  foreign  policy,  300-2. 
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Mikoyan,  Anastas  I.,  430  n.,  435,  437,  474- 
5,  476- 

Molotov,  Vyacheslav  Mikhailovitch :  and 
Soviet  relations  with  Germany,  404, 
475-6,  478;  succeeds  Litvinov,  431,  432 ; 
and  Anglo-Franco-Russian  political 
negotiations,  441,  444-5,  449-51,  454-9, 
462-73,  49 3-4 >  495-6,  506;  speeches: 
(31  May),  450-1,  (31  Aug.),  505-8;  and 
Russian  troop  transit,  487-8,  494;  and 
German-Soviet  Pact,  496,  500-2;  and 
German-Soviet  credit  agreement,  498  n. ; 


Molotov,  Vyacheslav  ( contd. .) : 

foreign  policy,  505-8;  and  Nomonhan 
dispute,  659-60. 

Moltke,  Hans  Adolf  von,  90,  159,  307,  328, 

330,  336,  339>  345,  399- 
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Munich  Agreement,  26,  33,  34,  35,  38, 
61,  62,  63. 

Mussolini,  Benito: 

Albania,  coup  against,  227-8,  234  seqq. 
British  hopes  of,  as  restraining  influence 
on  Hitler,  192-204. 

Cavallero  Memorandum,  272-3. 
Chamberlain,  personal  messages  from, 
193,200-1,232. 

Czechoslovakia,  reaction  to  liquidation 
of,  227-8,  233-4,  3l8- 
Danzig  question,  views  on,  201. 
expansion,  policy  of,  254. 
five-Power  conference  proposed  by 
(Aug.),  407,  539,  543,  556,  569-77. 
foreign  policy,  291-303. 
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566-7. 
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Nazis,  atdtude  to,  227  seqq. 
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Pact  of  Steel,  attitude  to,  257—9,  268-71, 
573- 

Ribbentrop’s  visit  to  Milan,  265-8. 
Roosevelt’s  message  (Apr.),  views  on, 
263,  264,  265. 

six-Power  conference  proposed  by  (July), 
276-7,  280. 
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266,  286-90. 
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3°3- 
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Tripartite  Pact,  attitude  to,  257-9,  671. 
U.S.S.R.,  attitude  to,  291,  366,  563. 
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See  also  under  Hitler. 
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163  n.,  1 76  n. 
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357>  42I»  422>  423- 
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263,  282. 
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don,  136,  300,  417;  visits  Berlin,  416. 
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Peace  appeals,  583-6. 

Perth,  Earl  of,  192  /?.,  194,  198,  245,  246, 
248,  249. 
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643,  651. 

Pittman,  Senator  Key,  429,  594,  595, 
597  605. 

Pius  XII,  Pope,  262,  362-3,  584-5. 
Plunkett-Ernle-Erle-Drax,  Adm.  Sir 
R.  A.  R.,  1 72-3)  473,  48i~3,  485~7, 
49°-2,  495- 
Poland : 

Anglo- Polish  conversations  (Apr.),  96- 
101. 

Czechoslovakia,  reactions  to  liquida¬ 
tion  of,  306-7. 

Danzig,  optimism  over,  82,  390,  557-8. 
defence  policy,  lack  of,  14. 


Poland  ( contd .) : 

economic  and  financial  aid  from  Britain, 

47>  1 5  L.1 75-8o. 

fifth  partition  of,  11,  38,  324,  367,  401, 

432,  500,  503- 

foreign  policy,  46-47,  79  seqq.,  96-101, 

327.  345- 

four-Power  declaration  against  aggres¬ 
sion,  rejects,  76-79,  83-84. 
German-Soviet  Pact,  reaction  to,  557-8. 
government  memoranda  on  German 
demands:  (26  Mar.),  329-30;  (5  May), 
343-4,  369. 

guarantee  by  Britain :  announcement  of, 
52,  90-95  (text  92) ;  negotiations  for, 
80  seqq. ;  interim  guarantee,  85-95 
(text  88-89);  agreement  on  recipro¬ 
city,  97-101 ;  fait  accompli  in  Danzig  to 
be  ground  for  implementing,  158. 
military  weakness,  32,  45,  86  n. 
mobilization,  general,  559-60. 

Rumania,  relations  with,  72-80,  88-89, 
100-1,  106-7,  ri5)  1 82-4,  419. 
Russian  troop  transit,  question  of,  13,  78- 
79.  152,  169773.  !9°.  484.  485-96- 
Slovakia,  relations  with,  559. 
staff  conversations:  with  Britain,  164 
and  nn.\  with  France,  164-6. 

U.S.S.R. :  hostility  to,  79-80,  83,  99, 

I71.  437..  439-4°.  444,  447,  452 ; 
material  aid  from,  99,  169-70. 
Western  Powers’  advice  and  warnings 
to,  1 5 1 ,  158-9  and  «.,  1 6 1 ,  163,  401. 
See  also  Anglo-Polish  Agreement; 
Beck;  Danzig;  Fall  Weiss-,  France: 
Poland ;  German-Polish  Agreement  ; 
Germany:  Poland;  Great  Britain: 
Poland;  Hungary;  Lipski;  Lukasie¬ 
wicz;  Polish  Corridor;  Raczynski; 
Stachiewicz. 

Polish  Corridor:  German-Polish  tension 
over,  9,  65,  81,  82-83,  90,  95,  96-97, 
155,  322,  323,  379,  5 1 3  and  w.,  524-5, 
527,  571 ;  clauses  on,  in  the  sixteen  pro¬ 
posals,  533  and  «.,  534,  535. 

Potemkin,  Vladimir,  1 1 8,  121,  126,  431. 


Raczyhski,  Count  Edward,  81,  83,  95,  177, 
539,  54I_2- 

Raeder,  Grand  Adm.  Erich,  388. 
Rearmament  in  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany : 

air:  rate  of  aircraft  production,  680-3, 
714-22;  French  purchases  of  U.S. 
aircraft,  682,  710-14;  civil  defence 
(A.R.P.),  690-2 ;  anti-aircraft  defence, 
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Rearmament  in  Britain,  France,  and  Ger¬ 
many  ( contd .) : 

692-4;  bombers  or  fighters?,  722-5; 
strategic  policy,  722-5. 
land:  expansion  of  armies,  683-7;  tanks, 
686,  687,  726-30;  strategic  policy, 
725-30. 

sea:  expansion  of  navies,  687-90; 

submarines,  688-90. 
supply  and  production  problems,  680, 
709-14. 

See  also  France:  finance,  labour,  Riom 
Trial;  Great  Britain:  conscription, 
finance,  Opposition. 

Reynaud,  Paul,  703,  706-8,  71 1,  719,  729. 

Ribbentrop,  Joachim  von:  views  on 
Franco-German  relations,  30;  and  Ger¬ 
man  and  Soviet  spheres  of  interest  in 
Eastern  Europe,  30,  500,  503  n. ;  and 
Memel,  82,  317,  327  n.;  approves  Al¬ 
banian  coup,  242,  354;  and  Pact  of 
Steel,  257-9,  262,  265-71;  and  Tripar¬ 
tite  Pact,  257,  258-9,  262,  267-8,  270-1, 
367-8,  407-8,  662-3,  668,  669,  671, 
672-3,  674-5;  and  South  Tyrol,  267; 
and  policy  towards  Poland,  274-5,  283; 
and  Magistrati  Memorandum,  277;  and 
Flungary,  355;  and  Danzig  question, 
383;  and  U.S.S.R.,  404,  476,  477-8; 
visits  Moscow  (Aug.),  405,  480,  492, 
496-503;  attitude  towards  Turkey,  421, 
501;  and  German-Soviet  Pact,  496- 
5°3>  517;  and  Anti-Comintern  Pact, 
660-2.  See  also  Attolico  ;  Beck  ;  Ciano; 
Coulondre;  Franco-German  De¬ 
claration;  Henderson;  Lipski. 

Riga  Line,  1 1,  13  n.,  46. 

Roger,  Sir  Alexander,  53,  54. 

Romanov  Empire,  4,  5,  9. 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  Delano:  relations  with 
Stalin,  24-25,  614;  approves  British 
guarantee  to  Poland,  93;  message  of  14 
April  to  dictators,  112,  113,  207,  262, 
263-4,  359-62,  592;  peace  appeals,  378, 
615,  616-17;  attitude  to  Italy,  590-3; 
attitude  to  Germany,  591-3;  and 
neutrality  legislation,  594-7,  614;  and 
Japanese  aggression,  601,  604;  and  re¬ 
armament,  606-7;  appeal  against  air 
bombardment,  615,  617. 

Rumania :  question  of  Russian  troop 
transit,  13,  78-79.  170-3.  190,  484,  485~ 
96;  Great  Britain:  guarantee  by,  14,  38, 
43, 45, 46,  87-89,  105-13,  251 ;  —  econo¬ 
mic  aid  sought  from,  47,  69,  190-2; 
Germany:  political  relations  with,  14, 
105-6,  361,  418-21  424;  —  economic 


Rumania  {contd.) : 

relations  with,  68-72,  82,  190,  309-10, 
314-15,  327,  419-21 ;  as  potential  victim 
of  Nazi  aggression,  37,  55,  65,  68-72;  oil, 
69,  109,  no,  419-21;  relations  with 
Turkey,  72-74,  io9>  1 14-I5»  H1-2,  4^5 
relations  with  Yugoslavia,  72-73,  131-6, 
416;  attitude  to  U.S.S.R.,  126,  188-90, 
437,  439-40,  444,  447,  452 ;  Leith-Ross 
mission  to,  191;  and  Hitler’s  question¬ 
naire  (Apr.),  361.  See  also  Anglo- 
Franco-Russian  Political  Negotia¬ 
tions;  Balkan  Entente;  Bulgaria; 
Calinescu;  Carol;  Cretzianu;  Dob- 
ruja,  Southern;  France;  Gafencu; 
Greece;  Hungary;  Italy;  Poland; 
Ruthenia;  Tatarescu;  Tilea;  Tran¬ 
sylvania. 

Runciman,  Leslie,  219,  220  n.,  221. 

Ruthenia,  68,  72,  226,  227,  306,  307,  316. 

Saisonstaaten,  see  East  European  Suc¬ 
cessor  States. 

Sakhalin,  657. 

Salzburg  meeting  (Ciano-Ribbentrop, 
11  Aug.),  202,  278-81. 

Saracoglu,  §iikru,  73;  meets  Gafencu  in 
Istanbul,  108-9, 1  r4, 1 22—3 ;  disapproves 
British  leniency  over  Albanian  coup, 
1 16;  and  Hatay  cession,  122;  and  Bul¬ 
garia,  122-3,  1 26 — 9 ;  and  Balkan  En¬ 
tente,  122-3,  126-9,  131,  134;  and 
Anglo-Turkish  Declaration,  13 1-5;  and 
Franco-Turkish  Declaration,  135;  and 
Anglo-Franco-Turkish  Treaty,  137-45; 
and  Soviet-Turkish  negotiations,  1 39-40 ; 
and  German  economic  proposals,  423. 

Saydam,  Refik,  120. 

Schmidt,  Paul  Otto,  514  «.,  518,  545. 

Schnurre,  Julius:  and  German-Soviet 
economic  negotiations,  403,  404,  405, 

434,  435,  436,  437,  474,  475,  498  n.; 
heads  commercial  mission  to  Warsaw, 
435;  and  German-Soviet  rapprochement, 
477,  478-8o. 

Schulenburg,  Friedrich  Werner,  Count 
von  der :  as  German  Ambassador  to 
Moscow,  64  «.,  404,  405,  428-9,  475, 
478;  and  credit  agreement  with 
U.S.S.R.,  435,  475;  and  negotiations 
for  German-Soviet  Pact,  496—9. 

Seeds,  Sir  William:  as  British  Ambassador 
to  Moscow,  64  n.,  428,  493;  and  Anglo- 
Franco-Russian  political  negotiations, 
72,  73,  75,  444-5,  449-50,  453,  463, 
467,  470,  47 1 ,  493-4,  495-6;  and  Anglo- 
French  Military  Missions,  486. 
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Serrano  Suner,  Ramon,  292,  293,  294. 

Shanghai  dispute,  628-34. 

Shepherd  ( later  Sir),  E.  H.  G.,  347,  387. 

Shiratori,  Toshio,  228,  258,  668,  669,  671, 
672. 

Simon,  Sir  John  ( later  Viscount),  39,  56, 
204  n.,  209. 

Simopoulos,  Charalambos,  102,  103,  354. 

Sinclair,  Sir  Archibald  ( later  Viscount 
Thurso),  54,  56,  59. 

Slovakia:  German  designs  on,  67  69, 

295)  3i8>  33°)  356;  German  Treaty  of 
Protection  (23  Mar.),  82,  87,  317,  324-5, 
327;  invaded  by  Hungary,  306,  317-18; 
frontier  with  Hungary  agreed,  318,  413; 
Germany  demands  independence  for, 
342,  343;  military  arrangements  with 
Germany,  374,  412-13,  559.  See  also 
under  Poland. 

Smigly-Rydz,  Marshal  Edward,  90,  155. 

South  Tyrol :  German  policy  towards,  280, 
285-6, 287-90, 320, 405 ;  italianization  of, 
284-6;  plebiscite  in,  284-90;  Italian 
economic  interests  in,  285;  expatriation 
of  Reichsdeutsche  and  Volks deutsche,  286-9. 

Spain,  357-9.  See  also  France;  Franco; 
Garcia  Conde  ;  Italy  ;  Serrano  Suner. 

Stachiewicz,  Gen.,  165,  166,  171. 

Stalin,  Joseph  Vissarionovich,  22,  24; 
speech  (10  Mar.),  426-9,  502,  507; 
views  on  Western  Powers,  428-9,  501; 
and  German-Soviet  Pact,  496—7,  499; 
conversation  with  Ribbentrop  (23/24 
Aug.),  500-2. 

Steinhardt,  Lawrence,  490  n.,  614-15,  616. 

Stojadinovic,  Milan,  235,  236,  297. 

Strang,  William  ( later  Lord),  453-73,  497. 

Streicher,  Julius,  305. 

Suez,  229,  233,  252,  258,  319. 

Suritz,  Jakob,  438,  441,  444. 

Sweden,  364,  582. 

Switzerland :  invasion  of,  envisaged,  65,  66, 
98,  100,  152,  316-17;  subject  of  Anglo- 
French  gentleman’s  agreement,  66,  462 ; 
policy  of  neutrality,  317,  583;  and 
Hitler’s  questionnaire  (Apr.),  361;  pro¬ 
posed  Russian  guarantee  of,  462-4; 
relations  with  Germany,  583. 

Sword,  Col.,  85  n.,  86  n. 

Sztojay,  Dome,  318,  413,  414. 

Tatarescu,  G.,  70,  75. 

Teleki,  Count  Pal,  227,  295,  355-6,  U3- 

Templewood,  Viscount,  see  Hoare,  Sir  S. 

Thomsen,  Hans,  31 1  and  n.,  590. 

Thurso,  Viscount,  see  Sinclair,  Sir  A. 

Tientsin  dispute,  628,  636-54. 
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Tilea,  Viorel  Virgil:  seeks  British  support 
for  Rumania,  69-71,  312;  suggests  East 
European  bloc,  70,  72;  and  guarantee 
to  Rumania,  106-8;  and  Southern 
Dobruja,  129;  and  Polish-Rumanian 
relations,  183-4;  and  U.S.S.R.,  189; 
seeks  British  financial  aid,  191-2. 
Tirana,  236,  237,  238,  241. 

Togo,  Shigenori,  656, 659-60, 662, 664, 665. 
Tojo,  Gen.  Hideki,  624. 

Tokyo  Conference  (July  1939),  647-50, 
651-4. 

Transylvania,  8,  69,  184,  185,  187,  359. 
Tripartite  Pact,  237;  abortive  negotiations 
for,  257,  258-9,  262,  265,  270-1,  367-8, 
407-8,  660-79;  conclusion  of,  679  n. 
Trott  zu  Solz,  Adam  von,  2  i  3  n. 
Tsamuria,  255,  301. 

Tsaribrod,  128. 

Tunis,  33,  65,  103,  229,  233,  252,  258. 
Turkey:  Great  Britain:  bilateral  agree¬ 
ment  with,  38,  45,  46;  —  economic  aid 
sought  from,  47,  118,  146-50;  attitude 
to  guarantee  of  Greece,  103-4,  115-16, 
140;  foreign  policy,  1 13-14,  117,  313, 
421-3;  relations  with  U.S.S.R.,  117, 
118,  121,  139-40,  142,  421-2,  501 ;  de¬ 
fence  of  Straits,  117,  118,  140;  Western 
Powers :  military  co-operation  with,  1 46 ; 
—  financial  negotiations  with,  147-9; 
Germany :  economic  dependence  on, 
146-7,  422-3;  —  relations  with,  356-7, 

421- 2;  —  economi  c  value  to,  42  2-3 ;  rela¬ 
tions  with  Yugoslavia,  298-9;  relations 
with  Axis,  356-7,  421-3;  chrome  ore, 

422- 3;  proposed  Soviet  guarantee  of, 
451.  See  also  Anglo-Franco-Turkish 
Treaty;  Anglo-Turkish  Declara¬ 
tion;  Balkan  Entente;  Bulgaria; 
F  ranco-T  urkish  Declaration  ;  Hat  ay  ; 
Hungary;  Italy;  Papen;  Rumania; 
Saracoglu. 

Ukraine,  65,  324,  326,  427. 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 
Anti-Comintern  Pact,  660-2. 

Baltic  States,  policy  towards,  52,  409-1 1, 
440,  448,  451. 
conscription,  505. 

Czechoslovakia,  reactions  to  liquidation 
of,  64,  429. 

Eastern  Europe,  German-Soviet  spheres 
of  interest  in,  404,  405,  498-g,  500, 
502-3- 

economy  and  industry,  425-6. 

Far  Eastern  policy,  654-5,  659. 
foreign  policy,  427-8,  505-8. 
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Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  ( contd .) : 
four-Power  declaration  against  aggres¬ 
sion,  attitude  to,  76-80,  83-85,  654, 
658-60. 

Mussolini’s  proposed  six-Power  con¬ 
ference  (July),  excluded  from,  276-7, 
280. 

production  centres  removed  from  west  to 
east,  18,  425,  483-4  and  n. 

Second  Front  demanded  by,  51. 
six-Power  conference  proposal  (Mar.) 
rejected  by  Britain,  75-76,  85,  313, 
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